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To  the  Reader 

I'roiii  time  to  time  the  Farmer  will  have  pertinent 
things  to  say  about  the  thief  who  gives  short 
count  an<l  short  weight  in  common  with  other  mat- 
ters of  a  putilic  interest.  Vou  will  find  The  Blooded 
Slock  Fanner  on  the  right  side  of  all  great  {questions. 
Do  not  fail  to  read  it.  Our  new  address  is  New 
Market,    N.   J.     Write    us. 

F.  C.  KAKKINcrrON, 

Editor. 
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Page  Three 


NOTICE 

A    Permanent   Home 

The  April,  1911  edition  of  **Blooded  Stock*' 
was  the  last  to  be  published  at  Oxford,  Pa,, 
where  it  was  founded  by  C.  E.  Morrison  in 
1896  and  has  continuously  issued  from  that 
place  to  and  including  April,  1911,  The  pres- 
ent owner,  who  is  solely  responsible  to  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  for  all  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  the  publication,  desires  to 
state  that  the  magazine  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  "The  Blooded  Stock  Farmer**  and  its  new 
home  is  at  New  Market,  Middlesex  County, 
New  Jersey,  We  are  located  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  27  miles  from  New  York  and 
63  from  Philadelphia, 

Our  facilities  will  be  very  much  better  from 
a  publication  standpoint  and  in  connection  with 
**The  Blooded  Stock  Farmer**  we  shall  continue 
to  farm  a  score  of  acres  and  will  in  a  future 
issue  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  new 
home  by  pictures.  We  earnestly  request  all 
to  address  us  on  any  subject  of  interest. 

Promising  you  the  best  that  is  in  us  I  de- 
sire to  solicit  your  favors  in  the  future. 

Yours  cordially, 

THE   BLOODED   STOCK   FARMER, 

By  Fred  C.  Farrington, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor 


A  PARCELS  POST  BILL. 


( 


A  determined  eflfort  is  being  made  by 
several  of  the  farmers'  organizations 
throughout  this  country  to  have  the 
Sulzer  parcels  post  bill,  now  before 
congress,  passed  at  an  early  date.  In 
Connecticut  the  state  grange  appropri- 
ated $20o  for  the  work  inaugurated  by 
a  certain  postal  progress  league  and  it 
also  voted  $5,000  for  support  of  the 
parcels  post  in  general. 

It    has    been    asserted     that    VV.    W. 

/^eeks,  a  congressman  from  Massachu- 
letts,  is  the  main  obstacle  to  getting 
satisfactory  legislation,  as  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  postal  committee  in  the 
house.  He  is  opposed  to  the  postal  de- 
partment handling  any  merchandise  what- 
ever through  the  mails,  and  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  congressmen  who 
have  supported  Mr.  Weeks  in  his  op- 
position failed  of  re-election  and  it  is 
possible  that  others  of  like  opinion  will 
find  themselves  badly  defeated  at  the 
next  election  should  they  desire  to  be 
returned  to  Washington  as  representa- 
tives of   their   respective   states. 

Parcels  from  Europe  can  be  mailed  to 
this  country  up  to  a  weight  of  1 1  pounds 
at  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound.  Parcels 
up  to  II  poumls  can  be  mailed  from  the 
United  States  to  Euroj^e  at  a  rate  of 
12  cents.  Within  the  United  States, 
however,  the  limit  is  four  pounds  and  the 
rate  is  16  cents.  Under  the  Anglo- Post 
American  express  arrangement  foreign 
parcels  received  at  New  York  can  be  sent 
to  any  other  part  of  the  country  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  24  cents  a  parcel.  This 
means  8  cents  a  pound  for  three-pound 
parcels,  and  as  low  as  2  2-1 1  cents  for 
ii-pound  parcels.  Domestic  bundles  are 
shipped  by  express,  however,  at  a  varying 
rate  from  25  cents  to  $3.20.  In  all  of  this 
there  is  a  decided  discrimination  favoring 
foreign  parcels  over  domestic.  In  many 
cases  the  diflference  is  several  hundred  per 
cent. 

The  text  of  the  Sulzer  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  common 
weight  limit  of  the  domestic  postal  .service 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  increased  to 
II  pounds,  the  common  limit  of  the  uni- 
versal postal  union,  and  that  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  post-office  the  i  cent 
an  ounce  rate  on  general  merchandise — 
fourth-class  mail  matter — be,  and  is  here- 
by, reduced  to  the  third  rate,  i  cent  for 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Section  2.  That  the  rate  on  local  let- 
lers  or  sealed  parcels  posted  for  delivery 
within  the  free  delivery  services  is  hereby 
determined  at  2  cents  on  parcels  up  to 
four  ounces,  i  cent  on  each  additional 
two  ounces:  at  non-delivery  offices,  i 
cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

Section  3.  That  all  mail  matter  col- 
lected and  delivered  within  the  different 
rural  routes  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
determined  to  be  in  one  class,  with  rates, 
door  to  door,  between  the  different  houses 
and  places  of  business  and  the  post- 
office  or  postoffices  on  each  route,  as 
follows:  On  parcels  up  to  i-24th  of  a 
cubic  foot,  or  1x6x12  inches  in  dimensions 

id  up  to  one  pound  in  weight,  i  cent; 
larger  parcels  up  to  one-half  a  cubic 
foot,  or  6x12x12  inches  in  dimensions 
and  up  to  ii  pounds  in  weight,  5  cents; 
on  larger  parcels  up  to  one  cubic  foot, 
6x12x24  inches  in  dimensions  and  up  to 
\25  pounds  in  weight,  10  cents.  No  par- 
cels shall  be  over  six  feet  in  length,  nor 
in  any  case  shall  a  carrier  be  obliged  to 
transport  a  load  of  over  fifty  pounds. 

Section  4.  That  on  all  unregistered 
paid  mail  matter  without  declared  value 
fin   indemnity   up   to  |io  shall   be   paid 


m 


by  the  postoffice  department  for  such 
actual  loss  or  damage  as  may  occur 
through  the  fault  of  the  postal  service, 
and  this  without  extra  charge.  Certifi- 
cates of  posting  shall  be  provided  on 
demand.  On  registered  parcels  of  de- 
clared value,  and  on  which  the  fee  for 
registration,  insurance,  and  postage  has 
been  duly  prepaid,  the  postoffice  de- 
partment shall  pay  the  full  value  of 
any  direct  loss  or  damage  that  may  oc- 
cur through  the  fault  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice. The  fees  for  insurance  and  reg- 
istration shall  be  as  follows:  For  reg- 
istration and  insurance  up  to  $50,  10 
cents;  for  each  additional  $50,  2  cents. 
No  claim  fo;  compensation  will  be  ad- 
mitted if  not  presented  within  one  year 
after  the  parcel  is  posted. 

Section  5.  That  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  6.  That  this  act  shall  take 
effect  six  months  from  and  after  the 
date  of  approval  thereof. 

AT    70    HE    TURNS    FROM    BANK 

TO     GO     TO  _FARM     SCHOOL. 

John    D.    Elwell,    of    Brooklyn,    City 

Born,  Buys  a  Farm  and  Will  Take 

Winter  Course  at  Agricultu- 

ral  College. 

"This  is  the  time  for  a  young  man  or 
any  man  who  thinks  seriously  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  life  in  the  country,  close 
to  nature,"  said  John  D.  Elwell,  of 
Brooklyn,  a  city  born  man,  who  at  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age  has  determined  to 
follow  the  life  of  a  countr>'man  and  has 
not  only  bought  afram,  but  has  entered  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  to  take  the  winter  course. 

"Not  to  mention  the  delights  |of  the 
simple  life  in  the  open  country  far  away 
from  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the 
city,  there  are  certain  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  farmer  which  the  struggling 
young  man  in  the  city  should  take  into 
consideration.  The  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  of  late  years  until  it  is  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet  here  unless  the  man 
has  a  very  lucrative  position.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  of  everything  raised 
in  the  country  has  more  than  doubled 
in  ten  years  and  to-day  the  farmer  gets  for 
the  produce  that  he  raises  twice  as  much 
as  he  did  ten  years  ago.  This  points 
plainly  to  where  the  most  enticing  life 
vocation  is  to.be  found  for  men  who  can 
get  away  from  the  centres  of  population 
and  get  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  country. 
Country  Doesn't  Appeal  in   Winter. 

"Of  course  this  is  not  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  country  and  farm 
life  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  city 
bred  young  man,  and  the  man  of  the 
town  who  moves  out  into  the  farming 
sections  at  this  time  of  the  year  might 
easily  get  discouraged  before  he  got 
used  to  the  loneliness  and  the  long  cold 
days  and  nights;  but  when  the  spring 
comes  and  the  countryside  bursts  into 
bloom,  the  whole  thing  changes.  This 
is  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  him  to 
begin  to  think  seriously  of  getting  away 
from  the  town  and  establishing  himself 
in  some  little  farming  community  where 
nature  returns  a  hundredfold  for  every 
honest  effort  to  cultivate  it.  In  spring 
there  is  an  inspiration  in  the  growing 
things  that  come  bursting  through  the 
sod  and  reaching  up  toward  the  sun- 
light." 

Mr.  Elwell  has  been  a  city  man  most 
of  his  life.  He  was  born  on  Johnson 
street  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  life  in  the  town.  But  deep  in 
his  heart  there  has  always  been  a  love 


for  the  freedom  of  the  open  country 
and  the  ways  of  the  world  of  growing 
vegetation  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  tin  e 
in  his  youth.  He  has  always  kept  a 
heart  of  a  youth  under  his  coat,  and  it  is 
this  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  has  enabled 
him  at  his  age  not  only  to  plan  a  life  in 
the  country,  but  to  begin  at  the  be  ,innin ; 
in  a  scientific  manner  and  start  in  to 
get  the  correct  education  before  be  inning 
the  cultivation  of  the  400  acre  farm  that 
he  has  bought  at  Ea.st  Hampton.  <  onn. 

Has    Been   a   Successful    Danker. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful banker  in  this  city,  and  a  liTc 
of  practical  results  has  shown  hin-  that 
it  is  wise  to  begin  right.  In  the  e  da/, 
as  Henry  Verrill,  of  West  Bethel,  1\  e., 
pointed  out  in  The  Wo''d  not  Icng  aco. 
even  the  farmer  has  to  be  up  to  d  liie  an^ 
the  scientific  farmer  is  getting  ahead  of 
the  old  fashioned  agriculturist  who  fol- 
lows the  ways  of  his  ancestors.  The  bi^ 
colleges,  realizing  that  the  trend  toward 
the  city  has  reached  its  climax  and  that 
there  are  now  more  people  making  n>anu- 
factured  goods  than  there  are  [^c  )[)le  to 
raise  vegetables  and  other  foods  for  them, 
are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  toward 
educating  a  .set  of  farmers  who  will,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  recently 
pointed  out,  bring  the  agricultural  out- 
put up  more  nearly  to  what  it  should  be. 
All  over  New  England  and  New  \'ork  are 
these  young  farmer  graduates  of  the 
colleges  who  are  making  an  acre  of  land 
produce  twice  and  thrice  what  it  did 
under  old-fashioned  methods.  E\cn  the 
literary  workers  of  New  York  are  now 
buying  farms  with  the  intention  of  pass- 
ing part  of  the  year  upon  them.  Many 
men  who  have  established  themselves 
in  the  city  and  built  up  a  city  business, 
and  have  town  houses,  turn  naturally 
to  the  farm  for  a  country  "seat." 

Another  reason  which  Mr.  Elwell  ex- 
plains is  tending  to  make  city  busi- 
ness men  turn  naturally  toward  the 
country  for  more  lucrative  returns  is  the 
fact  that  the  Wall  Street  "interests"  are 
growing  more  and  more  concentrated  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  into  the  ".sys- 
tem." Unless  one  is  practically  in  the 
"combination"  he  finds  himself  something 
of  an  outsider. 

Contrasts     Farm     Life     With     Wall 

Street. 

"The  environment  of  the  farm  life 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Street!" 
said  Mr.  Elwell.  "It  is  kindly,  helpful, 
fraternal.  The  town  business  circle  is 
all  for  business  and  every  man's  hand  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  more  or  less 
against  every-  other  man's  hand.     As  one 

f[rows  older  he  likes  more  and  more  to 
eel  that  his  interests  do  not  collide  with 
those  of  the  men  he  works  among.  Peace 
and  love  are  the  best  things  in  the  world, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  has 
these  in  his  community  life  more  than 
do  we  of  the  city. 

"The  country  roads  are  improving  all 
the  time,  and  the  progressive  farmer  has 
his  automobile  with  which  he  goes  to  town 
quickly  and  easily  in  a  third  of  the  time 
that  he  drove  his  market  wagon  in  the 
old  days.  His  doorway  is  passed  all 
day  long  by  automobile  parties  from  the 
city,  and  he  no  longer  feels  that  his  life 
is  a  lonely  one — and  it  is  not.  Also  there 
is  a  certain  pride  and  sense  of  freedom  in 
having  a  farm  all  one's  own  which  the  city 
man  with  his  town  regulations  and  re- 
strictions can  not  enjoy.  Most  farm 
houses  that  are  up  to  date  have  bath  tubs, 
hot  water  heating,  hot  and  cold  water 
and  many  other  conveniences  that  the 
farmer  of  our  grandfather's  time  did 
not  have." 
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BREEDING  THE  SHETLAND  PONY. 


ft  is  somctiires  a  fUffuiilt  matter  for 
the  breeder  of  Slid  lands  H)  get  the  right 
|)roporti(»n  of  mares  in  foal,  anci  more 
so  for  the  smaller  breeder  who  has  to 
rcl\'  on  one  mature  stallion.  A  breeder 
shoiilfl  get  from  75  to  85  1  cr  eent.  of  his 
mares   in    foal. 

There  are  ahva>'s  son c  young  n'ares 
which  do  not  breed  re.;ularl\ ,  as  the 
best  age  for  breeding  is  from  eight  to 
20  \ears,  the  sane  as  with  the  stallions. 
There  is  no  l)etter  hel|)  f«»r  the  brood 
n  ares  than  a  large,  good  blue  grass 
pasture. 

One  stallion  turned  loose  in  a  separ- 
ate pasture  with  12  or  15  n^ares  seen  s 
to  gi\e  nxire  satisfaetor\  results  than 
any  other  way.  Sometimes,  hf)we\er, 
stallions  are  too  wild  to  turn  loose,  as 
th(y  will  rhase  the  n'ares  and  injure 
them,  and  n  ore  so  the  ones  not  in  heat. 
Hand  bree<li»ig  will  have  to  be  relief! 
Ml     in    such    rases.     Stallions    should    be 


the  irare  at  foaling  tin  e.  Age,  care  and 
exercise  of  the  stallion  also  has  much 
to  do  with  H'aking  the  breeding  season 
a  success  or  failure. 

G.  R.  RAU. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Pine  tar  is  excellent  for  fresh  cuts 
on  anin^ds.  It  is  also  good  for  placing 
in  the  feed  troughs  of  sheep  as  a  pre- 
\enti\e    against    disease.     Shee[)    like    it. 

In  dthorning  cattle  cut  from  one- 
fourth  i<i  ore  half  inch  under  the  skin 
to  induce  tpiick  and  smooth  healing, 
anfl  to  pre\ent  the  stuu'p  of  the  horn 
grr)wing.  Keep  the  freshly  dehorned 
aniiral  in  a  stall  where  no  dust  or  dirt 
will  fall  itu«)  the  wound. 

Hy  growing  and  butchering  ><)ur  own 
animals  at  hone  >()U  can  .sa\e  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  j-cr  cent,  on  the 
family    r  eat     bill. 

It  is  stated  b\  gojid  authority  that  a 
bushel    of    corn    in    the    form    of    sila 


posed  of;  let  good  grades  and  pure-breds 
take    their    places. 

Repeated  e.xperin^ents  have  shown  that 
cottonseed  meal  is  a  dangerous  feed 
for  hogs,  but  it  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
feed  for  cows  and  sheep.  To  horses 
it   must   be   fed  only   in   small   amounts. 


MOULDY    OR     DUSTY    HAY    FO 
HORSES. 


e 


Several  correspondents  have  written 
us  rei  entl>'  c(»ncerning  the  possibility 
of  damage  t(»  horses  from  feeding  moldy 
or  dusl>    ha>'. 

One  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  in  whic  h  such  hay  can  be  treated 
to  niake  it  safe  to  feed.  Another  says 
he  is  feeding  dusty  clo\er  hay  to  colts, 
but  is  onh-  gi\ing  a  small  amount  of 
it  and  sprinkling  it  with  water.  He 
wishes  to  kninv  if  there  is  any  danger 
in  so  doing. 

All  horsenen  speak  strongly  against 
feeding    (Uisly    or    mouldy    hay    to    any 


grain  fed,  more  so  than  the  mares.  It 
is  early  enough  to  start  to  breed  in  the 
middle  part  <A  May,  as  a  small  per  cent, 
of  colts  will  come  before  this  time. 

The  stallion  will  l)e  mosth  blamed 
for  a  low  percentage  of  colts,  but  I 
think  the  trouble  is  more  often  with 
the  mares.  Large  pastures  are  a  neces- 
sity, as  there  are  without  question  more 
troubles  arising  from  small  pastures, 
such  as  abortions,  mares  not  getting  in 
foal,  etc.  We  all  know  the  horse  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  animals  in  existence,  and 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  eat  from 
ground  covered  with  manure,  etc. 

One  of  the  main  points  is  to  breed  the 
Shetlands  at  the  right  time;  not  to 
overtax  a  stallion;  not  to  feed  the  stal- 
lions and  mares  too  much;  not  to  keep 
them  too  poor;  to  wean  the  foals  within 
about  five  months;  to  look  out  for  abor- 
tion, which  is  infectious  and  will  go 
through  a  herd. 

A  quiet  place  should  be  provided  for 


A  PAIR  OF  PRIZE  WINNING  DEVONS 

will  {)roduce,  through  cows,  ten  pounds 
of  butter  andjjfifteen  pounds  of  pork 
with  the  skim  milk  fed  to  swine.  If 
this  be  true,  and  it  seems  to  be,  then 
the  average  farmer  could  more  than 
double  the  profits  on  his  animals  by 
building  a  silo  and  feeding  silage  in- 
stead of  dry  corn  and  stover.  We  have 
only  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of 
crops  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

If  veal  calves  are  as  high  priced  this 
spring  as  they  were  last  it  will  be  a 
temptation  to  market  most  of  them,  but 
don't  do  it.  One  reason  why  cattle  of 
all  kinds  are  so  scarce  is  that  too  much 
stock  has  been  sold  at  calf  hood  age. 
Save  the  calves;  they  will  grow  into 
good  money  within  a  short  time. 

One  good  feature  at  least  of  the  large 
run  of  animals  during  the  past  year  to 
the  live  stock  centers  will  result  in 
farmers  and  stockmen  keeping  and  breed- 
ing better  animals  in  the  future.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  scrubs  have  been  dis- 


sort  of  horses,  on  account  of  the  likeli- 
hoofl  of  wind  or  digestive  troubles  fol- 
lf)wing.  The  only  way  to  be  entire- 
K'  f)n  the  safe  side  is  to  feed  only  the 
best  (|ualit>'  of  hay,  free  from  mold  or 
dust,  and  put  up  in  the  best  condition. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  mouldy  or 
dusty  hay,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  shake  as  free  from  dust  as  possible, 
then  to  sprinkle  it  with  salt  water.  It 
is  also  recommended  to  chaff  it,  moist- 
en, and  mix  with  the  grain.  When  fee 
ing  poor  quality  hay  to  horses,  we  w'ou 
alwa>s  be  on  the  lookout  for  wind  and 
digestive  troubles,  and  would  stop  feed- 
ing such  hay  at  the  first  appearance  of 
anything  abnormal. 


W.  L.  Rhodes  of  Guttenberg,  N.  J., 
has  located  at  the  Gentlemen's  Driving 
Park,  Baltimore.  He  will  make  his 
first  start  of  the  season  there.  "Dusty," 
as  his  friends  like  to  call  him,  has  15 
racers  in  his  stable. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  May 
NATIONAL    DAIRY    SHOW  NOTES. 


Ill 


The  farmers  and  dair>'men  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  all 
friends  of  the.  National  Dairy  Show  As- 
sociation will  be  interested  in  knowing 
of  the  plans  of  promotion  and  develop- 
ment that  contribute  to  the  holding  of 
the  191 1  Show. 

An  executive  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Swift,  Chicago,  Chair- 
man, W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,   Pa., 

A.  Walker,  Chicago,  A.  J.  Glover,  Ft. 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  F.  J.  Macnish,  Chicago, 
and  Wm.  Hill,  Bloomingdale,  Ind., 
has  been  selected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  men  who  ha\e  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  their  different  fields  of  dairy 
endeavor  and  the  National  Dairy  Show 
will  enjoy  the  same  ability  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business  affairs.  They  have 
selected  Hon.  A.  O.  Auten,  Jerseyville, 
III.,  as  general  manager  and  have  located 
the  coming  exi)osition  to  be  held  at 
Chicago. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  Association 
has  exjxjnded  more  than  $2oo,(m>o.oo 
in  promoting  the  dairy  industry,  and  the 
dairymen  of  the  country  may  rest  assured 
that  the  management  strives  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  rest  upon  it  as  the 
"clearing  house  of  the  dairy  industry" 
as  it  has  proi)erly  been   termed. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  renders  a 
service  not  attempted  by  any  other 
agency.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but 
on  the  contrary,  seeks  the  support  and 
co-operation  of,  and  aims  to  work  in 
harmony  with,  and  supplement,  and 
make  more  effective,  the  efforts. of  ever>' 
other  organization  and  agency  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  dairy  industry-an 
industry  representing  an  annual  output 
of    nearly   a    billion    dollars. 

The  National  Dairy  Shov\'  Association, 
A.  O.  Auten,  (ieneral   Manager 

A  GREAT  DAIRY  VENTURE. 


IIcl 


A  California  pajier  states  that  the 
largest  dairy  farm  along  the  coast  has 
been  establi.shed  by  the  Guiberson  Con- 
pany  of  Corcoran,  (  alif.  The  company 
is  incorporated  for  $5(K),(joo  and  $274,(kx) 
worth  of  the  stock  is  already  paid  for. 
The  purpose  is  to  conduct  a  dairy  farm 
where  alfalfa  will  be  conxerted  into  but- 
ter, cheese,  hams,  bacon  and  lard  with- 
out going  off  the  {)lace.  These  pnxlucts 
will  be  sold  under  the  name  and  guarantee 
of  the  company.  The  organization  has 
acquired  title  to  2,300  acres  of  fine  alfalfa 
land  and  has  seeded  1,200  acres  of  this 
to  alfalfa  all  of  which  is  looking  well  at  the 
present  time.  Some  buildings  are  already 
upon  the  farm  and  a  barn  40x150  feet, 
two  dwelling  houses,  two  bunk  houses, 
two  implement  sheds,  se\eral  miles  of 
fencing  and  an  artesian  well,  2,000  feet 
deep,  are  the  imf)rovements  that  have 
been  added.  The  well  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  valley.  It  is  the  purjHJse  to 
have  four  of  these  before  the  place  is 
ished.  One  small  dairy  of  100  cows 
in  working  order  upon  the  place  at  the 
present  time  but  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Enough  cattle  to  eat  up  the  alfalfa  that 
can  be  grown  on  2,o<x)  acres  and  the  grain 
from  300  acres  will  be  kept.  It  is  said 
that  Corcoran  already  had  the  largest 
thoroughbred  stock  farm  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  this  will  add  to  her  glory^  by 
giving  her  the  largest  dairy  farm  here, 
if  not  in  the  United  States. 


he  could  not  understand  why  land  in 
Nebraska  was  higher  in  price  than  it 
was  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  only  worth 
half  as  much  there,  hardly  that,  for  in 
Mercer  county  he  said  it  could  be  bought 
for  $50  per  care  and  good  farm  land  at 
that.  Here  in  Nebraska,  we  think  $100 
per  acre  a  very  moderate  price.  They 
do  not  farm  in  Pennsylvania  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  plan  either  and  those  fellows 
who  talk  about  reducing  the  acres  might 
explain  this  matter  to  us.  If  the  small 
farm  where  intensive  culture  is  more 
apt  to  be  carreid  on  reduces  the. value  of 
farm  land  and  leads  to  abandoned  farms, 
then  let  us  have  the  bigger  farm.  But  is 
that  the  reason? 


ALFALFA  MANAGEMENT. 


The  Nebraska  I^xfieriment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  120  with  the 
above  named  title.  This  bulletin  may 
be  had  free  of  cost  l)y  residents  of  Ne- 
braska upon  ajjplication  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETIN 
No.  120. 


The  Nebraska  F^xperiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  120,  en- 
titled, "Alfalfa  Management."  This  give 
a  summary  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  in  securing  a  stand  and  in 
handling  a  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  discussion 
relates  to  the  eastern  as  well  as  to  the 
western  sections. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  in  writing 
this  bulletin  to  put  the  material  in 
such  a  form  that  the  farmer  can  readi- 
ly finfl  a  discussion  of  the  phase  in 
which  he  is  partiiularly  interested.  The 
first  di\ision  treats  of  the  kind  of  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
with  suggestions  for  treating  soil  which 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results.  This 
is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  .seed 
bed.     The  niethod|of  its  prepar.it ion  and 
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the    importance    of    manure    receive    a 
prominent  place. 

The  farmers  are  advised  to  purcha.se 
their  seed  from  the  north  or  from  the 
dry  land  of  the  northwest,  rather  than 
from  the  south.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  no  seed  be  used  which  has  not  been 
tested  for  purity  and  for  germination 
by  the  government  seed  laboratory 
located  at  Lincoln.  This  test  will  be 
made  free. 

A  discussion  of  the  amount  of  seed 
per  acre  and  of  the  various  methods 
of  seeding  will  help  the  man  who  is 
in  doubt  in  reference  to  this  point. 
Broadcasting  is  compared  with  drill- 
ing, both  with  a  disk  drill  and  a  press 
drill.  Warnings  are  gi\en  to  farmers 
who  use  either  method,  and  sugges- 
tions for  greater  success. 

There  is  a  comparison  m.ade  of  spring 
seeding,  early  sumn.er  seeding,  late 
summer  seeding,  and  fall  seeding,  from 
which  conclusions  are  draw.i.  The  late 
summer  seeding  is  recommended  for 
sections  of  the  state  where  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
start  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  important  subject  of  disking  the 
alfalfa  is  discussed  quite  thoroly.  The 
conclusions  are  based  upon  reports  which 
have  been  received  from  a  large  nund^er 
of  farmers  who  have  practiced  diskinij 
their  fields  to  increase  the  yield.  The 
results  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  prac- 
tice unless  the  field  is  to  be  plowed  ud 
in  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  disked 

Directions  are  given  for  thickeninir 
the  stand  on  fields  where  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  It 
is  stated  that  this  can  be  succes.sfullv 
done  in  many  instances.  Kecommen- 
dations  are  made  to  alfalfa  seed  growers 
and  the  bulletin  cIo.ses  with  a  brief  di.s- 
cussion  of  methods  of  caring  for  the  hav 
and    of  pasturing  the  alfalfa    field. 

This  bulletin  may  be  had  free  of  cost 
by   residents  of   Nebraska   Ufnjn  applica 
tion    to   the    Nebraska    Agricultural    Ex- 
periment   Station,    Lincoln. 

E.  A.  BURNETT, 

Director. 
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A   farmer  from   western    Pennsylvania 
who  visited  us  here  not  long  ago,    said 


Jhe  Luxury  Of  A  Lake  Trip 

Where  v.! ill  you  spend  your  summer  vacation/ 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the 
nioiit  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  ia  operated  between  Detroit  and 
CUvcIand,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
l.efweeri  Toledo,  Detroit.  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
port^:  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo.  Cleveland 
nnd  Hut-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
he.  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  I5lh  to  Sep- 
•  hrr  lOth,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Cioderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip.-  Special  Day  Trips 
lietween  ?)rlroit  and  Cirveland.  Dorinfl  July  and 
August.— kiiiroad  TIckrts  Available  on  Steamers. 
Send  2  (  cnl  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Addres     L.  G.  l.rwis.  G.  P.  A..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  I    cN'.iiian.Pres.  A. A.  Schantz.  Gen'IMgr. 

Uetro      An  (  leveland  Navigation  Co. 
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HOG    CHOLERA   CURED 

SNODDY    REMEDY  CO.,  Alon,  Ills.  Orient,  O.,  Nov.  i6,  '09 

Gentlemen: — I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  ara  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters   addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.   McKINLEY. 

Snoddy's  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and   keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  vsent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  III.    Station^'C 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS— 50  cents  a  year; 
three  years  for  $1.00,  Single  copy  5 
cents.  Discontinued  at  end  of  paid 
subscriptions.  Samples  on  application. 
Canada  subscriptions  12  cents  extra. 
Agents  wanted. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at 
any  time  and  will  begin  with  the  current 
issue  unless  otherwivse  specified. 

HOW  TO  REMIT— Send  money  by 
Postal  Money  Order,  Express  Order, 
Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter.  One 
and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  or- 
dering a  change  in  address  be  sure  to 
give  former  as  well  as  present  address. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  for 
each  agate  line,  each  month.  5  ix?r  cent, 
discount  for  cash  with  order.  Average 
seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate 
lines  to  an  inch  measure. 

N.  Y.  OFFICE— 150  Nassau  Street, 
R.  1829. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe 
that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper 
is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by 
trusting  any  delil>erate  swindler  advertis- 
ing in  our  columns,  and  any  such  ^-windier 
will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect 
subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscril)ers  and  honest,  re- 
ix)nsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  resjx)nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest 
bankrupts  sanctioned  byt  he  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Blooded  Stock  when  writing  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— The 
editors  are  always  glad  to  examine  manu- 
script's suitable  for  publication  in  this 
magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to 
submit  photographs  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  any  phase  of  farm  life.  Stamps  should 
accompany  both  manuscripts  and  photo- 
graphs to  insure  their  return  if  theyjare 
noc  accepted. 

Issue  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month 
by  F.  C.  Farrington,  Publisher. 

ORIGINALLY  entered  at  the  Post- 
office  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  as  Second-Class 
Mail    Matter,    May   27,    1899. 

Application  for  Second-ClaFs  entry 
at  the  post-office  at  New  Market,  New 
Jersey,   now   pending. 


PRODUCTS  OF  HAWAII  INCREASE; 
WAGES  LOWER. 


Census    Bulletin    Shows    Growth    of 

Sugar    and    Rice    Industries    in 

the   Island   in   Last   Decade. 


In  a  preliminary  statement  of  the 
census  of  manufactures  in  Hawaii  for 
1909,  issued  in  Washington,  it  is  shown 
that  in  two  principal  industries — sugar 
and  rice — the  value  of  the  products 
increased  enormously,  while  salaries  and 
wages  show  a  decrease. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  product  in- 
creased from  $19,255,000  in  1899,  to 
$39,950,000,  while  salaries  and  wages 
decreased  from  $1,112,000  in  1899  to 
$1,047,000.  The  value  of  the  rice  pro- 
duct increased  in  the  same  ten  years 
from  $664,000  to  $2,239,000,  while  sal- 
aries and  wages  decreased  from  $61,- 
000  to  $47,000,  or  23  per  cent. 

The  statistics  show  a  great  devel- 
opment in  canning  and  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables  since  the  islands  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States. 

COLLAR  FOR  A  GROWING  COLT. 


If  you  are  breaking  a  young  colt  this 
winter,  one  which  will  make  lots  of 
growth  yet,  get  him  one  of  the  cheap 
cloth  collars  stuffed  with  cotton.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  a  colt's  shoulder 
hurt  by  such  a  collar  and  the  cost  is  not 
great  if  the  colt  grows  so  that  you  have 
to  lay  it  aside.  Such  collars  sell  in 
most  places  for  75  cents,  while  a  leather 
one  would  cost  at  least  $2.50. 

PREMATURE. 


Mr.  Taft  had  ample  opportunity  to 
veto  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  bill.  His 
present  talk  of  vetoing  tariff  bills  which 
have  not  yet  even  been  drawn  or  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  the  circumstances 
is  rather  premature. 

SPORT. 


"Well,  Bill,"  said  Dawson,  as  he  met 
Holloway  on  the  avenue,  "did  you  get 
any  good  hunting   up   in   Maine?" 

"Fine,"   said    Holloway. 

"How  did  that  new  dog  Wilkins  gave 
you  work?"  asked   Dawson. 

"Splendid,"  said  Holloway.  "Fact  is, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  we  wouldn't 
have  had  any  hunting  at  all.  He  ran 
away  at  the  first  shot  and  we  went  four 
days  looking  for  him," — Harper's  Weekly. 


Uniformity  of  shape,  size  and  color  is 
essential  when  breeding  carefully.  Do 
not  put  birds  of  different  sizes  or  markings 
in  the  same  pen.  Mate  them  up  so  that 
you  will  get  the  best  results  from  these 
different    standpoints. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  -  CHINAS.   BERK- 
SHIRES      AND      CHESTER       WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever  owned.  Cannot  tell  you  all 
here,  but  I  have  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2 
to  6  months  old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  leady  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
go  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  Cochranvllle.  Pa. 

FOR     SALE — Some     fine     Yorkshire     Pigs    no 
better    stock    in    U.    S.     Just    imported — new 
blood.     A.  A.   BRADLEY,  Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 

MILCH  GOATS. 

MILCH    GOATS— Information    regarding    this 
most      profitable      milk      producing      animal. 
Write    G.    H.    Wickersham,    1242    St.    Francis 
avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

POULTRY. 
FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  eggs  of  Single 

Comb  Brown  Leghorns;  finest  strains.  Cup 
and  Blue  Ribbon  winners  at  Cumberland, 
Frostburg  and  Somerset.  600  fine,  large  farm- 
raised  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty.five  extra  choice  Light  Brahma  cock- 
erels for  sale.     Write  me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.  Sand  Patch.  Pa 

FOR     SALE — Thoroughbred      Durocs     Poland 
Chinas    and    large    Yorkshire    Swine,    Rhode 
Island   Red   Chickens  and   eggs. 

W.   M.   HARSHMAN. 
Thurmont,   Md 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TROTTING     MARE     for    sale— a    handsome, 
black,  trotting  mare  and   beautiful  stud  colt, 
very  fast.     Second  cousin  to  Dan  Patch.     Price 
$200.     P.  J.   WYAND.   Cumberland.    Md. 

FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie  puppies, 
sired  by  the  noted  "Flying  Comet"  and 
"Laddie  Boy,"  out  of  bitches  bred  in  the  purple; 
perfectly  marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy^ 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up.  FRANK 
H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsville.   Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Registered  Holstein 
bull  calf.  Mostly  white.  Fine  individual. 
Good  pedigree.  Write  for  pedigree,  photo- 
graph and  price.  MADISON  COOPER.  loi 
Court,   Watertown,   N.   Y. 
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SOW  AND  PIG  HOUSE. 


All  during  the  winter  and  up  to  the 
last  days  of  spring  it  will  pay  to  pro- 
vide the  sow  due  to  farrow  with  a  warm 
and  dry  house.  A  young  litter  of  pigs 
at  the  present  time  is  worth  good  money, 
and  a  few  dollars  and  a  few  hours  of  time 
spent  in  making  a  good  house  for  the  sow 
and  her  young  may  result  in  saving  the 
young  pigs.  Any  time  up  to  the  last 
of  March  nights  are  apt  to  be  very  cold, 
and  a  pig  just  born  will  soon  perish  when 
the  temperature  is  down  near  the  zero 
point  unless  the  house  in  which  it  is 
born  is  very  warm  and  well  protected 
from  the   wind. 

The  critical  time  in  the  life  of  a  pig  is 
the  first  hour  after  it  is  born,  before  it 
becomes  thoroughly  dry.  After  it  is 
dry  the  danger  point  is  passed.  Cold 
wind  blowing  through  the  sow  and  pig 
house  will  soon  chill  and  kill  the  infant 
pig  before  it  becomes  dry  and  is  able 
to  take  nourishment. 

The  essential  points  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sow  and  pig  house  for  cold 
weather  are  a  raised  and  dry  floor  anH 
all  cracks  stopped  against  the  wind.  If 
the  floor  fits  well  around  the  ground 
line  and  the  side  walls  are  perfectly 
tight  the  air  inside  the  house  will  l)e 
still  and  mild  even  when  the  cold  wind 
is  blowing  outside.  Wind  will  not  blow 
in  at  the  door  if  it  cannot  escape  through 
openings  in  the  roof  or  walls.  For 
this  reason,  heavy  felt  roofing  is  best  for 
a  covering,  as  it  makes  a  i)erfectly  tight 
wall  against  the  cold  wind,  and  also  keeps 
out  dampness.  My  sow  and  pig  houses 
are  roofed  and  the  side  walls  covered  with 
heavy  felt  roofing  paper.  A  square  of 
roofing  material  will  about  cover  the  top 
and  side  walls  of  a  good  sized  house  for 
the  sow.  A  roll  of  this  material  costing 
two  dollars  or  less  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  with  the  first  litter  coming  in 
cold  weather. 

The  sow  house  at  farrowing  time  in 
winter  should  be  warm  and  dry,  but 
supplied  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
bedding.  With  too  much  bedding  the 
young  pigs  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the 
sow. 


CARE  OF  PIGS. 


Hon.  C.  C.  Pervier,  respected  law- 
maker and  successful  farmer  of  Shef- 
field, III.,  has  been  responding  to  num- 
erous calls  from  farmers'  institutions  for 
details  in  reference  to  successful  man- 
agement of  pigs  during  winter.  Follow- 
ing are  a  few  high  i>oints  from  his  re- 
marks; 

Much  complaint  is  heard  of  pigs  not 
doing  well  in  winter  feeding — loss  of 
appetite,  failure  to  fatten,  cough  and 
unthrifty  appearance. 

The  hog  is  the  only  farm  animal  that 
wears  his  summer  clothes  all  winter. 
He  does  not  grow  a  heavier  coat  of 
hair  for  winter  protection  like  the  horse 
or  cow,  and  for  this  reason  more  care 
should  be  given  to  make  him  comfort- 
able at  all  times. 

There  are  three  essentials  for  health, 
thrift  and  gain,  to  be  considered  in  win- 
ter management  to  obtain  best  results; 
these  are  clean  food,  pure  water  and  dry 
comfortable  sleeping  places. 

Clean  Food. — The  food  of  the  pig 
should  be  as  clean  as  for  any  other 
farm  animal — that  is,  it  should  not  be 
mixed  or  contaminated  with  any  sub- 
stance that  contains  no  food  value.  Dirt 
and  filth  taken  into  the  stomach  along 
with  food  impairs  digestion  and  reduces 
the    gain;    it    also    affects    the    appetite 


and  general  health  of  the  pig.  Then 
too,  considerable  part  of  the  food  con- 
sumed is  required  to  develop  energy 
to  separate  and  expel  the  indigestible 
matter. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  excre- 
ment of  all  animals  is  poisonous  to 
themselves,  and  while  pigs  may  profit- 
ably follow  cattle,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  their  food  be  not  contaminated 
with  their  own  excrement.  This  means 
that  pigs  should  never  be  fed  on  the 
ground  in  a  yard  or  pen  where  their 
own  excrement  abounds.  Feeding  on 
the  meadows  or  pastures,  moving  about 
from  place  to  place,  is  a  good  way  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  feeding  from  the 
cribs,  to  insure  cleanliness  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  feeding  floor  and  it  should 
be  cleaned  after  every  feed. 

A  feeding  floor  is  one  of  several  im- 
provements on  the  farm  that  pays  big 
interest  on  its  cost  and  not  only  that, 
but  pays  back  its  cost  as  well. 

The  floor  may  be  made  of  concrete 
or  planks,  as  preferred,  but  concrete  is 
everlasting  and  more  easily  cleaned.  In 
locating  the  feeding  floor,  two  things 
should  be  considered — convenience  in 
feeding  and  confort  of  the  pigs  while 
eating  their  food.  The  best  location  is 
on  the  south  side  of  a  corn  crib — never 
on  the  west  or  north.  The  west,  north 
and  east  sides  should  be  tight  boarded, 
six  feet  to  provide  efficient  wind  break 
but  the  south  side  should  l)e  ojjen  so  the 
sun  may  shine  upon  the  floor.  Never 
build  a  feeding  floor  adjoining  the  hog- 
house  or  sleeping  quarters;  locate  it  a 
few  rods  away  from  such  places,  so  the 
pigs  will  have  a  short  distance  to  walk 
for  their  food  and  there  will  be  little 
but  cobs  to  remove  from  the  floor. 

Pure  Water. — Over  40  per  cent,  of  a 
fat  pig  is  water  and  a  reduction  of  the 
water  supply  below  the  natural  require- 
ments will  reduce  the  gain  ju.st  as  surely 
as  a  reduction  of  food  will.  Well  or 
spring  water  is  better  than  water  from 
ix>nds  or  streams.  Standing  or  stagnant 
water  about  the  barns  or  lots  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Pigs  should  have  clean, 
pure  water  always  at  hand,  day  and 
night;  they  drink  but  little  at  a  time 
yet  often,  and  if  it  is  not  always  acces- 
sible they  will  not  get  as  much  as  is 
retjuired   for   normal   development. 

How  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  water  in  winter  is  a  problem  that 
each  farmer  will  have  to  solve  for  him- 
self. 

Concrete  Waterer. — We  have  solved 
this  problem  by  making  a  concrete  wa- 
terer on  the  barrel  and  float  plan,  ex- 
cept that  the  pigs  drink  from  concrete 
boxes  about  12  inches  sc|uare  instead 
of  from  the  barrel  in  the  old  way.  The 
water  passes  from  the  barrel  into  the 
boxes  through  holes  in  a  galvanized 
iron  plate.  The  dirt  cannot  get  into 
the  barrel,  but  accumulates  in  the 
boxes  from  which  it  can  easily  be  re- 
moved. A  tank  heater  is  kept  in  the 
barrel  to  warm  the  water.  Pigs  will 
not  drink  as  much  water,  if  very  cold, 
as  they  require,  and  warming  the  water 
has  induced  them  to  drink  more,  be- 
sides it  is  cheafjcr  to  warm  the  water 
with  fuel  than  to  warm  it  with  food. 

Pigs  mu.st  not  be  allowed  to  sleep 
in  manure  piles,  strawstacks  or  in  any 
place  from  which  they  will  con-e  steam- 
ing or  sweating.  The  sleeping  places 
must  be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold, 
and  so  arranged  that  cold  winds  cannot 
blow  in  upon  the  pigs  yet  there  must 
be   good    ventilation. 

Good  judgment  must  be  used  in  bed- 
ding the   pigs.     If  on   the  ground,   well 
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protected  from  cold  drafts,  but  little  bed- 
ding is  needed.  If  on  an  elevated  floor, 
more  bedding  is  required  to  keep  cold 
from  coming  up  from  below;  if  on  a 
concrete  floor,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
pigs  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
concrete.  The  bedding  should  be  re- 
moved once  a  week,  the  sleeping  place 
thoroughly  dusted  with  air-slacked  lime 
and  new  bedding  provided.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  com- 
fort of  the  pigs  will  add  to  the  gain  and 
profit  in  feeding. 

Good  care  of  pigs  means  good  breed- 
ing, good  feeding,  constant  watchfulness, 
more  labor,  closer  attention  to  little 
details  and  finally  more  dollars  in  the 
pocketbook. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


A  malicious  truth  may  do  more  harm 
than  an  innocent  lie. 

Many  a  man  lives  by  his  wits  who 
never  wrote  a  joke  in  his  life. 

A  fellow  shouldn't  sit  in  a  hammock 
with  a  fat  girl  unless  he  knows  the  ropes. 

If  you  are  going  to  borrow,  borrow 
from  a  pessimist.  He  never  expects  to 
get  it  back. 

"By  the  time  a  man  is  financially  able 
to  gratify  his  appetite,"  says  the  dyspep- 
tic philosopher,     "he  hasn't  any." 

Wigg:  "My  wife  never  pays  any  at- 
tention to  anything  I  say."  Wagg: 
"You  evidently  don't  talk  in  your  sleep." 

Perhai)s  it's  true  that  man  wants 
but  little  here  below,  but  the  columns 
of  the  want  ads.  in  this  paper  seem  to 
disprove  it. 

Advice  to  poker  players:  Don't  monkey 
with  the  kitty.  ^'ou  might  get  scratched, 
and  not  be  able  to  ix)ny  up  that  expected 
stijiend  to  your  better  half. 

Entirely  too  many  people  in  this  world 
are  making  themselves  cross-eyed  look- 
ing for  the  street  of  easy  money.  This 
is  as  vain  and  foolish  as  hunting  for  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Barbers  should  be  required  by  law 
to  sterilize  every-  razor  used.  The  dangers 
of  poison  are  too  great  to  risk.  A  Hacken- 
sack  tailor  who  was  cut  on  the  cheek  by  a 
barber's  razor  has  been  laid  up  with  a 
painful  case  of  blood  poisoning. 


ROBBED       WHILE       YOU      WAIT. 


Inspector  Wulf.son  in  Indianpolis  states 
that  in  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  he 
has  confiscated  upwards  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand fraudulent  measures  and  scales 
from  tradesmen.  Sealer  H.  A.  Boyer 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last  summer  made  a 
special  investigation  of  small  wooden 
berry  boxes.  In  the  entire  city  he  could 
not  find  a  single  box  containing  a  full 
quart.  Commi.ssioner  Clement  J.  Driscoll 
of  New  York  City,  reported  that  in  April, 
May  and  June.  1910,  his  inspectors  visited 
12,486  places  of  business.  They  con- 
demned and  confiscated  3,906  weighing 
and  measuring  in.struments.  Nearly  half 
of  these  were  crudely  and  barefacedly 
fraudulent — measures  purposely  made 
short,  mostly  with  false  bottoms;  and 
false  scales,  weights  plugged  with  putty, 
and  the  like.  Yet  only  seventy-one  of 
these  seizures  could  be  made  the  basis 
of  penal  actions  against  the  offenders. 
That's  partly  because  the  insf^ectors 
haven't  the  power  to  arrest,  and  also  be- 
cause the  fact  that  a  dealer  is  selling  from 
a  wrongly  adjusted  scale  is  not,  according 
to  law,  presumptive  evidence  of  intent 
to  defraud. — Metropolitan   Magazine. 
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*age  Kine 


THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM. 


THE    INCUBATOR    VS.    THE    HEN. 


The  modf  rn  incubator  is  recognized  as 
an  absolute  necessity  by  the  man  who, 
in  this  latitude,  would  get  chickens  out 
of  the  shell  before  the  first,  or  even  the 
middle  of  April.  It  is  equally  true  tha 
in  these  times  of  >ear-round  demands  for 
all  kinds  of  i)oultr>'  j)roducts  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  considerable  proiutrUon  of  the 
annual  poultry-  cnjp  be  hatched  before 
the  latter  <late.  llence  it  is  that  the 
incubator  is  coming  into  more  general 
use  year  by  >ear  as  its  ca[)al>ilities  are 
being  better  understood  and  ai>preciated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  incubator 
has  not  ahva>s  been  given  the  credit  it 
deserves  for  having  brought  the  poultry 
industrx  up  to  its  present  position. 
To  the  (ontrarv',  it  has  many  times 
l>een  charged  with  results  for  which  it 
was  in  no  way  resfxjnsible.  The  dyed- 
in-the-wool  advocates  of  natural  hatch- 
ing tell  us  that  it  is  possible  to  hatch 
( hickens  just  as  successfully  with  hens 
as  with  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 
The  incubator  manufacturer  does  not  dis- 
pute this  but  a  proposal  from  him  t«)  con- 
duct a  test  of  the  two  methods  during  the 
winter  months  would  prove  a  little  dis- 
concerting to  the  friends  of  the  hen.  The 
followers  of  the  hen  would  then  no  tloubt 
point  to  the  undis|)uted  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  strong,  healthy  chicks  from 
early  hatches  is  sometimes  low.  The 
trojible  is  the>-  do  not  stop  to  consider 
the  conditions  under  which  the  eggs  that 
go  into  tin-  incul)at<jrs  in  January,  Feb- 
ruar\-  and  March  are  produced.  Prac- 
tically all  *A  them  come  from  stcK'k  that 
is  clost'l\  Confined;  some  are  from  hens 
wliost-  vitality  has  been  impaired  through 
heavy  laying  during  the  early  winter, 
while  some  are  from  immature  i)ullets, 
and  all  must  admit  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  have  a  high  average  of  fer- 
tility or  strong  germinative  fniwer  under 
suih    con<liti<»ns. 

It  has  become  rather  common  to  at- 
tribute weakness  in  chicks  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  hatched  artificially.  Some 
e\tn  go  so  far  as  to  blame  artificial  in- 
cubation for  the  development  of  that  mys- 
terious ailment  known  as  white  diarrhoea, 
an<l  predict  that  the  continued  use  of  in- 
cul)ators  will  finally  work  i)ennanent  in- 
jury' to  the  vitality  of  our  poultry  stock. 
It  is  a  fact  that  more  weak  chickens  are 
hatched  in  incubators  than  under  hens, 
for,  as  intimated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  sitting  hen  does  business  only 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
breedin.^  stock  is  ujK)n  the  range  and  fer- 
tility and  germinative  power  are  at  the 
highest  [xjint.  The  remedy  for  weak 
chicks  among  early  hatches  lies  in  more 
rational  handling  of  the  breeding  stock, 
not  in  discarding  the  incubator.  The 
white  diarrhoea  "mystery,"  simmered 
down,  apjx-'ars  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
cleanlines.s — or  uncleanliness,  rather.  At 
any  rate  it  is  rather  significant  that  some 
incubator  ustrs  who  formerly  were  trou- 
blcfl  with  this  disease  have  been  able  to 
avoid  it  by  th(jroughly  disinfecting  the 
niiichines  before  each  hatch.  Also  that 
in  s<3me  instances  the  infection  has  been 
traced  to  the  litter  used  in  brooders,  all 
of  which  would  indicate  that  cleanliness 
is  the  greatest  essential  no  matter  what 
system   of  incubation  is  u.sed. 

Saginaw  Co.  A.  L.  J. 


The  use  of  cedar  poles  for  perches  is 
reconimended  by  a  man  who  has  had 
much  e.xperience  in  poultry  raising,  be- 
cause   they   harbor   no   vermin. 


THE     RIGHT     REMEDY     AT     THE 
RIGHT  TIME. 


WHY    FARMERS    SHOULD    BE    IN- 
TERESTED    IN     POULTRY     OF 
THE  BEST  KIND. 

From  an  Editorial  in  Southern  Poultry 
Magazine. 

There  are  farmers  all  over  the  country 
who  would  like  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  their  work,  but 
with  many  it  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  it   will   pay  or  not. 

Eggs  and  meat  value  is  what  the  farm- 
er is  looking  for  most,  and  to  get  good 
strains  for  these  purposes  and  to  know 
how  to  handle  them  and  to  feed  them  is 
the  main  question.  This  and  the  ways  of 
producing  economically  is  the  improve- 
ment the  farmer  stands  in  need  of  the 
most.  If  at  poultry  exhibits,  either  the 
county  fair  or  the  winter  show,  the  man- 
agement would  i)rovide  for  egg  tests  for 
hens,  and  show  and  e.xplain  the  methods 
of  mating,  breeding,  feeding  and  build- 
ing up  an  egg  or  meat  strain  of  fowls, 
more  good  work  could  be  done  for  the 
farmer  than  could  possibly  be  done  by 
showing  fine  feathers  and  other  marvels 
and  points  that  are  generally  the  main 
features   of    the    shows. 

The  showing  of  trap  nests,  how  to  con- 
struct and  use  them,  the  advantage  of 
keeping  a  complete  account  of  hens, 
fowls  dressed,  with  data  as  to  age,  breed, 
feed,  etc.,  all  will  go  to  help  the  farmer, 
but  is  a  line  of  work  that  we  see  little  of 
at  any  of  the  pouKry  shows.  Pure  bred 
poultry  is  unquestionably  the  only  kind 
of  poultry  to  keep,  and  a  family  or  strain 
that  will  give  egg  and  meat  results  should 
have   the   lead   with    the   farmer. 

We  must  get  the  farmer  interested  in 
thoroughbred  poultry,  for  it  is  to  him  we 
must  look  to  supi)!y  the  growing  demand 
for  jwultry  meats  and  eggs.  True  it  is. 
that  we  have  many  extensive  broiler  ancl 
egg  producing  plants,  and  new  ones  are 
being  established  every  day,  but  the  cold 
fact  of  the  whole  proposition  is,  we  must 
look  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  keep  up 
the  production  of  these  foods.  We  are 
going  to  be  plain — the  farmer  will  never 
be  much  of  a  factor  in  the  poultry  and 
egg  business  until  he  wakes  up  to  the 
necessity  of  breeding  pure  bred  poultry. 
Some  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  but 
the  vast  majority  still  stick  to  the  old  fogy 
idea  that  a  hen  is  a  hen  because  she 
cackles,  and  a  rooster  is  a  rooster  because 
he   crows. 

If  this  is  true  about  poultry',  why  is  it 
not  true  about  grains?  Would  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  ever  think  of  planting  poor, 
common  corn,  instead  of  good  seed  corn, 
and  exi^ct  a  good  harvest?  We  think 
not.  Then  why  do  you  expect  common 
scrub  poultry  to  yield  you  as  much  as 
good  pure  bred  stock?  If  we  could  get 
every  farmer  and  every  farmer's  wife  to 
look  this  poultry  proposition  square  in 
the  face,  to  realize  the  great  and  growing 
possibilities  in  the  poultry  business,  and  if 
we  could  induce  them  to  buy  thorough- 
bred stock,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  but  what  the  poultry  on  the  farm 
would  pay  a  bigger  percentage  of  profit 
than  any  other  farm  product.  This  may 
be  a  strong  assertion  but  it  is  a  fact.  Mr, 
Farmer,  it  is  up  to  you. 


It  is  sometimes  a  puzzle  to  know  just 
what  to  do  or  what  to  use  for  the  many 
diseases  that  constantly  attack  horse 
fle.sh.  Diseases  that,  if  prom]>tly  dealt 
with,  shoidtl  either  decrease  the  cash 
value  or  the  service  value  of  the  horse. 
Prompt  action  when  fighting  disease  of 
most  any  kind  wins  more  than  half  the 
battle. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  horse,  his 
ordinary'  diseases  and  ailments  and  reme- 
dies to  be  applied  may  be  of  \aliiable 
assistance  to  many  of  our  readers. 

We  have  in  mind  a  little  book  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases." 
It  contains  an  intlex  of  diseases,  which 
gi\'es  the  s\nipt(»ms,  cause,  and  what  is 
said  to  be  the  best  treatment  of  each  and 
will  be  sent  l'>ee  to  an\'  of  our  readers. 
It  is  published  l)>'  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Compari)',  Kiujsburg  Falls,  \'crnujnt,  the 
makers  of   Kendall's  Spa\in   Cure. 

Nearly  every  horse  owner  realizes 
the  neces.sity  of  ha\ing  a  good  all  around 
remedy  on  the  stable  shelf  at  all  times. 

For  over  thirty  years  this  standard 
remedy  has  been  used  and  recommended 
by  horse  owners  all  over  the  country  and 
many  i)arts  of  the  world.  Not  only 
as  a  cure  for  Spavin,  but  as  a  thoroughly 
reliable  remedy  for  most  all  the  ordinary 
ailments  of  the  horse,  including  cuts, 
bruises,  swellings,  s()rains,  ringbone,  curb, 
sjilint  and  lameness  from  whate\  er  cause. 

It  is  well  to  be  prepared  to  apply 
the  right  remedy  at  the  right  time  and 
when  in  rloubt  to  be  guided  by  the  satis- 
factory experience  of  others 

1  )ruggists  ever>'where  sell  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  and  will  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  little  book  "A  Treatise  on  the  I  lorse 
and  His  Diseases"  free  of  charge.  Our 
readers  would  do  well  to  ha\e  this  book 
for  reference  ami  if  the  druggist  has  not 
a  su|)ply  write  to  the  Dr.  H.  |.  Kendall 
Co.,  Fnosburg  Falls,  X'ermont,  and  get 
one. 

TO  BOYS 

Wc  Want  You  To  Be- 
come a  Member  of 

"Blooded  Stock  Club" 

Ilavr  a  business  of  your  own  and  make  more 
money  in  One  Week  than  yon  ever  made  in  a 
Montli  before. 

If  you  want  MONEY  We  ran  help  you  get 
it — It  does  not  intf-rfere  with  your  regular 
duties— VVK  f;iVE  AWAY  MONEY  to  those 
lucky  enough  to  find  it  JOIN  the  "BLOOD- 
ED STOCK  CLUH"— One  in  every  town  if 
we  have  niemlx-rs  enoimh,  and  tliey  all  make 
money — ALL.  younu  and  ohi.  Write  for  fnl, 
particulars  and  sami»h<s  at  on«  e.  .Address  , 
BLOODED  .STOCK  CLUB,  New  Market.  N.  J. 
No   \'ai>it;il    R<'(|iiin'd. 

CACTI    FREE 

10    specimens    free    with    each     )  (5    order. 

Dealers       take       notice^— order       at       once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison 

Wholesale  Colleetor  Cacti. 
Mesilla   Park,  New   Mexico. 
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Suggests  something  big,  doesn't  it? 
Means  something  big,  too.  It  means,  for 
instance,  an  egg  farm  covering  241  acres, 
housing  over  18,000  laying  hens,  and 
yielding  profits  astonishing  to  those  not 
familiar  with  the  Million  Egg  Farm 
system  for  handling  chickens.  After  all, 
the  hen  is  the  real  Great  American  Bird. 
Nearly  4,000,000  of  her  eggs  are  eaten 
for  breakfast  by  hungry  New  Yorkers 
every  morning — Sundays  included.  Other 
cities  eat  eggs  in  proportion.  Marvelous, 
yes — but  what  are  >'ou  going  to  do  about 
it?  Maybe  you're  now  (loing  a  little 
something  to  bring  the  supply  of  eggs  uj) 
to  somewhere  near  the  demand.  That  is, 
maybe  you're  in  the  i)oidtry  business. 

The  Million  Egg  larm  is  chielly  in  the 
egg  business,  because  eggs  mean  ])rofits. 
The  egg  machine  on  the  farm  is  the  famous 
"Rancocas"  strain  of  single-condi,  white 
Leghorns.  She's  the  best  egg  machine 
ever  developed,  producing  a  large,  white, 
even-textured  egg — and  lots  of  it.  The 
whole  story  of  how  the  "Rancocas"  strain 
was  develo})ed  could  not  be  told  in  an 
article  of  this  length.  It  is  clearly  and 
entertainingly  told  in  Joel  M.  Foster's 
popular  Million  Egg  Farm  Book.  Mr. 
Foster  fouiuled  the  Rancocas  Poultry 
Farm — the  Million  Egg  Fann — at  Brown's 
Mills  in-the- Pines,  N.  J.,  and  has  made 
it  the  wonder  of  the  poultr>'  world.     In 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  Edgar 
f^riggs'  great  book  covers  ever>' 
branch  of  ixjultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profits 
and  success  with  i)oultry;  shows 
how  to  make  the  be.st  poultr>'  foo(l 
from  10  to  15c  per  bushel.  Briggs* 
Sy.stein  calls  for  less  eciuipment, 
labor  and  expense  than  any  other 
plan  and  by  it  one  man  can  easily 
care  for  2otx)  layers  and  3(K)0  chicks. 
Price  with  Poultry  Success  one  year, 
only  51.00. 

If  you  have  but  limit  space  you 
should  ftet  our  new  book 

'•The  Smith   Method   of 
Poultry  Keeping" 

which  gives  the  best,  nu)st  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keej)ing  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  and  care  required  to  the  min- 
imum and  does  not  recpiire  elaborate 
equipment.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
larger  plants.  Price  including  Poult r\ 
Success  for  one  year  only  $1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL    LIMITED 
TIME  OFFERS. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poidtr>'  Success 
for  one  year. 

Send  50c  for  copy  of  our  latest 
book,  "Up-to-Date  Poultry  Houses 
and    Appliances."     It    will    help   you. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  per 
year.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal published;  21st  year;  60  to  164 
pages;  best  writers;  l)eautifully  illus- 
trated; sample  copy  free.  Send  for 
Free  Booklet  Containing  Many  of 
the  Briftfts  Secrets  and  Other 
Valuahle  Information. 

THE    A.    D.    HOSTERMAN    CO., 
Springfield  AOhio. '; 


HEALTHY  HENS  LAY  FERTILE  EGGS 


We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of 


EGGS  THAT  HATCH  HEALTHY  CHICKS 


Taken  From  Our  Mating  Pens 


R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds— S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  fowls  are  the  Stron(i,  Hardy,  Winter-laying  Kind.     Raised  and  wintered  in  open 
front-houses.  msurinK  Strong,  Healty  Chicles. 

Price,  per  setting  of  fifteen — either  Icind — $2.00 

Carefully  packed,  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery 

WOODLAND  POULTRY  FARM,   BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


the  Million  Egg  Farm  Book  he  tells  in  a 
plain,  understandal)le,  breezy  and  re- 
freshing way  all  his  experiences,  all  the 
trials  and  mistakes  and  viitories  that 
led  to  the  ultimate  triumph.  The  Mil- 
lion I'2gg  Farm  Ho<jk  has  been  declared 
by  competent  critics  the  best  text-book 
obtainable  on  modern  and  successful 
poultry'  farming. 

The  "Rancocas"  system  of  incubating, 
brooding,  housing,  feeding,  and  caring  for 
chickens  has  achieved  several  remarkable 
results.  First  in  importance,  perhaps  is 
this:  The  "Rancocas"  system  causes  the 
layers  to  mcnilt  early  in  the  fall  and  keeps 
them  laying  well  in  winter  when  eggs 
are  highest  in  price.  This  means  ad- 
ditional profits.  One  extra  egg  a  week 
from  each  hen  will  pay  for  all  she  eats. 
Forced  moulting  inNohes  special  care  of 
the  hens  and  a  careful  sy.stem  of  tlieting. 
It  can  be  accomplished  an>where,  how- 
ever, through  practice  of  the  siime  moans 
used  at  "Rancocas."  There  are  now 
on  the  Rancocas  Farm  36  laying  houses. 
The  birds  are  run  in  units  of  500 — the 
widely  discusse<l  "Rancocas"  unit.  This 
unit  gi\'es  economy  of  labor  as  well  as 
tamer,  healthier,  happier  birds.  Each 
standard  Rancjxas  la>ing  hou.se  is  100 
feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  It  is  9  feet 
5  inches  high  in  front  and  4  feet  5  inches 
high  at  the  back.  The  advantages  of  this 
size  house  are  40  per  cent,  greater  capacity 
than  if  the  width  were  made  but  10  feet, 
with  no  extra  trouble  save  that  of  build- 
ing additional  tloor  and  roof.  A  warmer 
house  in  winter  than  would  be  possible 
with  a  higher  roof,  and  a  roof  plenty  high 
enough  to  jx^rmit  of  the  operator's  doing 
his  work  easily  without  bumping  his 
head.  A  criiisidcrable  saving  in  con- 
struction over  the  higher-r(M>f  house. 
Ample  room  for  each  bird,  but  no  lost 
space.  The  foundation  of  the  standard 
laying  house  is  made  of  concrete.  The 
single-pitch  roof  is  used,  because  it  is 
easiest  to  build  anil  gives  the  highest 
vertical  front  exposetl  to  the  sun's  rays. 
There  are  many  muslin  windows,  ])er- 
miiting  fresh  air  to  enter  at  all  times 
and  keeping  the  house  dean-scented  and 
|)ure  during  severe  weather  when  the 
other  windows  are  closed. 

The  Rancocas  Farm  guarantees  90 
per  cent,  fertility  in  its  hatching  eggs — 
a  jierfectly  safe  guarantee,  because  the 
average  fertility  on  the  farm  during 
I9C»9  and  1910  has  been  94}^^  per  cent. 
This  remarkable  record  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  health,  vitality,  and 
activity  of  Rancocas  layers.  It  is  a 
high  tribute  to  the  scientific  and  i)rac- 
tical  principles  of  management  explained 
by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  l>ook  about  the 
Million  Egg  I'arm.  Pullets'  eggs  are 
not  sold  for  hatching  by  "Rancocas." 
This  rule  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
high  quality  of  the  "Rancocas"  strain. 
Pullets  lay  more  eggs  than  do  hens,  but 
pullet  breeders  could  not  possibly  keep 
up  the  health,  strength  and  vigor  upon 


which  the  reputation  of  the  "Rancocas" 
strain  has  been  established.  The  Ran- 
cocas egg  machine  is  unique,  say  her 
sponsors,  and  he  must  be  kept  so.  The 
Million  Egg  F'arm  Book  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  met  with  in  in- 
cubating and  brooding  chickens.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  incubator  cellar 
on  the  Million  Egg  Farm  is  108,800  eggs 
everv'  21  days.  1  he  moisture  problem — 
I)erhaps  the  most  puzzling  problem  met 
vsith  in  incubating — is  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Too  much  moisture  makes 
the  chick  too  big  to  hatch;  too  little 
moisture  leaves  it  undeveloped  and  causes 
it  to  grow  to  the  shell.  Mr.  Foster  des- 
cribes in  detail  the  experiments  conducted 
on  the  Rancocas  Farm  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  moisture  supply  and  control.  He 
gives  the  results  secured  through  the  dif- 
ferent exi)eriments  and  explains  the 
principle  of  the  "Self-Humidifying"  in- 
cubator by  means  of  which  the  question 
of  moisture  supply  and  control  was  an- 
swered in  an  eminently  satisfactory  way. 
He  tells,  too,  about  the  Rancocas  system 
of  breeding  with  movable  hovers  and 
explains  the  operation  of  the  "Sanitary" 
movable  hover  used  on  the  farm. 

The  Million  Egg  I'arm  Book  closes  with 
a  discussion  of  the  profits  made  on  the 
Rancocas  Farm  during  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1910,  and  an  explanation  of  how 
"Rancocas"  methods  may  be  applied 
at  any  poultry-  farm  regardless  of  whether 
the  capital  invested  l)e  $500  or  $50,000., 
Figures  audited  by  Lybrand,  Ross  Broth- 
ers &  Montgomery  of  Philadelphia  show- 
that  "Rancocas"  profits  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  19 10,  amounted  to 
$19,484.83.  This  profit  was  made  on 
7,000  layers — a  net  profit  of  $2.78  on  each 
hen.  With  20,ofX)  layers  prepared  to 
break  records  this  year,  the  profits  at 
"Rancocas"  should  l>e  fully  $60,000. 
The  experience  of  poultry  farmers  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  proved  that  the  "Rancocas" 
system  can  be  used  successfully  anywhere, 
and  that  profits  per  hen  equal  to  tho.se 
obtained  at  "Rancocas"  can  be  secured. 
One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  system 
is  its  simplicity.  Nothing  has  been  said 
here  about  day-old  chicks  (60,000  were 
marketed  by  the  Rancocas  Farm  last 
year)  nor  about  "Rancocas"  ideas  on 
l)roilers,  cafxms,  table  poultry,  fancy 
breeding,  etc.  The  story  of  the  Million 
Egg  Farm  cannot  be  told  in  a  column 
or  so  of  newspaper  space — nor  properly 
told  by  anyone  save  the  man  that  lived 
it.  The  Million  Egg  Farm  is  an  in- 
teresting institution.  The  Million  Egg 
Farm  Book  describes  it  in  an  interesting 
way.  A  neatly  boiind,  paper-covered 
copy  of  the  book  is  given  with  each  four 
years'  sul>scription  to  the  Blooded  Stock 
Farmer.  Those  already  subscribers  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  by  extending 
their  subscription  for  four  years. 


Page  Ten 


FEEDING       OATS       THIS       YEAR. 


In  conversation  with  a  farmer  a 
short  time  ago,  who  has  raised  a  good 
crop  of  oats  this  year  and  a  fair  crop 
of  hay,  but  whose  corn  crop  is  short, 
we  learned  that  he  intends  to  sell  what 
oats  his  horses  A\ill  not  need  and  buy 
bran  for  his  milk  cows.  He  informed 
us  that  bran  was  worth  $20  per  ton 
and  that  his  oats  will  bring  28  cents  a 
bushel.  The  (|ue.stion  arises,  with  the 
prices  mentioned  iirexailing,  is  this  plan 
a  wise  one?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
grind  and  feed  the  oats  than  to  exchange 
them  for  bran?  A  ton  of  ground  oats  is 
worth  fully  as  much  as  a  ton  of  \\heat 
bran  and  oats  at  28  cents  a  bushel  bring 
only  $17.50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  grin<ling 
will  not  exceed  $2.  Therefore,  there  will 
be  no  advantage  in  .selling  the  oats  and 
buying  bran,  and  in  sections  where  bran 
i3  worth  more  than  $20  a  ton  the  exchange 
will  incur  an  actual  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the 
exchange. 

It  is  important  for  the  feeder  to  fully 
understand    the    relative    value    of    food 


We  are,  of  course,  buying  more  than 
protein    in    these    feeds   as   they   contain 
in  connection  with  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fat;   but  these  constituents  are  not 
worth    more   in   these   concentrates   than 
they  are  in  corn,  consequently,  their  value 
should  be  figured  at  less  than  one  cent  a 
pounrl,    corn  being  worth  not  to  exceed  43 
cents  a  bushel.     From  these  illustrations 
it  is  evident  that  the  dairyman  who  de- 
sires to  feed  his  stock  a  balanced  ration 
and  yet  do  it  as  economically  as  possible, 
must   do   .some   figuring   on   the  costs   of 
feeding  stuffs.     The  following  table  gives 
the   number  of  pounds  of  digestible  nu- 
tiients — protein,   carbohydrates,   and   fat 
— to  one  pound  of  a  number  of  the  more 
common  feeding-stulTs,        F"armers  should 
preserve  this  table  for  refeience  purposes, 
as  it  will  be  as  valuable  next  year  as  it 
is  this  year.     It   is  a   compilation   made 
several  years  ago  by   Professor  Henry  of 
the   W'i.sconsin    Experiment     Station,   and 
is    used    generally   among   careful    feeders 
who  are  pa\  ing  strict  attention  to  econo- 
mical production.     The  table  follows* 

For  best  results  in  feeding  there  should 
be  a  certain  relation  iie^vveen  the  c'iges. 
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a  day.  Suppose  you  expect  to  use  thrc* 
pounds  of  corn  and  five  of  oats,  and  clover 
hay  as  roughage,  what  sort  of  ration  would 
this  make?  From  the  table  we  find  that 
three  pounds  of  corn  contains  .24  pounds 
protein  and  five  pounds  of  oats,  .46 
pounds  protein.  With  a  ration  of  this 
kind  she  could  consume  20  pounds  of 
clover  hay  a  day,  which  would  contain 
1.36  pounds  protein.  This  would  make 
a  total  of  2.06  pounds  of  protein.  These 
same  quantities  of  these  feeding  stuffs,  af- 
ter multiplying  the  fat  in  each  by  2.25 
and  figuring  this  as  carbohydrates,  as 
explained  above,  would  contain  13.05 
pounds  carbohydrates.  Dividing  13.05 
by  2.06,  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
ration,  the  result  is  6.3.  In  other  words, 
for  each  pound  of  protein  the  ration 
contains  6.3  pounds  of  carbohydrates. 
Thus  the  nutritive  ratio  of  this  ration 
is   1:6.3. 

This  suggested  ration  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  ideal  one;  nor  should  amounts 
of  grain  and  hay  be  fed  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  cows  and  their  response 
to  it.  Success  in  feeding  is  not  attained 
in  that  way.     This  ration  should  be  con- 
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products  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions. 
There  are  times  when  oats  are  too  ex- 
pensive a  feed  as  com|>ared  with  bran, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  this  \ear.  Such 
feeding-stuffs  as  bran,  oil  nu-al,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  uhiten  n'cal  are  iiouuht 
largely  on  account  of  their  protein  con- 
tent, to  be  used  in  balancing  a  corn  ration 
Hence,  in  figuring  on  the  feeding  \alue 
of  these  materials  one  must  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  protein 
they  C(jntain.  A  ton  of  wheat  bran 
contains  approximately  252  pounds  of 
digestible  protein;  a  ton  of  old  process 
oil  meal,  586  ix)unds;  and  a  ton  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  744  pounds.  If  we  buy  these 
three  feeds  principally  because  of  their 
protein  content,  we  n^ay  consider  that 
when  bran  is  worth  $23  f  er  ton,  v\(  ar 
paying  $23  for  252  pounds  of  protein  or 
9.1  cents  a  pouncl.  On  the  same  basis,  if 
oil  meal  is  worth  $35  per  ton,  we  are  pay- 
ing that  price  for  586  f)oun<ls  of  f)rotein, 
or  practically  six  cents  a  pound.  If  cot- 
tonseed meal  is  worth  $32  a  ton  we  .ire 
paying  that  price  for  744  pounds  of 
protein,   or  4.3  cents  a   pound. 


til>Ic  pintein  and  the  digestible  carbohy- 
rates  and  fat.  This  relation  is  known  as 
the  nutriiive  ration.  I'or  cows  that  are 
giving  milk  the  nutritive  ration  should  be 
fni  n  1.6  to  I.-.  That  is  to  say  a  milk 
cow's  ration  should  contain  alM»ut  seven 
pounds  of  diuestible  carbohyrates  and  fat 
lor  each  pound  of  digestible  protein,  and 
generally  sf^eaking  she  needs  about  2.1 
])ounds  of  digestible  protein.  One  i)ound 
of  digestible  fat  is  etpial  in  food  value  to 
2.25  |)oun(ls  carbohydrates;  therefore, 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  given  feeding-stuff, 
such  as  are  gi\en  above,  must*  be  multi- 
plied by  2.25  in  order  to  determine  its 
carbolnrlrate  ecpiixalent.  For  example, 
su])pf)se  yrui  want  to  make  up  an  eco- 
nomical ration  for  a  n^lk  cow  weighing 
1,000  pounds,  you  should  figure  on  giving 
her  2.1  pounds  of  digestible  pnitein  and 
about  14.7  j>ounds  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat. 

Suppose  you  figure  in  a  general  way 
that  ><>ur  Cf>w  should  be  fed  one  pound 
of  grain  for  every  three  iM)unds  of  milk 
she  fjroduces,  and  that  she  is  giving  25 
pounds  of  ff)ur  jier  cent,  milk;  in  that 
case  she  would  need  eight  pounds  of  grain 


sidered  merely  as  a  guide;  more  grain 
should  be  fed  to  some  cows  and  less  to 
others.  A  1,200-pound  cow  would  re- 
quire one-fifth  more  food  than  one  weigh- 
ing 1,000  pounds.  If  timothy  hay  must 
take  the  place  of  clover  oil  meal  or  some 
other  concentrate,  rich  in  protein  would 
have  to  be  added,  as  the  table  shows 
tintothy  to  contain  a  much  lower  per- 
centage of  protein  than  clover.  Do  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  nutritive 
ratio,  but  bear  in  mind  that  a  certain 
amount  of  protein  is  needed,  and  that 
protein  is  usually  more  costly  than  car- 
bohydrates, this,  however,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  feeding-stuffs  a  farme* 
raises. 


VASELINE  STAINS. 


Vaseline,  if  allowed  to  get  on  bed- 
ding or  clothing,  makes  an  unsightly 
stain  and  one  that  is  hard  to  remove. 
Before  washing  soak  the  garment  in 
turpentine,  covering  all  the  spots  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour  or  more.  Then 
hang  in  the  air  until  the  turpentine 
evaporates  after  which  wash  and  boil. 
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HOW  TOJEAT  MILK. 

Hot  milk  is  a  most  nutitious  bever- 
age, a  luxury,  the  value  of  which  but 
few  people  know.  Many  who  have  an 
abundance  of  milk  never  think  of  using 
it  as  a  drink,  or  rather,  as  an  eatable. 
For  milk  should  be  eaten,  not  drunk.  That 
is,  it  should  be  taken  in  small  sips.  You 
may  ask  the  reason  why.  Scientists  tell 
us  it  is  just  this:  The  casein  of  the 
milk  (which  is  its  most  valuable  part) 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid 
of  the  digestive  fluids  in  the  stomach 
coagulates  and  forms  a  curd.  If  swal- 
lowed quickly,  in  large  quantities,  a 
large  curd  is  formed,  which  the  stomach 
has  difficulty  in  handling.  The  digestive 
juices  can  mingle  much  more  readily 
with  small  curds  that  result  from  sip- 
ping the  milk.  One  of  the  most  curious 
uses  to  which  milk  is  put  is  in  employ- 
ing it  as  a  pack.  This  has  been  tried 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  said  success- 
fully.    The    patient    is    wrapped    in    a 


as  efficient  and  rather  cheaper  than  oats 
at  present  prices  for  these  grains,  as  a 
smaller  feed  of  this  mixture  will  contain 
the  same  animal  nutrients  as  a  normal 
feed  of  oats. 

The  best  grain  for  cows  depends  not  a 
little  on  the  roughage  they  are  getting.  In 
case  clover  hay  is  fed,  a  mixture  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  bran  is  a  good  feed,  but 
some  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  or  both 
can  be  substituted  for  the  wheat  bran 
with  economy,  as  they  are  cheaper  sources 
of  needed  protein  to  balance  up  the  ration 
than  is  bran  at  present  prices  for  these 
concentrates. 
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ed  in  1050;  the  largest  library,  the  Na- 
tional, in  Paris,  containing  nearly  3,000 
volumes 


HOW  TO  FEED  OIL  MEAL. 


Oil  meal  or  oil  cake  in  proper  qunatity 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  foods  for 
stock.  Old  proces.sed  rather  than  new 
process  oil  should  be  used  if  possible  as 
it  has  more  feeding  value.  Fattening 
steers  will  use  to  great  advantage  from 
2  to  3  pounds  of  oil  meal  daily  in  con- 


The    following    appellations    of    great 
men  are  of  interest. 

Unconditional   Surrender   Grant 

U.    S.    Grant 

Poor     Richard Franklin 

Little  Mac McClellan 

Stonewall T.  J.  Jackson 

Honest  Abe Lincoln 

Rock  of  Chickamauga Thomas 

Old    Put Putnam 

Old  Tecumseh Sherman 

Light    Horse    Harry Henry    Lee 

Uncle     Robert R.     E.     Lee 

Fighting    Joe Hooker 

Father  of   the   Constitution.  ..  .Madison 

The     Rail     Splitter Lincoln 

Great     American     Commoner 

Thad .      Stevens 

Old    Osawatomie John    Brown 

Old    Public    Functionary.  .J,    Buchanan 


CHAMPION  MILKER 
Owned    by    Peter    Dawley,    Fayetteville,    Pa. 


sheet  that  has  been  saturated  with  milk, 
then  a  hot  blanket  is  put  around  him 
and  left  for  half  an  hour, — Mrs.  M.  Brown, 
R.  R.  I,  Horton,  Kan. 


A  GRAIN  RATION  FOR  THE  HORSES 


I  would  like  to  ask  through  your  paper 
what  would  be  the  most  profitable  ration 
for  feeding  horses?  I  haven't  very  much 
oats.  What  would  be  best,  to  feed  com 
to  the  horses,  or  buy  oats  and  feed  the 
corn  to  the  cattle?  Also,  what  is  the  best 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  wheat  bran  or  ground 
oats?  S. 

Where  one  is  short  of  oats  for  the 
horses  and  has  plenty  of  corn,  a  very  good 
grain  ration  can  be  made  up  by  mixing 
about  600  lbs.  of  corn  and  200  lbs.  of  oil 
meal  with  some  oats  mixed  in  to  lighten 
the  ration.  Or,  in  case  it  is  desired  to  get 
along  without  the  oats  a  mixture  of  600 
lbs.  of  corn,  200  lbs,  of  bran  and  100  lbs, 
of  oil  meal  will  make  an  economical  and 
well  balanced  ration  which  will  be  found 


nection  with  other  feeds.  Larger  amounts 
can  be  used  profitably  when  prices  are 
not  too  high.  Feeding  oil  meal  in  the 
form  of  nut-sized  cakes  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  loose  meal  by  most  of  our 
steer  feeders.  Dairy  cows  will  consume 
I  or  2  pounds  of  oil  meal  daily  with  their 
grain  rations,  and  during  the  winter  feed- 
ing period  more  or  less  oil  meal  is  almost 
indispensable  in  order  to  keep  the  cows 
in  the  best  condition  for  producing  milk 
and  butter  fat.  For  growing  calves, 
sheep  and  hogs,  oil  meal  can  constitute 
about  one-tenth  of  the  grain  ration  fed, 
and  prove  very  beneficial.  Horses  may 
be  fed  small  quantities,  although  its 
general  use  for  horses  is  not  recommended, 
— G.  V.  Humphrey,  Wisconsin  Station, 
Madison. 


Teacher    President Garfield 

Father    of    Greenbacks. ,.  .S.    P.    Chase 

Little   Grant S.   A.   Douelas 

Mill     Boy    of    the    Slashes Clay 

Pathfinder  of  the  Rockies ....  Fremont 
Cincinnatus  of  the  West. ..  .Washington 
Great    Indian    Apostle Eliot 


IN  LOTUS  LAND. 


THINGS         WORTH         KNOWING. 


The  greatest  bank  is  the  bank  of 
England,  in  London;  the  oldest  col- 
lege is  University  college,  Oxford,  found- 


"A  good  turkey  dinner  and  mince 
pic,"  said  Simeon  Ford,  the  New  York 
raconteur,  "always  puts  us  in  a  lethar- 
gic mood — makes  us  feel,  in  fact,  like 
the  natives  of  Nola  Chucky. 

"In  Nola  Chucky  one  day  I  said  to  a 
man: 

"  'What  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
this  town?" 

"  'Well,  boss,'  the  man  answered, 
yawning,  'in  winter  they  mostly  sets  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house  and  follert 
the  sun  around  on  the  west  side  and  fol- 
lers  the  shade  around  to  the  east.'  " 
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THE  KITCHEN. 


When  poaching  eggs  in  a  large  skillet, 
put  a  heaping^tablespoonfiil  of  salt  into 
the  water.  This  will  keep  the  eggs  from 
spreading,  i.  e.,  if  they  have  previously 
been  broken  carefully  into  a  saucer. 

When  slicing  a  raw  ham,  spread  the 
cut  surface  of  the  part  not  to  be  used 
immediately  with  lard,  and  it  will  not 
mold. 


Here  is  a  simple  recipe  for  sour  milk 
cookies,  that  may  jirove  a  little  aid  to 
economy,  when  the  warmer  days  play 
naughty  tricks  with  the  vsweet  milk. 

Three  cupfuls  uf  light-brown  sugar, 
two  cupfuls  of  butter,  three  eggs,  one- 
half  nutmeg  grated,  one  cupful  sour 
milk  and  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Add  Hour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough 
roll  rather  thick,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


When  ready  to  put  pie,  cake  or  bread 
into  the  o\en,  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  oven 
sparsely  with  salt,  and  >our  crusts  or 
bread  and  cake  bottoms  will  not  scorch. 


There  was  a  day  when  ft  wasn't  necess- 
ary to  suggest  eggless  recipes  to  farmers' 
wives,  but  now  that  eggs  are  among  the 
chief  sources  of  income,  thc>  are  as  dearly 
treasured  in  the  country  as  in  town.  Per- 
haps, then,  the  following  recipe  for  soft 
ginger-bread  without  eggs  will  meet  a  long- 
felt    want. 

'One  cupful  each  of  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  sour  milk,  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  .softened  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sidt  mixed  with  three  cu[>fuls 
ot  Hou  with  which  one  teaspoonful  oi 
soda  has  been  sifted.  Sprinkle  sugar  over 
the  t(»p  after  it  has  been  in  the  o\cn  ten 
minutes.      Ihisj^make^  a|goo(l-sized  loaf." 

Miss  Pearl  Mitthel!  is  president  of 
the  VVoman  I'armers'  Club,  the  largest 
addition  to  clubdom  in  Missouri.  It  is 
unique  because  only  women  farmers  are 
admitted  to  membership.  The  club  was 
organized  in  January-.  The  object  is 
mutual  assistance  and  advancement  of 
women  farmers,  to  make  farming  a  pro- 
fession for  women,  as  agriculture  is  the 
coming  profession  for  women,  and  many 
women  are  attending  agricultural  col- 
leges. Poultry-  and  fruit  and  pig  rais- 
ing are  profitable  for  women.  Miss 
Mitchell  owns  ancl  manages  a  farm  of 
320  acres,  called  Hochefort,  near  Colum- 
bus, Mo.  She  is  successful  and  displays 
in  the  management  of  her  farm  that  un- 
usual executive  ability  which  she  de- 
sires all  other  women  to  have.  She  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  woman 
may  be  a  farmer  and  >et  a  woman  of 
culture  and  of  broad  sympathies  and 
outlook  upon  hfe. 


THE  LITERARY  TRAMP. 

Rider  Haggard  was  tra\eling  across 
the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  John 
Hays  Hammond  in  Hammond's  private 
car,   sa>s  the   Popular   Magazine. 

"What  I  want  to  see,"  said  Haggard, 
"is  the  real  tramp.  I  haven't  seen  one 
since    I    reached    this   country.     I    can't 


believe  you  have  as  many  as  has  been 
stated  to   be  the  case." 

Harris  Hammond,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Hays,  promised: 

"I'll  show  you  one  at  the  next  stop." 

He  had  seen  one  riding  on  the  trucks 
under  the  car,  and  at  the  next  station 
he  went  down  and  called  the  hobo  out. 
When  the  tramp  entered  the  car  he 
was  covered  with  cinders  and  dust  and 
looked  like  something  from  the  lower 
regions. 

Hammond  shook  hands  with  him  and 
introduced  him,  saying: 

"This  is  Mr.  Rider  Haggard." 

"Rider  Haggard!"  e.xclaimed  the  ho- 
bo. "Why  I've  read  all  of  your  books, 
and  loved  ever>'  one  of  them." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  discussed  lit- 
erature with  Haggard  for  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  the  talk  Harris  took  him 
back,  let  him  get  some  of  the  dust  and 
cinders  off  and  handed  him  a  good  cigar. 

"That  fellow's  not  a  tramp,"  s;iid  Hag- 
gard.    "He's  a  gentleman  in  distress." 

A  HOUSE-CLEANING  MELODY. 


Sing  a  song  of  cleaning  house, 

Pocket  full  of  nails; 
Four  and  twenty  dust-pans, 

Scrubbing  brooms  and  pails; 
When  the  door  is  opened, 

Wife  begins  to  sing: 

"Just   help   me   move   this   bureau    here, 

And    hang    this    picture,    won't    you. 
dear? 
And  tack  that  carpet  I)y  the  door. 

And   stretch   this  one  a   little  more; 
And  dn\e  this  nail,  and  screw  this  screw, 

And  here's  a  job   I   have  for  you — 
This  r/oset  door  will  never  catch, 

I  think  you'll  ha\e  to  fix  the  latch; 
And.    oh,    while   you're   about    it,    John, 

I   wish  you'd  put  the  cornice  on. 
And  hang  this  rurfain;  when  you're  done 

I'll  hand  you   up  the  other  one; 
This  box  has  got  to  have  a  hinge 

Pefore  I  can  put  on  the  fringe; 
And  Won't  you  nund  that  broken  chair? 

I'd  like  a  hook  put   up  right  there. 
The  bureau  drawer  must  have  a  knol). 

And  here's  another  little  job — 
I  really  hate  to  ask  you,  dear. 

But  could  you  fix  a  bracket  here?" 

VTnh  this  and  that  and  those  to  do, 
Ad  infinitum,  and  more,  too. 

All  in  a  merry  jingle. 

And    isn't    that    enough    to    make 

A  man  wish  he  was  single  (almost)  ? 

— Carrie  W.  Bronson. 

THE  AMERICAN  HEN. 

By  Rev.  C.  Shaw. 


Of  all  feathered  fowls  in  our  own  dear 
Columbia, 
There's  one  whose  greatness  the  poet 
should  sing; 
Perhaps    not    in    beauty,    but    surely    in 
business. 
This  fowl,   of  all   fowls,   is  at   present 
the  king. 
The   American   eagle  can   build   its   nest 
higher, 
And  soar  proudly  over  the  mountain 
and  glen, 
Can     gaze     undismayed     at     the     sun's 
golden  fire. 
But  cannot  outrival  the  American  hen. 


Leave    sentiment    out    of    the    question 
entirely; 
Bread   and    butter   is    what    we    must 
labor  for  now; 
The    American    hen    is    the   darling    that 
earns  it, 
She  should  wear  a  gold  crown  on  her 
dignified  brow. 
We  are  building  her  mansions  of  beauty 
and  splendor, 
With    concrete    foundations,  and   some 
day  I  ken. 
The    nation    will     proudly  and    joyfully 
render 
A   tribute  of  praise   to   the   American 
hen. 

A    few    years    ago    she    was    walking    in 
darkness; 
Her  cluck  and  her  cackle  fell  faint  on 
the  air. 
But   fortune  has  changed   it,  and  now  it 
is  daily 
The    loveliest    music    the    listener    can 
hear. 
In   the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
she  is  welcome; 
They   speak  of   her  merits  again   and 
again, 
And   soon   on   our  coin   will   apj>ear   not 
the  eagle. 
But    greater    than    he,    the    American 
hen. 
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TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT OUT  AND  RETURN  TO 
ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE  A  CASE 
OF 

Creola  Talcum  Powder 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS 
NO  SUPERIOR-SAMPLES  FREE— 
ASK  FOR  THEM. 

«A«  ^^'''•^^'AL       MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT  YOU, 

I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y. 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B-  S.  F.  1416  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  City. 
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SIX     MONEY-MAKING     SYSTEMS 
FREE. 


With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  M  ail-Or- 
der plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can   make   big   money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
order basis?  You  i)erhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but  schemes 
that  are  perfectly  legitimate.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  the  advertisements  in 
Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the  "scheme" 
nature.  \'ou  may  not  recognize  the 
"scheme"  part  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same.  If  you  doubt  this  assertion, 
carefully  read  over  the  ads.  in  any  Mail- 
Order  pajicr  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  the  above  statement  is  correct — 
that  one-half  of  all  the  legitimate  Mail- 
Order  enterprises  now  being  o{)erated 
and  making  money  are  the  "scheme" 
nature. 

(irit,  energy,  and  a  good  scheme  makes 
a  C(mibination  that  can't  be  beat.  And 
a  Mail-Order  scheme  is  the  biggest 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  of  the 
[)lans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — on  this  one  plan  alone — 
1,000  Ingersoll  watches  each  week. 
Just  figure  out  their  profit!  With  an- 
other one  of  iheiu  there  is  one  (diicorn 
that  n-ade  Sioo.ooo  last  year.  We  will 
say  further  that  no  plan  is  outlined  that 
is  paying  others  less  than  5io,o(>;>  a  >ear 
each . 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
absolutely  free,  with  each  advertising 
course  (atul  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  any  circumstances,  the  complete 
plan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making  Mail-Order  systems. 

YET  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
just  as  electricity  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Its  scope  is  as  extensive  as  that 
of  commerce  itself,  and  great  fortunes 
await  those  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  ad\antage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  When  one  member  of  a  family 
goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she  can 
secure  the  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  family  in  spare  time,  thereby 
making  a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  other 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  home  by  members 
of  a  family. 

ALL    BEGIN    IN    A    SMALL    WAY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  ui>on  small  capital  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  be  a 
requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  u|)  until  three  years  ago.  She 
embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  business, 
and  now  has  eighteen  {persons  in  her  em- 
ploy. Her  profits  now  amount  to  over 
$300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  paying  her  $12,000  annually,  who 
got  her  funds  from  advertising  and  selling 
sachet  powder  through  the  Mail-Order 
trade. 

QUESTIONS      ASKED      AND      AN- 
SWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?     Yes,  in  a  small 


way. 
What 


do     you     recommend?     ANY 


THING  may  be  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  6  (six)  free  plans  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  likely  to  make  big 
money  on,  and  they  can  be  worked  in 
city,  village  or  country  equally  \yell, 
and  they  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road  to  a  fortune. 
I   mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
Absolutely  No.  You  can  attend  to  your 
mail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room  re- 
quired. If  you  have  a  position  you  can 
keep  it  until  your  business  becomes  so 
large  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
quit  your  position,  and  not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and  sell? 
Yes,  certainly,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
and  any  one  of  which  should  net  you 
$20.00  to  $40.00  weekly,  in  clean  cash,  in 
a  small  way.  Then  you  can  build  up 
your  business  by  reinvesting  profit  in 
advertising  to  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
come every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vestising  so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way,  either  in  city,  village 
or  country  one  could  make  $20.00  to 
$40,00  per  week  with  any  one  of  the  plans 
I  furnish  you. 

A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  .Above  are  ex- 
tracts from    Mail-Order   Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $10.00 
but  we  will  give  it  to  you,  charges  pre- 
paid, for  twelve  yearly  subscribers  to 
Blooded  Stock  at  25  cents  each. 
l!  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $3.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn  mail.     Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 
Mail-Order    Book,    sample   C(^pies   and 
Blanks  free. 


EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I. 


By  Sophie  Irene  Loeb. 

Love. 

Love  is  the  loaf  of  life,  but  some  can- 
not even  get  a  slice. 

Love  is  the  only  lubricant  that  makes 
the  marriage  wheel  go  without  screeching. 

The  best  excuse  a  man  has  for  kiss- 
ing a  girl  is  being  engaged  to  her,  but 
there    are    others. 

The  game  of  love  is  like  fishing;  the 
joy  is  in  the  nibble  of  the  bait  rather 
than   the  possession  of  the   fish. 

Love  is  a  burning  of  the  heart  that 
yields  to  the  damper  of  matrimony. 

When  you  plan  a  meeting  for  a  couple 
you  are  certain  will  be  lovers  they  usually 
hate  each  other. 

The  love  that  eludes  is  the  one  usually 
osught  after. 

A  girl  who  is  not  much  attached  to  a 
man  before  marriage  will  find  she  is  very 
much   attached   to   him   afterward. 

A  girl,  no  matter  how  much  in  love 
she  is,  would  trather  share  a  man's 
theatre   tickets    than    his   troubles. 

A  man's  heart  is  like  unto  a  delicate 
weed  that  gives  forth  fragrance  only 
when  it  has  been  boldly  trampled  upon. 

"Long  introductions  when  a  man  has  a 
speech  to  make  are  a  bore,"  says  former 
Senator  John  C.  Spooner.  "I  have  had 
all  kinds  but  the  most  satisfactory  one  in 
my  career  was  that  of  a  German  mayor 
of  a  small  town  in  my  state,  Wisconsin. 
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"I  was  to  make  a  political  address,  and 
the  opera  house  was  crowded.  When  it 
came  time  to  begin,  the  mayor  got  up. 

"  'Mine  friends,'  he  said,  'l  haf  asked 
been  to  introduce  Senator  Spooner,  who 
is  to  make  a  speech,  yes.  Veil,  I  haf  dit 
so,   und  he  vill   now  do  so.'  " 

BEFORE  YOU  COOK  THE  CHICKEN. 


Before  boiling  or  roasting  any  kind  of 
poultr>',  cover  the  whole  bird  with  warm 
water,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  soda, 
brush  the  bird  thoroughly  with  a  vegeta- 
ble iirush  or  coarse  towel  and  rinse  iu 
cold  water  until  the  water  looks  clear. 
If  the  bird  is  left  in  the  soda  water 
10  minutes  it  will  soften  the  skin  and 
make  the  meat  tender  without  leaving 
the  slightest  taste  of  soda. — W.  D. 
Bodensick,    Baltimore,    Md. 

A  REMARKABLE  CURE. 


The  various  rulings  of  the  commis- 
sions and  departments  at  Washington 
are  oftentimes  thought  to  be  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary.  No  less  a  personage 
than  David  Starr  Jordan  joked  about 
the  laws  of  the  international  fisheries 
commission. 

"The  fish  there  have  no  chance,"  he 
lamented,  "they  have  as  hard  a  time  of 
it  as  the  whites  in  the  interior  of  China. 
A  druggist  there  said  to  his  clerk  one 
day:  "Didn't  I  see  a  foreign  devii  come 
out  of  here  as  I  came  down  the  street?" 

"Yes,  sir.  "  the  clerk  meekly  respond- 
ed. "He  wanted  a  permanent  cure  for 
hcada<he." 

"  'And   you    sold    him—' 

"'Rat  [)oison,  sir.'" — National  Maga- 
zine.   

"When  you  eat  a  .spoonful  of  honey 
you  have  very  little  notion  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  and  travel  necessary 
to  pnxluce  it.  To  make  one  pound  of 
clover  honey,  bees  must  deprive  62,000 
clover  bloss(inis  of  their  nectar,  and  to 
do  this  recpjircs  2,750,000  visits  to  the 
blossoms  by  the  Injes. 

"In  other  words,  one  bee,  to  collect 
enough  nectar  to  make  one  pound  of 
hone>-,  nuist  go  from  hive  to  flower  and 
back  2.75o,(X)o  times.  Then,  when  you 
think  how  far  these  bees  sometimes  fly 
in  search  of  these  clover  fields,  oftener 
than  not  one  or  two  miles  from  the  hive, 
you  will  begin  to  get  a  small  idea  of  the 
number  oi  miles  one  of  the  industrious 
little  creatures  must  travel  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  i>ound  of  honey  that 
gives  them  so  much  trouble. 

"It  may  also  help  you  to  understand 
why  the  bee  is  unamiable  enough  to 
sting  if  you  get  in  its  way.  When  one 
has  to  work  so  hard  to  accomplish  so 
little,  it  is  quite  irritating  to  be  inter- 
fered  with.'^ 

BOY  NOT  WANTED. 


A  small  boy  went  into  a  telegraph 
office  that  displayed  a  sign,  "Boy  VVant- 
ed." 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  does  yer  want." 
he  asked  of  the  manager. 

"Why,  a  decent  boy,"  said  the  man- 
ager. "One  who  is  quick,  doesn't  swear, 
smoke  cigarettes,  whistle  round  the 
office,  play  tricks — " 

"Oh,  say.  boss,"  interrupted  the  boy, 
"yer  don't  want  no  boy;  yer  wants  a 
giol."  

Horsemen  put  the  cost  of  raising  a 
colt  to  the  age  of  3  years  all  the  way 
from  $65  toi$i50.  It  all  depends  on  the 
colt. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


REAL    ESTATE    AND    FARM     LANDS. 
PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT.   CAPE  COD.— 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all  sur- 
veyed and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen  farm 
near  here.  Write  for  information.  Lorenzo 
J.   Peabody,   Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate- 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  riKht;  terms  to  suit; 
postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  & 
Fenwick.  Perryville.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — 14.000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  hi«hly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  11.  Norrcli. 
1402   Gwinnett  St..  Augusta,  Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Krisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg..  Ft. 
Worth,   Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  1 18.50  an 
acre.  I2.S0  an  acre  cash  and  li.oo  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  s  miles 
from  Taneyville.  Mo.;  will  advance  rapidly 
In  value.  Price,  I600,  lioo  down,  balance  |io 
per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska  St..  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  lia.soo.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
o«»e.  Pre'erably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.  E.  Bramel.  owner.  Sundance,  Wyoming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  I880.00  cash;  I320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  I600.00.  Kinger>' Realty  Co.,  Kingery 
Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee.  105  West 
Mam   Street.    Urbana.    111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
lexas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons. 
Olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two  good  corn 
crops  each  year.  We  wUI  pay  good  commission 
to  an  agent  m  every  county.  Land  sold  on 
your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  transportation 
offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee  Company, 
aoi    E.   Houston  St.,  San  Antonio,   Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  costth  rough  Co-operative  Land  Clubs, 
colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
forming.  Desirable  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller,   Ruskin.  Fla. 


RARE  COINS  AND  STAMPS. 
(7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters, lacoo  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880.  and  send  10  cents 
Book"'Le°'^  T-,  ^7  "'""trated  Coin  Vafue 
r  p*  rio  I?  Z''  }>  •'"*iX  ""^an  your  fortune. 
Roy    N    yI"*  ^°-  ^*""  ^^^^"'   Dept.   14.  I^ 

COINS    AND    STAMPS    WANTED.-Even 

Bo'^S^rn    i'"d«  that  other  dealers  don't  buy 

c.^  *V^  ^  "'^x'^'^  ^^^-  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co..   150  Nassau.  New  York 

250     DIFFERENT     STAMPS.-soo     hinges 

ch"eVel'"JSks^^^-     ^"«^^'  35   Nortol  St..''SS! 

Palmer  Stamp  Co..  Box  134  Thomdike.  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  fa.so  mounted 
Sfeta^k^'Shir^^^'^'  ''  ^-^-     J    E-  G-?tl?. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
llfke.   lowT'      *'•     ''°^'^"      Compan^^^Storm 

STAMPS,    (00  ALL   DIFFERENT.    loc     ?o 

L  Tn/.^i  ^n  ^^l^.""  '«<^'  ^o  Japan'  loc^'  f, 
L.  Toupal  Co..  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

TELEGRAPHY. 
LEARN   TELEGRAPHY    THOROIirHl  v 

3o1"h^k  "r^^^ll^^^ds  of  operato"  wanted  E^: 
tees.^t^S'n'^'V  'i^,^'^^/  Main  line  wTre. 
^M^^^K««V°D  ^*talog  free.  Eastern  Tele- 
graph School,  Box  50,  Ubaaon.  Pa. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash    with   copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
New    Market.    N.   J. 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages 
at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 
Hye  styles,  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.   Co.,  41   G.   Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME. 

REMNANT  LIST.— Pottery,  Glass  and  En- 
amel ware  thirds.  Stoneware  li  per  barrel 
from  Pittsburg.  Write  us.  Swazey  &  Co., 
Portland.    Me. 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
A'TOR. — Iceless.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
minutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary.  Bishop - 
DcWaters   Co.,   203    Pine  St.,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Carne  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O.  Box 
293.   Chicago.   III. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER.— 17. 50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.     Dur.ea,   Reading,   Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER.— Make  It  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains,  grease, 
etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture.  Cannot  in- 
jure the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dollars.  No 
home  will  be  without  it  after  first  trial.  Send 
10  cents  for  receipt.  Address  Mrs.  Coventry , 
5971    Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE.— Write 

Home  Furniture  Pattern  Co.,  404  Potter  Bldg., 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

ELECTRIC     WASHING     MACHINE.— The 

"Domestic"  Washes  anything  washable,  quickly, 
clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling  cost.  Cash 
or  installments.  Send  for  circular.  Domestic 
Equipment   Co..   SS   State  St..   Chicago. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  roller 
rink  for  automobile.  50  x  80  waterproof  tent. 
40  X  70  hard  maple  floor.  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Rink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  1 1.200.00.  Hammer  Bros..  La- 
moni.   Iowa. 

STATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
Dresden,  Ohio. 

4-PASSENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition,  I200.00,  or  exchange  for  up- 
right piano.     Vallance  Co..   Elkhart.   Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  motorcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  515  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,   111. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 

want    roadster   automobile.     Slingerland.    Howe 
Cave.  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubet  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  li.ooo.  for  automobile.  W.  J. 
Bailey,  Madisonville.  Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK  Shaft 
for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch  engine 
lathe.     Nicholas  Stromer.   Gillett.   Wis. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR  SALE. 
FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine. 
*3o.oo;  10  H.  P.  Whitney  steam  engine,  I3S.00; 
4H  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine,  $20.00; 
10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine.  $15.00.  All  kinds 
steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423  North  Ave. 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— One  i  H.  P.  Wagner,  no  Volt 
alternating  current,  sixtv  cycle,  1750  Rev. 
good  as  new,  cheap.  Machinery  Sales  Co. 
17    Itast    Wood  bridge   St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

FOR  SALE.— A  good  73-^  Callahan  vertical 
boring  mill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 
automatic  feeds;  $550.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co.. 
0th   and    Baymiller  Sts..   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

\H  H.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
for  pump  and  small  machinery.  Price  I30.00. 
J.  H.  Parden,  Harrison.  Ark. 


TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER,  4x3^. 
Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines,  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00.  including  coil,  carburetor,  etc. 
Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same.  Richards 
Iron    Works,    Manitowoc.    Wis. 

TWO  2)4  H.     P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 

gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately. 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co..  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY. 
DO  YOU  WANT  to  build  small  gasoline  en" 
gines!'  We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  is.  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800  pounds. 
Have  complete  patterns  and  drawings;  splendid 
proposition  to  keep  your  factory  busy.  The 
Cyclone   Drill   Co.,   Orrville,  O. 

WE  ARE  PIONEERS  in  the  manufacturing 
of  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Pressed  Steel  Products. 
Metal  Stamping,  Dies,  Tools,  Models.  Pat- 
terns, Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find  a  market  for  any  good  pat- 
ented article.  Chicago  Model  Supply  Co 
1638    Clybourn    Ave..    Chicago. 

,J^?^\?^^^^  ^^^  ALUMINUM   CAST- 

D  r  .'"     ,f,^'  ■  Specialties.     Patterns.     Models  . 

Polishing     Plating  and  Japanning.     North   Chi- 
cago   Tool   Works.   North   Chicago.   111. 

INVENTORS. — We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions, make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also  manu- 
facture anything.  Geo.  Schwarz  &  Co  131 
Liberty,   New   York.  "* 


AUTOMOBILES. 

FOR    SALE.— 7-Passenger    Model    G    White 
Steamer,     reupholstered,     repainted,     new     toj, 
electric    lighted,    speedometer,    gas    tank     everv 

?Sa"^l"t^:  cS?,"if^--  ^-^'^  "^'  ^-"^ 

AUTOMOBILES.-AIl  models,  lowest  prices 
for    immediate    delivery— Buicks,    Fords     Mar 
wells,     Oldsinobiles,     Cadillacs.     Packard's,    and 

5«."nn^.^  .^'^''''-  Two-passenger  Runabouts. 
$95.00.  three-passenger  roadsters,  $190.00' 
four-passenger  Roadsters,  $250.00;  five-passenger 
Roadsters,  $250.00;  five-passenger  cars.  $295  00. 
All  guaranteed  s  per  cent,  discount  and  $10  00 
electric  horn  free.  Write  now  for  latest  iU  us - 
rated  b.dletin.  New  York  Motor  (Tar  It 
Cyde  Exchange,  215  West  I2sth  St..  New  York 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks' 
course  covering  shop  and  road   work— provision 

w    ?"c-^^-'^^1,'",^."-*^"d  fo*-  bookie?   P.    M 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile  School    xii 
West  S7th  St..  New  York  City.  ^"'^o''  3i8 

ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  SACRIFICED 

unheard-of  offer  Any  standard  make  VVoo"s 
Baker.  National  Columbia,  etc.  Any  of  these 
high-grade     machines    we    will     sell     for    $100 

!,H"ir  Machine  and  Battery  Works  916  e! 
43d  St..  Chicago. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  used  automobiles  must 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices  Su- 
logue  for  sump.     Rubel  Co..  Louisville,  Ky. 

MOTORCYCLES. 

I  \?  *•  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt-drivl  mofor 
motorcycle.  $40.00.  cost  $60.00.  Set  of  swciaJ 
rear  stays  for  use  with  above  to  fit  Kkfl 
$  0.00,  cost  $20.00  New  M-M  side  car  complete 
$50.00.  1909  M-M  Magneto  Special  M?I„r 
eye  e.  excellent  oider,  $100.  CalSs  MotSr 
cycle  Agency,  10  Golden  St..  Newbury    N    Y 

.    MOTORCYCLES-Enormous  variety  Amer 
lean     and     foreign     makes— Marshes      fnVi^ 
Reading    Standards,    low    as    $25.Sf''  A I    Ju^f ' 
anteed.     Immediate    delivery      Send    fni    f     "^^ 
illustrated   bargain   bulletrn.'^New^Yo/^'iJSJf, 

Ne^w'VJrr^rif;.^'^^"^^'  ^'^  ^-'  -5^h  ^?4T. 

LOruP  Z^^^I^^'  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  r^dun^A 
this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  ?our  s^lecHo^ 
m  the  South.  Enclose  three  cents  «fi^" 
Dont  hesitate  to  write.     Rubef  Co.?  Loui^lTlf/. 

40     SECOND-HAND      MOTORCYCI  R«        n 

makes,   $35     up.     Each   on"  sold   J^th  ??;  fS 
value     guarantee.     Tiger     Cycle     Works     r>\i^ 
782  8th  Ave.,  New  York  CiTy  ^^     ^°- 

nlfs^f.  SALE.-Nickel.plated   spokes  and  nip 
pies   for   motorcycles   at   low    prices      R     Rnlh" 
'433    North    Ave.,    Bridgeport     Conn.         ""' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLERKS,         TINNERS,         MACHINKiTc 

Painters.   Draftsmen.     Lay'out-Tyour  own  Tet* 
ters  and  figure;  our  E-Z  System  book      Teacher 
you    m    thirty    minutes,    not    a    stencil    system 
or^iJir^.cr&,  S-thwestern    'gil^f 
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What  Science  Has  Done  With  Corn,  The 

King  of  Cereals 


In  the  United  States  corn  is  by  far 
the  most  important  cereal  and  is  at- 
tracting more  attention  throughout  the 
world  today  than  ever  before,  since 
it  was  discovered  by  Columbus  grow- 
ing in  America  by  the  American  Indi- 
ans. The  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  has  attained  a  magnitude  which 
makes  it  more  than  double  in  quantity 
than  any  other  single  cereal  crop  of 
this  or  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
The  corn  crop  of  the  U.  S.  in  1909  was 
2,772,376,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop 
of  the  U.  S,  in  1909  including  spring 
and  winter  wheat  was  737,189,000  bushels 
or  more  than  sl^  times  less  than  the 
corn  crop.  Corn  is  often  the  staple 
cereal  food  and  the  principal  article 
of  diet  for  the  poor  people  in  Egypt, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
The  famine  stricken  district  of  India  sub- 
sists principally  on  this  cereal.  Corn 
may  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cereal  foods  from  the  stand- 
point of  palatability,  nutritive  value  and 
digestibility. 

The  principal  corn  producing  states 
are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
The  possibilities  of  corn  is  only  beginning 
to  be  understood.  About  22  years  ago 
when  corn  delivered  to  the  elevators 
in  Western  Iowa  sold  at  the  price  of  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  its  chief  value  at  that 
time  was  considered  only  as  food  for  man 
and  domestic  animals  and  the  making 
of  whisky,  alcohol,  and  starch.  Corn 
is  now  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
hundreds  of  different  articles  and  is  of 
great  importance  not  alone  to  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  but  to  the  glucose  factories 
and  the   manufacturer. 

A  large  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  as  the  farmer  finds 
it  more  profitable  to  turn  their  corn 
into  meat  before  exporting  than  to  ex- 
port it  in  the  natural  state  and  the  con- 
sumer gets  it  in  the  form  of  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  and  poultry.  The  need  of  manu- 
factured goods  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  agricultural  practices.  Farm- 
in|;  properly  ends  at  the  factory  door. 
With  sharp  competition,  the  increase  of 
population,  the  utilization  of  waste  pro- 
ducts in  manufacture  has  become  very 
important.  Science  has  found  a  use  for 
everything,  everything  must  be  saved. 
The  various  parts  of  a  kernel  of  corn  is 
turned  into  a  multitude  of  products. 
A  part  of  the  kernel  of  corn  that  at 
one  time  was  thrown  away  is  now  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  quality  of  paper. 

The  germ  constitutes  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  kernel. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  entire  oil  of 
the  kernel  resides  in  the  germ.  Corn 
oil  is  used  for  table  purposes  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  as  a  salad  oil,  a  substitute  for 
olive  oil,  a  substitute  for  butter,  etc. 
Corn  oil  is  used  in  a  process  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
paints,  varnishes  and  salves.  Vulcanized 
corn  oil,  or  corn  rubber  as  it  is  called,  is 
made  by  submitting  corn  oil  to  a  vul- 
canizing process  which  solidifies  it  and 
gives  it  the  same  appearance  and  odor 
as  India  rubber.  Corn  rubber  is  the  only 
satisfactory  substitute  for  India  rubber, 
although  it  is  not  so  durable  as  the  pure 
India  rubber.    Com  rubber  is  used  in  the 


manufacture  of  rubber  tires,  'door  mats 
rubber  boots,  and  shoes,  linoleums,  etc. 
Corn  oil  is  practically  .an  American  jiro- 
duct  and  is  exported  in  considerable  (juan- 
tities  to  Europe.  In  1905,  71,372  barrels 
went  abroad.  The  cake  remaining'  after 
the  removal  of  the  (jil  is  also  an  article  of 
export  to  foreign  countries  for  the  feeding 
of  the  live  stock  and  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  this  country.  Glucose  is 
corn  syrup,  very  heavy,  transparent,  and 
without  flavor.  Most  all  the  corn  syrup 
on  the  market  contains  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  glucose,  a  small  per  cent  of  fla- 
voring extracts  and  cane  syrup  is  used  to 
give  color  and  flavor.  Glucose  is  not  only 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  table  syrups 
alone  but  is  used  by  confectioners  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  quality  of  can- 
dies. It  is  also  used  by  bakers  and  for 
culinary  purposes.  Several  kinds  of  the 
best  grades  of  sugar  is  manufactured  of 
glucose. 

Besides  the  many  kinds  of  break- 
fast foods  and  the  many  food  products 
made  from  the  grain,  lager  beer,  and 
vinegar,  denatured  alcohol  is  also  made 
from  the  grain.  Denatured  alcohol  is 
manufactured  from  any  product  contain- 
ing starch,  sugar  and  cellulose,  and  from 
the  products  that  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered of  no  value.  Denatured  alcohol 
is  used  for  heating,  lighting,  and  power 
purposes  and  is  not  the  same  as  wood 
alcohol,  as  many  pcoj)le  suppose.  Wood 
alcohol  is  not  made  by  distilling,  but  is 
made  from  saw  dust  with  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  bv  heating  the  wood  in 
iron  retorts  or  ovens,  and  then  condensing 
the  vapor.  Wood  alcohol  is  very  poison- 
ous. Denatured  alcohol  contains  about 
ninety  per  cent  pure  alcohol  and  one- 
tenth  wood  alcohol.  Thus  denatured 
alcohol  is  rendered  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes  and  therefore  not  subject  to  duty . 
One  bushel  of  corn  will  produce  about 
five  gallons  of  pure  alcohol.  The  cost  of 
pnxlucing  a  gallon  of  denatured  alcohol 
at  the  present  price  of  corn  is  about  forty 
cents  per  gallon.  Denatured  alcohol  is 
the  safest  and  cleanest  of  fuels,  and  would 
soon  displace  kerosene  and  gasoline  for 
heating,  lighting  and  power  purposes  were 
it  not  for  the  cost  of  production.  De- 
natured alcohol  has  twice  the  efficiency 
of  kerosene  and  a  third  more  than  gasoline. 
Thus  evil  is  being  overcome  by  good,  when 
once  it  was  used  as  a  beverage,  causing 
misery,  poverty  and  pauperism,  it  is  now 
converted  into  power  and  wealth.  The 
cobs  are  used  as  a  fuel  or  are  ground  up 
with  the  corn  and  fed  to  live  stfx:k,  they 
are  also  employed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacutre  of  tobacco  pipes. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  corn  stalk  is 
used  by  the  paper  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finest  quality  of  paper,  the 
center  of  the  stock  or  pith  is  employed  in 
the  construction  of  war  vessels,  com- 
pressed blocks  of  it  being  packed  behind 
the  outer  armor  plate  to  absorb  the  water 
and  close  the  aperture  in  case  the  plate  is 
pierced  by  a  projectile.  Corn  fodder  or 
corn  stover  is  fed  to  live  stock  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  corn  growing  districts.  In 
1897  the  corn  stover  crop  of  the  U.  S.  was 
nearly  80,000,000  tons  which  was  much 
larger  than  the  hay  crop. 

This  is  but  a  brief  extract  of  this 
the  most  mar\eIous  king  of  the  cere- 
als. Truly  it  is  a  king  used  for  an  in- 
numerable variety  of  purposes  the  many 
demands  for  it  will  soon  exceed  the  sup- 


ply. Corn  is  to  a  great  extent  the  dic- 
tator of  the  cost  of  living.  Corn  the 
meat  i)nKlucer,  not  only  dictates  the 
price  of  meat,  but  also  dictates  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  cost  of  the  many  products 
that  is  made  of  corn  that  we  use  on  our 
tables  daily.  We  have  other  varieties  of 
corn  such  as  sweet  corn  that  is  dried  or 
canned  and  takes  an  imjjortant  place  in 
food  stuffs.  Millions  of  cans  of  sweet  corn 
are  canned  annually  and  exported  in  con- 
siderable (luantities  to  Europe.  Popcorn 
is  a  variety  of  flint  corn  that  finds  its 
way  to  the  confectionery  manufacturer 
where  it  is  made  into  sugared  popcorn 
balls,  fla\ored  with  one  of  the  fruit 
syrups,  i>ressed  into  squares,  or  bricks, 
sold  under  dilTerent  names.  The  popf)ed 
corn  is  also  ground  fine  and  mixed  with 
other  cereals  and  sold  as  breakfast  food. 
PoiJC<jrn  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
food  stulTs  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Europe.  300  or  more  car- 
loads of  pop  corn  was  shipped  from  one 
station  in  Iowa  in  1905.  The  corn  crop 
of  the  U.  S.  in  1909  was  worth  very  near 
as  much  as  the  total  circulation  of  money 
in  U.  S.  in  1909  which  was  about  $3,- 
I  i3-f>5''^»^oi'  Corn  an  indigenous  pro- 
duct of  our  wonderful  land  dates  from 
the  discover>'  of  .American  and  was  the 
last  of  the  world's  great  grain  crop  to  be 
brought  under  the  development  of  civi- 
lized agriculture.  Now  when  man  comes 
to  study  this  marvelous  plant  in  a  scien- 
tific way  we  can  see  still  greater  possibi- 
lities for  it  in  the  future.  When  we  cast 
a  thought  back  to  the  time  the  Indian 
gave  to  the  white  man  the  first  unde- 
veloped flinty  Marisi,  the  Indian  name 
for  maize  or  corn,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  wonderful  development  through 
scientific  selection  and  propagation,  the 
many  uses  for  corn  from  that  day  up 
to  the  present  time  has  become  in  a 
manner  typical  of  the  progress  of  western 
civilization. 


BITS  OF  WISDOM. 


A  good  bluff  beats  a  poor  excuse. 

Head  work  often  decreases  hand 
work. 

The  kick  of  ad\ersity  often  lands 
one  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Health,  wealth  and  happiness  can 
never  be  preserved  in  alcohol. 

A  man  can  get  a  swelled  head  just 
by  thinking  how  he  hasn't  one. 

A  serious  man  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  joke  by  his  wife's  relations. 

It  is  better  to  remain  ignorant  than 
to  acquire  certain  brands  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Charity  begins  at  hemic  but  it's  a 
shame  to  let  it  die  of  close  confine- 
ment. 

More  ships  would  come  in  if  we  would 
send  the  tugs  out  to  meet  them. 

Living  every  minute  of  today  is  the 
liest  way  to  prepare  to  live  tomorrow. 

Man's  reason  gets  him  into  mischief 
that  woman's  instincts  keep  her  out  of. 

The  greatest  mistake  you  can  make 
in  life  is  to  be  continually  fearing  you 
will  make  one. 

It's  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both 
ways,  but  there  are  lots  of  rules  that 
won't  work  at  all. 

Nothing   is  done   without   enthusiasm. 

The  man  who  can  smile  upon  those 
who  frown  upon  him  has  strong  chances 
of  l>eing  a  success. 
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FACTS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 


•THE'IMOTOR  INDUSTRY  HAS 
■  SETTLED  DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with   the  buyers  is  no  lonccr  "Wffl-'RF  CAN    T 

?^^'\^^^l^''^  ^^'^  •  ^^-^  '""^  ^^^  ^^^  '•^^•^ 

Owners  have  found  to  their  financial  dissatisfaction  that  nurchas- 
ing  a  car  that  did  not  stand  up— that  did  not  deliver  the  coods— 
was  a  senous  business  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  most  money,  will  l)e  the  one  who 
uses  a  car  that  will  by  its  day  in  and  day  out  perf.)nnance  bac  k 
]\?J,?  V^»"'^of  theManufacturer.  It  is  an  easv  matter  to  make 
idle    claims  but  it  is  the  real  test,  "SKRX  ICE"  that  tells 

We  offer  vou  in  the  Enger  Model  a  most  remarkable  line  of  cars 
from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the  Enger 
"40'  with  the  ordinary  medium-priced  cars.  Enijor  "40"  should 
sell  for  at  least  $3,000.  The  high  quality  of  spec! firat ions  used  in 
the  hnger  40  can  be  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at  less  than 
$3,000. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  car  with  ample  power— a  car 
built  on  handsome  lines  of  the  best  material  obtainable— a  car 
that  IS  neither  a  burden  in  first  cost  nor  cost  for  up-keep— a  strictly 
high  grade  car  selling  at  a  medium  price. 


''MODELS  ILLUSTRATED" 

Model  II     Five    Passenger    Touring    Car,    Standard  "equipment 

*>2,000. 

Model  III   Fore  Door  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,' fully  equipped 

S2,275.00.  1      J  I     ^ 

M^^'  In  ?''"''  Passenger  Torpedo,  fully" equipped  $1,075.00. 
M*^  1  virn'^'P^r''  ^"-ont^ Runabout,  fully  equipped .-$1,850.00. 
Model  VII  Open  front  Runabout,  Standard  equipment  $1,70000 


OFFICE  OF 

F.    M.     GRUSENMEYER 

t      DEALER  IN 

FINE     GROCERIES 

CORNER  OF  BURLINGTON  ALL  KINDS  OP 

AVE.  AND  COLFAX  ST.  FEED  AND  BARRiaSAI  T 

PHONE  NO.   167  ^AKKEL  SALT 

XI      I  A.  .^    Logansport,  Ind.,  February  9,  191 1 

The  Lngei    Motor  Car  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Centlemen : 

lam  s,,  well  phased  will,  my  K„(jer  Car  l„,„gl,t  of  you  last  season 

0  thi  ur':'H''i'^V",\"'"'"  ""T  "'  "'>•  «P<^™„cc  and  tell  IZ 

01  tnc  uses  and  tests  I  ha\e  put  the  car  to 

1  did  not  have  a  particle  of  e.xi>ericnce\vith  an  auto.     A  friend 

less  z;;;^"h'""'  f"  •'^""^  ""^  •■;  •^-^^"•"^  ^**  -i^^^^-  *»  Aft" 

less  than  luu  hours  .,f  instrucdons  I  took  the  car  in  charge 
sA^^i.  h*  if  ^4^^^  -  ;n;J...  e.^n.  ^ 

gi^r  ^:;>  ji^^l^rn^ii^^'-  ^' ''-'-  - '-  "^"e  rll^th: 

TK^r^t^o  tw  \v"'  ""J^^>;^'^'^  ^"l^^  ^.'f  J"y  exf>erience  was  from  Logans- 
I^rt  to  hurt  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour  of  the  ktror 
city,  nuikuig  a  tc»tal  of  192  miles  in  one  day,  coyeri  g  the  distance 

J^'^^^^s  ^[--  -  !;-:^,^^--^i;p  a  Ken 

Very  resjx^ct fully, 

F.  M.  c;rusenmeyer. 
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n^M'^?^."^',  r337  Michigan  Blvd. 
1  hiladelphia,  632  No.  Broad  St 

Boston,  895  Boylston  St. 
Los  Angeles,   1142  So.  Olive  St. 
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The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co..  Cincinnat;  Ohio 
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VACATION 


Vacation  time  approaches. 

And  business  man  and  clerk 
Are  looking  forward  to  the  time 

When  they  can  cut  out  «vork. 
When  they  can  drop  their  pencils 

And  put  their  books  away, 
Close  with  a  double  lock  their  desks 

And  loaf  the  livelong  day. 
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AGAINST      THE      LUMBER      MEN 


The  promptness  with  which  the  govern- 
ment proceeds  against  the  retail  lumber 
dealers  for  organizing  associations  in 
restraint  of  trade  indicates  that  the 
officials  have  evidence  at  hand  that  these 
organizations  exercise  an  "undue"  and 
"unreasonable"  influence  upon  the  prices 
of  this  great  national  necessity.  The 
filing  of  the  suit  at  this  tiire  is  of  special 
significance.  It  seems  to  mean  a  deter- 
mmation  in  the  white  house  not  only  to 
separate  the  corporation  sheep  from  the 
goats,  but  also  to  lay  down  a  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  guidance  of  business  con- 
cerns that  wish  to  be  well  within  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

For  many  ydars  bitter  complaint  has 
arisen  from  many  quarters  concerning 
the  price  of  lumber.  The  existence  of  a 
lumber  trust  was  suspected  and  freely 
alleged.  The  drag  net  investigation  made 
by  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
ended  a  few  months  ago  in  a  report  in 
which  it  was  apparently  established  that 
no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  exists 
in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  lumber 
business.  It  was  found  that  an  enormous 
acreage  of  timber  lands  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  individual  and  allied  owners. 
These  men  are  undoubtedly  holding  the 
timber  for  higher  prices,  but  that  is  not 
forbidden  by  law. 

Next  the  government  turned  to  the  cost 
of  lumber  distribution.  A  great  dis- 
parity has  existed  for  some  time  between 
the  cost  of  lumber  at  the  mills  and  the 
price  asked  by  the  retailers.  The  charge 
is  now  made  in  this  suit  in  New  York  that 
the  retail  organizations  have  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  by  an  elaborate  trade  system 
aimed  at  keeping  the  sale  of  lumber  in  the 
hands  of  "regular"  dealers  exclusively. 
Wholesalers  who  sell  to  consumers  directly 
are  put  on  the  "unfair"  list,  it  is  alleged, 
and  arc  shunned  by  the  organized  trade 
unless  they  abandon  the  practice. 

These  retail  lumber  organizations  extend 
all  over  the  United  States  and  are  known 
to  have  a  wide  influence  in  regulating  the 
trade  and  keeping  it  on  a  business  like 
basis.  The  government  is  now  undertak- 
ing to  prove  that  this  regulation  extends 
to  the  matter  of  prices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  constitute  an  attempt  to  monopolize 
and  thus  to  fall  under  the  prohibition  of 
the  Sherman  act  as  it  is  now  intrepreted 
by  the  supreme  court.  It  will  be  a  notable 
and  illuminating  case. 

DAIRY  HELPS 


One  of  the  first  requisites  in  caring  for 
milk  is  to  keep  the  pans  and  crocks 
clean,  using  a  small  brush,  which  \z  far 
better  around  the  seams  and  corners 
than  a  cloth,  and  last  s  calding  water. 
The  borax  water  cleans  perfectly,  de- 
stroys the  milky  odor,  and,  not  the  least 
in  importance,  keeps  the  tins  bright,  so 
that  scouring  is  seldom  necessary,  and 
ill-kept  pans  will  taint  the  milk,  no 
matter  if  it  comes  from  the  finest  Jersey 
stock.  In  washing  dairy  utensils  have 
different  cloths — one  for  separator  and 
cans,  another  for  the  pails,  and  they  need 
to  be  boiled  at  least  once  a  week,  not 
only  for  better  cleansing,  but  for  de- 
stroying germs  that  may  have  been 
washed  from  the  seams  of  the  pans  or 


corners  of  the  churn.  The  strainer 
cloth  becomes  tainted  very  easily,  and 
as  butter  cloth  is  very  cheap,  it  is  better 
to  furnish  fresh  ones  frequently  than 
to  keep  the  old  ones  fresh  and  clean. — 
Iowa  Homestead. 


THE      EXPRESS      MONOPOLY. 


Of  all  the  investigations  under  way  and 
to  be  undertaken,  probably  none  will  be 
received  with  greater  favor  by  the  public 
than  that  which  promises  a  thorough 
probe  of  the  express  companies  and  their 
rates.  The  work  is  soon  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com.- 
mission  with  a  view  of  regulating  them 
and  restricting  their  power  to  "charge 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  as  they  now  are 
able  to  do  through  their  monopoly  of  the 
express  business.  This  monopoly  is  the 
more  complete  because  of  he  fact  that 
the  postoffice  departn  ent  is  not  permitted 
to  compete  with  them,  and  the  railroads 
apparently  will  not  compete. 

"In  England,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "the  railroads  and  the  postoffice 
do  the  work  that  the  express  companies 
do  here,  and  do  it  cheaper  and  better. 
The  rates  on  the  American  railroads  for 
carrying  packages  are  srrall  enough,  but 
the  service  is  so  inefficient  and  slow  that 
perishable  articles  of  food  can  not  be 
sent  that  way.  The  postal  rates  and  re- 
gulations are  prohibitory,  and  so  the 
people  are  driven  to  the  express  companies. 
With  the  present  companies  there  can 
be  no  competition  by  other  companies, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  a  new  com- 
pany could  get  railroad  accommodations 
at  competing  rates." 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  rail- 
roads are  in  partnership  with  the  express 
companies,  if  they  do  not  actually  own 
and  control  them,  hence  there  is  the  temp- 
tation held  out  to  the  railroads  to  shift 
much  of  their  business,  the  rates  of  which 
are  regulated,  to  the  express  companies, 
which  can  charge  as  much  as  they  please, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"That  the  rates  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
tortionate," says  the  New  Orleans  States, 
"is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Adams 
Express  Company  has  within  two  years, 
after  declaring  its  regular  dividend  of 
25  per  cent.,  declared  a  dividend  of  200 
per  cent.,  and  it  is  charged  that  the  high 
price  of  food  in  cities  of  this  country, 
which  has  caused  so  much  human  suffering 
is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
prohibitory  rates  for  transportation  and 
to  inefficient  service  on  the  railroads, 
while  in  thousands  of  farms  food  is 
going  to  waste  for  the  lack  of  cheap 
and  adequate  facilities  to  transport  it 
to  the  great  centers  of  population." 

These  are  matters  that  the  govern- 
ment proposes  to  investigate,  and  if  the 
investigation  is  thorough  enough  there 
should  be  effective  results  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  did 
something  to  really  give  the  people  re- 
lief from  bare  faced  robbery  under  the 
guise  of  law.  When  men  with  money 
and  a  political  pull  are  put  in  prison 
along  with  the  small  "evil  doer"  then  the 
Express  looting  will  cease.  We  should 
think  520  per  cent.  Miller  would  feel 
cheap  when  he  reads  about  "Express 
dividends." 


That  reminds  us — U.  S.  Represen- 
tatives and  U.  S.  Senators — when  will 
we  get  relief  in  a  parcels  post  bill? 


GARY  ON  MORGAN. 


Judge  Gary  ought  to  hire  a  hall.  He 
could  have  a  large  audience.  Before  the 
investigation  committee  he  has  been 
talking  more  sound  sense  about  the  ex- 
cessive financial  powers  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
than  can  be  found  in  forty  ordinary  dis- 
courses, whether  sermons,  stump  speeches 
or  academic  addresses. 

Many  other  people  have  said  the  same 
things,  but  the  Judge  has  said  them 
l>est,  because  he  knows  them  best.  It 
was  declared  of  old  there  is  eloquence 
when  "out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  But  in  Judge  Gary's 
case  the  purse  is  as  full  as  the  heart,  and 
money  talks  as  well  as  the  tongue.  The 
compliments  paid  in  his  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Morgan's  disposition, 
to  his  strength  of  character  and  his 
courage,  may  be  part  of  the  courtesies 
of  high  finance  or  an  expression  of  friend- 
ship, but  the  declaration  "he  could  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  if  he  had  the  dis- 
position to  do  so,"  is  straight  talk. 

We  should  not  give  much  heed  to  dis- 
positions in  matters  of  this  kind.  We 
ought  to  provide  a  banking  system  not 
subject  to  the  disposition  of  any  com- 
bination of  private  financiers,  no  matter 
how  excellent  their  morals  and  their 
methods.  And  this  Congress  ought  to 
attend  to  the  duty. 


The  editorial  above  was  taken  from 
Friday  evening's  World,  June  9th,  and 
it  certainly  is  to  the  point.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  not  the  only  man  who  could  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  if  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so. 
The  entire  financial  system  of  our  govern- 
ment is  rotten  and  this  Congress  should 
do  something  to  take  the  money  manage- 
ment away  from  a  few  Wall  Street  sys- 
tem operators.  Are  Morgan  morals  any 
higher  standard  than  Perkins? 


E.  W.  Wing  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette 
says  the  restlessness  and  desire  for  change 
that  is  going  on  among  farmers  is  because 
they  have  been  too  prosperous.  There 
may  be  something  in  it.  The  old  Bible 
speaking  of  a  certain  character  (Jeshurun ) 
says:  "He  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  If  he 
had  been  kept  lean  there  would  have 
been  no  kicking. 

We  notice  that  hired  men  are  more 
discontented  at  $30  a  month  and  board 
today  than  hired  men  were  fifty  years  ago 
at  $15  a  month.  And  the  old  time  hired 
man  did  a  good  deal  the  most  hard  work 
at  that. 


NOT  ON  THE  MARKET. 


Tompkins — Ventley  has  received  a 
million  dollars  for  his  patent  egg  dating 
machine.  You  know  it  is  absolutely 
interference-proof,  and  dates  correctly  and 
indelibly  as  the  egg  is  being  laid. 

Dewley — Is  the  machine  on  the  market 
yet? 

Tompkins — Oh,  my  no!  and  it  won't 
be  on  the  market.  The  patent  was 
bought  by  the  cold  storage  trust. — Life. 
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A  compailson  of  the  rates  of  increase 
for  the  state  with  those  for  continental 
United  States  shows  that  from  1790  to 
1840  the  increase  during  each  decade  was 
much  less  for  the  state  than  for  the  whole 
country.  From  1840  to  1850  the  increase 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Since  1850  the  rate  has  exceeded 
that  for  the  United  States  in  every  decade 
except  1870  to  1880.  The  population  of 
the  state  in  19 10  is  nearly  fourteen  times 
as  large  as  in  1790,  when  the  First  Census 
was  taken. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  is 
2,537,167.  Compared  with  1,883,669  in 
1900,  this  represents  an  increase  of  34.7 
per  cent.  For  the  same  period  the  total 
population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  The  growth  for 
the  state  was  somewhat  more  rapid  than 
during  the  preceding  decade,  1890- 1900, 
when  it  was  30.4  per  cent. 

Of  the  cities,  Passaic  shows  the  highest 
percentage  of  increase  during  the  last 
decade,  namely,  972  l^r  cent.,  and 
Hobol^en  the  lowest,  18.5  per  cent. 

Newark  is  the  largest  city,  with  347.4^9 
inhabitants  in  1910.  Its  growth  has  been 
steady  and  substantial,  more  than  100,000 
having  been  added  to  its  population 
during  the  last  decade 

The  total  land  area  of  the  state  is 
7,514  square  miles.  The  average  number 
of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910, 
1900,  and  1890  was  3377.  250.7,  and 
192.3,  respectively.  New  Jersey  ranks 
third  among  the  states  in  density  of 
population,  being  preceded  only  by 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 
Crop  Comparisons,  New  Hampshire 
The  cereals  had  an  aggregate  acreage  of 
32,928  acres  in  1909,  as  against  42,335 
acres  in  1899,  a  decrease  of  9,407  acres,  or 
22.2  per  cent.  Corn  showed  the  largest 
decrease  in  acreage,  losing  5,880  acres,  or 
more  than  one-half  the  total  loss  in  cereal 
acreage.  The  average  value  of  cereals  per 
acre  in  1909  was  $26.70,  slightly  over 
twice  that  of  hay  and  forage.  Corn  shows 
the  highest  average  value  per  acre  of  the 
cereals;  buckwheat  the  lowest.  The  hay 
and  forage  acreage  in  1909  was  sixteen 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  combined 
cereals,  and  its  value  was  more  than  three 
times  the  total  value  of  all  other  crops 
here  reported. 

There  are  but  a  small  number  of  miscel- 
laneous crops,  though  the  average  values 
per  acre  of  several  of  them  are  well  above 
those  of  the  more  usual  crops. 

Crop  Comparisons,  Vermont 

The  cereals  had  an  aggregate  acreage  of 

134,611  acres  in  1909.  as  against   160,127 

acres  in  1899,  a  decrease  of  25.516  acres. 

or  15.9  per  cent.     Corn  showed  the  largest 
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decrease  in  acreage,  losing   17,746  acres. 
The  average  value  of  cereals  per  acre  in 
1909  was  $19.70,   slightly  above  that   of 
hay  and  forage.     Corn  shows  the  hi  ;he->t 
average  value  per  acre  of  the  cereals;  rye 
the  lowest.     The  hay  and  forage  a-re  i-e 
in  1909  was  greater  by  sevenfold  thai  that 
of  the  combined  cereals,  and  its  value  wa^ 
more  than  four  times  the  total  value  of 
all  other  crops  here  reported.     There  are 
but    a    small    number    of    misco"  i  c  )u ; 
crops,  though  the  average  v^alues  per  acre 
of  several  of  them  are  well  above  those  of 
the  more  usual  crops. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 


Lima  beans  and  melons  shou'd  be 
started  in  old  tin  cans  half  filled  with  dirt 
and  placed  in  a  moderately  warn>  n)o"^ 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Plant  Lima  beans  in  rich  soil  with  eyes 
down. 

A  plot  of  ground  40  by  60  feet  wi  I  pro 
duce    sufficient    vegetables    to    supply    a 
family  of  five  or  six. 

Lettuce  will  stand  cf>nsideral)lc  cold 
weather,  and  a  little  frost  does  not  injure 
cauliflower 

Tomato  seed  are  easily  preserve  '  and 
if  you  have  extra  good  ones  pick  out  the 
best  and  save  the  seeds. 

Navy  beans  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
the  first  of  July  and  they  will  mature  in 
about  eleven  weeks.  Late  planting  keeps 
out  the  weevil  and  gives  ample  time  to 
work  the  crop.  Rows  should  be  laid  off 
about  30  to  36  inches  apart  and  the  hills 
should  be  about  10  inches  apart. 

Cauliflower  can  be  more  easily  grown 
than  cabbage,  and  sells  at  a  better  price . 

For  winter  use  the  turnip  variety   of 

beets  may  be  sown  as  late  as  Ju.ic.   sa 

they  will  mature  late  in  the  season.     Store 

the   roots   in   the   cellar  and   coser   with 

sand  or  sandy  soil  to  prevent  wilting. 


C  u  RE 


F    THA 

PAVIN 


—or  that  Oirb.  Splint.  Rlnnbono 

or  other  laiiieiit"i<*<  with  K«-iiUaU  s 

SpavinCure.    Mr.  Montgomery 

Bheppard   of   Richtteld,    N.   J. 

writes  thl8at>out 

KonaaU's  ^SL" 

••I  b»»e  b»«n  uiln»  your  S*p«Tio  Cur*  mud 
hkT*  tuoad  tt  >  tur*  ear*  for  I^pavlM, 
Bplintf,  RlnKhOM,  UimimM,  tta." 

l«<  u(  ««Dd  jou  otbtr  Utt«n.    0*t  • 

bottU  of  K«nd»iri  at  one*.     Ton  ma* 

•Md  It  an; day.     Aty"urdr«g«lfUH 

a  boMla.  6  for  ».  Aik  for"  lr»atli» 

00  tha  Hon*"— Fraa,  or  wrll»  i* 

Dr.  ■.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

KaoaburK  KalU,  Vrr* 
Boat,  I.  S.  A. 


rOMPARATIVE    SUMMARY-UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  FOR   NEW  jJERSEY-VALUE 
COMPAKAUVfc.    bUMMAKi      ui>.ii     p^^^^i  T>RY    A^p  BEES|i9io    and    1900. 


OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


KIND. 


Total 

Cattle 

Horses  and  colts 

Mules  and  mule  colts 

Asses  and  burros 

Swine 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Goats  and  kids 

Poultry 

Bees.. 


1910 

(April  15) 


Value. 


$32.570.134 


7.869,526 

16,787,467 

3.043.581 

35.450 

1,765.857 

1,142,965 

5."5 

1,858,570 

61,603 


Per  cent, 
distri- 
bution. 


loo.o 


24.2 
51-5 

93 
0.1 

5-4 
3-5 

5-7 
0.2 


19100 
(June  I ) 


Value. 


$20,855,877 


6,853,121 
9,352,694 
1 ,394.522 
6,810 
1,329,143 

696,53  ^ 

4.023 

1,158,020 

61,013 


Per  cent, 
distri- 
bution. 


lOO.O 


32.9 

44.8 

6.7 

6.4 
3-3 

56 
0.3 


Increase. 


Amount. 

Per  cent. 

$11,714,257 

56.0 

1,016,405 

14.8 

7.434.773 

79-5 

1 .649.059 

118.3 

28,640 

42»).(> 

436.714 

32.9 

446.434 

64.1 

1,092 

27.1 

700,550 

60.5 

590 

1.0 
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BREEDING     AND      FEEDING     THE 
DAIRY  HEIFER 


Professor  J.  M.  Trujran  ol  ihc  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  ( iuernsey  (  lul)  of  Boston, 
n.ade  use  of  these  words: 

"In  selecting  breeding  slot  k  the  l.iw 
•  »f  ancestral  heredity  nnist  \iv  (onslantK 
kept  in  nind.  Ren  end)er  that  the  sire 
and  dam,  the  grandsires  and  granddams 
exert  a  much  more  powerful  influence 
oxer  the  offspring  than  do  the  more 
remote  ancestors.  The  best  information 
a\ailaltle  assigns  hens'itv'  values  as 
follows:  Fift>'  f)er  cent,  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  offs|,ring  or  50%  of  the 
offspring  of  an>  one  conibination  will, 
on  the  a\erage,  be  like  the  imn'ed.iatc 
parents.  This  allows  25%  to  each 
indixidual.  The  four  grandparents  are 
responsible  for  25%  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  offs;  ring,  n  aking  each  one  of  this 
generation  resiK.>nsible  for  0l4%." 

With  all  due  re;.;  ect  to  Professor 
Trun  an  for  his  real'/  valuable  address, 
we  n  ust  confess  that  the  abo.c  calcula- 
tion appears  more  n^atheniatical  than 
actual  or  philos<jphical.  Xo  provision  is 
r.  ade  for  two  things:  (i  )  The  individual 
prepotency  of  either  sire  or  dam  and 
esf  ecially  the  sire.  (2)  The  well  known 
and  peculiar  transmission  of  feminine 
cpialities  thniugh  the  sire,  the  old  saying 
dating  back  to  a  period  "wherof  the 
n  emor>  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  (on- 
trar\',"  that  daughters  do  take  from  their 
father;  sons  from  their  mother.  fCvery 
breeder  of  adequate  observation  sees 
these  twf)  forces  of  heredit\'  constantly 
pla\'ing  a  controlling  part  in  heredity. 

We  have  had  cows  in  our  own  herd 
^hose  prepotenc>  was  so  strong  that  it 
always  overcame  the  more  flesirable 
prepcjtency  of  the  sire.  Again,  we  have 
had  cows  who  would  not  breed  (nick) 
favorably  with  certain  bulls  but  would 
do  so  readily  with  others.  The  calves 
in  the  first  case  would  show  an  anaemic, 
lifeless  character;  in  the  latter  case  they 
would  be  strong  and  vigorous.  In  ail 
these  cases  the  power  of  hereditar\ 
transmission  was  greatly  modified,  .so  that 
the  mathematical  proportions  of  Pro- 
fessor Truman's  fornuila  did  not  apply. 

Particularly  does  the  theory  not  appl\- 
to    the   conflitions    mentionetl    under   di- 
vision two.     The  superior  f)repotenc\-  of 
the  bull  in  the  creation  of  feminine  traits 
finds  no  definition   or  [)rovision   in    Pro- 
fessor Truman's  statement. 

Farmers  are  counselled  constantly  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  selection  f>f  i  bull 
than  to  that  of  cows,  if  it  is  cows  they 
want  to  produce.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  cf>rrect.  But  if  it  is  a  bull  they 
want  then  they  should  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  mother. 
Therefore,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  bull  does  not  transmit 
his  qualities  in  equal  proportion  to  male 
and  female  offspring. 

At  the  head  of  the  Hoard's  Dairyman 
herd  is  a  bull  that  is  a  double  grandson 
of  the  famous  Guernsey  bull,  Slasher's 
Sequel.  A  son  of  Masher's  Sequel 
(Galaxy's  Sequel)  was  bred  to  a  daughter 
of  his  sire,  the  cow,  La\  innia,  thus  brother 
and  sister  were  bred  together,  W> 
reasoned  that  this  combination  would 
greatly  increase  the  prepotency  of  our 
buH  in  the  qualities  for  which  Masher's 


Sequel  was  justly  celebrated,  and  the 
quality  of  his  get  so  far  has  justified  our 
judgn  ent,  although  none  of  his  daughters 
ha\e  as  yet  come  into  motherhood. 
What  we  were  after  was  to  secure  a 
greatly  increased  and  controlling  pre- 
potency of  the  Masher  s  Secjuel  kind  to 
rick  with  other  very  desirable  lines  of 
blood  we  had  established.  The  formula 
would  not  stand  in  this  case  just  50  per 
cent,  of  both  sire  and  dam  but  by  reason 
of  increased  potency  due  to  his  breeding 
we  estimate  the  get  of  this  bull  will 
inherit  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  quality 
of  his  grandsire.  So  in  other  cases,  while 
the  offspring  may  ha\e  the  blood  elements 
of  sire  and  dam  in  equal  amounts,  the 
suf  er-p.otency  of  one  or  the  other  may 
detern  ine  the  f(jrm,  color  and  qualit>  of 
the  resulting  offspring. 

The  vise  breeder  of  cows  always  keeps 
his  e\e  on  the  sire.  The  wise  breeder 
of  bulls  traces  back  for  a  long  line  of  high 
producing  mothers.  This  law  of  descent, 
Mhereb>  the  n otherhood  quality  passes 
down  through  the  male  line  and  masculine 
quality  through  the  female  line,  is  a  very 
interesting  one  to  study  and  creates  very 
largely  the  wide  range  of  variation  that 
exists. 


BITS       OF       HORSE       SENSE. 


Do  not  put  a  handful  of  salt  in  the 
feed  box.  Put  a  brick  or  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  a  convenient  place  where  the 
horse  may  help  himself  to  it  when  he 
wants  t . 

Few  farmers  give  the  legs  and  feet 
of  their  horses  .sufficient  care. 

Be  kind  but  firm  with  the  colts  and 
tie  theiu  with  strong  halters. 

Ground  floor  box  stalls  are  best  for 
them.  Give  them  a  run  in  the  paddock 
every  fine  (^ay. 

W  hen  a  horse  has  free  ar  cess  to  salt 
he  seldom  has  colic,  and  is  never  troubled 
with  bots. 

Don't  try  to  fit  a  horse  to  the  collar; 
it  won't  work.  Fit  the  collar  to  the 
horse. 

The  horse  will  stand  most  any  de- 
gree of  cold,  but  will  not  thrive  in  the 
rain. 

Do  not  leave  horses  standing  hitched 
in  the  open  w^hen  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
it.  and  never  without  having  them  well 
blanketed.  Never  hitch  a  horse  under 
a  drip.  That  is  inexcusable  cruelty. 
— Ex. 


BAD  COWS 


.\  cow  may  be  constitutionally  unruly 
and  she  may  have  acquired  the  habit. 
Bad  fences  may  have  led  her  to  become 
a  rogue  when  otherwise  no  fault  could 
have  been  found.  A  nervous  cow  gen- 
erally proves  unsatisfactory.  She  will  not 
stand  to  be  milked  and  is  impatient  in 
waiting  for  her  food.  Some  cows  hook 
and  others  kick. 

Gentle  treatment  and  training  may 
cure  some  unruly  cases.  If  you  have 
the  bringing  up  of  a  cow,  you  ought  to 
make  what  you  want  of  her  unless  she 
has  some  constitutional  defect.  Some- 
times a  cow  is  cured  of  her  faults  tjy  a 
show  of  force  which  overawes  her.  Again 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sell  her.  The 
butcher  is  the  best  owner  for  a  very 
bad  cow. —  Home  and  Farm. 


HORSE      EXPERIENCE— BREEDING 

ANIMALS  MUST  HAVE 

EXERCISE 


I  shall  never  forget  a  bit  of  experience 
I  had  when  I  first  embarked  in  the  raising 
of  horses  a  good  many  years  ago.  I 
always  liked  to  see  my  horses  sleek  and 
fat,  as  ever>'  intelligent  farmer  does,  and 
consequently  fed  them  well;  and  as  I 
was  teaching  school  in  the  winter  time 
to  make  both  ends  meet  on  the  farm,  the 
brood  mares  received  very  little  exercise 
in  the  harness  and  I  had  not  then  learned 
to  let  them  run  in  the  yard  on  idle  days. 
The  consequence  was  that  nearly  every 
colt  was  weak  when  it  came. 

One  day  I  traded  for  a  mare,  unsight 
and  unseen,  as  we  called  it,  for  I  had 
never  seen  her.  I  knew  very  well  I  could 
not  be  the  loser,  as  my  horse  was  not 
worth  two  dollars.  When  I  came  to  see 
my  mare  I  found  her  to  be  a  fine,  big, 
young  mare  in  foal,  but  with  only  three 
legs  that  she  could  use.  She  had  been 
caught  in  a  cyclone  and  driven  into  a 
wire  fence  that  ruined  the  use  of  her 
front  leg. 

I  was  very  short  of  stable  room  and  so 
the  mare  had  to  stay  out  with  only  a  shed 
to  run  under,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  very  few  nights  she  went  under  it. 
I  felt  that  she  was  of  very  little  value  and 
so  only  threw  her  some  hay  and  a  very 
light  feed  of  grain.  Four  things  she  had 
in  abundance — fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
exercise  and  plenty  of  water  by  going  half 
a  mile  after  it.  Each  day  she  made  the 
trip  after  water,  and  usually  trimmed 
brush  by  the  pathway  as  she  went. 

Spring  came  at  last  and  I  was  awakened 
one  night  by  a  very  heavy  wind  and  rain 
storm.  In  the  morning  when  I  went  out 
I  was  compelled  to  put  on  my  winter 
clothing  to  keep  warm.  About  the  first 
thing  that  my  eyes  rested  upon  was  the 
crippled  mare  down  in  the  lot;  but  she 
had  company  and  lively  company  at  that. 
As  fine  a  colt  was  by  her  side  and  ai 
strong  a  one  as  I  ever  saw  before  or  since. 
Cold  and  wet  did  not  bother  him.  He 
seemed  to  thrive  from  the  start,  and  I 
sold  him  as  a  yearling  for  $110. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  long  as  I 
kept  her,  that  mare  brought  a  fine  colt. 
Every  colt  was  strong  and  well.  Was  it 
the  exposure  out-of-doors  that  brought 
about  the  results?  No,  it  was  the  light 
grain  feeding  and  plenty  of  regular  exer- 
cise. It  was  a  lesson  I  have  never 
forgotten  and  it  has  been  worth  many 
dollars  to  me  since.  The  same  law  holds 
true  with  the  brood  sow  and  with  breeding 
sheep.  Confinement  and  overfeed  may 
keep  an  animal  in  condition  to  please  the 
eye,  but  it  will  disappoint  the  owner  later. 
A  moderate  ration  with  plenty  of  exercise 
is  the  best  kind  of  treatment  pregnant 
animals  can  receive. — W.  H.  Underwood, 
Illinois. 


BACK  AGAIN 


"Didn't  I  give  you  a  piece  of  pie  last 
week?"  demanded  the  cooking-school 
graduate.  "I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
again  so  soon." 

"I  fooled  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
tramp.     "I  didn't  eat  it." 

Delusions 'are  llike  girls;  we  don't  care 
to.hug. them. unless  they  are  attractive. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  June 


UNCLE  SAM  BUYS  BROOD   MARES 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
th«  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  purchased  practically  all 
the  Morgan  horses  owned  by  the  Wil- 
lowmoor   Farms,    Redmond,    Wash.,    the 

Eroprietor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clise,  of  Seattle, 
aving  concluded  to  discontinue  the 
horse  breeding  feature  of  his  farm. 
These  animals  are  intended  for  the 
department's  Morgan  horse  farm  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  where  breeding  work 
is  being  carried  on  with  the  object  of 
preserving  and  improving  the  Morgan 
breed. 

The  purchase  comprises  five  brood 
mares,  one  4-year-old  filly,  one  3-year- 
old  filly,  one  2-year-old  filly,  two  year- 
ling fillies,  and  five  2-year-old  and  year- 
ling stallions.  The  five  males  will  be 
of  most  interest  to  persons  who  are 
following  the  Morgan  breeding  of  the 
department.     They  are: 

Moxie,  first  in  class  and  grand  cham- 
pion Morgan  mare  at  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  1909.  Foaled  1902, 
bred  by  Morgan  Smith,  Sheffield,  Vt., 
by  Star  Morgan  (3874);  dam  by  Young 
Flying     Morgan     (Andrew    Hill    horse) 

^5373)-  ,     ^ 

Lady  Pearl,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  L.  T. 

Frazier,  East  Burke.  Vt.,  by  Billy  Rob- 
erts (4550);  dam  by  Cushing's  Green 
Mountam  (493). 

Maud  F.,  foaled  1904;  bred  by  L.  T. 
Frazier,  East  Burke,  Vt.,  full  sister  to 
Lady  Pearl. 

Miss  Griffin,  foaled  1898;  bred  by 
Chester  Sherburne,  Glover,  Vt.;  by  Gov- 
ernor Fisk  (397);  dam  by  Sisco  horse. 
This  mare  probably  will  not  be  bred, 
but  will  be  used  for  driving  and  light 
work. 

Doris,  second  in  class  and  reserve 
senior  champion  Morgan  mare  at  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  1909. 
Foaled  1901;  bred  by  Carlton  Stevens, 
East  Manchester,  N.  H.;  by  A.  W.  Far- 
rington  horse  (5374);  dam  by  Young 
Flying     Morgan     (Andrew     Hill     horse) 

(5373)- 
One  of  the   fillies  is   Minnehaha,   first 

yearling,  junior  champion,  and  reser\'e 
grand  champion  at  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  1909.  By  Trouba- 
dour   (5128),  out  of  Doris. 

All  of  the  young  stock  ^^ith  one  ex- 
ception are  by  Troubadour  (5128),  Wil- 
lov^moor  Farms'  leading  sire,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  where  he  won 
the  grand  championship  for  Morgan 
stallions.  Troubadour  was  bred  on  the 
Brook- Nook  ranch  of  Mr.  C.  X.  Larabee, 
in  Montana,  and  was  by  Jubilee  de  Jar- 
nette  (3854)  out  of  Bird  Pepper  (Vol. 
II,  A.  M.  R).  Jubilee  de  Jarnette  was 
by  Jubilee  Lambert  (1476),  out  of  the 
famous  Lady  de  Jarnette,  a  daughter  of 
Indian  Chief,  son  of  Blood's  Black 
Hawk. 

It  is  belie\ed  that  the  department  has 
made  a  very  fortunate  purchase  in  ac- 
quiring these  horses.  The  mares  carry 
the  old-fashioned  Morgan  strains,  and 
mares  so  bred  have  proved  exceedingly 
valuable  producers  at  the  Morgan  horse 
farm  when  bred  to  the  stallion  General 
Gates. 

Some  of  the  Western  Morgan  strains 
have  already  been  added  to  the  Middle- 
bury  stud  by  the  service  of  a  number  of 
mares  to  Meteor  Morgan  and  Roy  Mor- 
gan. This  purchase  increases  the  amount 
of  "old-fashioned"  Morgan  blood  and 
adds  that  of  Indian  Chief  through  his 
famous  daughter,  Lady  de  Jarnette. 

This  will  give  the  Morgan  horse  farm 


about  as  many  mares  as  can  be  conven- 
iently handled,  and  further  purchases 
are  unlikely  except  as  especially  attrac- 
tive opportunities  may  be  offered  to  add 
unusually  good  animals  which  combine 
individual  excellence  with  meritorious 
breeding. 

CARE     OF     FRESH     COW 


The    first    mejss    for    the    cow    should 
be  about  half  a   pail  of  whole  or,   pre- 
ferably,   ground    oats,    which    has    been 
allowed    to    stand    covered    for    half    an 
hour   after   pouring    hot    water  over   its 
contents.     There     are    stimulating    pro- 
perties in    the  oats,   which   will  aid   her 
in     passing     the     after-birth.     If     oats 
are  not  10  oe  had,  give  her  a  warm  bran 
mash,    containing    a    pint    of    oil  meal 
or  corn  oil-m.eal,  or  a  handful  of  ground 
flax,  cr  a  pint  of  boiled  flax.    The  de- 
gree of  her  usefulness  during  this  period 
of  her  lactation  depends  largely  on  your 
skill  in  bringing  her  to  a  full  feed  and  full 
flow   of   milk.     It    takes   a    cow   several 
weeks  to  reach  her  full  flow,  and  the  same 
time  should   oe  taken  in  getting  her  to 
full    teed.      If    nature    takes    its    pro[>er 
course,  the  after-birch  will  pass  the  first 
day;  though  this  may  not  take  place  until 
the  second  day;  and,   in  the  meanti  ne, 
the   cats   or   bran    mash    should   be   fed 
twice  a  day  for  two  days,  when  a  gradual 
change    may    oe    made    to    the    regular 
ration.     The    amount    that     should    be 
given  at  first  depends  of  course,  upon  the 
cow.     But,  in  a  general  way,  a  half  of  a 
ration    of    ihe   concentrates   will   ansv.er, 
permitting    her    to    satisfy    her   appetite, 
preferably  on  cloxer  or  pea  hay.     She   has 
if  pjoperly  fed,  stored  up  in  her  body  the 
surplus  of  nutriment   upon  vhich  nature 
intended  that  she  should  draw,  and  thus 
make  it  unnecessary  for  her    to    eat  heat 
ing  carbohydrates,  to  add   i  ore  heat  to  an 
already  feverish   condition  of  the  system. 
So,  if   the   nourish Tient  for  a  few  days  is 
scant,  the  system  will  the  more  (piickly 
be    reduced    to    a     normal     temperatiire 
and  the    liability  to  caked  bag  or  milk 
fever  will  be  lessened. 

The  linseed  meal  or  flax  was  recom- 
mended with  a  view  of  keeping  the  bowels 
in  a  laxative  condition.  Sj;ecial  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  expose  the  cow 
lO  cold  drafts  at  this  critical  period.  If 
it  seems  necessary  to  leave  the  l)arn  or 
stable  door  open  for  a  while,  the  co\\ 
should  be  blanketed;  but  the  blanket 
should  be  removed  soon  after  the  d(x>r 
is  closed;  for,  it  she  becomes  accustomed 
to  a  blanket,  she  will  be  more  liable  to 
take  cold.  During  the  period  when  the 
cow  is  being  brought  to  full  feed,  she 
should  be  encouraged  to  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  roughage;  and  to  this 
end  a  variety  of  tempting  morsels  may 
be  given  her. — Rural  World. 

THE  EVIL  OF  WASTED  EFFORT 


The  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  gives  us  in 
a  single  line,  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  scojie  of  evil: 

"Nothing  out  of  its  place  is  go(xl; 
nothing  in  its  place  is  bad." 

Here  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  what 
we  call  evil  in  this  worid  comes  from  a 
perversion  of  good,  the  right  thing  in  the 
wrong  place.  Brought  down  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  to  the  business  of 
the  farm,  how  true  it  is.  (jockJ  work 
at  the  wrong  time  means  wasted  labor. 
Poor  tools  in  place  of  right  ones  means 
wasted  labor. 

And  so  out  of  this  enormous  sum  of 
wasted  labor,  ignorance  in  place  of 
knowledge,  comes  the  growing  evils  of  a 
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wasted    soil,    wasted    opportunities    an 
finally  a   wasted   life,   with   but   little   to 
repay   for  the   long  years  of   toil   it   has 
cost. 

It  all  comes  back  to  things  out  of 
place.  A  lack  of  fitness.  W  hat  a  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  of  human  accom- 
plishment, it  is  to  be  able  to  establish  on 
the  farm  an  assemblage  of  right  things  in 
their  right  places.  A  good  word  should 
be  spoken  for  the  humblest  farmer  who 
strives  to  this  e  nd. 

A  lack  of  order,  care,  means  wasted 
labor;  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  Li\e  stock  of  a 
kind  not  fitted  to  the  |)urpose  of  the 
farm  means  wasted  labor.  A  poorly  in- 
formed mind  not  knowing,  and  maybe 
not  caring  to  know,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  forces  that  it  is  dealing  with  means 
wasted  labor.  Badly  constructed  build- 
ings where  animals  are  forced  to  live  in 
an  unhealthy,  unsanitary-  condition  mean 
wasted  labor. 


GOOD   CREAM    WORTH    MORE 


A  farmer  who  takes  good  care  of  his 
cream  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  better 
price  than  the  careless  one,  who  gives 
very  little  if  any  attention  to  his.  The 
man  who  is  sending  fjoor  cream  is  not 
only  doing  an  injustice  to  himself,  but 
to  the  one  who  is  sending  good  cream 
because  he  is  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
whole. 


THE     RIGHT     REMEDY     AT     THE 
RIGHT    TLME 


It  is  sometimes  a  puzzle  to  know  just 
what  to  do  or  what  to  use  for  the  many 
diseases  that  constantly  attack  horse 
flesh.  Diseases  that,  if  promptly  dealt 
with,  should  cither  decrease  the  cash 
value  or  the  ser\ice  value  of  the  horse. 
Prompt  action  when  fighting  disease  of 
most  any  kind  wins  more  than  half  the 
battle. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  horse,  his 
ordinar\'  diseases  and  ailments  and  reme- 
dies to  be  applied  may  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  many  of  our  readers. 

We  have  in  mind  a  little  book  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases." 
It  contains  an  index  of  diseases,  which 
gives  the  symptoms,  cause,  and  what  is 
said  to  be  the  best  treatment  of  each  and 
will  l)e  sent  Free  to  any  of  our  readers. 
It  is  published  by  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Company,  Knosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  the 
makers  of   Kendall's  Spavin   Cure. 

Nearly  ever>'  ht)rse  owner  realizes 
the  necessity  of  having  a  gotxi  all  around 
remedy  on  the  stable  shelf  at  all  times. 

For  over  thirty  years  this  standard 
remedy  has  been  usecl  and  recommended 
by  horse  owners  all  over  the  country  and 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only 
as  a  cure  for  Spavin,  but  as  a  thoroughly 
reliable  remedy  for  most  all  the  ordinary 
ailments  of  the  horse,  including  cuts, 
bruises,  swellings,  sprains,  ringbone,  curb, 
splint  and  lameness  from  whatever  cause. 

It  is  well  to  be  prepared  to  apply 
the  right  remedy  at  the  right  time  and 
when  in  doubt  to  be  guided  by  the  satis- 
factory experience  of  others 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  and  will  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  little  book  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  His  Diseases"  free  of  charge.  Our 
readers  would  do  well  to  have  this  book 
for  reference  and  if  the  druggist  has  not 
a  supply  write  to  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  and  get 
one. 


/ 
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flOG    CHOLERA  CURED 

SNODDY    REMEDY  CO.,  Alon,  Ills.  Orient,  O.,  Nov.  i6,  '09 

Gentlemen: — I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  !)egan  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  ara  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  sava  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters   addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,   I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.   McKINLEY. 

Snoddy's  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  III.    station''C* 


HOGS    AND    PLENTY    OF    WATER 


A  hog  grower  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  hogs  require  a  great  amount  of 
water,  during  the  season,  far  more  than 
usual  in  warm  weather,  and  here  is  what 
he  says: 

"I  usually  raise  from  200  to  300  pigs 
a  year.  A  hog  does  not  drink  a  large 
quantity  of  water  at  a  time,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  and  likes  a  drink 
often.  He  will  not  finish  his  m.eal  before 
going  for  a  drink,  if  it  is  close  by.  If  the 
man  with  50  head,  or  a  carload  of  stock 
or  fattening  hogs  has  a  constant  supply  of 
of  good  water  near  their  feeding  place  he 
will,  by  paying  a  bit  of  attention  to  them, 
notice  that  some  of  them  eat  but  little 
before  they  trot  over  and  get  a  drink  of 
water,  and  others  will  be  going  as  the 
first  return,  and  do  about  the  same 
between  meals. 

"The  water  fountain  is  very-  satisfactory 
in  summer  tine,  provided  it  is  located 
so  that  cattle  and  horses  do  not  disturb 
the  pigs  and  hogs  when  they  go  to  drink. 
But  in  this  climate  I  find  them  almost 
useless  in  winter,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  protect  them  against  frost. 

"I  believe  there  would  be  more  hogs 
fattened  during  the  winter  season  if  the 
water  problem  was  not  so  troublesome. 
Certainly  such  hogs  need  good  shelter 
from  storms,  and  a  good  clean  bed,  but 
for  the  stock  hogs  to  do  their  best  they 
need  the  same  attention,  and  many  hog 
raisers  would  save  money  by  giving  more 
attention  to  the  shelter  and  bedding  of 
their  hogs,  and  not  throw  out  so  much 
corn." 


THE  DAIRY  HOG 


It  is  a  very  safe  guess  to  say  that 
liefore  the  next  corn  crop  is  in  tassel 
farmers  will  find  the  present  crop  is 
noc  so  large  as  it  is  advert'sed.  It  is 
always  well  to  remember  that  the  pol- 
icy of  our  Agricultural  Department 
api)ears  to  be  to  deal  in  magnificent 
totals  and  to  exploit  and  magnify  the 
work  of  the  farmers.  The  great  corn 
crop  cr>'  has  made  low  prices  for  corn 
and  has  hurt  the  fat  stock  market,  for 
the  public  has  assumed  that  because 
we  have  such  quantities  of  corn  w( 
must  be  able  to  make  l)eef  and  pork 
correspondingly  cheaper. 

I  cannot  see  any  call  for  the  ho^ 
man  to  get  weak-kneed  because  we 
have  a  tremendous  dejiartmenr  corn 
crop,  for  if  our  corn  were  twice  as  abun- 
dant as   it   is   credited   with   being,    the 


number  of  hogs  fattening  for  market 
couldn't  be  eating  any  more  of  it  than 
they  are  now.  The  factor  now  operatixe 
in  the  hog  market  is  not  corn  but  hogs. 

If  we  had  any  way  of  knowing  at  all 
approximately  I  think  we  would  find 
that  we  have  no  more  hogs  than  we 
had  a  year  ago,  and  there  haven't  oeen 
nearly  enough  for  some  time  to  keep 
the  market  from  soaring  up  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  luxuries. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  hog  owners  could  make  their  own 
prices  for  fat  hogs  at  any  time  if  a  con- 
certed action  among  them  were  possible. 
Of  course,  extreme  prices  are  not  de- 
sirable for  pork  as  they  never  are  for 
any  food  product,  for  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  prices  going  so  high  that  con- 
sumers will  refuse  to  pay  them. 

Then  exceedingly  high  prices  always 
stimulate  production,  so  that  we  may 
safe  y  regard  abnoimally  high  prices  as 
the  forerunner  of  un profitably  low  ones. 
Hence,  while  the  careful  hog  breeder  wants 
to  make  good  money  out  of  his  stock 
he  is  really  better  satisfied  with  uniformly 
good  prices  than  sensationally  spasmodic 
high  ones  that  tumble  as  soon  as  the 
supply  can  be  enlarged. 

Those  western  makers  of  figures  who 
find  as  they  claim  "plenty  of  hogs  in 
farmers'  hands"  may  be  right  as  far  as 
their  vision  ranges,  but  they  have  failed 
to  take  into  account  that  here  in  the 
more  populous,  consuming  east  there  are 
no  hogs  worth  counting. 

Thousands  of  small  eastern  markets 
that  at  one  time  drew  their  jwrk  from 
their  respective  farming  districts  now 
find  no  supplies  coming  from  their 
contiguous  farms.  In  fact,  many  farm- 
ers in  the  east  now  depend  upon  the 
town  butchers  tor  pork  products.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  mistaken  ix)licy  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  but  mistake 
or  no  mistake,  the  fact  remains,  and 
those  of  us  who  do  produce  ix>rk  may 
as  well  profit  thereby. 

Present  prices  for  corn  and  hogs  sug- 
gest plainly  that  it  is  well  to  turn  as 
much  of  the  corn  as  we  can  into  good 
pork,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  very  good 
i)usiness  to  send  no  light  hogs  to  market. 
Eight  o;  nine  cent  hogs  will  pay  big 
money  for  corn  as  250  to  300  pounders. 
Beyond  that  the  cost  of  grain  is  more 
expensive. 

Husband — "What,  twenty-five  dollars 
for  that  hat!     It  is  a  sin." 

Wife— "Don't  bother.  The  sin  shall 
be  on  my  head!" 


BETWEEN  FRIENDS 

Alice — "I  thought  Mr.  Smart  had  good 
literary  taste  until  he  sent  me  that  silly 
novel."     * 

Kate — "Oh,  that  doesn't  necessarily 
indicate  his  taste,  dear;  it  merely  repre- 
sents his  opinion  of  yours." 


BARGAINS   IN   POLAND  -  CHINAS.   BERR. 
SHIRES       AND       CHESTER       WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever  owned.  Cannot  tell  you  all 
here,  hut  I  have  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2 
to  6  months  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  leady  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
go  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks.  B,  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 

P.  P.  HAMILTON,  CochranvUle.  Pa. 

FOR     SALE — Some     fine     Yorkshire     Pigs     no 

better  stock  in  U.  S.  Just  imported— new 
blood.     A.  A.   BRADLEY.  Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 

MILCH  GOATS. 
MILCH    GOATS — Information    regarding    this 
most      profitable      milk      producing      animal. 
Write    G.     H.     Wickersham,     1242     St.    Francis 
avenue.  Wichita.    Kansas. 


POULTRY. 
FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  eggs  of  Single 

Comb  Brown  Leghorns;  finest  strains.  Cup 
and  Blue  Ribbon  winners  at  Cumberland, 
Frostburg  and  Somerset.  600  fine,  large  farm- 
raised  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brahma  cock- 
erels for  sale.     Write  me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.  Sand   Patch.   Pa 

FOR     SALE— Thoroughbred      Durocs     Poland 
Chinas    and    large    Yorkshire    Swine,    Rhode 
Island   Red  Chickens   and   eggs. 

W.   M.   HARSHMAN. 
Thurmont,  Md. 

MISCELLANFOUS. 
TROTTING     MARE     for    sale— a     handsome, 

black,   trotting  mare  and   beautiful  stud  colt, 
very  fast.     Second  cousin  to  Dan  Patch.     Price 
I200.     P.  J.   WYAND,   Cumberland.   Md. 
FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie  puppies. 

sired  by  the  noted  "Flying  Comet"  and 
"Laddie  Boy."  out  of  bitches  bred  in  the  purple; 
perfectly  marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  |io  up.  FRANK 
H.  TAYLOR.  Reedsville.   Pa. 

FOR    SALE — Pure    bred     Registered     Holstein 

bull  calf.  Mostly  white.  Fine  individual. 
Good  pedigree.  Write  for  pedigree,  photo- 
graph and  price.  MADISON  COOPER,  i(,i 
Court,   Watertown,    N.    Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMfeR  for  June 


THE  FARM   AND  ITS  RESOURCES 


The  resources  of  the  farm  are  almost 
without  limit  as  applied  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family.  In  this  particular 
feature  the  farm  has  demonstrated  the 
independence  of  the  farmer.  It  is  from 
the  farm,  in  some  of  its  various  and 
varied  lines  of  production,  that  the 
people  of  the  world  are  fed.  The  farm 
furnishes  the  basis  of  the  food  and  feed 
products  that  fill  our  markets.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  time  the  farmer 
has  been  regarded  the  most  independent 
of  men,  only  because  he  is  his  own  boss 
and  because  he  plants  and  harvests  the 
food  products  which  are  recognized  as  the 
necessities  of  life. 

This  idea  of  independence  has  a  great 
deal  of  argument  with  it;  surely  no 
other  class  of  persons  have  so  completely 
at  their  command  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence as  those  who  take  first  hands 
from  the  soil,  from  the  farm,  the  fruits, 
the  vegetables,  the  grains  and  the  meats 
that  constitute  the  necessities  of  main- 
taining the  family.  These  are  the  basis 
really  of  the  living  expense  of  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  these  are  the  direct  pro- 
ducts of  every  well-recognized,  well- 
managed  farm.  The  neglect  of  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  farm,  the  abuse 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  whereby  poor 
management  and  lack  of  system  in  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  the  standard 
crops  for  profit  and  economy  in  the 
living  of  the  home  is  a  condition  too 
frequently  met  with  on  the  average  farm. 
Why  should  the  farmer's  family  want 
for  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats  when  all 
these  can  be  so  cheaply  produced  on  the 
farm  and  at  so  little  outlay  of  money? 
Why  should  the  fanner's  family  buy  at 
great  expense  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cured  meats  when  all  these  articles 
can  be  produced  on  the  farm  at  a  greatly 
reduced  expense? 

As    an     illustration     of     what     many 
western  farmers  are  doing  in  this  line  of 
extravagance  we   will   take  cured   meats 
as  an   example.     The   farmer   raises   the 
hogs,  finishes  them  ready  for  tha  slaughter 
and  they  are  sold  on   foot   to  the  local 
shipper   who  ships   them   to   one  of   the 
large  central   markets,    where   they   pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  stock  yards  company 
and    to    the   commission    firm    to    whom 
the^^   \\ere  consigned;  then  they  are  sold 
to    the    packer,    slaughtered,    the    hams, 
shoulders  and   sides  cured   for  the  com- 
mercial  trade  and  shipped  out  over  the 
country  to  the  country  m.erchants,  grocers 
and    neat    n  arkets    to   sell    back   to   the 
farmer  who  raised   the  hogs.     But  at  a 
greatly  increased  price;  a  price  that  will 
coNer  a  profit  from  the  local  stock  shipper 
who    first    bought     the    hogs    from    the 
farrrer;  the  railroad   for  its  high   freight 
tariff;  the  stock  yards  for  yardage,  feed, 
weighing,  etc.;   the  commission   man   for 
his    charge    for    selling,    the    packers    for 
their  costs  and   profits  in   killing,  curing 
and  handling  of  the  meats;  the  railroad 
again  for  freight  charges  in  shipping  back 
the    cured    meats    to    the    merchant,    his 
profit   in   selling   the  e  cured  meats  back 
to  the  fam  er  who  raised  the  hogs. 

Does  any  farmer  think  that  these  varied 
and  numerous  expenses  that  this  meat 
has  incurred  from  the  tim.e  the  hog  left 
the  farm  until  the  cured  n.eat  returned 
son.e  months  later  would  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  butchering  the  family  meat  supply 
and  curing  it  at  home?  If  he  does  not, 
let  him  make  an  experiment  and  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  cured  hams  antl  bacon  at 
home  and  compare  it  with  the  prices  he 
pays  for  cured  hams  and  bacon  at  tht 
grocery  or  meat  market. 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
farmer  can  regulate;  these  are  some  of 
the  extravagances  practiced  on  the  farm 
that  cost  money  to  keep  up  and  do  not 
secure  better  service  than  the  home 
method  offers.  Cured  meats,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  among  the 
every-day  features  of  home  diet  that  any 
family  on  the  farm  may  enjoy  as  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labors.  The  intelligent 
farmer,  with  his  well-regulated  farm, 
forms  a  combination  that  would  stand  a 
protracted  seige  before  the  necessity  of  a 
surrender  from  lack  of  food  resources 
would  demand  it. 


The  subject  of  crop  improvement  will 
be  discussed  at  over  a  hundred  con- 
ventions of  various  lines  of  business 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Some  of  the  dates  are  as  follows: 

May  9th — Railway  Industrial  Agents, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

May  loth— Ohio  Millers,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

May  1 8th — Bankers'  Meeting,  Morris, 
Minn. 

May  23rd — Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

May  25th — Texas  Grain  Dealers,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

June  5th — ^Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  of 
America,  Chicago. 

June  6th — 'Fraternity  of  Operative 
Millers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  7th — Wichita  Grain  Dealers, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

June  13th — Illinois  Grain  Dealers, 
Bloomington,  III. 

June  15th — Millers  National,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

June  i6th — Indiana  Grain  Dealers, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  22nd — Ohio  Grain  Dealers,  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio. 

June  22nd — Bankers'  Annual  Conven- 
tion, Manhattan  l^each,  N.  Y. 

June  23rd — Colorado  (irain  Dealers, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

July  2 1  St — New  York  State  Hay 
Dealers'  Association,  Svracuse,  N.  Y. 
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July  25th — National  Hay  Association, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2nd — Exposition  of  Brewing  Ma- 
terials, etc.,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9th — Grain  Dealers'  Association, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  association  of  a  number  of  other 
industries  have  this  matter  under  advise- 
ment and  have  asked  for  speakers. 

Write,  I.  H.  C.  Bureau,  Chicago,  for 
free  booklet,  mentioning  B.  S.  F. 

MANAGER    AUTEN   OF   NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 

The  dairy  and  farm  press  of  the  United 
States  is  favorably  commenting  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directorsof  the  National  Dairy  Show  associ- 
ation in  appointing  Hon.  A.  O.  Auten  of 
Jersey ville,  111.,  as  the  general  manager  of 
the  National  Dairy  Shov\ . 

The  association  could  not  have  made 
a  better  selection  of  general  manager  for 
the  National  Dairy  Show, 

Mr.  Auten  has  had  extended  and 
successful  exp)erience  in  the  conduct  of 
large  dairy  shows.  His  enviable  record 
in  connection  with  the  dairy  cattle  show 
of  the  late  universal  exposition  at  St. 
Louis  is  familiar  history  with  all  inter- 
ested in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  largest  and  most  creditable  exhibit 
of  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  produce  in 
America  is  held  each  year  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  State  fair.  For  many 
years  the  dairy  department  of  the  Illinois 
state  fair  has  been  managed  by  Mr. 
Auten,  who  has  enlarged  the  exhibits 
from  year  to  year  until  it  has  no  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad. 

The  National  Dairy  show  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Auten  will  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  the 
makers  of  dairy  products  and  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  utensils  will  heartily 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Auten  in  making 
the  National  Dairy  Show  the  largest  and 
best  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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Jhe  Luxury  Qf  A  Lake  Trip 

V/ here  will  you  spend  your  •ummer  vacation? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Geveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weeldy 
between  Toledo,  Detroit.  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo.  Qeveland 
and  f*ut-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 5th  to  Sep- 
tember lOth.  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Goderich.  Ont.,  every  other  trip.-  SpccUl  Day  Trips 
Between  Detralt  an4  CleveUnd.  Daring  Jaly  and 
Aajnsl.— Kailroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  C.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,Pres.  A.A.  Schantz.  Genl  Mgr. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 
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MATURING  CHICKS  EARLY 


NOTES  OF  THE  CHICKS 


The  one  great  cause  of  mortality  among 
young  chicks  is  indigestion.  This  is 
caused,  not  from  a  lack  of  any  kind  of 
food,  hut  because  they  are  fed  too  soon 
after  they  are  hatched.  For  at  least 
thirty-six  h(jurs  they  do  not  need  any 
feed,  it  lx?ing  necessary  for  them  to  fully 
digest  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  which  they 
absorb  just  l)ef()re  hatching. 

Food  that  has  been  mixed,  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  hours  and  become  sour 
before  feeding  is  fretjuently  a  cause  of 
indigestion.  If  there  is  an\  soured  food 
in  the  pan  at  feeding  time,  better  throw 
it  away  where  the  chicks  won't  get  it. 
Better  than  this  is  to  never  mix  more 
feed  than  can  be  useti  immediately. 

Chicks  should  be  fed  on  clean  boards 
and  never  on  the  ground.  The  majority 
of  cases  of  gaj^es  are  due  to  feeding  on 
filthy  ground.  Give  the  feeding  boards 
a  good  scrubbing  occasionally  and  then 
stand  them  in  the  sun. 

Turn  over  chicken  coops  after  heavy 
rains,  that  they  may  more  readily  dr>' 
out.  Nothing  is  more  fata!  to  young 
chicks  than  dampness.  During  the  long 
wet  periods,  special  precautions  are 
necessary'  in  order  to  keep  the  coops  dry. 
During  such  times  board  floors  in  the 
coops  are  almost  necessary. 

\Vet  grass  in  the  morning,  even  in  hot 
weather,  is  very  injurious  to  the  chicks, 
so  it  is  important  that  we  clo.se  the  coops 
ever>'  night,  and  thus  the  chicks  may  be 
kept  in  until  given  their  freedom. 

VVhene\ er  \ou  see  some  chicks  moping 
around  and  ilroopy,  it  is  the  safer  plan 
to  pick  them  up  and  separate  them 
from  the  Hock.  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  such  chicks  are  lousey,  and  they 
need  vigorous  treatment  immediately  if 
they  are  to  be  saved. 

Protection  for  clicks  from  hawks  and 
crows  can  be  afforded  in  numerous  ways. 
A  few  squash  vines  growing  in  the  jwultry- 
yard  make  a  good  resort  for  yf)ung  chicks. 
A  few  pieces  of  brush  thrown  on  laths 
nailed  to  posts  will  make  a  good  co\er 
also.  When  these  covers  are  scattered 
around  sti  that  the  chicks  can  find  refuge 
on  short  notice,  the  birds  of  prey  will  be 
disappointed  many  times  when  otherwise 
they  would  make  way  with  a  meal. 

Xe\er  let  the  chicks  become  chilled. 
Keep  them  bus>  when  they  are  out  of 
the  l)ro<j<iers.  If  they  huddle  instead  of 
running  about,  put  them  back  in  the 
brooder.  If  chicks  bunch  together  they 
are  not  warm  enough.  Keep  the  heat 
up  to  a  point  where  they  spread  apart. 

It  takes  warm  quarters  as  well  as 
proper  foo<l  to  make  chicks  grow  rapidly. 
A  good  healthy  growth  is  often  stunted 
by  taking  the  chicks  from  the  hen  or 
brooder  when  they  are  too  young. 

Cats,  rats,  weasels  and  hawks  and 
crows  all  help  to  cut  down  the  flock  of 
chicks  and  often  whole  flocks  are  wiped 
out  by  these  agencies.  Attention  needs 
to  be  fjaid  to  this  matter  as  well  as  to 
the  matters  of  feeding  and  brooding. 

After  the  chicks  commence  to  feather 
out  they  can  be  fed  cracked  grain.  Other 
foods  may  be  given  also,  of  course,  and 
the  chicks  will  relish  the  variety. 

Low  wet  ground  is  a  jx)or  place  to  set 
the  coops  for  the  little  chicks.  Better 
select  a  location  that  is  high  and  dry. 

Have    regular    hours    for    feeding    the 


hens  and  chicks,  and  it  won't  be  long 
until  they  will  learn  to  be  on  hand. 

The  large  and  small  chickens  should 
be  kept  apart,  especially  at  meal  time. 
Better  have  feeding  pens  with  openings 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
chicks.  They  will  then  have  a  chance 
to  eat  their  meals  without  being  pecked 
and  pushed  around  by  the  larger  birds. 

The  over  crowding  of  chicks  in  brood 
coops  is  always  a  costly  mistake.  Chicks 
need  plenty  of  room  in  order  to  thrive. 
When  the  chicks  are  weaned  they  should 
be  housed  in  small  lots.  If  big  and  little 
chicks  are  put  together  there  is  danger  of 
the  smaller  ones  getting  smothered. 

It  isn't  the  earliest  hatched,  but  the 
best  cared  for  chicks  that  always  prove 
the  profitable  ones.  W.  F.  P. 


TREATING  SUMMER   DISEASES 


C  S.  Valentine,  in  speaking  of  caring 
for  poultry  diseases  in  summer  makes  the 
following  statement:  "W'e  shall  never 
be  just  to  our  fowls,  nor  successful  in  com- 
bating the  wholesale  diseases  or  the  sum- 
mer diseases  until  we  realize  that  we  must 
provide  right  conditions.  W'e  expect  to 
provide  for  ourselves  and  for  larger  stock; 
we  expect  the  hen  to  hustle  for  herself.  In 
the  busy  rush  of  farm  life  in  the  summer 
season,  very  few  of  us  can  depend  on 
ourselves  to  do  all  that  may  need  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  lookout, 
making  right  the  first  wrong  things  that 
show  up.  Taking  proper  care  of  sick 
s|)eciniens,  etc.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
studying  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the 
fowls,  and  in  making  provisions  in  ad- 
vance, while  we  are  not  hurried,  for  such 
dirticulties  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  rush. 
This  is  the  only  rational  way  of  treating 
summer  diseases. 


FOR  POULTRY  SUCCESS. 


The  health  of  the  chickens  is  affected 
by  poor  drainage  in  the  poultry  yards. 

Leg  weakness  is  often  caused  by  keep- 
ing chickens  constantly  on  a  board  floor. 

A  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  a  year  costs 
no  more  to  feed  than  the  one  that  only 
lays  75  eggs. 

The  main  thing  in  feeding  for  eggs 
when  prices  are  high,  is  a  warm  place 
for  the  hens  to  roost. 

Scaly  leg  may  be  cured  by  two  or  three 
applications  of  kerosene. 

The  l)eginner  with  an  incubator  will  do 
well  to  follow  instructions  closely  and  not 
do  any  experimenting. 

If  you  exf)cct  to  have  good  healthy 
poultry,  the  drinking  pans  must  not  be 
neglected.     They  must  be  clean, 

A  gallon  tin  fruit  can  with  holes  made 
a  half  inch  from  the  open  end  and  in- 
verted over  an  inch  deep  pie  pan  makes 
an  ideal  drinking  fountain.  Use  the 
scrub  brush  on  the  pan  once  in  awhile, 
too. 


LO,     THE    BUSY    BEE! 


Three  hundred  billion  bees,  accord- 
ing to  one  expert  apiarian,  made  enough 
honey  last  year  to  fill  a  train  of  cars  long 
enough  to  reach  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo.  At  the  low  wholesale  rate  of 
10  cents  a  pound  it  was  worth  $25,000,000, 
and  if  the  700,000  beekeepers  of  the  coun- 


try had  worked  as  industriously  and  skill- 
fully as  did  the  bees  the  weight  of  the 
output  would  have  been  three  times  as 
great  and  the  value  $75.ooo.o<^- 

Not  only  did  the  little  workers  con- 
tribute that  vast  supply  of  pure  and 
delicious  food  product  to  the  nation, 
but  as  they  made  it  they  treated  it 
antiseptically  with  formic  acid,  thus 
preventing  impurities  or  decay. 


POULTRY    NOTES 


Good  feed,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  exer- 
cise and  cleanliness  are  essentials  for 
health  and  production  w^ith  the  flock. 

Clean  out  everything  and  keep  clean, 
as  prevention  is  easier  and  better  than 
cure.  Remember  that  many  fowls  in 
one  house  will  produce  more  filth  and 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  where 
a  few  are  kept.  Sweeten  and  disinfect 
the   quarters   with   lime. 

After  each  hatch  with  the  incubator, 
disinfect  the  inside  of  the  machine  to 
kill  all  chance  disease  germs  to  pre- 
vent the  chicks  from  the  second  hatch 
from  disease  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  brooder. 

Remove  chicks  entirely  from  the 
brooder  every  day  or  two  for  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  the  brooder. 

If  possible  place  the  brooder  in  a 
room  or  shed  where  the  sun  will  shine 
on  the  chicks  in  the  run  every  day  that 
the    sun    shines. 

Above  all  things,  keep  the  feet  of 
young  chicks  dry  and  warm  by  a  warm, 
dry  floor  and  dry  litter  on  the  floor. 
For  the  earliest  hatches  while  the  ground 
is  cold  and  damp  the  best  run  is  a  board 
floor  in  a  building  where  the  young  birds 
are  protected.  Damp  feet  has  killed 
millions  of  chicks,  as  well  as  human 
babies  and  men. 

Don't  forget  charcoal  in  the  feed  for 
chicks,  as  it  is  a  cleanser  and  corrector 
of  bow-el  trouble,  by  destroying  fer- 
mentation and  absorbing  ga.ses  of  the 
intestines. 

As  soon  as  chicks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  they  may  be  fed  wheat  and 
cracked  corn,  which  are  twice  as  cheap 
as  commercial  prepared  chick  feeds. 
Supply  sand  and  small  grit  for  all  ages. 

Runs  in  snow  and  slush  do  not  help 
laying  hens.  The  snow  should  either  be 
shoveled  away  or  the  hens  kept  in  the 
house. 

Do  not  feed  putrid  meat  to  the  hens. 
If  tainted,  cooking  until  tender  will 
render   it    healthful. 

Pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  come  high 
this  year,  and  they  may  be  higher  next. 
Get  a  start  of  good  fowls  this  year,  and 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to  sell  instead 
of  buying.     There's  a  difference. 

Purchase  an  incubator  and  brooder. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  easy  they 
are  to  run,  and  how  much  money  they 
will  make.  Use  small  ones  first.  They 
are  becoming  cheaper  and  better  every 
year. 

There  are  8,120  feathers  in  the  aver- 
age hen's  suit. 

Washing  eggs  removes  the  mucus 
which  closes  the  pores  and  reduces 
their  keeping  quality  very  materially. 

Hens  will  keep  themselves  tolerably 
free  from  vermin  if  they  are  provided 
with  a  good  dust  bath. 
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It  will  pay  not  to  neglect  the  young 
poultry  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Unless  they  are  pushed  to  maturity  by  a 
well  supplied  balanced  ration  their  growth 
might  be  checked,  and  they  never  will 
develop  into  what  it  is  possible  for  a  well 
cared  for  chick  to  develop  into.  Chickens 
should  be  allowed  to  forage  about  over  a 
large  range,  so  they  can  supply  at  least 
one-third  of  their  food  with  green  vegeta- 
tion and  insects.  If  this  can  not  be  done 
the  green  food,  with  ground  bone,  should 
be  supplied  to  them. 

A  pullet  which  is  forced  to  maturity 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  to  lay 
longer  and  more  than  similar  pullets  that 
have  matured  slowly.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  pullets  hatched  from  the  eggs 
of  forced  pullets  mature  early.  Forcing 
maturity  gives  a  liveliness  to  a  fowl  which 
is  lacking  in  the  neglected  stock.  Over 
feeding  with  an  insufficient  supply  of 
green  feed,  however,  makes  the  chicks 
more  susceptible  to  some  diseases. 

ANOTHER   FOR   THE   TREASURER 


"I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  had  per- 
fected an  airship." 

"And  when  you  awoke?" 
"I  was  on  the  floor." 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  Edgar 
Briggs'  great  book  covers  every 
branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profits 
and  success  with  poultry;  shows 
how  to  make  the  best  poultry  food 
from  10  to  15c  per  bushel.  Briggs' 
System  calls  for  less  equipment, 
labor  and  expense  than  any  other 
plan  and  by  it  one  man  can  easily 
care  for  2000  layers  and  3000  chicks. 
Price  with  Poultry  Success  one  year, 
only  $1.00. 

If  you  have  but  limited  space  you 
should  get  our  new  book 

'•The  Smith   Method   of 
Poultry  Keeping" 

w^hich  gives  the  best,  most  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  and  care  required  to  the  min- 
imum and  does  not  require  elaborate 
equipment.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
larger  plants.  Price  including  Poultry 
Success  for  one  year  only  $1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL   LIMITED 
TIME  OFFERS. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poultry  Success 
for  one  year. 

Send  50C  for  copy  of  our  latest 
lx>ok,  "Up-to-Date  Poultry  Houses 
and    Appliances."     It    will    help   you. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  per 
year.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal published;  21st  year;  60  to  164 
pages;  best  writers;  beautifully  illus- 
trated; sample  copy  free.  Send  for 
Free  Booklet  Containing  Many  of 
the  Briggs  Secrets  and  Other 
Valuable  Information. 

THE    A.    D.     HOSTERMAN    CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


HEALTHY  HENS  LAY  FERTILE  EGGS 


We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of 


EGGS  THAT  HATCH  HEALTHY  CHICKS 


Taken  From  Our  Matinit  Pens 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  fowls  are  the  Strong,  Hardy,  Winter-laying  Kind.     Raised  and  wintered  in  open 
front-houses,  insuring  Strong,  Healty  Chicles. 

Price,  per  setting  of  fifteen — either  kind — $2.00 

Carefully  packed,  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery 

WOODLAND  POULTRY  FARM,   BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


LOOK    IF    YOU    WOULD    FIND 


GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH 


That  was  a  wonderfully  interesting 
table  that  was  presented  by^  Secretary 
Winslow  on  page  541  of  the  Advanced 
Registry  Records  of  Ayrshire  cows  the 
past  year.  The  record  itself  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  increased  admiration 
of  the  dairyman  for  the  Ayrshire  cow. 
But  we  are  chieHy  concerned  in  this 
brief  note,  in  calling  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Winslow  says  about  the  necessity.of 
keeping  a  record  i.of  the  milk  and  fat 
production  of  the  herd  cows.  As  he 
says: 

"The  good  cow^s  are  cropping  out  all 
along  the  line  and  no  one  knows  what  he 
may  find  in  his  herd  until  he  looks." 

The  contentment  that  so  many  dairy 
farmers  manifest  in  not  knowing  what 
their  cows  produce  is  really  an  evidence 
of  the  low  standard  with  which  they 
regard  the  business  anyway.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  dair>'  farmers  really 
have  no  mental  interest  in  their  work. 
Their  minds  are  not  enlisted  in  it.  For 
that  reason  they  have  no  mental  vision 
in  it.  They  cannot  see  the  larger  financial 
rewards  that  should  come  to  them.  All 
they  can  see  in  the  matter  of  keeping  a 
record  is  the  bother  and  time  it  is  going 
to  take.  Had  such  men  in  past  years 
cultivated  a  mental  interest,  an  interest 
for-  the  facts  and  figures  of  their  work, 
had  they  been  readers  and  live  thinking 
men  with  cows,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  saying  a  word  on  this  or  any  other 
subject  of  better  methods.  But  early  in 
life  they  set  a  low  standard  of  mental 
interest  concerning  the  facts  of  their  own 
daily  w^ork  and  there  they  are.  it  takes 
quite  a  wrench  to  wake  one's  mind  up 
to  the  value  of  these  l^etter  ways  of 
handling  cows,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
wrench . 


A  mixture  of  peas,  corn  and  barley 
makes  an  excellent  food  for  chickens 
and  one  upon  which  they  will  thrive. 

The  question  of  the  probable  profit 
in  poultry  is  no  longer  a  debatable  one 
with  the  man  who  goes  at  the  busi- 
ness right. 

The  proper  selection  of  food  for  hens 
is  a  task  that  de[)ends  largely  upon 
local  conditions,  which  includes  the  con- 
dition of  the  hens. 

There  is  no  use  in  waiting  for  warm 
weather  before  beginning  the  war  on 
lice.  Begin  now  before  they  get  a  good 
hold  and  save  half  the  work. 

Old  hens  not  only  lay  larger  eggs 
than  pullets,  but  will  hatch  out  more 
vigorous  chickens.  There  is  quite  as 
much  in  the  hatching  as  in  the  breed. 

The  quickest  way  to  convince  a  girl 
that  you  have  good  taste  is  to  tell  her 
she  is  good  looking. 


Slack  one-half  bushel  unslacked  lime 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered 
during  the  process.  Strain  and  add  one 
peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  one-half  pound  powdered 
Spanish  whiting,  one  pound  clear  glue 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well 
together  and  let  mixture  stand  for  several 
days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a 
kettle  or  portable  furnace  and  when  used 
put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible  with  a  paint 
or  whitewash  brush. 

Here  is  another  recipe  for  whitewash. 
It  is  simpler,  easier  made,  but  not  so 
good : 

Slack  one  hundred  pounds  quick  lime, 
and  add  water  up  to  sixty  pounds.  To 
each  quart  of  this  mixture  add  five 
quarts  of  water.  Add  to  this  one  f>ound 
of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Stir 
well  and  apply  hot. 


"People  who  lie  are  always  punished  in 
one  way  or  another." 

"That's  right." 

"You  know  of  incidents  which  bear  out 
my   statement?" 

"One.  I  used  to  exaggerate  the  size  of 
my  fortune  when  talking  to  a  girl  I  used 
to  call  on  before  i  was  married." 

"And  she  discovered  that  you  were  ly- 
ing and  despised  you  ever  afterward?" 
'     "No,   she   married    me." 


TO  BOYS 

Wc  Want  You  To  Be- 
come a  Member  of 

"Blooded  Stock  Club" 

Have  a  business  of  your  own  and  make  more 
money  in  One  Week  than  you  ever  made  in  a 
Month  before. 

If  you  want  MONEY  We  can  help  you  get 
it — It  does  not  interfere  with  your  regular 
duties— WE  GIVE  AWAY  MONEY  to  ChOM 
lucky  enou(ih  to  find  it— JOIN  the  "BLOOD- 
ED STOCK.  CLUB" — One  in  every  tuwn  if 
we  have  members  enough,  and  they  all  make 
money — ALL,  young  and  old.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  samples  at  once.  Address , 
BLOODED  STOCK  CLUB,  New  Market,  N.  1. 
No  Capital  Reauired. 


CACTI    FREE 

10    specimens    free    with    each    $35    order. 

Dealers      take      notice — order      at      once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison 

Wholesale  Collector  Cacti, 
MesiUa  Park,  New  Mezlc«w 
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Page  Ten 


INTERCROPPING    THE    ORCHARD 


By  Charles  A.  Cole. 
We  are  continually  having  to  answer 
the  queries:     "Can   I  grow  crops  in  the 
spaces    between    the    rows   of    my    fruit 
trees?     If  so,  what  crops  must  I  grow?" 
This  is  a  very  vital  question  with  many 
of  our  new  beginners  in   fruit  growing. 
Many  persons  are  attracted  by  the  com- 
fortable   returns    secured    from    bearing 
orchards  and  put  all  of   their  available 
cash  in  getting  their  little  orchard  under 
way  and  as  they  can  expect  no  returns, 
or,  at  least,  no  substantial  returns  until 
the  trees,  especially  apples,   reach   their 
seventh  year,  they  are  forced  to  make  a 
living  by  some  other  means.     Until  this 
time  arrives,  many  prefer  to  make  their 
living,  or,  at  least,  a  good  part  of  it,  from 
their  land.     Others  seem   to   think  that 
their  investment  should  pay  some  returns 
while   the   trees  are   coming   in.     Hence 
the  queries. 

We  hesitate  in  advising  a  prospective 
orchardist  to  grow  crops  among  the  trees; 
in  fact,  we  discourage  the  greater  number 
of  our  buyers  from  going  onto  their 
property  until  the  fifth  year.  Our  object 
m  doing  this  is  to  protect  the  purchaser 
from  himself,  as  many  of  the  investors 
in  orchard  lands  of  today  are  persons 
who  work  at  some  salaried  position  and 
know  very  little  about  country  life,  and 
the  largei  poition  are  liable  to  be  pretty 
hard  pressed  for  cash  for  the  first  few 
years.  However,  we  have  quite  a  num- 
ber who  desire  to  take  charge  of  their 
property  at  once.  These  persons,  as  a 
rule,  have  had  some  experience  and  as  a 
result  many  have  been  highly  successful 
at  inter-cropping.  As  high  as  $1600  has 
been  made  by  growing  vegetables.  Many 
beginners  have  made  handsome  returns 
from  small  fruits  planted  among  the 
trees. 

The  factors  which  determine  whether 
or  not  crops  should  be  grown  between 
the  tree  rows  are:  the  man  who  is  to  do 
the  cropping  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  person  who  is  not  perfectly 
sure  of  his  ability  to  grow  crops  and  still 
keep  up  a  vigorous  growth  of  tree  had 
better  go  slow.  There  has  been  any 
number  of  good  promising  orchards  ruin- 
ed by  unwise  cropping.  It  takes  an  abund- 
ance of  plant  food  to  produce  a  paying 
crop  of  vegetables.  By  taking  everything 
off  and  putting  nothing  back  the  orchard  is 
bound  to  suffer.  The  man  who  makes  a 
success  of  inter-cropi^ing  n  akes  use  of 
liberal  apjJications  of  stable  n  anure. 
The  n  ost  successful  inter-cropf,er  in  this 
district  Ufes  an  abundance  of  fertilizer  and 
pious  deep  once  or  tvice  fer  f^eascjn. 
^oil  that  is  sh\  as  to  f  lant  fotxl  should  not 
Le  inter-cropj ed  as  it  uill  take  all  the 
available  plant  food  that  is  in  the  soil  to 
keep  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  con('.ition. 
All  kinds  of  crops  are  grown  here 
among  the  tices.  One  of  the  favoriti' 
crops  is  n  elons.  Both  the  cantalouj  e 
and  >\aterrrelon  grow  to  [crfcction. 
This  crop  is  valuable  in  that  it  shat'es 
the  ground  during  tlie  h(/t  d.u  and  to 
Bovrt  extent  |.re\erts  raj  id  evaioration 
of  n  oisture.  Potatws  are  gnnvn  ex- 
tensively. One  ov^ficr  j  ro('u(ed  (xr.) 
sacks  off  a  little  oxer  three  acres  of 
orchard.  Such  crop  as  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes,  and  rhul  arb  are  excellent. 
Son  e  of  our  orchardist s  plant  their  lettuce 
late  in  the  fall.  The  plants  n^ake  a  sn  all 
growth  before  cold  >^eather  .sets  in  and 
just  as  soon  as  spring  o|,ens  the  lettuce 
begins  to  grow  rapidly  and  in  a  short 
tin.e  is  ready  for  the  market.  This  crop 
ts  out  of  the  way  before  May  i,  and 
the  ground  can  be  utilized  for  something 


else.  I  have  seen  heads  of  lettuce  over 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  produced  in  this 
manner. 

Taking  all  fruit  sections  into  considera- 
tion, small  fruits  are  the  most  jxjpular 
kind  of  inter-crop.  Of  these  strawberries 
head  the  list.  It  takes  the  bush  fruits 
too  long  to  become  established  to  make 
a  highly  satisfactory  crop  for  growing 
among  the  fruit  trees.  Also  many 
orchardists  object  to  them  as  they  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  When  once  well 
started  I  have  seen  red  raspberries  send 
up  shoots  at  least  ten  feet  away  from  the 
mother  plant.  Strawljerries  stay  close 
at  home  and  are  not  so  disagreeable  to 
harvest  as  they  have  no  stickers. 

In  inter-cropping  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  for  one  instant,  that  your  main 
object  is  to  grow  fruit  trees.  If  you  are 
growing  small  fruits  allow  the  i  and  2- 
year-old  trees  at  least  five  feet  on  either 
side.  The  tree  is  entitled  to  this  much 
for  the  first  two  years,  for  by  this  time 
the  spread  of  roots  will  have  reached 
this  far  out  from  the  tree.  After  the 
second  year,  increase  this  space  each 
succeeding  year  until  the  sixth  year  when 
the  tree  will  be  producing  paying  crops 
when  it  will  demand  all  the  space.  When 
the  tree  is  producing  it  will  have  to  be 
sprayed  during  the  summer  and  crops  in 
the  rows  will  be  in  the  way.  Don't  ex[xjct 
to  get  as  large  returns  per  acre  from  among 
your  trees  as  those  of  the  persons  who 
make  vegetable  growing  or  small  fruits  a 
specialty.  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  the  trees  were  seriously  damaged 
by  so  doing.  Let  me  repeat  that  you  can 
not  take  large  crops  from  among  your  trees 
and  return  nothing.  If  the  space  between 
the  rows  is  heavily  cropped  the  tree  roots 
may  find  an  exhausted  soil  when  they 
reach  out  to  the  centre  of  the  row. 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 

COLLAR  FOR  A  GROWING  COLT. 
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hurt  by  such  a  collar  and  the  cost  is  not 
great  if  the  colt  grows  so  that  you  have 
to  lay  it  aside.  Such  collars  sell  in 
most  places  for  75  cents,  while  a  leather 
one  would  cost  at  least  $2.50. 


HORSE  SHOWS  IN  1911 


If  you  are  breaking  a  young  colt  this 
winter,  one  which  will  make  lots  of 
growth  yet,  get  him  one  of  the  cheap 
cloth  collars  stuffed  with  cotton.  We 
have    never   yet    seen    a    colt's   shoulder 


Upperville,  Va.,  June  14-15. 
Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  June  16-17. 
Springfield,  Ohio,|June  20-22. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  20-22. 
Chicago,  111.,  June  23-24. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  27-29. 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  July  4. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  4-5. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  12-22. 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  July  26-29. 
Manassas,  Va.,  July  26-27. 
Orange,  Va.,  Aug.  2-3. 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3-5. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug  9-10. 
Fort  Royal,  Va.,    Aug  15-16. 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  Aug.  15-18. 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Aug.  23-24. 
Berry ville,  Va.,  Aug.  22-24. 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Aug  26-31. 
Warrenton,  Va.,  Aug.  30-31. 
Dongan  Hills,  (S.  I.),  Stpt.  2-4. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  4-6. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Sept.  4-8. 
Hamline,  Minn.,  Sept.  4-8. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  4-8. 
Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.,  Sept.  6-7. 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Sept.  5-8. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7-8. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11-16. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  12-16. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19-22. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18-22. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Stpt.  18-23. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo..  Sept.  25-30. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Sept.  27-30. 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  Sept.  28-30. 
Sedalia,  Mo..  Oct.  2-6. 
Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  2-6. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Oct.  3-6. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5-7. 
Locust  Valley,  N.  \ .,  Oct.  6-7. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  9-14. 
New  York,  Nov.  18-25. 
Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  27-Dec.  23. 


Tell  us  the  Breed  of  this  Bull  and  receive  a  pleasant  surprise 
prepaid.     Refer  to  Cut  No.  3,  June  number 
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WHY    EXPRESS    COMPANIES 
ALWAYS     SMILE 


There  is  always  "something  doing"  in 
the  matter  of  up-to-date  universal  parcels 
posts.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  the 
United  States  that  is  doing  them. 

We  take  a  back  seat  and  mumble  our 
excuses  for  not  doing  things  on  account 
of  our  long  distances.  From  England  to 
Abyssinia  is  no  mean  journey,  yet  the 
British  postoffice  has  recently  announced 
an  Abyssinian  rate  of  4  shillings  6  pence 
(1.08)  for  eleven  pounds,  while  the 
United  States  postoffice  still  charges 
$1 .76  in  three  parcels,  from  New  York  to 
Brooklyn.  These  latter  must  compul- 
sorily  be  done  up,  in  three  separate 
packages,  as  no  eleven  pound  parcels  are 
allowed  at  merchandise  rates  in  our 
domestic  mails. 

Great  Britain  sends  10,000  miles,  to 
Indo-China,  at  the  following  rates: 
Three  pounds,  24  cents;  seven  pounds, 
48  cents,  and  eleven  pounds,  72  cents, 
and  we  pay  64  cents  for  four  pounds  from 
San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  less  than  ten 
miles. 


from  New  York  to  any  part  of  the  union 
at  a  flat  rate  of  24  cents;  but  no  such 
figure  is  offered  to  Americans  residing  at 
home. 

Why  is  this? 

This  is  because  foreign  rates  are  made 
by  the  president  and  postmaster  general, 
while  the  making  of  domestic  rates  is  in 
the  hands  of  congress.  Is  it  not  time 
the  people  instructed  congressmen  and 
senators  as  to  their  wishes? — The  Mail 
Order  Journal. 


GOOD  CASH  CROPS 


When  a  field  of  beans  or  potatoes  have 
been  well  worked  and  the  crop  harvested 
in  time,  the  soil  is  in  an  ideal  condition 
for  wheat  and  will  not  be  benefitted  by 
plowing.  The  clover  will  be  more  apt 
to  catch  if  it  is  not  plowed  on  account  of 
having  a  more  firm  and  compact  seed 
bed.  Beans,  wheat  and  potatoes  are  all 
cash  crops  that  usually  bring  a  fair 
price  and  are  well  adapted  to  dairy  farms 
where  large  amounts'of  manure  are  made 
from  purchasedferains.  If  dairy  farmers 
who   buy   large  amounts  of  grain   feeds 
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New  Zealand,  with  a  widely  scattered 
population  of  less  than  1,000,000,  has  a 
domestic  parcels  post  rate  ranging  from 
one  pound  for  8  cents  to  eleven  pounds, 
48  cents;  moreover  this  small  colony  has 
a  foreign  parcels  post  with  countries  so 
numerous  as  to  cover,  with  the  various 
rates  and  regulations,  ninety  pages  of  the 
"New  Zealand  Post  and  Telegraph 
Guide"  for  January,  191 1. 

Our  northern  neighbor,  Canada,  has  a 
similar  list  of  far  away  lands  with  which 
her  merchants  can  keep  in  touch  by 
means  of  a  low  priced  parcels  post.  She 
manages  to  carry  second  class  matter  for 
one-fourth  of  i  cent  a  pound,  and  yet 
makes  nearly  $1,000,000  profit  annually 
on  her  postal  business. 

The  United  States  postal  guide  enumer- 
ates only  about  forty  of  these  distant 
places  as  on  our  parcels  post  list.  To 
about  all  of  these,  save  France,  our 
citizens  can  forward  ele\'en  fx)und  pack 
ages  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound,  or  4 
cents  a  pound  less  than  it  costs  to  the 
nearest  village!  Moreover,  the  American 
express  companies  carry  for  the  British 
public  all  parcels  up   to  eleven   pounds 


would  devote  more  attention  to  evolving 
suitable  cropping  systems  the  subject  of 
cash  crops  and  keeping  up  soil  pro- 
ductivity would  be  greatly  simplified  and 
they  could  add  substantially  to  the  earning 
capacity  of  their  farms  every  year. 

HOW  A  GOOD  CROP  OF  POTATOES 
WAS    GROWN 


In  the  first  place  I  prefer  a  clover  sod 
one  year  old,  and  the  soil  a  sandy  loam 
if  it  is  to  be  had.  F'or  my  19 10  crop  I  had 
a  piece  of  land  as  above  described.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  previous  to  the  planting  I 
gave  the  field  a  good  application  of  horse 
manure.  This  I  turned  under  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  was  in  condition 
to  plow.  The  soil  was  harrowed  two  or 
three  times  before  planting,  which  was 
about  the  loth  of  June.  At  this  time  we 
gave  the  soil  a  thorough  working,  after 
which  we  took  our  team  and  plow  to  the 
field,  making  furrows  about  five  inches 
deep  and  the  ground  was  ready  for  the 
seed. 

Now  as  to  selecting  the  seed,  I  never 
have  selected  seed  at  digging  time  as  it 
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seemed  to  be  too  much  trouble,  I  select  the 
tubers  that  are  all  of  one  size  and  uniform  in 
shape,  and  as  near  the  size  I  want  to 
raise  as  possible.  These  tubers  are  cut 
in  one-eye  pieces  as  near  as  possible  and 
not  have  them  too  extremely  small.  I 
drop  these  pieces  into  the  furrow  made 
in  the  soil  about  18  inches  apart,  one 
piece  in  a  place,  covering  them  about  two 
inches  deep.  Then  these  furrows  art 
gradually  filled  as  the  crop  is  cultivated- 
and  hoed.  This  last  crop  was  cultivated 
threetimes,  and  hoed  .This  method  keeps  the 
young  growing  tubers  down  under  the  sur- 
face away  from  the  sun,  without  the 
objection  of  hilling  by  ridging  up  the  soil. 
At  digging  time  I  dug  360  bu.  per  acre 
from  this  field.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
two  bushels  to  the  hundred  that  were  be- 
low the  proper  size  for  market.  I  do  not 
think,  either,  that  there  were  as  many 
as  two  bushels  to  the  hundred  that  were 
as  large  as  my  two  fists.  They  were  all 
of  a  nice,  even  size.  I  have,  in  former 
years,  used  small  seed  but  with  unsatis- 
factory results,  but  since  I  have  followed 
my  present  method  I  have  not  had  a  poor 
crop  of  potatoes. 


SPONTANEOUS     COMBUSTION 


Nearly  every  year  do  we  hear  of  barns 
burning  up  from  siK>ntaneous  combustion 
of  clover  or  alfalfa.  Now  there  is  no- 
need  of  this  if  the  farmer  will  be  guided 
by  well  settled  principles.  Cure  the 
clover  or  alfalfa  in  the  cock  under  a  hay 
cap  and  you  will  gain  in  two  ways: 

1 .  \'ou  will  have  av  oided  all  danger 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  because  the 
first  svcat,  which  is  the  dangerous  one, 
ta!<e3  place  in  the  cock. 

2.  You  will  add  from  20  to  30  per 
rent,  to  the  ('igestible  value  of  your  hay 
o.er  what  it  would  Im?  if  cured  in  the  sun. 

Some  argue  that  they  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  this  method  where  they 
ha  e  a  large  number  of  acres  to  go  over. 
Ihat  depends  ujMjn  whether  they  are 
r  aking  hay  by  the  ton  and  of  the  oest 
quality  or  by  the  acre  with  less  or  little 
re  ard  to  quality.  But  it  is  worth  some-: 
thing  to  be  spared  the  fear  and  appre- 
hension of  a  loss  of  barns  and  all  by  fire, 
e  en  if  you  do  carry  a  comfortable  in- 
surance. 


6  to  8 
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On 

First  Mortgage 

Security  on  properties  within 
30  miles  of  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  Why  not  take  it  if 
you  have  money  to  loan  on 
Bond  and  Mortgage. 
Write, 
F.   C.   FARRINGTON, 

NEW  MARKET,  N.  J, 
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THE    KITCHEN 


Souffle  is  a  most  delicious  ice 'which 
can  also  be  readily  made  on  a \ farm. 
The  following  formula  is  used  by  the 
writer:  2  qts.  water,  4  lbs.  sugar,  16 
«gg8,  I  qt.  grated  pineai^le,  juice  from 
4  lemons. 

The  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
beaten  in  separate  containers  and  added 
before  the  mixture  is  transferred  to  the 
freezer.  The  freezing  of  a  souffle  is 
carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
freezing  of  a  sherbet. 

Fancy  ice  creams  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  but  seldom  made  on  the 
farm.  A  very  simple  form  of  fancy  ice 
cream  is  what  is  called  "Bisque."  This 
is  prepared  by  making  a  plain  vanilla 
ice  cream;  for  each  quart  of  cream  used 
for  making  the  ice  cream,  add  one-half 
pound  of  ground  macaroons  or  other 
wafers,  such  as  nabisco,  lady  fingers, 
etc.  The  wafers  should  be  baked  in  a 
hot  oven  until  they  are  crisp  and  then 
ground  with  a  meat  grinder  and  added 
to  the  ice  cream  when  it  is  nearly  frozen. 

Some  ladies  are  especially  fond  of 
coffee  ice  cream.  Such  a  cream  may  be 
prepared  as  follows: 

Two  quarts  cream,  one  {xjund  sugar, 
extract  from  two  ounces  cofiee. 

The  coffee  extract  is  prepared  by 
pouring  a  small  amount  of  uoiling  water 
over  two  ounces  of  ground  coffee.  This 
is  kept  at  boiling  temperature  for  about 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  then  strained,  cooled 
and  added  to  the  cream. 


RICH  GRAHAM  MUFFINS 


Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  three-fourths  cup  of  s  (gar 
then  two  eggs  beaten  without  separating 
the  whites  and  yolks.  Stir  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  sifted  soda  into  half  a 
cup  of  thick  sour  milk;  add  this  to  the 
other  ingredients,  then  beat  in  one  cup 
of  white  riour  and  one  of  graham  mixed 
with  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes 
in  a  hot  mulhn  pan. 

LATE    CABBAGE 


In  the  middle- western  jjart  of  the 
country  late  cabbage  plants  can  l)e  set 
out  any  time  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  July.  For  cabbage  wanted  for 
late  fall  or  winter  the  plants  should  not 
be  set  out  too  early,  as  the  cabbage 
planted  too  soon  will  rot  or  burst  before 
winter.  It  is  best  to  plant  in  June  and 
then  about  three  weeks  later  thin  out  to 
the  proper  stand.  There  need  be  no 
transplanting.  Put  in  enough  seed  to 
allow  of  proper  thinning.  This  may 
necessitate  some  extra  weeding,  but  this 
would  be  less  than  the  work  needed  for 
transplanting. 

French  women  are  said  to  be  the  best 
gardeners  in  the  world,  some  of  them 
realizing  as  much  as  |i,ooo  per  acre  from 
their  work. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE 


A   common   defect    is   in    flavor.     Bad 

flavors  are   usually   caused    by   bacteria. 

These    gain    entrance    through    unclean 

ntlk  and  utensils  or  from  dirt  carried  by 


flies.  Impure  starters  may  also  cause 
bad  flavor  and  so  may  strong-smelling 
foods  eaten  by  the  cows,  such  as  garlic 
or  wild  onions.  The  remedy  for  un- 
desirable bacterial  flavors  is  to  pasteurize 
the  skimmed  milk  and  then  ripen  with  a 
starter. 

The  physical  nature  or  texture  may  be 
too  dry  and  mealy,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
proper  moisture.  This  may  be  caused  by 
a  temperature  that  is  too  high  while 
the  cheese  is  being  manufactured.  If 
there  is  too  much  moisture  the  cheese 
may  be  too  mushy,  soft  or  pasty  in 
texture.  Temperature,    moisture    and 

acidity  must  be  controlled  in  order  to 
get  the  best  cottage  cheese. 


HAD  TO  TAKE  HIS  OWN   MEDICINE 


George  Barr  McCutcheon  was  wait- 
ing for  a  train  in  Chicago,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  station  he  saw  one 
of  his  latest  best-sellers  displayed  on 
the  newsstand  counter.  He  picked  it 
up,  wrote  his  name  on  the  fly  leaf  and 
handed  it  to  the  boy  behind  the  counter. 
He  was  moving  away  when  the  boy 
called  excitedly: 

"Hey,  mister,  come  back  here.  YouVe 
got  to  buy  this  book  because  you've 
spoiled  it  by  writing  your  name  on  it." 

"Yes,  but  did  you  see  the  name?" 
the   author   asked. 

"That  don't  make  no  difference,"  the 
lad  insisted,  "nobody '11  want  to  buy  it 
now." 

And  hearing  his  train  called  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon was  forced  to  pay  real  money 
for  one  of  his  own  books. — Success 
Magazine. 


MRS.      JONES      KNEW      WHY. 


Mr.  Smith  of  West  Philadelphia  was 
riding  out  on  the  subway  last  night  and 
on  the  way  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
Jones,  also  of  West  Philadelphia,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Times.  As  the  car 
lurched  around  (  ity  Hall  Sn  ith  grasped 
his  strap  tighter  and  said  to  Jones: 
"Say,  do  you  know  why  it  is  you  are 
like  a  donkey?" 

"Xo,"  said  Jones,  in  surprise. 

"Why,  l)ecause  your  better  half  is 
stubbornness  itself,"  said  the  brilliant 
Smith. 

Jones  thought  over  the  matter  all  the 
way  home,  and  on  arriving  he  looked  at 
Mrs.  Jones  with  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  is  about  to  do  himself  proud, 
and  said:  "Say,  do  you  know  why  I 
am  like  a  donkey?" 

There  was  a  long  silence  from  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  then  she  smiled  pitying.y, 
and  said;  "Why.  1  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause you  were  born  that  way." 

STILL  AHEAD 


While  I  was  being  shaved,  the  shop 
door  opened  gently  and  in  walked  a 
colored  boy  of  15,  who  looked  around  in 
an  embarrassed  way  for  a  moment  and 
then  said  to  the  barber: 

"Jim,  you  was  ingaiged  to  my  sister 
Linda." 

"You  mean  I  is  engaged  to  her,"  was 
the  pompous  reply. 

"But  Linda  has  sent  word." 

''Oh  she  has.  Does  she  dun  want  the 
marriage  hurried  up?" 


"No,  sah;  she  dun  wants  you  to  know 
dat  she  married  Bill  Lee,  'bout  two  hours 
ago. 

"What?  What's  dat?  Your  sister  dun 
married  to  dat  nigger,  Werry  well,  sah. 
Den  you  return  to  dat  sister  and  gib  her 
my  compliments  and  tell  her  dat  I  was 
dun  married  mo'  dan  fo'  weeks  ago,  and 
dat  she  hain't  dun  fooled  me  worf  shucks! 
Dat's  all,  sah,  and  please  close  de  doah 
as  you  go  out!" — National  Monthly. 

SPORT. 


"Well,  Bill,"  said  Dawson,  as  he  met 
liolloway  on  the  avenue,  "did  you  get 
any  good   hunting   up  in   Maine?" 

"Fine,"   said    Holloway. 

"How did  that  new  dog  Wilkins  gave 
you   work?"  asked   Dawson. 

"Splendid,"  said  Holloway.  "Fact  is, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  we  wouldn't 
have  had  any  hunting  at  all.  He  ran 
away  at  the  first  shot  and  we  went  four 
days  looking  for  him." — Harper's  Weekly. 

PREMATURE. 


Mr.  Taft  had  ample  opportunity  to 
veto  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  bill.  His 
present  talk  of  vetoing  tariff  bills  which 
ha\'e  not  yet  even  been  drawn  or  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  the  circumstances 
is  rather  premature. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT OUT  AND  RETURN  TO 
ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE  A  CASE 
OF 

Creola  Talcum  Powder 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS 
NO  SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— 
ASK  FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT  YOU, 
TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU  AT  ONCE, 

I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  1415  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  aty. 
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SIX     MONEY-MAKING      SYSTEMS 
FREE. 


With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Or- 
der  plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can   make  big   money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
order basis?  You  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but  schemes 
that  are  perfectly  legitimate.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  the  advertisements  in 
Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the  "scheme" 
nature.  You  may  not  recognize  the 
"schem.e"  part  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same.  If  you  doubt  this  assertion, 
carefully  read  over  the  ads.  in  any  Mail- 
Order  paf)er  and  you  will  be  con\inced 
that  the  above  statement  is  correct — 
that  one-half  of  all  the  legitimate  Mail- 
Order  enterprises  now  being  ojjerated 
and  making  money  are  the  "scheme" 
nature. 

Grit.  energ>',  and  a  good  scheme  makes 
a  combination  that  can't  be  beat.  .\nd 
a  Mail-Order  scheme  is  the  biggest 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  of  the 
plans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — on  this  one  plan  alone — 
r.ooo  Ingersoll  watches  each  week. 
Just  figure  out  their  profit!  With  an- 
other one  of  them  there  is  one  concern 
that  made  $ioo,o<x)  last  \'ear.  We  will 
say  further  that  no  plan  is  outlined  that 
is  paying  others  less  than  $10,000  a  >ear 
each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
absolutely  free,  with  each  advertising 
course  (and  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  any  circumstances,  the  complete 
plan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making  Mail-Order  systems. 

YET  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
just  as  electricity  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Its  scope  is  as  extensive  as  that 
of  commerce  itself,  and  great  fortunes 
await  those  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  When  one  member  of  a  family 
goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she  can 
secure  the  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  family  in  snare  time,  thereby 
making  a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  other 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  home  by  members 
of  a  family. 

ALL    BEGIN    IN    A    SMALL    WAY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital,  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  be  a 
requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  up  until  three  years  ago.  She 
embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  business, 
and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in  her  em- 
ploy. Her  profits  now  amount  to  over 
$300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  paying  her  $12,000  annually,  who 
got  her  funds  from  advertising  and  selling 
sachet  powder  through  the  Mail-Order 
trade. 

QUESTIONS      ASKED      AND      AN- 
SWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?  Yes,  in  a  small 
way. 

What     do     you     recommend?     ANY 


THING  may  be  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  6  (six)  free  plans  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  likely  to  make  big 
money  on,  and  they  can  be  worked  in 
city,  village  or  country  equally  well, 
and  they  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road    to   a   fortune. 

I  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
Absolutely  No.  You  can  attend  to  your 
mail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room  re- 
quired. If  you  have  a  position  you  can 
keep  it  until  your  business  becomes  so 
large  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
quit  your  position,  and  not  l^efore. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and  sell? 
Yes,  certainly,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
and  any  one  of  which  should  net  you 
$20.00  to  $40.00  weekly,  in  clean  cash,  in 
a  small  way.  Then  you  can  build  up 
your  business  by  reinvesting  profit  in 
advertising  to  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
come every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vestising  so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way,  either  in  city,  village 
or  country'  one  could  make  $20.00  to 
$40.00  per  week  with  any  one  of  the  plans 
I  furnish  you. 

.\  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  Above  are  ex- 
tracts from   Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $10.00 
but  we  will  give  it  to  you,  charges  pre- 
paid, for  twelve  yearly  subscribers  to 
Blooded  Stock  at  25  cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $3.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn  mail.     Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 

New  Market,  N.  J. 
Mail-Order    Rook,    sample    copies    and 
Blanks  fr^. 


'PUSH— DON'T  KNOCK' 


Upon  a  door  I  saw  a  sign ; 
I  cried,  "A  motto,  and  it's  mine!" 
A  wiser  thing  I  never  saw — 
No  Median  or  Persian  law 
Should  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
Than  this.     From  verbiage  divorced. 
It's  logic's  firm  as  anv  rock — 
"Push— don't  knock." 

*Twas  simply  meant  to  guide  the  hand 
Of  those  who  wished  to  sit  or  stand 
Within  the  unassuming  door. 
This  weight  of  sermonry  that  bore. 
'Twas  never  meant  to  teach  or  preach. 
But  just  to  place  in  easy  reach 
The  ear  of  him  who  dealt  in  stock — 
"Push— don't  knock." 

But  what  a  guide  for  life  was  that — 
Strong,  philosophical,  and  pat; 
How  safe  a  chart  for  you  amd  me 
While  cruising  o'er  life's  restless  sea; 
Push,  alwavs  push,  with  goal  in  view; 
Don't  knock— avoid  the  hammer  crew; 
This  rule  will  save  you  many  a  shock — 
"Push — don't  knock." 

When  on  that  door  I  see  the  sign, 
I  say  "Great  motto,  you  are  mine!" 
No  stranger  sermon  ever  fell 
From  human  lips;  no  sage  could  tell 
The  hothead  youth  more  nearly  how 
To  point  alway  his  vessel's  prow; 
There  are  no  wiser  words  in  stock — 
"Push— don't  knock." 

— Baltimore  A  merican 
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CALF  FEEDING  NOTES 


The  calf  will  be  what  the  breeder 
makes  it,  provided  the  mother  is  pro- 
perly fed  during  gestation.  The  propter 
feed  and  care  of  a  calf  determine  its 
future  career. 

For  the  first  few  days  a  calf  should 
have  whole  milk.  The  cow's  first  milk 
should  go  to  the  calf  for  the  sake  of  its 
hea'th.  Some  owners  have  the  cow 
nurse  the  calf  till  the  milk  is  good  for 
human  food.  Others  teach  it  to  drink 
at  once. 

At  first  the  calf  should  be  fed  oftener 
and  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  avoid 
overfeeding.  Give  it  whole  milk  for, 
say,  three  weeks  and  then  work  off 
gradually  into  skim  milk. 

The  calf's  value  in  one  year  may  vary 
greatly,  according  to  its  care  and  feed. 
Buttermilk  and  whey,  as  well  as  grain, 
mav  be  used. 


CHOOSING  A  COW 


Something  can  be  told  about  the 
character  of  a  cow  by  looking  at  her.  A 
good  cow  has  smooth  hair,  while  a  poor 
cow's  coat  is  rough.  It  is  easy  to  see 
by  her  conduct  whether  or  not  a  cow 
has  a  good  disposition.  Her  general 
way  of  carrying  herself  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  character.  The  look  of  the  eye 
tells  much.  The  udder  should  be  well 
develoj^ed  and  large,  but  not  too  fleshy, 
Of  course,  much  must  be  told  by  the 
milk  test.  Is  her  milk  rich  or  not  in 
butterfat?  Does  she  give  a  large  quan- 
tity?    Does  she  milk  easily? 

GOOD  BUTTER 


How  is  good  butter  made?  The  con- 
ditions for  good  butter  are  numerous. 
First,  the  cow  must  be  all  right.  She 
must  give  rich  cream.  She  must  be  fed 
right.     Bad  feed  makes  bad  butter. 

Care  and  cleanliness  in  milking  are 
necessary  to  good  butter.  Bad  bacteria 
make  bad  butter.  The  cream  must  not 
stand  too  long  or  get  too  sour.  Churning 
must  be  done  at  the  right  temperature. 

Sweet  cream  butter  keeps  longer.  A 
thermometer  to  test  the  temperature  in 
churning  costs  only  25  cents.  Stop 
churning  when  butter  collects  as  large  as 
wheat  grains.  Wash  in  clean  water  and 
mold  in  bricks. 

Sell  to  private  customers  and  deliver 
on  a  certain  day.  Never  fail  to  be  there 
at  the  time  appointed.  Wrap  your  butter 
in  parchment  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place. 


BITS  OF  WISDOM 


The  first  twenty  years  of  a  man's  life 
is  spent  in  making  mistakes.  The  next 
twenty  years  he  spends  in  finding  it  out. 
The  rest  of  his  Ufe  he  spends,  God  willing, 
in  rectifying  them. 

Her — "What,  going  already?  I  don't 
suppose  it  would  be  any  use  to  ask  you 
to  stay  a  little  longer?" 

Him — "Not  in  that  tone  of  voice." 


W'hen  marketing  broilers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  pullets  should  be  retained 
for  early  layers  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Some  poultry  raisers  sell  only  the  young 
cockerels  and  save  all  the  pullets,  which 
is  a  good  plan,  provided  you  can  take 
good  care  of  all  the  pullets.  If  not, 
kU  them  also,  while  in  the  broiler  state,-— 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


REAL    ESTATE    AND    FARM    LANDS. 

PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT,  CAPE  COD.— 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all  sur- 
veyed and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms,  I  also  have  a  hen  farm 
near  here.  Write  for  information.  Lorenzo 
J.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE.— Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit; 
postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  & 
Fenwick.  Perryville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — l4,ooo  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  H.  Norrell, 
1402  Gwinnett  St.,  Augusta,   Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg..  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecan*. 
,  fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  J18.SO  an 
acre.  12.50  an  acre  cash  and  1 1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  intfre-»t 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker.  No.  4-». 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT.— So  a-res 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5  mile* 
from  Taney  ville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rapidly 
in  value.  Price,  I600,  1 100  down,  balance  Sio 
per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Ita^ka  St..  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranrh,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works.  |i2,,soo.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
dise, preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.  E    Bramel,  owner,  Sundance,  Wyoming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price.  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  I880.00  cash;  {320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for|6oo.oo.  Kingery  Realty  Co..  Kingery 
Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main  Sti«et.  Urbana,   111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
inas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two  good  com 
crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good  commission 
to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land  sold  on 
your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  transportation 
offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee  Company, 
aoi   E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  costth  rough  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
forming.  Desirable  members  invited.  Edw. 
MUler.  Ruskin.  Fla. 

RARE  COINS  AND  STAMPS. 
(7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters. I20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book;  sise  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Qarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y. 

COINS    AND    STAMPS    WANTED.— Even 

commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Booklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co.,  ISO  Nassau,  New  York. 

250  DIFFERENT  STAMPS.— 500  hinges 
and  album,  2Sc.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  asc. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,  Box  134  Thomdike.  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  J2.50  mounted 
and  priced,  postpaid.  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter. 
Newark,  Ohio. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eign stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa. 

STAMPS,  (M  ALL  DIFFERENT,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc:  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.  Toupd  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  ni. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

LEARN   TELEGRAPHY   THOROUGHLY, 

auickly.  Thousands'of  operators  wanted.  En- 
orvedf  by  railway  officials.  Main  line  wire. 
Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  Eastern  Tele- 
fraph  School,  Box  50.  Lebanon.  Ps. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with   copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
New  Market,   N.  J. 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages 
at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 
Five  styles.  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.  Co..  41  G.  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME. 
REMNANT  LIST.— Pottery.  Glass  and    En- 
amelware     thirds.     Stoneware     $1      per     barrel 
from     Pittsburg.     Write     us.     Swazey    &     Co.. 
Portland,    Me. 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
ATOR.— Iceless.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
minutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary.  Bishop - 
DeWaters  Co..   203    Pine  St..  St.   Louis.   Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Carne  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O.  Box 
293.  Chicago,   111. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER.— $7.50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.     Dur  ea.  Reading.   Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER.— Make  it  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains,  giease. 
etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture.  Cannot  in- 
u*-.-  the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dollars.  No 
home  will  be  without  it  after  first  trial.  Send 
10  cents  for  receipt.  Address  Mrs.  Coventry, 
5971   Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE.— Write 
Home  Furniture  Pattern  Co..  404  Potter  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE.— The 
"Domestic"  Washes  anything  washal)le.  quickly, 
clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling  cost.  Cash 
or  installments.  Send  for  circular.  Domestic 
Equipment   Co.,   55   State  St.,   Chicago. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  roller 
rink  for  automobile,  50  x  80  waterproof  tent, 
40  X  70  hard  maple  floor,  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Rink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  1 1,200.00.  Hammer  Bros.,  La- 
moni,  Iowa. 

STATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
Dresden.  Ohio. 

4-PASSENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition.  I200.00.  or  exchange  for  up- 
right piano.     Vallance   Co.,   Elkhart,   Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  motorcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  51S  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Park.  III. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 
want  roadster  automobile.  Slingerland.  Howe 
Cave.  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubet  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  li.ooo,  for  automobile.  W.  J. 
Bailey,  Madisonville,  Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK  Shaft 
for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch  engine 
lathe.     Nicholas   Stromer,   Gillett.   Wis. 

MACHINERY     AND    TOOLS     FOR     SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine. 
I30.00;  10  H.  P.  WTiitney  steam  engine.  $35.00; 
4H  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine,  $20.00; 
10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine,  $15.00.  All  kinds 
steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423  North  Ave. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— One  i  H.  P.  Wagner,  no  Volt 
alternating  current,  sixty  cycle,  1750  Rev. 
good  as  new,  cheap.  Machinery  Sales  Co. 
17    East   Woodbridge   St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

FOR  SALE.— A  good  7H  Callahan  vertical 
boring  mill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 
automatic  feeds;  $550.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co., 
6th  and    Baymiller  Sts..   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

IH  H.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE, 

for  pump  and  small   machinery.     Price  $30.00. 
J.  H.  Parden,  Harrison,  Ark. 


TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER,  4  x  3J4 

Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines.  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00.  including  coil,  carburetor,  etc. 
Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same.  Richards 
Iron   Works.    Manitowoc,    Wis. 

TWO  2)4  H.  P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 
gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately . 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY. 

DO  YOU  WANT  to  build  small  gasoline  en- 
gines? We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  is,  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800  pounds. 
Have  complete  patterns  and  drawings;  splendid 
proposition  to  keep  your  factory  busy.  The 
Cyclone  Drill   Co..  Orrville.  O. 

WE  ARE  PIONEERS  in  the  manufacturing 
of  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Pressed  Steel  Products, 
Metal  Stamping,  Dies,  Tools,  Models,  Pat- 
terns, Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find  a  market  for  any  good  pat- 
ented article.  Chicago  Model  Supply  Co., 
1638    Clybourn    Ave.,    Chicago. 

IRON,  BRASS  AND  ALUMINUM  CAST- 
INGS.— Metal  Specialties.  Patterns,  Models. 
Polishing,  Plating  and  Japanning.  North  Chi- 
cago  Tool    Works.    North    Chicago.    111. 

INVENTORS.— We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions, make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also  manu- 
facture anything.  Geo.  Schwarz  &  Co.,  123 
Liberty,   New   York. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

FOR    SALE.— 7-Passenger    Model    G    White 
Steamer,     reupholstered,     repainted,     new     top, 
electric   lighted,    speedometer,    gas    tank,    every 
equipment.     Will  sell  cheap.     Apply  531  South 
Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

AUTOMOBILES.— All  models,  lowest  prices 
for  immediate  delivery — Biiicks.  Fords.  Max- 
wells. Oldsraobiles.  Cadillacs,  Packards,  and 
hundred  others.  Two-passonger  Runabouts , 
$95.00;  three-passenger  roadsters,  $190.00; 
four-passenger  Roadsters,  $250.00;  five-passenge  r 
Roadsters.  $250.00;  five-passenger  cars,  $295.00. 
All  guaranteed.  5  per  cent,  discount  and  $10.00 
electric  horn  free.  Write  now  for  latest  illus- 
trated bulletin.  New  York  Motor  Car  & 
Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  125th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks* 
course  covering  shop  and  road  work — provision 
for  out-of-town  men.  Send  for  booklet  P.  M  . 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile  School,  318 
West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  SACRIFICED , 

unheard-of  offer.  Any  standard  make.  Wood's 
Baker,  National,  Columbia,  etc.  Any  of  these 
high-grade  machines  we  will  sell  for  $100. 
Heerey  Machine  and  Battery  Works,  916  E. 
43d  St.,  Chicago. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  used  automobiles,  must 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices.  Cata- 
logue for  sUmp.     Rubel  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MOTORCYCLES. 

K.  &  R.  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set.  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt-drive  motor 
motorcycle.  $40.00,  cost  $60.00.  Set  of  special 
rear  stays  for  use  with  above  to  fit  Merkel 
$10.00,  cost  $20.00.  New  M-M  side  car  complete 
$50.00.  1909  M-M  Magneto  Special  Motor- 
cycle, excellent  Older,  $100.  Callwell's  Motor- 
cycle  Agency.  10  Colden  St..  Newbury,  N.  Y. 

MOTORCYCLES — Enormous  variety  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  makes — Marshes,  Indians, 
Reading  Standards,  low  as  $25.00.  All  guar- 
anteed. Immediate  delivery.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  bargain  bulletin.  New  York  Motor 
xT^*"  &  Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  i2sth  Street, 
New   York  City. 

JUST  PRINTED,  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  reduced 
this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  your  selection 
in  the  South.  Enclose  three  cents  stamps 
Don't  hesitate  to  write.  Rubel  Co.,  Louisville 
Ky. 

40     SECOND-HAND      MOTORCYCLES,     all 

makes,  $35  up.  Each  one  sold  with  our  full 
value  guarantee.  Tiger  Cycle  Works  Co., 
782  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE. — Nickel-plated  spokes  and  nip. 
pies  for  motorcycles  at  low  prices.  R.  Roth, 
1423    North    Ave.,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLERKS,         TINNERS,         MACHINISTS, 

Painters,  Draftsmen,  "Lay  out";  your  own  let- 
ters and  figure;  our  E-Z  System  book.  Teaches 
you  in  thirty  minutes,  not  a  stencil  system, 
Price,  $2.00  prepaid.  Southwestern  School 
of  Letters,  Wago.  Texas. 
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To    Old    Subscribers    Particularly 

The  Watches  and  Rings  are  as  described  and  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
KNICKERBOCKER  WATCH  CO.  Your  dealer  would  charge  you  $7.00  to 
$10.00  for  these  same  Watches.  We  guarantee  the  movement  as  described 
and  warranted  for  one  year.  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
UPON  RETURN  OF  THE  PREMIUM  SELECTED.  We  have  other  prem- 
iums if  desired.  We  want  your  help  and  assistance  and  will  pay  you  well 
either   in  cash  or  premiums.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER 

l^ESN   MARKET,    NEW  JERSEY. 


Your  Choice  of  these  Rings 

Given  for  only  2yearly  subscriptions 

Premiums  16A-16B  —  Very 
neat  and  fashionable  rings.  Both 
i2-karat  gold-filled  and  guaran- 
teed to  wear  well.  Either  ring 
sent  prepaid  for  only  2  yearly 
subscriptions  at  50  cents  each. 
Give  size. 

Ladies^  Handsome  Cluster 
Ring 

Now  for  only  3  yearly  subscriptions 

Premium  539 — One  of  the 
prettiest  rings  we  have  ever 
offered.  Center  stone  is  good 
quality  of  brilliant  surrounding 
which  are  11  small,  neat  tur- 
quoises. The  outside  circle  con- 
sists of  10  half  French  pearls,  the 
whole  forming  a  striking  and  ex- 
ceptionally handsome  combina- 
tion. Price  $1.75.  Formerly 
offered  for  6  subscriptions.  While 
our  stock  lasts  you  can  have  one 
prepaid  for  only  3  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  50c.  each.  Give 
size. 


No.  1152.     Same  as  No.  xiso  but  case  is 
engine  turn  design  instead  of  plain  polished. 


Ladies*  or  Misses'  Signet 
Ring 

Given  for  only  Syearly  subscriptions 

Premium  378  —  This  pretty 
ring  is  warranted  12-karat  gold- 
filled  and  is  highly  polished,  neat 
and  most  fashionable.  We  will 
engrave  this  ring  with  any  one 
letter  and  send  it  prepaid  for 
only  3  yearly  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each.     Give  correct  size. 

HOW   TO   ORDER   A   RING 


RING  MEASURE 
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To  get  correct  ring  size,  measure 
from  star  at  top  of  "Ring  Measure" 
with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  that  fits  the 
finger  and  goes  over  knuckle.  The 
number  that  the  paper  reaches  to  is 
^  our  size.  Send  number  only.  Don't 
send  slip  of  paper.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size.  We  cannot  exchange  rings 
for  other  sizes  when  wrong  size  is  given 
by  club  raiser  unless  10  cents  is  sent 
us  when  ring  is  returned.  9  is  our 
largest  size  in  any  ladies'  ring. 


Ladies'   Massive   Marquise 
Ring 

Now  for  only  3  yearly  subscriptions 

Premium  538  —  This  hand- 
some ring  was  formerly  offered 
for  7  subscriptions.  Consists  of 
21  stones,  including  16  good 
quahty  brilliants.  Guaranteed 
1 2-karat  gold-filled.  Price  $2 .00. 
Special  Offer  —  One  of  these 
beautiful  rings  sent  prepaid  for 
only  3  yearly  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each.    Give  size. 

Magnificent   3-Stone 
Ring 

Given  for  only  2  yearly  subscriptions 

Premium  174 — This  is  a  12- 
karat  gold-filled  ring  of  exquisite 
design.  Your  choice  of  2  sap- 
phires and  I  white  stone;  2  white 
and  I  emerald;  2  white  and  i 
ruby,  or  i  red,  i  white  and  i 
blue.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  2  yearly  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size. 


No.  1150.  New  thin  model,  12  size,  popu- 
lar price  watch,  genuine  American  Watch 
movement,  jeweled  escapement,  finely  dam- 
askeened plates.  Fitted  with  white  enamel 
dial.  Case  is  gold  filled,  guaranteed  to  wear 
10  years.  This  is  positively  not  only  the 
latest  but  the  beat  watch  value  evei  offered  at 
the  price. 


No.  1152 — 36.  Same  as  No.  1150  but  dial  Is 
artistic  gold  finished  sun  burst  pattern.  Engine 
turn  case. 
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FACTS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 


•♦THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY  HAS 
SETTLED  DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with  the  buyers  is  no  longer  "WHERE  CAN  I 
GET  A  CAR,"  but  "WHERE  CAN  I  GET  THE  HEST  CAR  FOR 
MONEY  INVESTED?" 

Owners  have  found  to  their  financial  dissatisfaction  that  purchas- 
ing a  car  that  did  not  stand  up — that  did  not  deliver  the  goods — 
was  a  serious  business  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  most  money,  will  be  the  one  who 
uses  a  car  that  will  by  its  day  in  and  day  out  performance  back 
up  the  claims  of  the  Manufacturer.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
"idle"  claims  but  it  is  the  real  test,  "SERVICE"  that  tells. 

We  offer  you  in  the  Enger  Model  a  most  remarkable  line  of  cars 
from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the  Enger 
"40"  with  the  ordinary  medium-priced  cars.  Enger  "40"  should 
sell  for  at  least  $3,000.  The  high  quality  of  specifications  used  in 
the  Enger  "40"  can  be  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at  less  than 
$3,000. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  car  with  ample  power — ^a  car 
built  on  handsome  lines  of  the  best  material  obtainable — a  car 
that  is  neither  a  burden  in  first  cost  nor  cost  for  up-keep — a  strictly 
high  grade  car  selling  at  a  medium  price. 


"MODELS  ILLUSTRATED" 

Model  II     Five    Passenger    Touring    Car,    Standard    equipment 

$2,000. 
Model  III   Fore  Door', Five' Passenger  Touring  Car/fully'equipped 

$2,275.00. 
Model  IV    Four  Passenger  Torpedo,  fully  equipped  $i.Q75oo- 
Modei^VI    Torpedo  frontlRunabout,' fully  equipped,  $1,850.00. 
Model  VII  Openlfront  Runabout,  Standard  equipment  $1,700.00. 


OFFICE  OF 

f.:m.   grusenmeyer 

DEALER  IN 

FINE     GROCERIES 

CORNER  OF  BURLINGTON  ALL  KINDS  OF 

AVE.  AND  COLFAX  ST.  FEED  AND  BARREL  SALT 

PHONE  NO.  167 

Logansport,  Ind.,  February  9,  1911 
The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  Enger  Car  bought  of  you  last  season, 
that  I  cannot  help  but  relate  some  of  my  experience  and  tell  some 
of  the  uses  and  tests  I  have  put  the  car  to. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  exf>erience  with  an  auto.  A  friend 
of  mine  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  learning  to  operate  it.  After 
less  than  two  hours  of  instructions  I  took  the  car  in  charge. 

I  have  traveled  a  total  of  3,762  miles  on  an  upkeep  expense  of 
$3.45  which  is  remarkable  considering  load  and  roads,  and  have 
consumed  by  actual  test  75  Gal.  of  Gasoline  in  1,000  mile  run,  the 
greater  part  over  sand  roads. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  my  experience  was  from  Logans- 
port  to  Fort  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour  of  the  latter 
city,  making  a  total  of  192  miles  in  one  day,  covering  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities  in  4I4  hours,  (one  way)  with  9  persons  in  the 
machine  and  a  good  part  of  the  roadsj^rough  and  hilly  without  a 
hitch  of  any  kind  in  machine. 

My  auto  family  consists  of  myself  and  wife,  6  children,  son's  wife 
and  baby.     We  are  always  found  together  on  our  Sunday  trips. 

I  am  not  from  Missouri,  but  I  would  have  to  be  shown  if  a  better, 
more  serviceable  or  trusty  car  is  produced  at  any  price. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  M.  GRUSENMEYER. 


"BRANCHES" 

Chicago,  2337  Michigan  Blvd. 
Philadelphia,  632  No.  Broad  St. 

Boston,  895TBoylston  St. 
Los  Angeles,  11 42  So.  Olive  St. 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WINS 


The  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man. 
Not  built  on  any  particular  plan. 
Not  blessed  with  any  particular  luck: 
Just  steady  and  earnest  and  full  of  pluck. 

When  asked  a  question  he  does  not  "kucss" 
He  knows,  and  answers  "No"  or  "Yes;" 
When  set  to  a  task  that  the  rest  can't  do, 
He  buckles  down  till  he's  put  it  through. 

Three  things  he  knows:     That  the  man  who  tries 
Finds  favor  in  his  employer'.s  eves; 
That  it  pays  to  know  more  than  one  thing  well; 
That  it  doesn't  pay  all  he  knows  to  tell. 

For  the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works. 
Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks. 
Who  uses  his  hands,  his  head,  his  eyes; 
The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 
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The  Postal  System  of  our  (iovernment 
is  to  be  investigated  by  Congress.     This 
will  give  us  a  relief  from  express  thieves 
and  at  the  same  time  will  result   in  the 
establishment   of   a    l*arcels    Post   system 
that   will   benefit   the   whole   people,   city 
as  well  as  rural  pojiulation.     This  in\esti- 
gation  will,  at  the  same  tinu'  thoroughly 
sift  the  second  class  privilege  and  shoudl 
determine  the  exact  status  of  the  second 
class  matter.     Publishers  should   pay  for 
what  the>  have  in  the  wa>'  of  second  class 
transmission   through    the    L'nited    States 
Mails,   but   this  investigation  should  also 
determine  whether  a  publisher's  legitimate 
business  shcjuld  be  taken   from  him   by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen  by  some  (io\ern- 
ment    Official   who   fancies   that    it    is   his 
prerogative.     The   s|)y   system   should   be 
<  urtailed.     Let  the  light  shine. 


NEVKR  LET  YOURSELF  GET  WOR- 
RIED, OR  HURRIED,  OR 
FLURRIED.  " 


That's  the  Chorus  of  a  Popular  Song. 
It's  a  Good  Chorus  to  Remember, 
as  You  Contemplate  Small  Political 
Rascals  and  Big  Corpora lion  Rob- 
bers. 

Cofyyright  191 1.  by  the  New  York  livening 
Journal  Publishing  Company. 


The^  are*  days  in  which  it  is  not  \  er\ 
difficult  for  the  i^essimistic  citizen  Xu  get 
discouraged. 

From  one  State  legislature  ><)U  hear 
that  one  set  of  grafting  rascals  ha\e  been 
taking  the  bribes  of  a  dishonest  United 
Slates  Senator. 

Another  State  legislature  tells  >()U  that 
a  rascal  (jf  another  kind  is  interfering  with 
the  safety  of  banks,  and  still  another 
worthless  corrui)tionist  is  planning  to  put 
the  citizens  more  hopelessly  than  e\cr  ifi 
the  hands  of  a  dishonest  boss. 

Vou  find  that  merchants  have  been 
robbing  the  ('.o\ernm<'nt  through  the 
(  ustom  Ib)nse.  little  lousiness  nen  stealing 
their  paltr\  thou.sinds,  bigger  business 
men  stealing  their  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  the  big  Sugar  Trust  stealing  its 
millions  and  tens  of  millions. 

\'ou  find  emincntb  resix^ctable  busine^s 
men  indicted.  MOKE  TH.AN  EIGHTY 
OF  THEM  .ATONE  TIME. 

In  e\er>-  city  the  \ (iters  are  swindled  in 
a  hundred  different  wa\s.  Street  car 
n'onoj  olies  ill-treat  the  public,  (heat, 
underi  a>  their  emploxees  and  give  bad 
ser\ice. 

One   M  t    of   individuals   are   seizing   lor 
themsehes    what    is    left    of    the    pul'li* 
doirain.     If  Uncle  Sam,  whi(h  ncans  the 
nation,  had  one  hundred  thousand  p(K'krt>^ 
he  would  feel  the  hand  of  some   (liief  in 
<'\er\   one  of  those  pockets  e\er\'  (la\ 


Hut  DONT  <.ET  I)IS( OURACiED. 
AM)  REMEMBER  THAT  THERE  IS 
NO  REASON  WHY  1HE  PEOPLE 
SHOULD  BE  DISCOURAGED  Bear 
in  mind  the  refrain  of  the  popular  song 
printed  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

The  people  need  not  be  worried  IF 
THEY  DONT  WANT  TO  BE  WOR- 
RIED. If  the  people  are  willing  to  think 
a  little  bit,  to  act  for  themselves,  to  get 
together  and  protect  their  interests — as 
the  big  and  little  thieves  get  together  and 
proler  t  themselves,  all  the  public  thieving 
and  all  the  general  dishonesty  and  grafting 
can  be  stopped. 

You  feel  sorr>'  for  an  (^Id  horse  when 


you  see  him  driven  brutally,  whipped, 
kicked,  and  perhaps  cheated  of  his  oats 
when  he  gets  into  the  stable. 

A  horse  has  a  right  to  be  discouraged; 
he  would  be  justified  in  shedding  tears 
if  he  could  shed  tears,  BECAUSE  A 
HO  RSI :  CAN  •  r  TH I N  K.  And  when  he 
gets  the  man  that  abuses  him  in  a  stall  he 
doen't  realize  his  power,  he  doesn't  know- 
enough  to  get  that  man  down  and  cure 
him  for  all  time  of  abusing  an  unfortunate 
animal. 

But  the  public  thai  owns  the  United 
States  is  not  a  horse.  The  public,  it  is 
true,  is  treated  about  as  some  drivers 
treat  their  horses.  Hut  the  public  CAN 
THINK.  Every  littk>  while,  on  election 
da\',  the  public  gets  into  the  corner  of  the 
stall  of  the  politician,  the  corporation 
owner,  the  whole  collection  of  dishonest 
rascals. 

The  public  is  intelligent  enough  to 
kn(jw    what    its  strength   is  if  it  cares  to 

use  it. 

The  public,  through  taxation,  has  the 
absolute  power  OF  CONFISCATION' 
The  Street  Car  Trust  thinks  it  owns  \t)nr 
city  so  far  as  the  streets  go.  And  the 
Lighting  Trust  imagines  that  it  owns 
your  homes  so  far  as  the  light  goes. 

Just  bear  in  mind  that  these  monopolies 
will  own  nothing  at  all  ON  THE  \):\\ 
WHEN  YOU  DECIDE  THAT  Til  FY 
MUST  NOT  OWN  AN^T1HN(,.  And 
don't  let  yourself  get  worried,  or  hurried. 
or  flurried.  They  have  stolen  your  })n»- 
pert>-  from  you,  but  an\'  (la>',  if  you  wish 
it,  you  can  take  that  jiroperty  back. 

'The  power  of  taxation  is  the  power  to 
confiscate.  .\nd  apart  from  the  power  of 
taxation,  there  is  a  higher  |)ower  which 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people  only— not 
in  the  hands  of  grafting  legislators,  not 
in  the  hands  of  corporation-owned  judges, 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  few  intelligent  men 
guided  bv  cunning  lawvers,  BUT  IN  THE 
HANDS' OF  YOU,  THE  VOTERS.  Y(.u 
own  thi>  country,  you  ha\e  the  moral 
right,  the  numerical  strength,  and  ju.^t 
as  soon  as  you  get  tired  of  Vieing  robbed, 
laughed  at  and  bamboozled  you  can 
change  conditions. 

I)on't  e\er  be  worried,  or  liothered, 
because  \ou  read  about  succes'^ful  ras- 
calitv.  ft  exists  onlv  liECATSE  \0\ 
PFRMIT  IT.  When  you  get  ready  to 
think  about  public  alTairs  earnestly,  and 
to  .Ml  earnestly  and  t(jgether,  you  will 
be  able  to  adjust  matters  ver\   sitnph  . 

A  jioor  horse  gets  ki<  kecJ  an»l  abused 
be(ause  he  cannot  think  or  plan. 

The  people  gel    kicked  and  abused   he 
« .iuse  they  WILL  not  think  or  plan. 

At  any  big  election  in  any  year  you 
(in  change  matters  if  \  ou  will. 

.\nd  so  long  as  >(»u  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  rhange  matters  don't  complain 
if  the  grafting  organizations  continue  to 
tMiim   themselves. 


The  foregoing  editorial  from  the  F.ven- 
m^  Journal  is  to  the  point.  How  long 
are  the  silly  lunk  heads  who  do  the  voting 
uoing  to  let  the  thieves  and  grafters  own 
them?.  It  has  been  said  time  and  again 
that  you  cannot  put  a  rich  man  in  Jail. 
The  recent  <lecision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  seem  to  bear  the 
statement  out.  If  you  are  only  reasonably 
crooked — or  if  you  steal  within  the  light 
of  reason  you  are  liable  to  l»f-  white- 
washed b\  the  Court  some  way.  U,i\e 
them  a  case  "With  the  interests"  in 
jeopardy  and  the  Court  ma>-  help  them. 


DEAR  LITTLE  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

HE  DOES  NOT  LIKE  WATERED 

STOCK 

But  It  Is  All  Riftht  for  the  Public  to 
Pay  to  Dear  Little  Andrew  Interest 
on  Three  Hundred  Millions  of  Dol- 
lars—for the  Very  Property  That 
Carnegie  Offered  to  Sell  for  One 
Hundred  Millions. 


Copyright,  \i)ii,  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  Publishing  Company. 

\\'\-\-  man>'  times  we  ha\e  praised  An- 
drew (arnegie.  Everv'  time  that  he  Hat- 
ters his  useful  little  \anity  by  giving  away 
some  of  the  money  that  he  got  in  various 
ways,  we  applaud  hnidly. 

When  any  man  who  has  cunningly  taken 
money  from  the  public  gives  back  part 
of  it,  we  make  it  a  point  to  applaud. 

It  is  like  having  the  chicken  thief  who 
cleaned  out  your  roost  bring  you  back  an 
egg  occasionalh'. 

Better  the  occa.sional  egg  than  nothing. 

Better  the  occasional  library,  hospital, 
universitv,  or  home  for  broken-down,  half- 
foolish  American  citizens  than  nothing— 
since  the  people  have  not  the  intelligence 
or  ability  to  pnjtect  their  national  chicken 
roost  of  public  monopolies  and  necessities. 

Carnegie  is  especialK-  lovable,  because 
ho  is  so  guileless  and  innocent,  and  he  is 
such  a  wonderful  |)r()of  anfl  example  of 
the  marvelous  fashion  in  which  Providence 
"Works  to  perform  wonders. 

Consider  the  intensely  glorious  fact  that 
Carnegie  gives  only  librarv'  BUILDIN(iS; 
he  gives  no  books.  Ibjw  W(jnderful  that 
Providenci'  should  arrange  it  so  that 
Carnegie,  excellent  judge  of  l)ricks.  mortar 
and  steel  work,  and  no  judge  at  all  of 
books,  should  put  all  the  money  into 
buildings.  All  of  us  love  Carnegie,  but 
between  applauding  his  gifts  and  the  gifts 
of  other  rich  gentlemen,  truths  must  be 
told,  and  we  feel  bound. to  tell  Carnegie 
that  he  sounds  hollow  when  he  talks  about 
watered  stock  .ind  about  the  (iovernment 
fixing  "prices  liberal  and  fair  to  the  actual 
ca[)ital  invested  and  fair  to  the  consumer." 

If  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  were  made  to 
work  backward,  the  (io\ernment,  first  of 
all  would  take  from  Carnegie  two-thirds 
of  what  he  owns, 

Carnegie  offered  his  whole  plant  at  one 
time  for  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
lA'cds  and  Frick  had  an  option  on  the 
Carnegie  business  at  that  |iri(e.  and  they 
put  up  a  million  cash  to  bind  the  option. 
They  could  not  get  together  the  hundred 
millicMis  to  bu\  out  Carnegie,  so  the  deal 
fell  through,  and  Carnegie  took  the 
million  cash  thus  forfeited  with  a  few- 
sanctimonious  words  about  his  desire  to 
keep  the  young  men  from  being  too  opti- 
mistic in  future. 

That  is  why  Frick  halt  ^  Carnegie  so 
frankly  and  jK^rsistently  — at  least,  that  is 
what  Leeds  told  the  present  writer. 

If  Carnegie  was  willing  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness for  a  hundred  millions,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  price  was  a  vcrv  good  one, 
a  very  fair  one  TO  MR.  CARNEGIE, 
for  the  capital  invested. 

But  Carnegie  sold  to  the  trust  later  for 
THREE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS.  He 
got  three  times  what  he  himself  had  said 
his  property  was  worth.  .And  when  he 
talks  of  watered  stock  lie  should  not 
(  Continued  on  page  3,   column  2  ) 
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The  Editor  acknowledges  receipt  of 
nicely  gotten  up  Book,  entitled  "The 
Moral  Problem  of  the  Children,"  b\  Mrs. 
Woodallen  Chapman  of  New  ^  ork 
and  London.  The  price  of  ihe  l)ook  is 
only  25  cents  and  is  to  be  desired  by 
every  parent-mothers  particularly, -as  to 
her  devolves  the  task  of  the  youthful 
training,  so  much  neglected  b>  many 
parents  through  thoughtlessness.  Enclose 
her  twent>--five  cents  and  address  her, 
65  West  179th  Street,  New  \ork,  \.  \. 
and  >ou  will  recei\c  .1  prep.iid  <ni>\ 
bound  in  cloth  with  gih  lei  t(  rinj:  --\\  ell 
worth  it. 


forget  the  watered  bonds  in  his  own 
pocket.  The  people,  consumers  and 
workingmen  of  this  countrv.  that  buy  or 
manufacture  iron  must  pay  forever  to  the 
Carnegie  fortune  interest  on  two  hundred 
millions  of  watered  BONDS. 

We  do  not  blame  Carnegie  for  taking 
three  hundred  millions,  since  he  was  able 
tf)  get  that  amount.  Manv  American 
citizens,  perhaps,  would  take  three  hun- 
dred millions  if  thev  could,  and  even  if 
the  price  DID  seem  a  little  high 'for  the 
goods  sokl. 

But  Mr.  Carnegie  should  continue  in 
his  fine  Scotch  specialty  of  making  libra- 
ries more  numerous  than  jails,  and  leave 
the  lamentations  on  watered  stock  to 
those  that  never  got  two  hundred  millions 
of  good  solid  watered  bonds  in  one  lump. 

My  dear  friend:  Did  it  e\er  occur  to 
you  while  reading  of  the  i)rinceh-  gifts  to 
endow  libraries  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  that 
he  ne\er  was  known  to  l)uild  and  endow 
an  orphan's  home  for  these  poor  depend- 
ents. There  are  man\'  cases  of  starvation 
in  the  great  city  of  New  ^'ork  but  this 
bunch  of  self  adulation  called  Carengie, 
never  gave  a  dollar  to  the  cause  of  actual 
charity.  All  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  must 
be  engraxed  in  marble  "Presented  by 
Andrew  Carnegie."  ikv.,  ike. 

Carnegie  says  (iates  is  a  cheap  gam- 
bler— and  lies. — We  think  ( iates  tells  the 
truth  and  is  the  e(iual  of  Carnegie  in 
more  than  one  M"d\..^Ed.B.S.  F. 


ONE  OF  THE  WOES  OF  LITTLE  PIGS 


We  are  asked  by  a  New  Jersey  sub- 
scriber, to  explain  the  cause  for  sccjurs  in 
pigs,  \arious  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  this,  as  for  example,  feeding  the  sow 
with  food  that  is  too  acid  or  impure,  a 
sudden  change  of  food,  wh<jlesome  in 
itself,  and  undue  exposure  to  rain  (jr 
diverse  climatic  conditions.  There  is 
another  rea.son,  however,  that  is  frequent- 
ly overlooked,  and  that  is  the  feeding  of 
too  much  corn  to  the  sow  and  young  pigs. 
The  rnilk  thus  produced  appears  to  have 
(|ualities  which  affect  the  young  pigs 
with  scours.  If  young  pigs  are  given  too 
much  corn  they  will  eat  it  before  their 
stomachs  are  in  a  condition  to  digest  this 
food.  The  causes  act  in  conjunction 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  corn  in  the  sow's 
diet  as  well  as  that  given  to  the  \oung 
pigs,  which  aggravates  the  trouble.  The 
preventive  is  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  corn  gi\en  the  sow  and  to  withhold  all 
corn  from  \()ung  pigs  until  they  are  at 
least  six  weeks  old.  When  sows  are  fed 
corn  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  their  entire  ration, 
there  is  no  danger  of  scours.  If  other 
food,  such  as  middlings,  or  bran,  or  both 
are  not  on  hand,  it  is  worth  while  to 
in\est  in  these,  unless  the  sow  can  be  fed 
ground  ouls  or  ground  (jats  and  barley, 
but  e\en  with  the  latter,  one-third  of 
the  meal  portion  ma\-  ad\antageousIy 
consist  of  shorts.  It  does  not  pay  to 
feed  an\  kind  or  kinds  of  fo(jd  that  mi! 
ously  check  the  -rowth  of  animals  when 
they  are  young. 


ENCOURAGING  TO  THE  SMALL 
FARMER 


The  reports  of  what  f>ihers  are  doing 
on  small  farms  offer  much  encouragement 
to  the  young  men  of  the  West  who  feci 
that  they  have  no  chance  for  making  a 
living  on  a  small  tract  of  land  Smaller 
farms  and  better  and  more  intelligent 
ipplicatioii  of  knowledge  will  result 
-jiiieralK  in  '..ireatcr  saii^.fnction  and  will 
often  ^oKe  the  vexing  hired  help  problem. 
Here   is  what  a   writer  to  the    Holstein- 
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Friesian  Register  is  accomplishing  on  a 
small  farm:  "I  now  maintain  a  herd  of 
forty-three  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle  and 
SIX  horses  on  fift>  -six  acres,  and  purchase 
not  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed  exce[)t  a 
.small  amount  of  balanced  rations  u.sed  to 
feed  some  of  the  cows  while  being  offieiallv 
tested  for  milk  and  butter  fat."  While 
the  writer  says  nothing  about  hi.s  income, 
It  IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  is 
niaking  a  comfortable  living,  impnning 
the  value  of  his  land  each  year,  is  rearing 
his  family  well  and  laving  aside  a  ((jm- 
petency  for  old  age.  If  his  twent\  -fi\-e  or 
thirty  cows  are  >iel(ling  350  pounds  of 
hutter-fat  per  >ear  each,  you  can  ea.silv 
figure  what  his  income  is  from  the  dairy. 

"Son."  remarked  Mr.  Frastus  TinklcN  . 
1  done  heard  >ou  talkin'  'bout  bein''a 
great  hunter."  "Dat's  what  I  said." 
answered  Pukaninny  Jim,  "Use  gwinter 
hunt  Ikjus."  'An'  vou  mentioned  bein' 
er  ahtic  ex[)lorer."  "Vassir."  "Well, 
jes  by  way  of  practice  befo'  \ou  tackles 
any  lions.  lemme  see  if  you  kin  git  de 
cow  out'n  pasture  wifout  bein'  hooked, 
an  den  as  de  Winter  comes  alon^  ^  r,ii 
km  train  foh  de  North  Pole  bv  wadin' 
out  in  de  snow  to  de  wood  pile  twice 
a  da>  .  .An'  don'  lenune  hyah  no  n-o' 
bout  not  incouragin'  yoh  youthful  am- 
bitions. —  Washington  Star. 

ON  A  WINDY  DAY 


An  absent-minded  gentleman  v  as  goini; 
along  the  street  on  a  very-  windv  dav. 
when  suddenly  his  hat  blew  off.  Hi-  flew 
along  the  street,  and  after  a  long  chase 
picked  up  what  he  supposed  was  his  hat 
Another  bareheaded  gentlena-i  arri\ed 
«m  the  sfwjt  at  the  same  nionent.  and 
holfjing  (JUt  his  hand,  said  "Thank  nou.  ' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  mknai  the 
absent-minded  man. 

"Thank  you  for  capturing  mv  hat    " 

"But  this  is  not  your  hat." 

"Excuse  me,  it  is." 

•'Where's  mine,  then.'" 

"Hanging  down  your  back." 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
secured  his  own  by  a  hat  guar<l  that 
morni  ng . — E.xcha  nge . 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


Ruth  Raxmond 


Tempt  me  not  with  hope  of  ;:aiii 
^  ou  who  live  in  cities  grand; 

Here  I  sow  and  reap  the  j^rain 
(irown  on  hill  and  valle>  land. 

Tempt  me  not  with  jo\  of  p(jwer 
^'ou  who  walk  the  city's  street; 

Here  f  love  ea«  h  bud  and  rtow(  r 
Blooming  freely  at  my  feet 

'Tempt  me  not  with  hcmor's  bli>s 
N'ou  who  share  the  city's  strife; 

Here  is  peace  I  would  not  iriss 
In  the  calm  of  countr>-  life. 

'  lain  and  f)ower  and  honors  ;.;ran(| 
Would  not  recompense  for  th*  m 

Orchards  full  and  grain-fields  fanned 
By  the  pure  and  fragrant  breeze. 


KENDALLS 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


—has  s.Tv^d  thfiiiiands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The  old 
reliable  cure  for  Spavin,    Rin);> 
hoiie.    Sphnt   or  any  lameness. 

I-or  vilr  at  .ilUlrUKtfiitS.      Price  

fl  perliMtilr.  6tijr  $3.  "  T  rc.it  ise  on  the  ITors«" 
Irre  at  <1  ii);/i.sts  or  write  to  Dr.  R.  J.  kLkAUALL 
tom'.tM,  t-umiltyif  KiilU,  Vt.,  t.  S.  A.  5| 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  July 


CLARK'S  WEEKLY  NEWS  OF  THE 
HARNESS  HORSE 


From  the  Hoosier  Capital  Next  Week 
the  "Call  of  the  Trotter"  Will  Sound 
to  All  Corners  of  the  Land. 

The  Grand  Circuit  Season  Will  Open 
At  Indianapolis 


How  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  Will 
Boom  the  Horse  Breeding  Industry 
in  Both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 


(By  Palmer  L.  Clark.) 
Next  week  at  Indianapolis   (IncJ  ),  there 
will  modestly  gather  a  regiment  of  quiet 
mannered,   self-reliant   men,   drawn   from 
every  walk  in  life  and  from  every  section 
of  our  hroad  land.     Their  coming  will  not 
be  heralded  with  columns  of  blatant  wel- 
come   and    they    will    have    returned    to 
their  busy  avocations  of   life   before   the 
good   and   hospitable   Hoosiers   will   have 
realized  what  manner  and  what  caste  of 
nH*n  have  been  their  guests.     The  occasion 
of   their   visit   will   be  the  inaugural   mile 
track  trotting  meeting  of  the  season,  the 
first  of  the  (irand  Circuit  meetings,  at  the 
conclusion   of    »shich    the   caravan   of   the 
world's  greati'st    trotters  and   ])acers  v\ill 
move  on  to  drand  Rapids,  to  Kalannuoo, 
to  Detroit,  to  Cleveland  and  thence  east- 
ward nnrl  back  west  again  in  its  itinerary- 
until  the  close  of  the  season  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  (October.     The  first   big  meeting 
of  each  season,  such  as  will  be  conducted 
at    Indianapolis  next  week,   is  the  sIo^mu 
for  the  gathering  of  the  clans,  its  call  goes 
far  and  wide  and  the  faithful — sportsmen, 
to  whom  the  trotter  is  king — will  hear  the 
call;  and,  (hafing  under  the  restraint  of 
the  winter's  inactivity,  they  will  respond. 
I'p  in  staid   New  England,  many  a  busy 
desk  will  be  closed  for  a  week  as  its  owner, 
a    iTian   of   big   affairs,    hurries   westward 
that  he  may  be  on  hand  at  Indianapolis 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  bell  tap  calling 
the  I'hlans.  the  Harvesters,  the  Joans,  to 
line  up  for  their  first  contest  of  the  season 
From  Wall  Street  and  from  upper  Broad 
way    there    will    come    men.    captains   of 
industn,-    and    giants    of    finance,    whose 
comings  and  goings  are  of  national  import, 
but  their  present  trip  is  their  own  sweet 
vacation:  not  as  captains  nor  as  guests, 
l)Ut    as    men,    individual    men — and    the 
world  of  business  is  left  to  wag  itself  as 
best  it  can  until  their  return.     Affairs  of 
nations  and  even  the  pulsating  Canadian 
Reciprocity    measure    will    receive    their 
slieht   as   more  than  one  of   the   nation's 
solons    will    quietly    vacate   his   seat   and 
leave   dull   debate   behind    for   the   week: 
and,  all  over  this  broad  country-  there  will 
be  actions  at   law  set   over  to   the  next 
term    of   court,   all    because   a   judge,   an 
attorney  or  a  client  deems  it  incumbent 
upon  himself  to  make  a  long  ago  r^lanned 
visit    to    the    Hoosier    capital.    Doctors, 
artisans,    farmers,   all    of    red   lilood   and 
from  evervwhere.  will  have  barkened  to 
the  "Call  of  the  Trotter."     The  world  at 
large  knows  not  of  these  things  and  the 
man   of  everyday  business,   who  dreams 
only  of  week  end  vacations  and  days  of 
dividends,   cannot   in   any    manner  com- 
prehend the  "Call  of  the  Trotter."    Canny 
David     Harum     once     sagely     remarked. 
"There    is   quite    a    l)it    more    of    human 
n.nture    in    some    folks    than    in    others"; 
and    there    certainly    is,     I* urthermore, 
there  must  be  a  surplus  of  human  nature 


in  a  man's  makeup  to  qualify  him  to  the 
brotherhood  which  will  gather  at  Indian- 
apolis to  godspeed  the  (.rand  Circuiters 
on  their  season's  campaign;  and,  when 
they  gather  next  week  in  response  to  the 
call,  there  will  spring  up  a  vcrital)lc 
\'olcano  of  human  nature  in  active  erup- 
tion, everv'  man  a  social  equal  and  un- 
sparing in  sociability,  each  and  every 
one  bubbling  over  with  good  fellowship, 
each  glad  that  he  is  ali^-e  and  inwardh' 
grateful  to  his  Maker  for  the  world'^ 
goods  which  f)crmit  him  this  outing.  It  is 
a  wonderful  gathering  which  ever  answers 
"The  Call  of  the  Trotter"  and  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  analyze  the  psychology 
of  "The  Call."  It  is  insistent  and  peren- 
nial. Those  who  have  experienced  its 
pleasures  and  its  disappointments,  recall 
only  the  pleasures  and  are  the  most  eager 
for  the  new  year's  "Call  "  To  breed,  to 
own  an  animal  superior  in  individualit>'. 
in  style  and  in  speed  to  the  horse  of  his 
brother  fancier  is  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
rainbow's  end.  No  account  of  effort  nor 
of  dollars  is  ever  considered;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  possible  appli- 
cation for  the  term  "horse  business." 
There  is  no  su'^h  avocation.  There  is, 
hoACvcr.  "horse  lo.e."  "horse  uleasure" 
"horse  life"  a  id  its  devotees  are  as  matiN' 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  No  «-on»munitN 
exists  that  is  not  honorefl  l)\  its  butcher, 
or  its  baker,  who  loves  his  driving  nag  as 
he  !o\'es  his  children:  by  it^  man  of  busi- 
ness, whose  trotting  bred  broodmare  in 
foal  to  some  great  stallion  is  the  very 
ai)ple  of  his  eye  and  from  which  mare  he 
t'onfidently  expects  the  great  trotter  of 
the  future  will  come;  by  its  doctor,  or  its 
lawyer,  who  is  e\er  reads  to  inxest  in  a 
trotter  or  a  pacer  with  which  he  can 
"trim  the  boys  at  the  count\-  fair."  It  is 
a  poor,  miserable  communit\  that  doesn't; 
for.  so  long  as  man's  blood  is  red,  ^o  long 
will  the  "Call  of  the  Trotter"  be  heard 
and  heeded. 

The  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  prove  of  great  value  not  only  to 
the  horse  breeders  of  both  countries, 
including  all  breeds  from  the  light  harness 
N'ariety  to  the  heavy  drafter  and  saddlers, 
whatever  else  it  may  do.  as  well  as  to 
the  owners  of  campaigning  stables.  Even 
under  the  present  discouraging  tariff  laws, 
the  trade  between  the  States  and  Canada 
has  increased  wonderfully  within  the 
past  ten  years  and  if  those  restrictions 
are  removed  by  the  reciprocity  proposi- 
tion the  value  to  the  breeder  will  be 
incalculable.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  under  the  present  laws, 
Canadian  horsemen  have  bought  more 
extensively  in  the  New  \'ork.  Chicago 
and  other  markets  than  ever  before  and 
with  the  inconvenient  and  burdensome 
restrictions  removed  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  rapidly 
the  trade  would  increase.  W^ealthy  breed- 
ers and  dealers  from  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  .Alberta  especially  for  the 
past  two  or  three  >  ears  have  been  seen  at 
all  the  important  horse  auctions  held  in 
the  States  and  have  taken  back  with  them 
some  of  the  best  bred  animals  for  breeding 
as  well  is  for  racing  purposes. 

CLIP  YOUR  HORSES 


One  of  the  gr«  atest  iipprox  (  iiu  nt  ;  cvrr 
introduced  into  stable  nianagenient,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  leading  veterin- 


arians, is  the  custom  of  clipping  farm 
horses,  which  has  now  become  so  common. 
A  clipped  horse  will  not  only  do  a  greater 
amount  of  work  on  the  same  amount  of 
food  than  a  horse  with  his  natural  coat 
on  will  do,  but  he  will  also  be  fresh  and 
full  of  vigor,  while  the  horse  with  the 
heavy  coat  will  be  dull,  out  of  condition 
and  seldom  or  never  dry  or  clean.  Clip- 
ping remo\es  the  tendency  to  sweat,  and 
there  is  no  comparison  as  between  a  long, 
wet  coat  and  a  short,  dry  one.  When  the 
long  coat  is  warmed  up  and  the  horse  is 
l)eing  worked  regularly,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  thoroughly  dry  the  coat, 
and  this  causes  the  animal  to  lose  flesh, 
in  addition  to  making  him  a  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  ills.  Big  companies,  which 
re  juire  hundreds  of  horses  in  carrying 
on  their  business,  have  experimented,  and 
have  found  that  where  their  horses  were 
clipped,  coughs  and  pneumonia  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Clip  your  horses 
if  you  want  to  keep  them  healthy  and  in 
good  condition. 

You  can  make  money  b>-  saving  money, 
and  you  are  surely  ahead  of  the  game 
when  you  can  purchase  a  good  clipping 
machine  for  less  than  eight  dollars  and 
sii .  e  wearing  out  your  horses  and  get 
work  from  them  that  otherwisi'  could  not 
be  got  on  account  of  their  condition. 

Keep  your  horses  in  condition  by  clip- 
ping them.  The\  need  to  be  clipped  even 
tiiore  than  they  need  to  be  shod.  Shoeing 
them  inakes  them  comfortabl<>  in  their 
feet.  Clipping  them  makes  them  com- 
fortable in  body,  and  more,  it  makes  them 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  clipped  horse 
feels  better,  works  with  s|)irit  and  gets 
there.  It's  to  your  benefit,  means  money 
for  your  |)Ocket  and  satisfaction  to  your 
feelings. 

Health  and  appearance  add  \'alue  to 
your  horses — clipping  makes  them  healthy 
by  taking  ofT  the  heav>'  coat  of  hair  that 
mats  with  sweat  and  lies  tight  against 
the  skin,  covering  up  the  pores  and  pre- 
venting hcalthv  action  in  the  sweat 
glands,  causing  irritation  and  finally  sores 
and  other  skin  disorders  Then,  too 
after  a  horse  has  worked  himself  into  a 
sweat,  or  is  wet  froin  the  rain,  he  is  led 
into  the  barn  where  he  remains  in  the 
chill  night  air  subject  to  colds,  rheumatism 
and  fevers,  because  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body  cannot  find  its  way  through  the 
matted  coat  to  thoroughly  dry  it  out. 
When  the  horse  is  clipped  the  hair  is 
short  and  free  and  is  quickly  dried  out 
by  the  natural  heat  given  off  by  the  body, 
and  averts  all  tendencies  towards  diseases. 

Clipping  makes  your  horses  look  better. 
This  is  e\ident.  ^'ou  know  that  if  you 
had  the  choice  between  a  dispirited, 
shaggy  haired  nag  and  a  smooth,  shiny- 
coated  spanker  \ou  would  pick  the  latter. 
What  makes  him  look  like  that  is  a 
clipping,  which  takes  away  the  bunches 
of  dead  hair  and  makes  grooming  a  snap. 

Furthermore,  the  half-houK,  you  give  to 
each  horse  in  clipping  him  early  saves 
you  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  curr>'ing 
and  taking  care  of  him  the  rest  of  the 
season.  No  long  hair  sticking  in  your 
curry  comb  and  brush.  No  going  over 
the  horse  a  half-dozen  times  to  get  all  the 
loose  long  hair  off.  No  shedding  of  hair 
for  a  whole  season  to  have  them  blown 
ox'cr  e\(r\  lioih'  and  e\'erythin'^  In  short, 
there  is  e\ery  good  reas<jn  for  ilii'ping 
and  none  for  nut  doing  it. 
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RAISE  GOOD  HORSES 


I  am  asked  many  times  a  year  questions 
about  horse  breeding  and  will  tell  you  a 
little  about  the  business  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  know.  About  nine  out 
of  ten  farmers  who  are  raising  any  colts 
at  all  now  start  out  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  horse  for  their  own  use.  This  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  organizing  a  bank  or  rail- 
road for  your  (jwn  use.  A  common  farm 
horse  is  the  lowest-priced  horse  that  is 
on  the  market  today;  aim  higher.  If  the 
tnarket  wants  a  $^oo  or  S500  horse,  take 
the  money.  Lay  all  prejudice  aside  and 
use  a  little  horse  sense  in  selecting  a 
brood  mare  and  crossing  her  with  a  sire 
that  will  produce  results.  Percherons  are 
used  about  se\en  to  one  in  this  country- 
and  have  pro\ed  their  value.  A  Perch- 
eron  can  be  crossed  with  all  kinds  of 
mares  from  mustangs  up  and  the  colts 
will  be  Percherons  of  different  sizes.  To 
say  that  we  cannot  produce  the  highest- 
priced  draft  horses  in  the  world  is  to 
acknowledge  we  have  not  the  brains. 
We  have  the  land,  feed  and  markets. 
As  a  business  proposition,  draft  and  busi- 
ness horse  breeding  presents  to  the 
eastern  farnu'r  an  unlimited  opportunity. 
Organize  a  breeders'  club  in  your  town, 
get  the  farmers  interested  in  keeping  more 
and  better  mares.  C.et  the  best  Percheron 
stallion  that  jou  can  afford  to  own; 
rather  than  buy  a  cheap  stallion,  get  two 
or  three  of  Nour  friends  to  go  in  with  \ou. 
Remember  that  on  the  (piality  (jf  the 
sire  largely  depends  the  results  of  your 
breeding  and  the  profits  obtained  from 
the  stock  produced. 


SPRING  CARE  OF  WORK   HORSES 


By  Clark  Pettit,  Salem  Onuntv,    N.  J. 


We  usually  have  enough  light  work, 
like  grinding  feed,  hauling  wood  and 
manure,  thnjugh  the  winter  months  to 
afford  our  work  teams  all  the  exercise 
they  need  and  keep  their  shoulders  rea- 
sonal)l>  well  toughened  to  begin  hard 
work  when  spring  opens.  Hence  we  need 
only  to  be  careful  to  ha\e  good,  chjse- 
fitting  collars  and  keep  the  shoulders  well 
brushed  and  clean  after  hea\  \  regular 
work  begins.  We  also  find  it  pays  better 
to  give  our  horses  some  grain  all  winter 
than  to  coiihne  them  (o  hay  and  corn- 
stalks alone  without  exercise,  as  was 
formerly  done,  first,  because  a  little 
grain  and  a  moderate  amount  of  hay 
costs  little,  if  any.  n  ore  than  an  all-day 
ration,  and  secon<l.  the  changes  of  feed 
being  less  radical  lessens  thi'  danger  of 
sickness  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
horses  strong  anri  in  first-class  condition 
\yhen  hard  work  begins.  We  feed  really 
little,  if  any.  more  grain  during  the  entire 
seas<jn,  and  \(i  ^ci  In  tier  service  with 
less  risks  than  if  we  ivvd  no  grain  three 
months  and  overfeed  the  other  nine 
n'onths.  We  aUo  ha\e  fewer  cases  of 
heaves  than  appear  under  the  latter 
method  of  feeding. 

(iood,  comfortable.  niceU  adjusted 
harness  al\\a>s  adds  greatly  to  the  en- 
durance of  a  team.  The  collars  especially 
should  be  looked  after.  .A  vast  majority 
of  shoulder  troubles  arise  from  using 
collars  too  large.  These  move  and  shift 
with  every  motion  of  the  horse.  Even 
collars  that  fit  reasonably  well  at  first 
sometimes  stretch  ^nd  enlarge  with  use, 
while  the  necks,  as  they  harden,  grow 
smaller,  even  if  the  horses  keep  in  good 
condition,  hence  chafing  soon  wears  the 
neck,  or  creates  shoulder  boils,  and  the 
suffering  that  follows  increases  the  stress 
and    wear    upon    the    animal's    vitality, 


often  to  such  an  extent  that  great  loss  of 
flesh  follows.  Frequently,  even  if  there 
is  no  break  in  the  skin,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  an  animal  to  do  its  best 
in  a  collar  that  bears  chiefly  on  the  out- 
side front  of  the  shoulders,  or  against  the 
points  of  the  lower  shoulder,  rather  than 
close  up  all  around  the  neck, 

1 

RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  FARMER'S 

HOME 

The  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, in  negotiating  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  with  Canada,  sought  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  farmer's  home.  Mr.  Edward 
Hines,  the  representatixe  of  the  lumber 
interests,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for 
cheaper  lumber.  The  contrary  view  was 
taken  by  the  American  negotiators. 
Lumber  furnishes  the  most  important 
commodity  of  the  articles  which  arc  ex- 
empted from  duty,  or  have  the  duties 
lowered,  by  the  United  States.  Rough 
lumber,  which  is  made  entirely  free,  is  of 
course,  the  most  important  material  in 
home  building.  The  United  States  buys 
18  million  dollars  per  annum  and  upwards 
of  this  class  of  lumber  from  (anatla,  and 
the  duties  remitted  to  the  American  people 
amount  to  more  than  5i.250,(kx).  Planed 
or  finished  lumber  is  heavily  reduced,  as 
are  laths  and  palings. 

When  it  comes  to  roofing,  the  farmer 
gets  the  benefit,  whether  he  uses  shingles, 
slates  or  manufactures  of  asbestos.  On 
all  these  articles  the  reductions  are  heavy 
and  especially  on  shingles. 

When  it  comes  to  la>ing  the  foundation 
of  his  home,  there  is  also  a  material 
reduction  made  on  all  classes  of  building 
stone.  If  cement  enters  into  the  con- 
struction, as  it  does  in  man\'  homes,  he 
gets  the  further  benefit  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  rock,  which  is  made  free, 
(iypsum  now  enters  very  largely  not  only 
into  stucco  work,  but  into  orflinar>'  Port- 
land cement,  which  is  used  extensively. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  i)aint  his 
house,  he  has  the  further  benefit  of 
reduced  dut\  on  oxifle  of  iron,  which 
enters  into  paints. 


FARM  LAND  VALUES  AND  WAGES 
IN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Apnjpos  of  Canadian  Ueciprcnity,  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  which  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in 
response  to  the  CunmMiis  resolution,  con- 
tains some  ujighty  interesting  reading 
regarding  the  relative  values  and  farm 
wages  in  (  anada  and  the  United  States, 
respect  ivel\. 

The  actual  situation  is,  that  <xcupied 
farm  lands  in  Canada,  except  in  the 
northwest,  range  in  value  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  those  along  the  border  in 
the  United  States.  "In  the  New  England 
border  states — Maine.  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont — the  land  x.diies  fall  below 
those  in  all  the  Eastern  provinces,  with 
the  cxcei)tion  of  New  Hrunswick,  where 
the  value  is  the  siime  as  in  \'ernont. 
and  slightK  less  than  in  Neu  Hami)shire 
and  Maine" 

Michigan  laul  axcra^es  four  dollars 
per  acre  lower  than  Ontario  land,  as 
does  also  Minnesota  land  In  Wisconsin 
and  son  (•  of  our  n ore  interior  southern 
states,  where  the  season  is  warmer  and 
longer,  and  the  soil  exceptionally  fertile, 
the   land    \  allies   are    higher   than    in   our 
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own  border  states,  and  to  the  same  degree 
higher  than  the  Canadian  lands  adjoining 
those  border  states.  Going  further  west, 
it  appears  that  farm  lands  in  Manitoba,  in 
the  ten  years  just  passed,  have  increased 
from  an  average  of  thirteen  dollars  per 
acre  to  an  average  value  of  twenty-nine 
dollars  pur  acre,  cjr  124  per  cent.;  while 
Minnesota  lands  ha\'e  increased  from 
twenty-six  dollars  to  forty-six  doHars,  or 
77  per  cent.  In  British  Columbia  the 
value  of  occupied  farm  lands  is  seventy- 
three  dollars  per  acre. 

Several  economic  facts  must  be  noted 
in  regard  to  the  cheap  lands  of  north- 
western Canada.  In  the  first  place,  these 
lands  are  rising  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity  towards  the  United  States  value- 
level.  In  Saskatchewan  improved  farm 
land  mounted  from  seven  dollars  per  acre 
in  1900  to  twent\-t\vo  dollars  per  acre 
in  1910.  or  215  jHT  cent.  In  Alberta  the 
increase  was  from  se\-en  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars,  or  1H5  i)er  cent,  net  increase. 
The  (  anadian  railways  are  said  to  be 
anticipating  still  greater  augmentations 
in  the  value  oi  these  lands.  In  the 
second  place,  these  lands  grow  no  other 
crop  but  wheat  to  advantage,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  agriculturists  whose 
lands  are  used  for  mixed  farming  in  the 
Canatlian  west  are  against  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement.  As  to  wheat,  the  United 
States  farmers  are  protected  by  the 
longer  freight  haul  and  by  the  fact  that 
prices  of  wheat  are  largely  fixed  by  the 
world's  markets. 

Except  in  the  extreme  East,  farm  labor 
in  Canada  is  paid  practically  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  W^ages  in  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  arc  on  the  same 
general  level  as  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dak<3ta,  being  higher  in  both  countries 
to  the  westw:ard.  Wages  in  Ohio  and 
Ontario  are  nearl>  identical,  the  Ohio 
monthly  wage  paid  to  agricultural  laborers 
being  S22. 11,  while  in  Ontario  it  is  $21.59. 
New  \'ork  wages  are  slightly  higher 
than  tho.se  in  (Juebec,  being  526.00, 
while  the  (Juebec  wages  are  S23.33. 


RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  FARMER'S 
MARKET 


The  fact  that  the  Reciprocits-  Agree- 
ment Intween  Canada  and  the  I'nited 
States  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  market 
for  the  agricultural  i>roducts  of  the 
United  States,  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
in  the  general  discussion  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  iinpnned  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  But  the 
American  negotiators  had  the  market  for 
the  farmer  in  view  all  along.  The  fact 
is  that  Canada  is  not  only  a  growing 
market,  but  it  has  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  many  products  of  the 
American  farmer  which  heretofore  have 
had  a  limited  sale,  owing  to  the  tariff 
duties. 

The  Canadian  market  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  products  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  greatest  opposition  that  has 
been  aroused  in  Canada  has  come  from 
the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  growers. 
Under  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
created  when  the  Reciprocity  Agreement 
is  made  effective,  the  United  States  will 
Ix,"  certain  to  sell  Canada  very  large 
(juantities  of  fresh  vegetables,  since  these 
articles  already  form  an  important  cxjxjrt 
commodity,  reaching  something  like  Sl,- 
000,000.  This  includes  all  classes  of 
vegetables,  from  potatoes  to  what  is 
generally  known  as  garden  truck.  In 
fresh  fruits  the  advantage  is  very  largely 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
covers  e\cry  section  of  the  country.     Last 
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HOG    CHOnKRA   CURED 

SNODDY    REMEDY  CO.,  Alon,  Ills.  Orioiit,  O.,  Nov.  i6,  '09 

Gentlemen: — I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  finL-  shape  and  arj  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters   addressed  to  me  from   feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  replv. 

With  kindest  regards,   I   am.  Respct..        '  D.   O.   McKINLEY. 

Snoddy's  frej  bo')k  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and   keei)ing  hogs  in  thrift,   will   be  sent   free  on   request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  III,    station^'C 


year  the  I'nited  States  sulci  to  Canada, 
under  various  rates  of  duty,  fresh  fruits 
to  the  value  of  $1,271,000,  while  the 
ex{x>rts  of  fresh  fruits  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  were  only  $233,(kh).  It  is 
a  Side  prediction  that  the  first  year  after 
the  Reciprocity  Agreement  goes  into 
force,  the  exports  of  fresh  fruits  to  the 
I'nited  States  will  amount  to  $2,ooo,o<K), 
while  fresh  vegetables  will  approach 
nearly  the  same  figure. 

The  benefit  which  farmers  who  grow 
cotton  will  receive  from  the  free  listing 
of  cotton-seed  oil  are  notable.  The  pres- 
ent dut\ .  which  is  17  1-2  per  cent,  ad 
valorum,  is  a  heavy  one,  yet  the  figures 
are  climl>ing,  so  that  the  exports  to 
Canada  of  cotton-seed  oil,  which  now 
reaches  Si,ooo,ck)0  and  up^^ards,  are  Iikeh 
to  be  doul)lcd  when  the  duties  are  re- 
moved. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  free  listing  of  live  strnk  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
agreement.  Secretar\-  \\'ils«)n.  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  explained 
how  the  western  corn  growers  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  fatten  Canadian  cattle. 
But  since  the  tenrs  of  the  Agreenient 
were  published  it  has  developed  that  the 
free  entr\  of  horM*  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  is  g(jing  to  be  «me  of  the  most  ad- 
\antageous  features.  Nobody  ol)ject»  to 
this  free  entr\,  yet  heretofore  a  hea\y 
duty  has  han  pered  a  trade  which  i>  <i 
n  ost  im|ortant  one.  Out  in  Montan.i 
it  has  been  found  that  a  ver\-  great 
ad\antage  will  be  derixed  by  the  farn  ers 
from  the  opportunity-  to  dri\e  their  sheep 
further  north  during  certain  seasons  anti 
then  bring  theni  back  across  the  line 
without  |a>ment  of  duty. 

The  n  arket  for  gra.ss  and  other  seeds 
in  C  anada  is  one  which  the  fanvers 
along  the  border  are  in  a  splendid  position 
to  supply.  Clover  and  timothy  seeds 
can  be  raised  profitably  in  many  si'cti<ms, 
and  in  certain  seasons,  if  they  can  be 
sure  of  a  market  not  too  far  away. 
Canada  takes  much  larger  (piantities  of 
clo\er  and  tinothy  front  the  Cnited 
States  than  she  sends  to  this  country  ,  but 
heretofore  she  has  levied  a  diit\'  of  10 
y.vr  cent .  on  these  products.  The\  will 
now  go  in  free,  as  will  garden  anfl  fieltl 
seeds  generally. 

Son  e  decided  advantages  are  derived 
Ity  mirser\iren  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement.  The  negotiators  found  that 
a  mutual  lowering  of  duties  on  grape 
vines,  gooseberry',  raspberry  and  currant 
bushes  would  \}c  beneficial  to  both 
countries,  and  this  was  done.  The  Ameri- 
an    negotiators,    however,    went    further 


than  tills,  and  persuaded  the  Canadian 
Commissioners  to  lower  the  duty  on 
h(jrticultural  stock  from  the  United  States. 
This  includes  apple,  cherr> ,  jieach,  pear, 
plum  and  (juince  trees.  Canada  imports 
more  than  $500,000 of  these  trees  from  this 
country,  and  under  the  reduced  duties, 
the  imp'ortations  are  pretty  certain  to 
increase. 


MAKING  A  HOG  WALLOW 

A  wallow  lor  the  hogs  is  a  good  thing 
in  summer,  for  it  helps  to  keep  them  cool. 
One  can  be  easily  made  of  concrete  by 
digging  a  hole  15  inches  deep  and  10  feet 
M|uare.  In  the  l)ott<jm  pack  6  inches  of 
coarse  gravel  or  cinders  and  on  this  lay 
3  inches  of  concrete,  bringing  it  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  makes  a 
shallow  basin  which  will  make  a  good, 
>anitar>-  wallow,  and  a  barrel  of  water  a 
day  will  keej)  it  going.  If  you  can  pipe 
rimning  water  to  the  basin  so  much  the 
better. 

In  answer  to  the  cpiesticjn  why  there 
i>  not  mone\-  enough  f)rovide(l  for  mis- 
sionaries, .>>omeone  has  figured  out  how 
people  are  sfK-nding  their  money.  Here 
arc  a  few  items  of  what  was  spent  m  the 
United  States  last  \tar: 

For  missions $  7,500,000 

For  chevung  gum ii,(xk),(k>o 

For  n  illinery    Ho,(kk).(M)o 

I- or  tobacco     750, (km), 000 

lor  lif|uor>    i.250,(KM),(M)<) 

USE  OF  WATER 

"Water  in  the  soil  has  three  great 
uses,"  sa\>  Professor  Charles  F  Shaw. 
"If  is  first  a  plant  food  and  the  following 
gives  the  i  ercentage  of  water  in  the 
dilterent  plants  and  shows  the  amount 
ol  water  that  goes  into  them: 

Tiirothy  (green)  70  i)er  cent  water. 

Timothy   (dry  hay)   14  per  cent  water. 

C  lover  (green)  80  per  cent  water. 

Clover   (dr\    ha\' )   16  per  <ent  water. 

Alfalfa   (green)  74  percent  water. 

•Alfalfa    (dr\'  hay)   16  per  cent  water. 

Potatoes  (in  tid»ers  and  roots)  75  per 
ci'tit  water. 

Potatoes  (in  leaxis  and  stems)  90  per 
(ent  water. 

Apples  and  peas  H-^  per  cent  water. 

Strawberries  90  |>er  cent  water. 

"This  shows  the  amount  of  water  that 
is  needed  for  food,  that  grows  into  the 
plant  just  the  satpe  as  the  water  in  our 
own  bodies  docs,  as  a  part  of  our  being. 
That  is  the  first  use. 

"The   second   use   is  as  a   dissoher  of 


plant  food,  ihe  third  use  is:  V\e  must 
have  water  to  carry  that  food  up  into  the 
leaves  of  the  j^lant  where  it  can  be  usee' 
The  water  is  also  needed  there  in  the 
little  cells  to  keep  the  plant  turgid  and 
stiff.  W  hen  the  plant  begins  to  wilt,  the 
water  is  leaving  the  cell.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  the  cells  on  the  inside  of  the  leaf 
begin  to  evaporate  more  rapidly;  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  curl  up,  they  reduce 
the  evaporation  by  one-half,  .so  that 
when  the  corn  leaf  is  curled  up,  it  is  try- 
ing to^savenioisture." 


BARGAIN.S   IN   POLAND  -  CHINAS.    BERK- 
SHIRES       AND      CHESTER       WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larse  stock  of  probably 
tlu>  best  I  ever  owned.  Cannot  tell  you  all 
here,  but  I  have  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2 
t"^  n>onths  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  leady  for  service.  (Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
RO  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville.  Pa. 


FOR     SALE — Some     fine     Yorkshire     Pigs     no 
better    stock    in    U.    S.     Just    imported— new 
blood.      A.   .\.    BR.ADLEV,   Frewsburg.  N.   Y. 


POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  eggs  of  Single 
Conib  Brown  Leghorns;  finest  strains.  Cup 
and  Blue  Ribbon  winners  at  Cumberland, 
hrostburg  and  Somerset.  600  fine,  large  farm- 
raised  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brahma  cock- 
erels for  sale.     Write  me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.  Sand   Patch.  Pa 

FOR      SALE — Thoroughbred      Durocs      Poland 
Chinas    and     lar^e    Yorkshire    Swine.     Rhode 
Island    Red   Chickens   and   efiRS. 

W.    M.  HARSH  MAX. 
Thurmont,  Md. 

MILCH  GOATS. 
MILCH    GOATS — Information    regarding    this 

„."?'^''*  ^  ^'^"*^^*^'',H■  "!'"*  producing  animal. 
Write  G.  H.  W  ickers'iam.  1242  St.  Francis 
avenue.  Wichita.   Kansas. 


• 


I 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Registered  Holstein 
bull  calf.  Mostly  white.  Fine  individual. 
Good  pedigree.  Write  for  pedigree,  photo- 
graph and  price.  MADISON  COOPER  loi 
Court.   Watertown,    N.    Y.  ' 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  July 

Every  \'alley  Farmer  reader  is  vitalh 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  Lorimer 
investigation.  It  has  been  proven  lo  the 
world  that  there  are  a  lot  of  crooked  men 
in  high  politics  and  business  in  Illinois, 
men  whose  influence  reaches  to  every  west- 
ern farm.  When  those  n^en  were  just 
about  cornered,  they  found  a  schen.ing 
attorney  who  found  a  handy  technicality 
that  a  handy  judge  n\ule  an  excuse  of,  to 
pre\ent  the  testimon\  being  given  to  the 
United  States  senate. 


I  sat  ui)on  a  jury  that  deliberated  for 
nearly  a  week  over  a  certain  case.  It 
went  to  trial  lately  and  the  sad  e  judge 
who  has  had  this  case  under  adxisen.ent 
for  two  years,  let  the  trial  get  aln^ost  to  a 
finish.  Then  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  jur>  and  disn.issed  the  whole  thing 
declaring,  that  it  had  run  the  statute  of 
limitations.  That  judge  is  seemingly  a 
good  man,  is  surely  a  smart  one.  \\'hy 
then  did  he  let  this  thing  drag  along  for 
two  years  and  cost  the  go\'ernn;ent  thou- 
sands of  dollais  and  then  when  it  was 
about  settled  and  apparently  would  ha\c 
been  .settled  right,  set  the  n  an  free? 


There  was  no  plea  the  trial  was  unfair 
or  that  any  thing  was  wrong  with  the 
prosecution.  Three  good  sensible  farm- 
ers could  have  listened  to  that  testimony 
and  settled  the  case  in  a  week,  I>ut  it  was 
dragged  through  the  courts  for  nnmths 
and  the  judyc  drew  5'^),0(K)  a  year  for 
working  on  it,  but  he  alhjwed  it  to  run  the 
limit  and  then  threw  it  out  of  court. 


Our  judicial  system  is  cumbersotne  and 
does  not  give  the  satisfaction  the  stand- 
ard of  civilization  recpiires.  More  than 
100  people  where  direcil>  interested  in  this 
case  and  not  one  of  them  will  ha\e  much 
confidence  in  our  American  l)rand  of 
justice  when  things  can  i>e  so  wonderfully 
juggled.  Now  perhaps  that  judge  was 
not  to  blame,  the  lawyers  may  have 
used  technical  means  to  defeat  justice, 
but  a  score  of  |)eople  ha\f'  seen  the  foll\ 
of  such  a  cumberscmie  s\*?tem. 


To  Arthur  (  ;i[)j>er:  Prospective  ftov- 
ernor  of  Kansjis  -I  he  above  n  alter  has 
just  reached  us  in  the  forn.  ol  ./,  ly  Vnlley 
Farmrr.  The  ijueries  are  couched  in 
language  that  i-  ;ertinent  to  the  whole 
Judicial  system  i.i  our  go  enient.  This 
'*Rilly  Lorimer"  case  i>  no  flilTerent  than 
many  other  statui-.-  of  li.i  ii.uion  ca>es 
that  might  be  sighted  All  the  lig  crooks 
manage  to  get  frt-e  thron;  h  thr  -i.iMr'"  o| 
limitation  lav  whiih  is  .ii,\a\s  framed  in 
till'  intc"!  s,  iM  trtol-^,  |oiifj(:'l  or  oi  Ivr- 
wisf.  \i'\\  usuallx  I  (ill'  ii.iriutj  ii(  11  s.iy 
legarding  tlioc  |,ion  incni  c.is,-:  "  llu'v 
can't  do  an\fhin;-"  it's  run  the  staiule 
of  limitations.  \vv  judges  itn  n  ore- 
honest  th.iii  the  average  ediK.iicd  busi- 
ness r\M\n'  -  Ed; I i^r. 


I  have  a  well-ventilated  stable  which 
is  kept  \(T\  neat  esj)eciall\  around 
milking  time.  I  am  <dso  \ir\i. articular 
about  the  i<  ing  of  the  milk  and  the  (are 
of  separator  and  churn.  .M\  ei^hi  xoun;.; 
cows  make  about  30  pounds  butter  .1 
w^^eek,  but  do  not  get  more  Iwd  than  the> 
pick  up  in  good  pa.sture.  The  butter  is 
packed  in  five  and  ten-pound  packages 
and  sold  to  private  customers.  .\s  my 
cows  are  Jerseys,  I  do  not  need  to  use 
any  commercial  coloring.  -Mrs.  C.  E. 
Bryant. 


MAKING   OR  LOSING  MONEY  ON 
HOGS 


It  does  not  i)ay  to  carry  hogs  over  till 
another  crop  of  feed  can  be  raised.  It 
is  much  cheaper  to  raise  two  hogs  that 
weigh  250  pounds  each  than  to  raise-  one 
hog  to  weigh  500  pounds.  The  older  the 
hog  the  more  pounds  of  feed  recpiired  to 
produce  a  pound  of  flesh.  An  average 
hog  when  corn  is  worth  70  cents  per 
Inishel  costs  763-100  cents  |)er  i)ound 
gross.  Fed  a  corn  and  cow  pea  ration, 
half  and  half,  it  cost  me  5  1  i-ioo  cents  to 
])roduce  a  pound,  while  on  corn  and  peanut 
pasture  it  cost  only  1  H5-i()o  cents  per 
pound  for  the  first  100  pounds  of  a  pig's 
life.  last  winter  I  feel  nine  shoats  60 
days,  using  60  bushels  of  corn.  The 
shoats  averaged  75  pounds  to  begin  with. 
When  sold  the  average  was  150  i)ounds, 
and  I  received  10  1-4  cents  per  pound 
gross.  This  lot  of  pigs  were  allowed  to 
range  in  woofls  where  acorns  and  hickory 
nuts  were  plentiful. —  Mrs.  Mollie  Rees, 
R.  R.  I,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex. 


Page  Seven 

Try  a  little  rye  this  fall.  Next  spring 
it  Avill  show  its  merits,  and  with  a  season's 
trial,  1  bclieM-  you  will  be  so  impressed 
with  its  worth  that  nc-.xt  August  >ou  will 
have  several  lots  seeded  for  winter  grazing, 
both  for  pigs  and  cattle. 


HAYING  NOTES 


RYE,   A   GOOD   PASTURAGE   CROP 


\'ou  will  do  well  to  put  a  part  of  the 
e.xposed  open  land  to  r\e  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Kye  grows  on  poor  land. 
It  holds  plant  food  in  the  soil  during  the 
winter,  prevent  soil  from  washing  away, 
and  provides  the  earliest  i)asturage  in  the 
spring.  On  upland,  or  such  that  is 
naturally  drained,  I  ha\e  found  r\e  an 
extremely  good  winter  pasture  crop. 
This  is  just  the  season  for  the  middle 
south.  When  sown  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
or  more  per  acre,  rye  furnishes  a  gtjodly 
supply  of  green,  succulent  food. 

Nor  does  rye  retjuire  a  great  deal  of 
work,  ^'ou  can  even  scatter  the  seed 
broadcast  before  the  di-^k  harrow,  allow- 
ing a  single  disking  to  do  the  coxering  of 
the  secfl.  PersonalK',  I  am  in  favor  of 
thoroughly  good  cidtixation  and  soil  pre- 
paration. .\Iy  j)racti(e  has  been  to  double 
disk  the  latul  before  se(-ding,  and  then  to 
seed  with  a  drill  or  to  cover  with  the  disk 
harrow. 


It  will  soon  be  hay  time. 

Are  you  up  and  ready  for  it? 

>low  about  those  mowers,  rakes  and 
stackers? 

You'll  want  them  tn  prime  working 
order  during  the  rush. 

You're  almost  sure  to  need  some  extra 
sections  for  the  mower.  Now's  the  time 
to  get  them. 

Lay  in  a  goodly  suppl>-  of  the  best 
machine  oil  for  all  of  >()ur  hay  tools.  Oil 
is  cheap,  when  you  consider  the  atnouni 
of  machiner>'  it  saves. 

(iet  some  2x6-inch  limiber  and  saw 
several  good  swet-i)rake  and  stacker 
teeth,  ^'ou're  alwa>  s  breaking  a  tooth 
out  of  the  rake  or  stacker  right  in  the 
dollar-a-minute  season. 

Point  these  teeth,  shape  them  up,  and 
have  them  all  ready  to  repair  with. 
When  \()ii  begin  haying,  carry  them  in 
the  field  with  you,  right  along  with  your 
stacking  outfit.  Then  you'll  hardK  miss 
the  time  it  takes  to  make  repairs. 

\'ou'll  do  just  as  little  sickle  grinding 
as  possible,  after  you  once  begin  haying. 
Better  keen  up  your  sickles  right  now.  A 
g(jod,  sharf)  sickle  saves  time  and  horse 
flesh,  besides  helping  to  ctit  every-  spear 
of  grass,  and  leaves  a  smooth,  clean-cut 
m.eadow. 

Haying  is  mighty  .strenuous  work.  It 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  just  to  chore 
around  two  or  three  da\s  and  get  a  few- 
full  breaths  before  >ou  begin.  Rest  and 
brace  up  a  bit.  You'll  feel  more  like 
starting  in.  and  it  won't  .seem  such  a 
ni-ver-ending,  discouraging  job  as  it 
would  if  you  were  tired  and  overworked 
at  the  beginning.  —  M.  Albertus  Coverdelt, 
Worth  Co..  Mo. 


me 

DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA 
FALLS  V 


lYAE  COAST  l//^ 


TOLEDO 
PT.  HURON 
GODERICH 
ALPENA 
ST  ION  ACE 


The  Luxury  Qf  A  Lake  Trip 

Where  will  you  spend  your  summer  vacation? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland.  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo.  Cleveland 
and  Put-in-B«y. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  Mrill 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 5th  to  Sep- 
tember 10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Godench,  Ont.,  every  other  trip.— Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Daring  July  and 
A^nst.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 
5end  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMUlan.Pres.  A.A.  Schantz.  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Detroit  A  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  July 
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SOMETHING  FOR  THE  BUGS 


TO  DUST  A  FOWL 


As  good  insect  powder  is  so  cheap 
there  is  no  use  or  excuse  for  allowing  old 
fowls  to  remain  covered  with  vermin. 
True,  it  takes  some  work  and  some  time 
to  properly  dust  a  ^rown  fowl,  but  the 
results  obtained  in  more  eggs  from  laying 
hens  and  stronger  fertility  from  males 
that  are  free  from  vermin  are  so  great 
that  one  can  not  afford  to  overlook  this 
important  part  of  the  poultry-keeping 
business.  Where  two  persons  can  work 
together  it  is  best  for  one  party  to  hold 
the  fowl  and  the  other  apply  the  powder. 
Take  the  fowl  in  your  lap,  the  head 
toward  your  body;  hold  the  fe^t  securely 
with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  turn 
the  feathers  the  wrong  way,  while  the 
other  party  dusts  the  bird  next  the  skin. 
Always  turn  the  fowl  over,  so  that  the 
dust  can  reach  every  part. 

in  working  alone  it  is  best  to  use  a 
cord  fastened  to  a  rafter,  the  bird  hanging 
head  down,  its  feet  secured  by  a  slip-knot 
in  the  cord,  it  will  flutter  at  first,  but 
will  soon  quiet  down,  and  the  feathers 
will  relax.  Start  at  the  thighs  and  dust 
thoroughly  every  part.  One  can  dust 
about  thirty  fowls  in  one  hour  by  this 
system . — Selected . 

Hens  that  are  overfed,  confined,  or  do 
not  get  sufficient  exercise,  are  apt  to  get 
in  the  habit  of  pulling  feathers  or  eating 
eggs.  These  habits  are  hard  to  cure,  but 
easy  to  prevent  if  common  sense  methods 
of  management  are  employed. 

Remember  to  supply  plenty  of  grit  to 
the  young  poultry-.  They  need  it  as  much 
as  mature  birds,  (irit  forms  part  of  their 
digestive  system. 

A  tar  disinfectant,  or  a  bottle  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  should  be  in  the  medicine 
chest  for  use  in  disinfecting  brooders,  in- 
cubators, nests,  etc.  Bottles  containing 
carbolic  acid  or  any  poison  should  have 
sand  pa|K*r  glued  around  it  to  identify  it 
in  the  dark  or  light.  Keep  all  acids  in  a 
secure,  oiit-of-reach  place,  where  the 
children  can  not  get  at  them,  and  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  falling  down. 

The  farmer  in  question  could  ha\e 
"done  something"  by  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting his  houses  and  yards  before  hi>i 
chickens  were  made  ill  by  filthy  conditions, 
but  when  the  chickens  are  ill  a  little 
simple  medical  treatment  is  useful. — 
Wallace's  Farmer. 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

ster  Shells 


Make  Poultrj  PAY! 


Tests  show  where 
these  shells  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
—number  of  egg», 
33;  weight  of  eprtirs, 
1 4  S  9  .  6  gramnu's. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed — test  22  days— number 
of  ejTKs,  6;  weijflit  of  egtra,  2.17.6  grammes.  This  is 
convincing'  anrum-  nt  wliy  every  poultry  house  or 
yard  sliould  havn  t  em.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  dav,  wi  h  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  IJme  in  natural  form  and 
act.s  as  u  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 

LoutmammmB,     mALrimomm,  mo. 


GROW  SOME  ''GREENS"  FOR  THE 
FOWLS 


On  the  average  farm  a  large  part  of 
the  garden  crops,  such  as  cabbage  tops, 
turnip,  beet,  celery  and  mangel  leaves, 
lettuce  and  spinach  can  be  turned  into 
green  food  for  the  fowls,  but  this  supply 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  average  sized  flock, 
even  when  added  to  the  grass  and  clover 
from  the  adjoining  fields  and  roadsides. 
\Ve  therefore  find  it  profitable  to  sow 
some  additional  "greens"  for  the  fowls. 
In  the  early  spring  we  drill  a  plot  near  the 
l>oultr\  \ards  into  oats,  which  affor(l> 
several  weeks  of  good  feed.  The  beaut\ 
of  the  oats  crop  is  that  it  sprouts  quickh  , 
grow«  rapidly  and  can  be  sown  in  rotation 
all  summer  long.  However,  at  our  farm 
we  use  another  crop  which  excels  all 
other  crops  we  know  of  as  a  forage  crop 
for  poultry.,  and  that  is  rape.  K.ssex  rape 
makes  a  valuable  feed  for  hens  and  chicks 
all  summer  long.  It  is  an  abundant  pro- 
ducer of  green  feed,  succulent,  palatable, 
and  when  sown  in  plots  about  the  poultr\ 
yard  affords  a  sporting  place  for  the 
chicks,  away  from  the  hot  sunshine  and 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  hawk.  And  the 
rape  lasts  until  long  after  frost,  when  all 
other  green  food  is  gone.  Sow  a  patch  of 
Essex  rape  in  June  or  July  for  the  poultry, 
and  we  warrant  you  will  follow  the 
practice  year  after  year. — George  W. 
Br(rwn,  Hancock  County,  Ohio. 

PRESERVE  THE  LOW-PRICED  EGG 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  eggs 
may  very  profitably  be  stored  away  for 
use  six  and  eight  months  from  now  when 
the  production  is  light  and  the  price 
correspondingly  high.  Eggs  will  keep 
fresh  for  six  weeks  or  two  n^onths  if 
merely  packed  in  dry  salt  and  stored  iti  a 
cool  cellar.  They  may  be  kept  in  splendid 
condition  for  a  much  longer  period,  when 
fresh,  eiich  one  is  given  a  coating  of 
some  material  that  will  stop  up  the  pores 
of  its  shell  and  thus  prevent  entrance 
to  its  interior  of  air  and  the  microbes 
which  effect  decay.  White  vaseline  has 
been  used  very  successfully  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  the  cheapest  and  best  pre- 
servative of  this  nature  is  water  glass 
(silicate  of  sodium). 

if  bought  in  five  or  ten  gallon  lots  of 
chemical  firms  or  wholesale  druggist, 
water  glass  should  not  cost  more  than 
75  cents  per  gallon.  If  bought  of  the 
Ifx:al  druggist  in  one  gallon  lots  it  will 
cost  the  pruchaser  $i  to  $1.25.  One 
gallon  will  provide  solution  .sufficient  to 
cover  and  preserve  sixty  dozen  eggs. 

With  pure  and  recently  boiled  water 
dilute  to  ten  gallons  one  gallon  of  the 
compound  sold  at  the  drug  store  under 
the  above  name,  cool,  pour  into  earthen- 
ware jars  of  convenient  size,  and  the 
preparation  is  ready  for  use.  Take  the 
eggs  fresh  from  the  nests,  pack  them  in 
this  solution  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar. 
They  will  keep  in  good  condition  without 
further  attention  at  least  until  after  the 
usual  period  of  scarcity  and  consequent 
high  prices  next  winter. — Idaho  University 
Experiment  Station . 


Fresh,  green  bone  is  of  itself  almost  a 
complete  feed,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
special  material  for  egg  production. 


WASHINGTON    WAKES    UP 

Postal  System  is  to  be  Investigated 

Washington,  June  17. — The  Senate 
today  passed  the  R(nirnc  resolution  au- 
thoii^ing  an  investigation  of  the  postal 
system  of  the  United  States  and  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  necessary,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  possible  estab- 
lishment 01  a  parcels  post. 

^'es,  at  last  Congress  is  to  investigate 
the  express  thievery  that  has  been  fostered 
b>  indifferent  law-makers  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centiirv .  Use  these 
Parcels  Post  boosters  b>'  cutting  them  out 
and  pastin'i  them  on  to  every  piece  of 
mail  matter  you  send  out.  Send  one  to 
your  United  States  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman occasionally.  Next  month  the 
Blooded  Stock  Farmer  will  bring  you  a 
fresh  supj}l\-.  Let  them  know  where  you 
stand. 


WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST. 


X 
X 
Immediate   Needs — (»eneral   domestic  par-t 
Jcels  post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to   1 1   pounds,  j 
+A  cheap  local  parcels  post  on  rural  routes.  X 

X  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League.  X 


WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST. 


^X 
X 

t  ♦ 

*  To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  livinK.  thej 
jwidest  opportunities  for  Kettin^  a  living,  anj 
^extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal  service! 
Jis  an  imperative  necessity.  X 

t  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League    X 


X  WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST.  X 

X  X 

X  Immediate  Needs — (.eneral  domestic  par-J 
Jcels  post  8  cenis  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds.* 
lA  cheap  local  parcels  post  on  rural  routes.  X 

X  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League   X 


WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST. 

:  i 

X  To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the^ 
Jwidest  opportunities  for  Ketting  a  living,  anj 
^extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal  service? 
tis  an  imperative  necessity.  X 

X  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League    X 


WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST. 


X  Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par  ., 
Jcels  post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds.l 
X-\  cheap  local  parcels  post  on  rural  routes.  J 

X    Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League  X 


**** 


X  To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  thel 
Jwidest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living,  an| 
Jextendcd.  efficient,  and  cheap  postal  service  J 
Jis  an  imperative  necessity.  t 

t  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League    1 
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Pa:  "Vou  know,  Willie,  this  thrashing 
is  going  to  hurt  me  more  than  you." 

Willie  (sympathetically):  "Well,  don't 
be  too  rough  on  yourself,  dad.  Tain't 
worth  it." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

On  the  average  farm,  fifty  hens  bring 
as  big  returns  as  the  best  cow  in  the  herd 
with  less  feed  and  care. 


m 


For  the  squash  bug  either  use  kerosene 
emulsion  or  else  put  pieces  of  board 
among  the  vines  under  which  the  bugs 
collect  on  cool  mornings  when  they  can 
be  easily  killed.  For  cucumber  bugs  use 
air  slacked  lime;  any  kind  of  wood  ashes 
is  also  good  and  cedar  best  of  all.  For 
cabbage  worms  mix  i  pound  of  insect 
powder  with  25  pounds  of  dust  or  flour 
and  dust  the  heads  once  a  week  until  the 
worms  are  gone.  The  insect  powder  is 
not  poisonous  to  anything  but  insects. 


WHEN  TO  DIG  EARLY  POTATOES 


If  the  vines  on  the  early  potatoes  have 
died  and  growth  has  stopped  be  ready 
to  dig  if  a  \'ery  wet  spell  comes  on.  After 
a  potato  has  ripende  and  dried  out  they 
sprout  quickly  if  the  ground  becomes  wet 
and  after  they  have  sprouted  they  arc 
almost  spoiled  for  eating.  If  potatoes 
are  dug  soon  they  may  be  kept  until  next 
winter  by  storing  them  in  some  dark, 
cool  place  such  as  a  covered  corn  crib. 
W'e  have  many  times  kept  potatoes,  dug 
in  July,  until  the  next  spring. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  Edgar 
Briggs'  great  book  covers  every 
branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profits 
and  success  with  poultry;  shows 
how  to  make  the  best  poultry  food 
from  10  to  15c  per  bushel.  Briggs' 
System  calls  for  less  equipment, 
labor  and  expense  than  any  other 
plan  and  by  it  one  man  can  easily 
care  for  2000  layers  and  3000  chicks. 
Price  with  Poultry  Success  one  year, 
only  $1.00, 

If  you  have  but  limited  space  you 
should  get  our  new  book 

'•The  Smith   Method   of 
Poultry  Keeping" 

which  gives  the  best,  most  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  and  care  required  to  the  min- 
imum and  does  not  require  elaborate 
equipment.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
larger  plants.  Price  including  Poultry 
Success  for  one  year  only  $1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL   LIMITED 
TIME  OFFERS. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poultry  Success 
for  one  year. 

Send  50C  for  copy  of  our  latest 
book,  "Up-to-Date  Poultry  Houses 
and   Appliances."     It   will   help   you. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  per 
year.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal published;  21st  year;  60  to  164 
pages;  best  writers;  beautifully  illus- 
trated; sample  copy  free.  Send  for 
Free  Booklet  Containing  Many  of 
the  Briggs  Secrets  and  Other 
Valuable  Information. 

THE    A.    D.     HOSTERMAN    CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio.  I 


HARVEST  THE  CORN  STALKS 
AND  SELL  MORE  HAY 

CORN  stover  has  a  feeding  value  almost  equal  to  timothy  hay  if 
the  crop  is  harvested  at  the  rij^ht  time  —  just  when    the  corn  is 
ripe — untouched  by  frost.     This  hiis  been  proven  by  agricultural 
authorities  and  thousands  of  practical  farmers. 

This  means  a  by- product  from  your  crop  of  ear  corn  almost  equal 
in  feedinji^  value  to  the  jjrain  itself.  With  an  average  yield  you 
will  Ret  about  three  tons  of  roughage  to  the  acre;  almost  as  rich  in 
nutrients  as  good  timothy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  leave  these  stalks  standinj?  in  the  field 
beyond  the  time  of  ripening  thty  soon  beccme  little  nu)re  than  woody 
fibre — the  frost  aud  wind  and  rain  leach  away  all  the  valuable  food 
elements. 

An  I  H  C  Com  Binder 

— whether  it's  a  Deerinp,  McCormick,  Mihvpukee,  or  Osborne,  cuts 
and  binds  the  corn  and  delivers  it  in  bundles,  all  ready  for  shocking, 
in  just  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by  hand  cutting. 

Each  of  these  machines  is  constructed  on  principles  worked  out 
after  years  of  careful  cxperimentii  ij  and  is  made  of  materials  that 
mean  utmost  strength  nnd  durability.  They  aie  simple,  substantial, 
and  most  efhcient,  dc'iuj^  good  work  whether  the  ground  is  hilly  or 
level,  rough  or  smooth,  aud  whether  the  corn  is  tall  or  short.  To  save 
more  time  in  handling  tlie  corn,  and  to  make  every  pound  of  the 
stalks  most  profitable  so  tie  stcik  will  consume  every  shred  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  put  the  crop  through— 

An  I  H  C  Husker  and  Shredder 

One  of  these  machines  insures  thorough  shredding^  of  the  fodder 
and  clean  husking  of  the  ears,  at  a  wonderful  saving  in  time  and  work. 

Take  your  choice  of  Deering,  ^f?Cormick,  or  Piano.  Whichever 
you  select,  you  may  know  that  money  cannot  buy  higher  quality  or 
greater  efficiency. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  at  once.  Let  him  tell  you  all  the  facts 
and  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  I  H  C  corn  machines.  If  you  pre- 
fer, write  direct  for  catalogues,  and  any  special  information  you  desire. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


(InforporatttI) 


USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Biiri-au  is  a  clearinjr  hou.se  of  agricultural 
data.  It  aims  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things  on  the  farm,  and  then  distribute  the  informa- 
tion. Your  individual  experience  mwy  help  others. 
Send  your  problem  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau. 


WORK  HORSES 

By  John  M.   Wilson 

In  the  busy  season  the  work  horse 
should  have  small  amounts  of  concentra- 
ted, nutritious  food,  just  such  an  amount 
as  he  can  masticate  and  digest.  Corn 
docs  not  supply  strength  and  vigor;  this 


is  furnished  by  oats,  and  time  should  be 
given  for  mastication. 

Hay  should  not  be  fed  at  noon.  It  is 
not  digested  while  the  horse  is  at  work. 
It  passes  into  the  intestines  like  water 
and  lies  inert  or  decomposing  until  a 
period  of  rest  promotes  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 
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UNCLE   SAM   AS   A   SEEDSMAN 


On  some  accounts  it  would  be  real 
nice  if  the  government  would  furnish 
everythinji^  to  the  iieople  free.  There  are 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  will  be  done,  and  when  no 
one  will  have  to  work.  But  if  Uncle  Sam's 
annual  free  seed  distribution  is  anything 
to  go  by,  the  scheme  will  not  be  a  howling 
success. 

Once  upon  a  time,  you  know,  many 
years  ago,  the  idea  occurred  to  someone 
that  the  government  might  do  good  work 
by  securing  rare  and  \'aluable  seeds  and 
plants,  testing  them,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  populace  for  experiment  and 
introduction.  Those  who  received  the 
free  seeds  were  supposed  to  make  a  report 
on  the  results  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment and  this  laughable  farce  is  still  kept 
up,  though  no  one  ever  does  make  any 
such  report. 

The  idea  was  a  wise  and  projier  one, 
but  evx'r>'thing  that  comes  easy  is  bound 
to  be  abused,  and  so  the  free  seed  distri- 
bution has  lost  all  its  original  merit  and 
has  now  become  an  empty  sham.  Citizens 
even  of  this  great  repul)lic  are  but  human, 
and  the\-  lo\e  to  get  something  "free" 
from  Washington.  Thus  congressmen 
learned  that  by  providing  large  quantities 
of  free  seed,  at  government  expense,  they 
coulfl  make  themselves  popular  among 
the  folks  at  home,  and  so  the  graft  has 
grown  and  spread  until  it's  a  permanent 
thing. 

Of  course,  I'ncle  Sam  no  longer  collects 
and  tests  the  seeds — he  has  other  business; 
all  he  docs  is  to  go  into  the  market  and 
let  the  job  of  providing  so  many  tons  of 
turnip  seed,  radish  seed,  cucumber  seed, 
etc.,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  all  he  does 
is  to  put  them  up  in  little  cnvelofKS  and 
send  them  out  to  the  select  addresses 
furnished  by  senators  and  members.  The 
whole  thing  doesn't  cost  much,  and  as  it 
seems  to  i>lease  the  people  we  consider 
it  a  good  thing,  notA^ithstanding  it's 
such  a  fake. 

Howe\'er,  this  free  seed  distribution  is 
a  "horrible  example  "  of  goxcrnn^cnt  pro- 
viding, so  far  as  the  fiuality  of  the  seeds  is 
concerned  We  do  not  like  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  we  must  say 
that  the  seeds  which  I'ncle  Sam  sinds 
us  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  they 
come  up  the\  generally  turn  out  to  be 
som.ething  entirely  different  than  we  had 
been  led  to  ltelie\( — ^l)ut  forturately  they 
do  not  otten  con  *•  up.  H\  using  gf)\'ern- 
ment  seed,  howexcr,  wonderful  interest 
is  added  lo  gardening,  for  >()U  are  con- 
tinualh  treated  to  sur;  risis  Wni  j  l.mt 
"purple-toj)  strap-leaf"  turnips  aid  xou 
get  pansies;  you  plant  eanialojxs  and  yon 
pick  pickles,  yon  plant  zinnias  and  nou 
gather  lettuce,  and  so  on.  No  one  who 
relies  on  Iik  Ic  Sam's  seeds  can  fail  to  sec 
the  humor  in  rural  life,  without  its  l)eing 
pointefl  out  to  him  b>-  any  "u|)lifi" 
commission. 


Elderly  Gentlenuui.  ".Ah,  m\  little  man. 
Cioing  to  .school,  eh?  And  what  do  you 
like  most  about  school-'" 

Little  Man:  "The  (la\s  where  there  ain't 
none." — Phihidrlphia  Record . 


Farmer:  "See  here,  boy.  what  yer  doin' 
up  that  tree?" 

Boy:  "One  of  your  pears  fell  ofif  the 
tree  an'  I'm  trying  to  put  it  back." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  July 


HARROW    RIGHT   AFTER   THE 
PLOW 


It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good, 
and  those  hot  breezes  that  swept  across 
the  country  for  so  many  June  da\  s  have 
brought  some  good  with  them.  We 
farmers  have  an  exfjeiiment  station  on 
every  farm  this  year.  In  cutting  the 
wheat,  I  noticed  that  on  the  portions  of 
the  field  where  manure  had  been  api)lied 
we  got  a  heavy  yield.  I  put  in  two  fields 
of  oats,  one  was  plowed,  harrowed  right 
after  the  plow  and  sown  with  a  drill;  it 
yielded  a  fair  crop  of  something  (I  have 
not  yet  threshed)  while  the  other  double 
disked,  harrowed  and  drilled,  made 
nothing  worth  talking  of.  The  drouth 
has  also  cut  the  weed  crop  and  given  us 
a  chance  to  get  after  the  persistent  weeds, 
such  as  buttonweed  and  dock. 

The  efficiency  of  the  full  preparation  of 
the  soil  before  planting  has  been  illus- 
trated in  very  plain  language  in  the  corn 
fields,  for  where  the  cutworms  got  the 
corn  and  it  was  replanted,  being  harrowed 
a  time  or  two  extra,  we  noticed  that  the 
corn  held  thrifty  right  through  the  dry 
weeks.  It  has  thus  demonstrated  that 
i:)lanting  time  might  easily  be  deferred  a 
week  and  one  more  disking  and  harrow- 
ing given  the  ground. 


•Webster^ 

New 
International 
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THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER? 
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Blobhs:  "A  politician  always  reminds  ire 
of  a  piano." 

Slohbs:  "How  so?" 

Blobhs:  "If  he's  scjuare  he's  considered 
old-fashioned ." — Philadelphia  Record. 


"Kitty,"  said  her  mother,  rcbukingh-. 
"you  must  sit  still  when  >ou  are  at  the 
table."  "I  can't,  mamma."  protested 
the  little  girl,  "I'm  a  fidgetarian."— O;/- 
cago  Tribune. 
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FOR  THE  HESSIAN     LY 


No  insect  has  caused  greater  destruc- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  farm  crops  this  year 
than  the  Hessian  fly.  Owing  to  its  severe 
attacks  both  last  fall  and  this  spring  in 
the  wheat  field  of  this  State,  the  wheat 
will  not  average  half  a  crop  in  yield.  A 
large  wheat  grower  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  sent  stalks  that  were  infested 
to  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist,  at 
Harrisburg,  and  received  the  following 
important  advice. 

"The  wheat  stalks  which  you  sent  to 
us  are  badly  infested  with  the  Hessian 
fly.  This  is  the  pest  which  is  this  year 
destroying  fully  half  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Pennsyhania.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  fly  in 
the  crop  this  year.  They  live  in  the  lower 
and  broken  parts  as  you  ha\e  observed. 
There  they  change  to  little  black  pupa 
looking  like  flaxseed,  and  commonly 
called  flaxseeds.  There  they  also  remain 
until  fall,  when  they  come  forth  ready 
to  infest  the  early  sown  wheat  with  the 
second  brood. 

The  best  practical  means  of  prevent- 
ing damage  is  not  to  sow  wheat  in  this 
region  before  the  20th  of  September.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  drill  one  strip  of  wheat 
along  one  side  of  the  field  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  when  the  flies  lay 
their  eggs  in  this,  tear  it  down  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  harrow  it.  and 
roll  it,  and  it  will  act  as  a  trap  crop  to 
destroy  the  pest,  and  can  also  be  sowed 
and  grown  with  the  regular  crop  on  this 
ground. 

It  is  certainly  quite  advisable  for  all 
farmers  this  year  to  plow  under  the 
wheat  stubble.  Of  course,  this  will  also 
destroy  the  young  clover  on  the  same,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  very- 
abundant  in  wheat  stubble,  and  by  either 
plowing  it  under  or  burning  it  over  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  pest.  They  could 
sow  crimson  clover  immediately  after- 
ward, or,  if  weather  conditions  arc 
favorable  they  can  harrow  it,  and  sow  red 
clover  and  get  a  stand  before  fall." 


COST    OF    MAKING    LIGHT    AND 
HEAVY  PORK 


It  is  recognized  by  hogmen  generally 
that  the  first  100  pounds  of  a  pig  can 
\)e  made  for  a  very  small  amount  of  feed 
per  pound  of  gain;  that  the  second  100 
pounds  will  cost  aln^ost  twice  as  much, 
and  the  third  100  pounds  will  cost  l)etween 
two  and  three  times  as  much  as  the  first 
100  pounds.  In  this  way  the  cost  per 
pound  increases  as  the  pig  grows  older 
and  heavier.  Since  this  is  so,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  barring  cost  at  birth,  a 
|)ound  in  a  100-pound  pig  can  be  made 
for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  that  re- 
quired to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in  a 
400-pound  pig.  There  is  more  substance 
to  an  old  and  fat  pig  than  a  young,  light 
one,  and  it  takes  feed  to  make  it.  On 
the  market  they  are  all  bought  for  the 
pork  they  will  dress,  consequently  the 
diff^erence  in  price  per  pound  is  not  great, 
but  the  cost  of  producing  it  is,  and  to 
this  the  producer  should  give  heed.  That 
is  why  so  many  hogs  today  are  marketed 
at  200  pounds  and  fewer  at  350  and  400 
pounds.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
hogs  should  not  be  finished  to  carry  fat, 
but  simply  that  as  the  weight  is  increased 
the  cost  per  pound  to  produce  it  is  in- 
creased. 

The  pork  producer  anxious  to  make 
money  can  do  no  better  than  turn  his 
attention  to  a  consideration  of  these  and 
other  details  that  may  suggest  themselves, 
and  determine  their  application  to  his 
individual  conditions. — Farm,  Stock  and 
Home. 
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Quit  Doin^This 
Get  a  GOOD  Spreader 


EVERYONE  knows  that  if  soil 
is  not  fertilized  it  will  soon 
wear  out.  The  barren  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  farms 
in  this  country  proves  this  state- 
ment. A  large  percentage  of  this 
number  could  be  improved  if  ma- 
nure were  spread  judiciously. 

Field  experiments  prove  that 
eight  tons  of  manure  evenly  spreaci 
are  as  good  as  twice  that  number 
spread  in  a  haphazard  way.  Hand  spreading  requires  at  least  twenty  loads 
to  cover  an  acre.  With  a  manure  spreader,  eight  loads  will  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground  more  evenly,  but — 

Your  problem  of  soil  fertility  is  only  half  solved  when  you  decide  to  get  a 
manure  spreader.  The  other  half — of  equal  importance— is  in  deciding  just 
which  spreader  is  best  for  you  to  buy. 

If  you  investigate  thoroughly  and  decide  carefully,  you  will  select  a 
spreader  that  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  are  having  great 
success  with— one  of  the 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

The  simple  design  and  unusual  strength  of  all  working  parts  of  I  H  C 
Spreaders  account  for  their  long  life  and  light  draft. 

The  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  beater  is 
simple  and  direct.  There  are  no  unnecessary  parts  to  wear.  The  beater  is 
large  in  diameter  and  the  teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chisel  pointed.  By 
using   this   style  of  tooth,   the  manure   is   thoroughly   pulverized  and  is 

thrown  out  before  it  wedges  against  the  bars.    By  using 
a  square  tooth,  rimming  of  the  bars  is  overcome. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers  and  the  slats 
ore  placed  close  together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift 
down  and  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 
The  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry  many 
times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  rims  are  flanged  inwardly  to  prevent  cutting  and 
rutting  of  meadows  and  accumulation  of  trash. 
Z-shaped  lugs  give  the  wheel  a  practically  continuous 
ground-bearing  surface  and  do  not  jar  the  machine  to 
pieces.  There  is  no  reach  to  prevent 
short  turning. 

In  the  I  H  C  line,  you  have  choice  of 
these  three  famous  styles — 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 


The  Bureau  Is  a 
clearins:  house  of 
agrricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doinuT  things  on 
the  farm,  and  thea 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
Individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.   Send  your 

Froblem     to     the 
H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


Cloverleaf     Com  King 
Kemp  20th  Century 


All  are  simple,  strong,  and  durable— all  are  easily  and  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy,  as  the  soil  re 
quires,  and  all  three  are  made  in  sizes  suitable  to  any  size 
farm.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer— and  get  catalogues  from 
him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (lncorpor»t«d)  USA 


MILDEW  OF  ROSES 


A  Franklin  County  correspondent  re- 
cently wrote  Professor  H.  A.  Surface,  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  asking  what  was  the 
trouble  with  his  Crimson  rambler  roses, 
of  which  he  sent  specimens  for  examina- 
tion.    Professor  Surface  replied  as  follows: 

"The  crimson  rambler  which  you  sent 
is  infested  with  mildew.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  spraying  with  one  ounce 
potassium  sulfide  or  livers  of  sulfur 
each  gallon  of  water,  or  one  gallon 
concentrated  lime-sulfur  solution,  either 
home-boiled  or  commercial,  in  twenty-five 


of 
in 
of 


gallons  of  water.  Dusting  with  sulfur 
while  the  leaves  are  damp  will  also  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  curing  the  mildew. 
In  fact,  it  seems  that  sulfur  or  any  of  its 
compounds  are  efficient  in  checking  this 
plant  disease. 

The  mildew  attacks  not  only  rose,  but 
also  violets,  peas,  grapes,  cherr>',  and, 
in  fact,  a  whole  host  of  plants.  The 
same  remedy  is  to  be  recommended  on  all. 

The  diseased  leaf  is  known  by  its 
smaller  size,  curled  appearance,  and 
especially  its  whitish  color  due  to  the 
powder  spores  of  the  mildew  upon  it, 
looking  as  though  it  had  l)een  dusted  with 
flour." 
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SWEET  POTATOES 


Remove  the  skins  of  boiled  sweet 
potatoes  left  from  dinner,  cut  into  thick 
slices,  fr>'  in  butter  or  drippings,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  vinegar.  VVhen  fried 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  oxer,  season  and 
cook  the  other  side. 


TOMATO  SALAD 

Pare  six  or  eight  small  tomatoes  and 
scoop  out  of  each  a  quantity  of  pulp; 
sprinkle  the  insides  with  salt,  invert  and 
chill.  Fill  with  the  following  mixture: 
One  tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  pars- 
ley, three  of  cream  cheese,  one  of  mush- 
room catsup,  a  dash  of  white  pepper,  salt, 
eight  stoned  and  chopped  olives,  and 
sufficient  French  dressing  to  moisten. 
Arrange  on  fresh  lettuce  and  top  each 
with  firm  jelly. 


POTATOES  AU  GRATIN 

Make  a  white  sauce,  season  with  cheese 
and  turn  o\er  hot  boiled  potatoes,  cut 
into  large  dice.  Sprinkle  the  top  with 
bread  crumbs  and  bake  until  brown. 

BAKED  POTATOES 

Peel  and  parboil  potatoes  until  they  are 
half  done,  then  bake  until  tender,  basting 
with  butter  from  time  to  time.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  also  delicious  thus  served. 

Here  is  the  formula  for  a  hair  shampoo: 

W  hite  C  astile  soap 2  oz. 

Ammonia  water. 2  oz. 

Bay  rum 1  oz. 

Cilyccrine    , i   oz. 

Soft  water 12  oz. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  by  gentle 
heat  and  when  nearh-  cold  stir  in  the 
other  ingredients.  Stir  until  cold  to  get 
creamy  consist enc\. 

Rub  well  in  the  scalp  and  rinse  out 
with  water. 


GRAHAM   GEMS   WITH   DATES 


These  are  specially  nice  for  breakfast, 
delicious  and  wholesorre.  Beat  the  \olk 
of  one  egg  with  a  salt  spoonful  of  salt 
Next  add  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half 
cup  of  boiled  rice,  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
whole  wheat  or  graham  meal,  and  a  scant 
tablespoonful  of  melted  liutter,  and  beat 
vigorously;  add  a  quarter  cupful  of  sliced 
dates,  a  teasj^oonful  of  baking  powder, 
and  then  fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  stiff.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


FRUIT  AS  MEDICINE 


Apples,  pears  and  quinces  are  all  mem- 
bers of  a  botanical  family  that  includes 
the  roses  and  is  scientifically  known  as 
pyrus  malus.  Incidentally,  the  apple  has 
a  wider  range  of  growth  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  the  I'nited  States  is  the  largest 
grower  of  an\  countrv  in  the  world. 
Ripe  apples  eaten  raw  and  thoroughly 
masticated,  are  excellent  for  digestive 
troubles. 

The  pear  shares  the  medicinal  qualities 
just  recited,  and  in  addition,  is  somewhat 
more  easily  digested  by  weak  stomachs 
than  is  the  apple.  The  quince  is  only 
used  in  the  form  of  preserv^es,  as  a  rule. 
It    is    said    that    owing    to    its    excessive 


astringency  when  raw,  it  is  employed  by 
the  peasantry  of  Europe  to  stop  hemorrh- 
ages by  placing  slices  of  it  on  woimds. 

The  curative  powers  of  the  grape  are 
established  facts,  as  the  histor\'  of  the 
"cures"  in  which  the  vine  pla\s  the  chief 
part,  testifies. 

Rhubarb,  owing  to  the  large  proportion 
of  oxalic  acid  that  it  contains,  is  a  capital 
anti-scorbutic.  In  the  case  of  minor 
forms  of  scurvy  it  acts  as  a  curative. 
The  young  plant,  when  stewed  and  e;iten 
at  breakfast,  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
constipated.  Its  laxative  cpialities  in 
general  are  well  known. 

Bananas  should  be  used  with  caution 
by  the  constipated. 

The  fig  possess  la.xative  powers  of  a 
high  order.  This  is  also  true  of  dates 
and  tamarinds. 

Peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines  have 
marked  laxative  effects. 

The  plum,  greengage,  damson,  and  so 
forth,  all  have  medicinal  cjualities. 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries 
and  most  other  berries  act  as  blood 
purifiers  and  laxatives. — From  Physical 
Culture  for  July. 


THE  MEDICINE  CHEST 


A  farmer  called  us  up  to  get  a  remedy 
ior  sores  which  were  breaking  out  on  the 
heads  and  in  the  throats  of  his  chickens. 
We  advised  him  to  use  carbolized  vaselini- 
externally,  and  peroxide  of  hvdrogen  ap- 
plied with  a  medicine  dropptr  in  the 
throat  and  nose.  He  replied  that  In 
couldn't  afford  to  sfx-nd  money  biivin^ 
medicine  for  his  chickens;  that  he  sup- 
posed there  was  something  he  couhl  c|<». 

Carbolized     va.seline    and     peroxide-    ol 
hydrogen     should     be     in     every     fan^K 
medicine  chest,   regardless  of   their  value 
for  the  chickens.     Peroxide  is  useful  as  a 
disinfei  tant,  anrl  wherever  there  is  a  sore 
It  is  used  for  chickens  with  njup.  and  to 
clean.se     offensive      surfaces,     (arboli/ed 
vaseline  is  useful  in  case  of  ckichenpox  or 
favus,  and  a  small  bit  on  the  top  of  the 
chick's  head  will  kill  head  lice. 


KITCHEN  MEASURE 


W  heat  Flour — One  (piart  is  e<|ual  to  one 
poimd,  two  ounces. 

Soft  Butter — One  quart  is  equal  to  one 
f>ound. 

Powdered   Sugar — One   c|uart    is   equal 
to  one  pound. 

Best  Brown  Sugar — One  (piart  is  equal 
to  one  pound  two  ounces. 

Ten  Eggs — Equal  to  one  pound. 

Forty  drops  equal  one  teaspoonful. 

One  tablespoonful  is  equal  to  one-half 
ounce. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  are  e()ual   to  one- 
half  gill,  or  two  ounces. 

One  wineglass  is  equal  to  one-half  gill, 
or  two  ounces. 


The   people    people    work    with    best    are 

often  very  queer. 
The   people   people   own    by   blood   quite 

shock  your  first  idea. 
The  people  people  choose  for  friends  your 

common  sense  appal, 
Fiut    the    people    people    marry    are    the 

queerest  folks  of  all. 

— Credit  Lost. 


THE  LAND  OF  "PRETTY  SOON" 


I  know  of  a  land  where  the  streets  are 

paved 

With  the  things  we  meant  to  achieve, 

It  is  walled  with  the  money  we  meant  to 

have  .saved. 

And  the  pleasure  for  which  we  grieve. 

The  kind  w^ords  unspoken,  the  promises 
broken, 
And  many  a  coveted  boon 
Are  stowed  away  there  in  that  land  some- 
where— 
The  land  of    'l*retty  Soon." 

There  are  uncut  jewels  of  possible  fame. 

Lying  about  in  the  dust, 
And  many  a  noble  and  lofty  aim 

Covered  with  mould  and  rust. 

And,   oh,   this  place,  while  it    seems  too 
near, 
Is  farther  away  than  the  moon! 
Though  our  purpose  is  fair,  >et  we  never 
get  there — 
The  land  of    'Pretty  Soon." 

It  is  farther  at  noon  than  it  is  at  dawn, 
Farther  at  night  than  at  noon; 

Oh,  let  us  beware  of  that  land  down  there, 
The  land  of  "Pretty  Soon." 

— The  Kings  Own. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT OUT  AND  RETURN  TO 
ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE  A  CASE 
OF 

Creola  Talcum  Powder 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS 
NO  SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— 
ASK  FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT  YOU, 
TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU  AT  ONCE, 

I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B"  S.  F.  1416  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  City. 
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SIX 


MONEY-MAKING 
FREE. 


SYSTEMS 


With  each  advertising  C(Kirse  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  A I  ail-Or- 
der plans,  with  any  one  of  which  vou 
can   make   big   money. 

Do  you  know  how  irany  "schen  es" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
order basis?  ^'ou  perhaps  w«)iild  be 
surprised  at  the  large  nunil)cr.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but  scheires 
that  are  perfectly  legitimate.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  the  advertisen  ents  in 
Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the  "scheme" 
nature.  \'o\\  may  not  recognize  the 
"scheme"  part  luit  it  is  there  just  the 
same.  If  you  doubt  this  assertion, 
carefully  read  over  the  ads.  in  anv  Mail- 
Order  paper  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  the  above  statement  is  (orrert — 
that  one-half  of  all  the  legitimate  Mail- 
(^)rder  enterprises  now  being  operated 
and  making  money  are  the  ".scheme" 
nature. 

(irit,  energy  ,  and  a  good  scheme  makes 
a  combination  that  can't  be  beat.  .And 
a  Mail-Order  schen  e  is  the  biggest 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  of  the 
plans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — on  this  one  plan  alone — • 
1,000  Ingersoll  watches  each  week. 
Just  figure  out  their  profit!  With  an- 
other one  of  thein  there  is  one  <()n(ern 
that  made  $ioo,o(Xj  last  year.  We  will 
say  further  that  no  plan  is  outlined  that 
is  paying  others  less  than  $10,000  a  year 
each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
absolutely  free,  with  each  advertising 
course  (and  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  any  circumstances,  the  complete 
plan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making  Mail-Order  systems. 

YET  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
just  as  electricity  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Its  scope  is  as  extensive  as  that 
of  commerce  itself,  and  great  fortunes 
await  those  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  VVhen  one  member  of  a  family 
goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she  can 
secure  the  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  family  in  spare  time,  thereby 
making  a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  other 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  home  by  members 
of  a  family. 

ALL    BEGIN    IN    A    SMALL    WAY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital,  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  be  a 
requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  Is'ew  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  up  until  three  years  ago.  She 
embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  business, 
and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in  her  em- 
ploy. Her  profits  now  amount  to  over 
f30O  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  paying  her  $12,000  annually,  w^ho 
got  her  funds  from  advertising  and  selling 
sachet  powder  through  the  Mail-Order 
trade. 

QUESTIONS      ASKED      AND      AN- 
SWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?     Yes,  in  a  small 


way. 

What     do 


THING  may  be  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  6  (six)  free  plans  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  likely  to  make  big 
money  on,  and  they  can  be  worked  in 
city,  village  or  countrv'  equally  well, 
and  thev'  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road    to   a    fortune. 

I   mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
Absolutely  No.  Vou  can  attend  to  your 
mail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room  re- 
quired. If  you  have  a  position  you  can 
keep  it  until  your  business  becomes  so 
large  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
rpiit  your  position,  and  not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and  sell? 
Yes.  certainly,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
and  any  one  of  which  should  net  you 
$20.00  to  $40.00  weeklv".  in  clean  cash,  in 
a  small  way.  Then  you  can  build  up 
\'our  business  bv  reinvesting  profit  in 
advertising  to  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
come every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  tised  without  ad- 
vestising  s)  as  to  make  me  money? 
^'es.  in  a  s^all  way,  either  in  city,  village 
or  coimtrv'  one  could  make  $20.00  to 
$40.00  per  week  with  an>-  one  of  the  plans 
I  furnish  you. 

•A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  Above  are  ex- 
tracts from   Mail-Order   Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $10.00 
but  we  will  give  it  to  you,  charges  pre- 
paid, for  twelve  yearly  subscribers  to 
Blooded  Stock  at  25  cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $3.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn  mail.     Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 
Mail-Order    Book,    sample   copies   and 
Blanks  free. 


A     WOMAN'S    WAY    OF     MAKING 
BACON 


you     recommend?     ANV 


For  the  benefit  of  those  inexperienced 
in  the  art  of  making  bacon.  I  will  tell 
how  I  make  it,  says  Mrs.  Julia  Russell  in 
Union  Guide.  Sprinkle  heavily  with 
new,  strong  salt:  spread  the  first  night: 
next  morning  place  hams  and  shoulders 
on  a  clean  table,  close  to  a  vessel  of  salt; 
rub  salt  into  the  skin  till  it  becomes  warm: 
salt  the  flesh  side  well  and  put  into  a  box 
If  the  next  night  is  warmer  take  hams 
and  shoidders  out.  set  tin  tubs  or  pans 
on  them  and  fill  with  cold  water;  put  into 
the  box  next  morning,  and  if  the  weather 
turns  warm,  set  vessels  of  water  into  the 
box  and  cover  with  heavy  blankets  or 
(piilts  to  keep  the  air  out.  I  have  kept 
it  this  way  in  very  warm  weather.  After 
it  has  taken  salt' wash  clean  and  scrape 
all  the  skin  clean;  put  in  tubs  of  slightly 
warm  water:  change  the  water  every  hour 
as  long  as  it  has  a  salty  taste;  have  a 
pan  of  ribbon  can  syrup  cooked  thick; 
paste  it  over  the  flesh  side;  sprinkle  with 
black  pepper:  put  all  the  flour  on  that 
will  stick:  wrap  in  newspapers  and  cloth: 
hang  in  a  dry  room. 

Cut  the  middling  in  two  pieces  and 
treat  like  hams  and  shoulders;  this  keeps 
skippers  awav  and  prevents  loss  in  curing. 
The  meat  is  clean  and  ready  for  use  when 
needed.  Bacon  made  this  way  would 
make  the  city  packer  ashamed  of  his 
sugar  cured  hams  VVhen  heads  are  warm 
remove  the  eyes  and  clean;  soak  all  the 
blood  out  and  then  salt  ciown. 
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HAY  MAKING 

The  fanner  sometimes  is  abt)ut  the 
most  unobservant  man  in  the  world  con- 
cerning the  lesson  of  his  own  business. 
For  instance,  he  can  easily  see  if  he  will, 
that  there  is  vastly  more  milk  and  butter 
in  a  fresh  and  succulent  pasture  of  blue 
grass  than  there  is  when  that  same  gra.ss 
has  become  old  and  well  ripened.  A 
stroll  over  a  blue  grass  pasture  in  mid- 
summer when  fully  half  of  the  grass  is 
standing  untouched  bv  the  cows  will  tell 
him  that. 

Yet  when  he  turns  to  the  work  of 
making  ha\-,  what  does  he  do?  He  loses 
sight  of  that  lesson  in  the  pasture,  and 
waits  before  he  cuts  his  hay  till  it  is  in 
just  about  the  same  stage  of  growth  of 
the  woody,  over-ri|)enefl  blue  grass  that 
the  cows  will  not  eat.  And  he  has  been 
doing  this  for  generation  after  generation. 
Making  hay  bv-  tradition,  and  not  by  the 
use  of  his  own  eyes  and  brain,  and  all 
that  the  cows  have  said  to  him  is  lost 
on  him.  "fia.ing  eyes,  he  sees  not; 
having  ears,  he  hears  not."  Mighty  few 
farmers  after  all  are  skillful,  intelligent 
hav  makers. 


STRAWS  FROM  THE  HAY  FIELD 

Begin    having    early    tO    have    h«y   of 

(juality. 

Put  hay  into  windrows  as  soon  as  dry 
on  top. 

Early  cutting  gives  the  next  crop  more 
time,  which  counts. 

Air  curing  in  w'in<lnj\v  or  shock  6i  what 
makes  the  fjualitv-. 

Use  plenty  of  oil  on  the  mowing  ma- 
chine, a  little  and  often. 

Do  not  drink  ice  water,  it  is  not  natural 
and  does  not  quench  thirst. 

Put  the  l>est  hay  in  the  barn  where 
you  will  feed  it  to  the  horses. 

Begin  the  clover  harvest  just  as  a  few 
of  the  heads  are  turning  brown. 

The  clover  hay  is  too  good  a  hay  to 
sell  off  the  farm.     Feed  it  to  the  cows. 

Haul  the  hay  right  where  you  will  feed 
it  at  once  and  save  double  handling. — E. 
— Water  stripe,  Marsh  field.  Mo. 


RATES    IN    DRY-FARMING    CON- 
GRESS 


The  lowest  railroad  rate  ever  offered  a 
convention  held  in  the  West  is  to  make 
Colorado  Springs  the  Mecca  of  travel, 
October  16  to  20,  next,  when  the  Inter- 
national Drv-Farming  congress  is  held 
there.  Dry-farming  is  something  that  is 
likely  to  affect  the  business  of  railroads 
extensively  in  future  years,  and  the  trans- 
continental lines  will  all  make  a  special 
rate. 

GETTING  A  SECOND  CROP  OF  CAB- 
BAGE 

I  cut  the  heads  of  my  summer  cabbage 
near  the  surface.  When  the  old  stalk  had 
sprouted  I  selected  the  best  sprout,  cut 
off  all  other  sprouts  and  hoed  the  dirt  up 
high  over  the  old  stalk  to  keep  other 
suckers  from  growing.  Now  my  old 
stalks  are  producing  a  nice  fall  crop  of 
cabbage.— Mr5.  Mollie  Fees,  R.  R.  i, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tex. 


During  thirty  vears  of  asbestos  pro- 
duction, Canada,  'which  leads  the  world 
in  the  output  of  this  mineral,  has  pro- 
duced $20,000,000  worth.  In  1878  the 
output  was  fifty  tons,  while  in  1809  it 
was  65.534  tons  worth  $2,547,507. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


REAL    ESTATE    AND    FARM    LANDS. 
PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT,  CAPE  COD.— 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all  sur- 
veyed and  properly  recorded  with  Resistry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen  farm 
near  here.  Write  for  information.  Lorenzo 
J.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE.— Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
Ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit; 
postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  & 
Fenwick,  Perryville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — 14,000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  H.  Norrell, 
1402   Gwinnett  St..  Augusta,   Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg..  Ft. 
Worth.  Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  1 18.50  an 
acre.  I2.S0  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
%  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5  miles 
from  Taney  ville.  Mo.;  will  advance  rapidly 
In  value.  Price.  I600;  Jioo  down,  balance  lie 
per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz.  3444  Itaska  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranch.  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works.  1 1 2.500.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
^^'l>^^^^^y  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.  E.  Bramel,  owner,  Sundance,  Wyoming. 

16«  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  loo  acres 
Ecgant  Wheat  Land.  Price.  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  I880.00  cash;  I320.00  can  run  from 
on«  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  I600.00.  Klngery  Realty  Co..  Kingery 
Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main   Street.   Urbana.    111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
tnas,  where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two  good  corn 
crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good  commission 
to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land  sold  on 
your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  transportation 
offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee  Company, 
aoi   E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  costth  rough  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
forming.  Desirable  member*  invited.  Edw. 
Miller.  Ruskin,  Fla. 


RARE  COINS  AND  STAMPS. 
(7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ter*. I30.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book;  sise  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Clarke  Co..  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14.  Le 
Roy,  N.  v. 

COINS    AND    STAMPS    WANTED.— Even 

commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Booklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co.,   150  Nassau.  New  York. 

15%  DIFFERENT  STAMPS.— 500  hinges 
and  album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St..  Dor- 
chester. Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  35c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co..  Box  134  Thomdike.  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  la.so  mounted 
•nd  priced,  postpaid.  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter. 
Newark.  Ohio. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eltn  stamps.  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake.  Iowa. 

STAMPS,  (to  ALL  DIFFERENT,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  roc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.  Toupal  Co.,  Chicago  HeighU.  III. 


TELEGRAPHY. 

LEARN   TELEGRAPHY   THOROUGHLY, 

Sulckly.  Thousands  of  operators  wanted.  En- 
OfMd  by  railway  officials.  Main  line  wire. 
WlidcM  sution  Catalog  fi««.  Eastern  Tele* 
gfsph  School,  Box  50.  Lebanon,  Pn. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
New   Market.   N.  J. 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages 
dt  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 
Five  styles.  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.   Co.,  41   G.   Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME. 
FOR  THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY 


SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA.     Bv 

Jos.  E.  Wing— A  reliable,  practical  and 
complete  guide,  up  to  date,  fully  illus- 
trated, 367  j)ages.     Sent  prepaid  for  <ii. 
SWINE.      By   Wm.   Dietrich— New,   300 
pages.     All   breeds  historically  consid- 
ered.    Economical   pork   production   is 
the  authors  central  thought.     Chapters 
on  feeds  and  feeding  from  a  large  part 
of  the  book.     Price,  $1.50  prepaid. 
POULTRY     BREEDING.     By     Miller 
Purvis— New,    323    pages.     The    most 
complete   and    useful    work   ever   pub- 
lished   on    the    subject.     Price    $1.50 
lirepaid . 
ALFALFA.     By     Jos.     F.     Wing,     who 
knows    more    than    anyone   else   a!x>ut 
this    wonderful    forage    crop    and    soil 
builder.     480    pages    on    a    subject    of 
absorbing  interest.     Price,  $2  postpaid. 
THE  HORSE  BOOK.     By  Johnstone— 
.A   practical   treatise  on   the  American 
horse-breeding    industry    from    its    in- 
ception   to    the    present    time.     Price, 
prepaid,  $2. 
THE  FARM  DAIRY.     By  H    B   Curler 
—200     pages.     \    complete    practical 
guide    for    the    dairyman    or    farmer. 
Price.  Sr  postpaid. 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE.     By  AWn  H 
Sanders— H72  pages.  24  chapters.     His- 
torical  skethces,   memoirs  and  records 
of  the  breed  and  its  development.     Pro- 
fusely illustrated.     Price,  $2  prepaid. 
HEREFORD    CATTLE.     A  histor>     of 
the  breed   brought   down   to  date,   by 
Jas.     Sinclair     and     Jas.     McDonald. 
501  pages,  profusely  illustrated.     Price. 
$6.50  prepaid. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE.    A  new 
history    of  the  breed,   or  rather  a   re- 
vision   and   elalxjration    of  a   previous 
book  on  the  sul»ject  by  McDonald  and 
Sinclair.     A  thoroughly  creditable  breed 
history,  replete  with  practical,  valuable 
information  that  cannot  be  had  outside 
its  pages.     Price,  prepaid,  $6.50. 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING.     By  Prof.  W. 
A.    Henry — New    edition.     Over    600 
pages.     A  handbook  for  the  student  and 
stockman.     Price.  $2.25  postpaid. 
JUDGING   LIVE   STOCK.   By  John  A. 
Craig— icx)     illustrations.     The     illus- 
trations   include    photo-engravings    of 
the  market  types  of  live-stock,  showing 
especially  the  desirable  and  undesirable 
qualities  of  these,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  best  types  of  the  different 
breeds    of    horses,    cattle,    sheep    and 
swine,  and  the  official  scale  of  fwints  for 
them.     Price,  $1.50  prepaid. 
DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS.    459  pages, 
Made  for  the  practical  stockman  aud 
farmer.    Comprehends  all  the  common 


diseases  of  live-stock  and  outlines  sim- 
ple, effective  methods  of  treatment. 
Price,  $1.50  prepaid. 

PROFITABLE  STOCK  FEEDING.  By 
Prof.  H.  R.  Smith— An  illustrated  book 
on  feeding,  combining  the  practical 
with  the  theoretical.  425  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  prepaid. 

FARM  BUILDINGS.  A  recent  compila- 
tion of  plans  for  general  farm  barns, 
cattle  and  horse  barns,  sheep  and  swine 
jK'ns,  poultry-  houses,  silos,  etc.,  all 
representing  construction  in  actual  use. 
I  his  is  not  a  book  of  proposed  plans 
for  farm  buildings,  but  for  the  most 
part  is  a  presentation  of  actual  con- 
struction by  practical  men.  Many 
farms,  different  latitudes  and  different 
methods  ot  management  demand  an 
infinite  variation  in  the  styles,  dimen- 
sions and  detail  of  American  farm 
buildings.  In  barn  building,  as  in  the 
planning  of  the  farm  home,  nearly  every 
individual  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas 
and  tastes.  It  is  rarely  that  one  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  what  a  neighbor 
has  done  in  such  matters.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  many  general  pro- 
positions and  many  matters  of  detail 
possessing  real  value  to  a  prospective 
builder  may  be  gleaned  from  a  study  of 
what  succfssful  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  already 
carried  out.  In  the  belief  that  many 
helpful  hints  will  be  found  in  these 
pages,  and  to  fill  a  persistent  demand 
for  information  upon  the  subject 
treated,  the  publishers  present  this 
compilation  that  it  will  meet  with 
general  appreciation.  Sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  $2. 

Remit  by  Draft  or  Money  Order  made 
Payable  to 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER 
New  Market,  N.  J. 


THE  DIABROTICA  AGAIN 

T  .u  iTj-  ..  Haywards,  Cal. 
D,  J  the  Lditor:  Can  the  readers  of  the 
Blooded  Stock  Farmer  tell  me  how  to 
eradicate  lady-bugs.^  I  have  a  beautiful 
crop  of  beans  just  ready  to  blossom  and 
are  bemg  eaten  up  by  these  >ellow  and 
black-spotted  bugs  commonly  called  lady- 
bugs.  Also  several  varieties  of  flowers 
that  they  eat  the  petals  off  as  soon  as  the 
Mowers  are  in  bloom. 

E.E. 

We  have  so  many  times  in  these 
columns  answered  similar  queries  that  it 
should  not  be  neccssan-  to  sav  more  but 
as  there  are  still  man\  who  confound 
their  friends  with  their  enemies  and  punish 
the  one  for  the  acts  of  the  other  that  we 
will  once  more  state  that  the  insect  de- 
scribed IS  not  a  lady-bug  at  all  The 
lady-bugs,  or  lady-birds,  which  are  the 
same,  are  beneficial  in  all  stages  but  the 
pest  alluded  to  is  a  Diabrotica,  and  is 
always  injurious.  They  are  difficult  to 
handle,  as  they  attack  the  plant  either  in 
blossom  or  fruit  and  anv  remedy  that 
could  be  applied  would  injure  the  plant 
at  such  times  The  pans  green  spray 
otherwise  could  be  recommended.  Per- 
haps the  best  method  is  to  shako  tho 
plants  on  which  they  are  found,  earlv  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  over  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  4  doth  and  destroy  all  that  drop. 
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To    Old    Subscribers    Particularly 

The  Watches  and  Rings  are  as  described  and  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
KNICKERBOCKER  WATCH  CO.  Your  dealer  would  charge  you  $7.00  to 
$10.00  for  these  same  Watches.  We  guarantee  the  movement  as  described 
and  warranted  for  one  year.  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
UPON  RETURN  OF  THE  PREMIUM  SELECTED.  We  have  other  prem- 
iums if  desired.  We  want  your  help  and  assistance  and  will  pay  you  well 
either   in  cash  or  premiums.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER 

NEW    MARKET,   NEW  JERSEY. 


Premium  2014 — A 
bcHUty  for  maid  or 
lady.  Ex(iuisitely  made 
3  pietty  TuiQUois 
stomas.     Blue   is    true. 

Given  for  two  subscrib- 

eis   at   so  cents   eacb  piepaid.  War.anted  to 
wear  well.     12  k  filled  gold. 

Premium  2258 — A  hand- 
some 3  stone  ring.  Imita- 
tion Sparklers.  Providenct- 
setting.  A  beautiful  bril- 
liant, warranted  12  k  fill- 
ing and  durable.  Given 
for     3     subsciibers    at     50 


while 

scribi 


thpv 
ts  at 


cents  each  prepaid 


Premium  2362 — A  very 
stylish  engagement  ring. 
Tiffany  set.  Pearl  of  rare 
imitation.  12  k  gold  filled. 
Given  you  for  2  subscrib- 
ers at  so  cts.  each  prepaid. 


Piemium  2341 — A  Real 
Ladies  Cluster,  of  exclusive 
Boston  design.  10  remark- 
able biilliants.  centered  by 
an  Emerald.  The  u-al 
Tiffany  Effi>t.t  and  would 
deceive  many  who  think 
thev  are  judgt's  of  i»rc'cious 
stones.  .\ny  lady  might  be  justly  ptoud  of 
this  suiK-rb  ring.  Warranted  to  please  you  or 
your  money  back.  12  k  gold  filled.  Special 
Oflfe.— Price  $1.75.  Originally  given  for  6 
subscriptions,  bui  while  they  last  will  be  gi\en 
you  for  3  subscribers  at  50  cents  each  prepaid. 


Premium  2057 — Imita- 
ticm  Tiffany  Soltaire  of  real 
brilliancy.  To  those  wlw. 
piefer  a  Soltaire  this  is 
something  that  will  delight 
you.  12  k  gold  filled. 
Given  you  for  3  yearly 
subscribeis  at  50  cents 
each  prepaid . 


Premium    2897. 

Set  with  six  fiiey  White 
Stones  with  Turquois  cen- 
ter. Chased  sides  and 
scollop  desigh  as  shown  in 
cut.  A  delicate  ring  for  a 
dainty  young  lady.  12  k 
gold  filled.  Special  Offer — 
Pi  ice  1 1. 75.  Oiiginally 
given  for  6  subscribers,  but 

last  will  be  given  for  3  yearly  sub- 

50  cents  each  prepaid 


Premium  2899 — Set 
with  14  white  brilliants 
with  Pigeon  Blood  Ruby 
center  stone,  chased  sides 
and  lound  design.  True 
to  cut.  Very  suitable 
for  a  woman  of  good 
taste  in  ling  designs.  12 
k  gold  filled .  Given  for 
3  yeaily  subsciibers  at 
50  cents  each  piepaid. 


HOW   TO   ORDER   A   RING 


'ill'*' 


RING   MEASURE 


-«  «  « 


^  I  lA  <©  1 1»  ao  1  *>  I 


To  get  correct  ring  size,  measift-e 
from  star  at  top  of  "Ring  Measure" 
with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  that  fits  the 
finger  and  goes  over  knuckle.  The 
number  that  the  paper  reaches  to  is 
\oursize.  Send  number  only.  Don't 
send  slip  of  paper.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size.  We  cannot  exchange  rings 
for  other  sizes  when  wrong  size  is  given 
by  club  raiser  unless  10  cents  is  sent 
us  when  ring  is  returned.  9  is  our 
largest  size  in  any  lacjies'  ring. 


Premium  2924 — Chased 
sides,  2  brilliants  with 
Ruby  center.  Very  tasty 
for  a  young  lady.  12  k 
gold  filled.  Given  for  2 
yeaily  subscribeis  at  50 
cents  each  prepaid . 


Premium  3818 — ^Massive 
Marquise  Ring.  This 
handsome  1  ing  formerly 
given  for  7  subscribers, 
consists  of  16  brilliants  and 
S  Pigeon  Blood  Imitation 
Rubies.  Warranted  la  k 
gold  filled.  Retail  price 
I2.00.  Special  Offei — For 
a  limited  time  we  will  give 
you  this  ring  prepaid  for  3 
yearly  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  prepaid . 


Premium  2890 — Gentleman's 
Signet  Ring.  Very  neat  de- 
sign. 12  k  gold  filled.  Given 
'or  2  yearly  subscribers  at  so 
cents  each  prepaid. 


Premium  2526 — Ladies' 
Signet  Ring.  Handsome 
chased  pattern.  12  k  gold 
filled.  Given  for  2  yearly 
subsciibers  at  50  cents  each 
prepaid. 


Premium  284s — 
Misses  or  Ladies'  Sig- 
net Ring.  Chased  de- 
sign. Very  neat.  13 
k  gold  filled.  Given 
foi  2  yeaily  subscribers 
at  so  cts.  each  prepaid. 


No.   1152.     Same  as  No.  irso  but  case 
engine  tutn  design  instead  of  plain  polished. 


IS 


No.  1150.  New  thin  model,  12  size,  popu- 
lar price  watch,  genuine  American  Watch 
movement,  jeweled  escapement,  finely  dam- 
^skeeSld  plates.  Fitted  with  white  enamel 
dial  Ca^  is  gold  filled-.gu^'-anteed  to  wear 
10  years.  This  is  poatively  not  on^V  the 
latest  but  the  best  watch  value  eve.  offered  at 
the  price. 


No.  1152 — 36.  Same  as  No.  1150  but  dial  is 
artistic  gold  finished  sun  burst  pattern .  En^tine 
turn  case. 


Your  choice  of  either  Watch  for  10  subscribers  at  50  cents  each.    (Charges  fully  pre,»id      Think  oyt^   Get  only 
10  subscribers  and  we  give  you  this  beautiful  watch  as  a  premiun  and  pay  the  cnarges  to  y 

Price  of  Either  Watch,  Charges  Prepaid,  $4.25  and  Money  Back  If  Wanted 


^yi,'"jlgii44iyin>i 
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FACTS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 


"THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY  HAS 
SETTLED  DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with  the  buyers  is  no  longer  "WHERE  CAN  I 
GET  A  CAR."  but  "WHERE  CAN  I  GET  THE  BEST  CAR  FOR 
MONEY   INVESTED?"  •'ak  ruK 

Owners  have  found  to  their  financial  dissatisfaction  that  purchas- 
ing a  car  that  did  not  stand  up — that  did  not  deliver  the  goods- 
was  a  serious  business  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  most  money,  will  be  the  one  who 
uses  a  car  that  will  by  its  day  in  and  day  out  performance  back 
up  the  claims  of  the  Manufacturer.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
"idle"  claims  but  it  is  the  real  test,  "SERVICE"  that  tells. 

We  offer  you  in  the  Enger  Model  a  most  remarkable  line  of  cars 
u^,  ^'^'*^^  ^^  make  your  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the  Enger 
"40"  with  the  ordinary  medium-priced  cars.  Enger  "40"  should 
sell  ^r  at  least  $3,000.  The  high  quality  of  specifications  used  in 
the  Enger  "40"  can  be  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at  less  than 
$3.wo. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  car  with  ample  power— a  car 
built  on  handsome  lines  of  the  best  material  obtainable — a  car 
that  is  neither  a  burden  in  first  cost  nor  cost  for  up-keep — a  strictly 
high  grade  car  selling  at  a  medium  price. 


Model 

Model 

Model 
Model 
Model 


II 

III 

IV 
VI 


equipment 


"MODELS  ILLUSTRATED" 

Five    Passenger    Touring    Car,    Standard 

12,000. 

Fore  Door  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,  fully  equioDed 
$2,275.00.  ^    ^^ 

Four  Passenger  Tomedo,  fuHv  equipped  $1,975.00. 
Torpedo    front   Runabout,  fully  equipped,  $1,850.00! 


VII  Open  front  Runabout.  Standard  equipment  $1,700.00. 


OFFK  i:  OF 

F.  ;m.  grusenmeyer 

^   DFALKR  LN 

FINE     GROCERIES 

CORNER  OF  BURLINGTON  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PHONE^NO^^J't'^^  ^'^-  ^^^^  ^^^  BARREL  SALT 

T,,      „  ,,  Logansport,  Ind.,  February  q,  loii 

The  Enget   Motor  Car  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

lam  so  well  pleased  with  my  Enger  Car  bought  of  you  last  season, 
that  J  cannot  help  but  relate  some  of  my  experience  and  tell  some 
ol  the  uses  and  tests  I  have  put  the  car  to. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  experience  with  an  auto.  A  friend 
of  mine  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  learning  to  operate  it  After 
less  than  two  hours  of  instructions  I  took  the  car  in  charge 

«,  .r  ^'k-^['''-  ""  ^^^f\  °^  ^'7^^  "'^'^  o"  3"  "Pl^eep  expense  of 
^345  which   IS  remarkable  considering  load  and  roads,  and  have 

^?p"ftr^^.!l-'  ^''"^'  'T  75  Gal.  of  Gasoline  in  1,000  mile  run.  the 
greater  part  over  sand  roads. 

r^2"f  ^t^!l!  JiP"^  enjoyable  trips  of  my  experience  was  from  Logans- 
port  to  Port  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour  of  the  latter 
hLtuJTn  .Iff  f  total  of  192  miles  in  one  day,  covering  the  distance 

mirhfn^  .  H  ^^'"^  ^'T  '"  ^^  ^r'''  (^"^  '''^y^  ^^  'th  Q  persons  in  the 
machine  and  a  good  part  of  the  roads  rough  and  hillv  without  a 
nitcn  ot  any  kind  in  machine. 

.nJ^LK,'^''  {?r"^'  ^^^'^^^  "^  "^y^^'^  ^"^  ^'f^'  6  children,  son's  wnfe 
and  baby      We  are  always  found  together  on  our  Sundav  trips. 

I  am  not  from  Missouri,  but  I  would  have  to  be  shown  if  a  better, 
more  ser^'lceable  or  trustv  car  is  produced  at  any  price. 

\  ery  respectfully. 

F.  M.  GRUSENMEYER. 


"BRANCHES'* 

Chicago.  2337  Michigan  Blvd. 
Philadelphia.  632  No.  Broad  St. 

Boston.  895  Boylston  St. 
Los  Angeles,  1142  So.  Olive  St. 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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"Oh.   East   is   East,   and   West  is  West, 

.•\nd  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till    I'^arth   and   Sky   stand    presently   at 

God's  great  Judgment  Seat; 
But   there   is  neither   I'^ast   nor   W^est, 

Border,    nor   Breed,   nor   Birth, 
When    two    strong    men    stand    face    to 
face. 
Tho'  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  !" 

— Kipling. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  admitted,  before  the 
Commission,  sitting  in  New  York  City, 
that  if  he  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  T.  C.  &  L  by  the  Steel  Trust 
the  panic  of  1907  would  have  l>een  more 
severe.  The  money  power  practically 
stole  T.  C.  &  L  with  all  its  rich  iron 
and  coal  land  holdings.  This  is  a  coun- 
try where  money  power  rules.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  currency  system  may  be 
changed,  through  the  drastic  investiga- 
tion ntnv  being  made  by  the  Congres- 
sional  Commission. 


The  U.  S.  Senate,  as  well  as  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives,  has  ratilied 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  agreement. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  from  our  view 
point,  and  if  the  farmer  on  the  States 
side  of  the  line  does  not  benefit  more 
than  the  Canadian  farmer,  we  lose  our 
guess. 


The  last  five  years  have  seen  many 
notable  political  changes.  The  "Old 
Guard"  has  taken  a  back  seat.  The 
Progressives  are  in  the  political  saddle, 
with  Insurgent  Republican  help,  strong- 
ly endorsed  bv  Democracy.  We  hope 
to  get  a  Parcels  post  with  a  fair  carry 
ing  rale.  We  hope  to  see  the  Ilxfyress 
Companies  tirmly  regulated,  if  not  ab- 
sorbed bv  Federal  control  in  the  Par- 
eels  Post,  so  much  needed.  All  tlie 
Express  Companies  pay  their  employees 
bare  subsi stent  wages.  The  motto  of 
the  Express  Companies  in  the  labor 
troubles  at  Jersey  City  and  New  York 
Citv  about  a  year  ago  was  "might  is 
right."  Yet.  these  same  highway  rol)- 
bers  have  been  fostered  by  the  laxity  of 
our  law  makers  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Second  Class  Commission 
should  sift  rates  and  privileges  granted 
them,  in  comparison  with  the  second 
class  rates  on  publications. 


surely  a  smart  one.  Why  then  did  he 
let  this  thing  drag  along  for  two  years 
and  cost  the  government  thousands  of 
dollars  and  then  when  it  was  about 
settled  and  apparently  would  have  been 
settled  right,  set  the  man  free? 

"There  was  no  plea  the  trial  was  un- 
fair or  that  any  thing  was  wrong  with 
the  prosecution.  Three  good  sensible 
farmers  could  have  listened  to  that  tes- 
timony and  settled  the  case  in  a  week, 
but  it  was  dragged  through  the  courts 
for  months  and  the  judge  drew  $6,000 
a  year  for  working  on  it,  but  he  allowed 
it  to  run  the  limit  and  then  threw  it 
out  of  court. 

"Our  judicial  system  is  cumbersome 
and  does  not  give  the  satisfaction  the 
standard  of  civilization  requires.  More 
than  100  people  were  directly  interested 
in  this  case  and  not  one  of  them  will 
have  much  confidence  in  our  American 
brand  of  justice  when  things  can  be 
so  wonderfully  juggled.  Now  perhaps 
that  judge  was  not  to  blame,  the  law- 
yers may  have  used  technical  means  to 
defeat  justice,  but  a  score  of  people 
have  seen  the  folly  of  such  a  cumber- 
some system.  . 

"To  Arthur  Capper:  Prospective  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas :  The  alxive  matter  has 
just  reached  us  in  the  form  of  July  Val- 
ley Farmer.  The  queries  are  couched 
in'  language  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
whole  judicial  svstem  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  'Billy  Lorimer'  case  is  no 
different  than  many  other  statute  of 
limitation  cases  that  might  be  sighted. 
All  the  big  crooks  manage  to  get  free 
through  the  statute  of  limitation  law 
which  is  always  framed  in  the  interest 
of  crooks,  political  or  otherwise.  \ou 
usuallv  hear  learned  men  say  regarding 
these  'prominent  cases :  'They  can't  do 
anything— it's  run  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. Are  judges  any  more  honest 
that  the  average  educated  business  man? 
—nditor." 


Tn  last  month's  issue  we  made  a  few 
rt-marks  regarding  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations law,  anent  the  remarks  in  the 
Missouri  I 'alley  Parmer  (July  issue) 
regarding  the  probing  of  the  Loruner 
evidence  in  Illinois.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  mav  wish  to  know  what  Mis^ 
souri  I'alley  Parmer  said  we  repeat  be- 
low :  ,       •       • 

"Fv<ry  I'allev  Parmer  reader  is  vi- 
tallv  interested  "in  the  result  of  the  Lor- 
imer investigation.  It  has  been  proven 
tr)  the  worid  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
crooked  men  in  high  politics  and  busi- 
ness in  Illinois,  men  whose  intluonce 
reulies  to  every  western  farm.  \A/hen 
those  men  were  iust  alntut  cornered, 
they  found  a  scheming  attorney  who 
found  a  handy  technicality  that  a  handy 
judge  made  an  excuse  of.  to  prevent 
the  testimony  being  given  to  the  Inited 
States  Senate. 

"I  sat  upon  a  jury  that  deliberated 
for  nearly  a  week  over  a  certain  case. 
It  went  to  trial  lately  and  the  same 
judtje  who  has  had  this  case  under  ad- 
visement for  two  years,  let  the  trial 
jyet  almost  to  a  fmish.  Then  he  took 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jury  and  dis- 
missed the  whole  thing  declaring  that 
it  had  run  the  statute  of  limitations. 
That  judge  is  seemingly  a  good  man.  is 


The  Iiidelyeudent  Farmer,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  says  editorially  regarding  the 
cu-ious  Lewis  Case  of  St.  Louis  and 
University  City,  Mo.,  under  date  of 
Julv    29.    iQii,   as   follows: 

"The  declaration  made  by  Judge  Mc- 
Pherson  in  appointing  a  receiver  for 
E.  A.  Lewis  at  St.  Louis  that  his  en- 
terprises constitute  'one  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic frauds  of  the  century'  is  so  posi- 
tive and  harsh  that  it  must  be  based  on 
evidence  of  a  convincing  character.  Yet 
to  thousands  of  men  and  women  scat- 
tered over  a  dozen  or  more  states  this 
comparison  of  the  Lewis  business  to 
the  old  Mississippi  bubble  will  be  only 
another  evidence  that  the  courts  are  in 
leajrue  with  the  'interests'  in  seeking  to 
crush  a  irreat  and  good  man  who  is  dc- 
votine  his  life  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

A  few  years  ajio  the  publisher  of  a 
pomdist  paper  in  Lincoln  called  for  new 
subscriptions  in  blocks  of  five,  the  money 
to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  build- 
wiT  to  house  the  paper.  The  editor  ex- 
plained that  the  'interests'  were  hound- 
ing him  and  hoped  to  crush  his  paper 
bv  drivimr  him  out  of  his  rented  quar- 
tern. With  a  building  of  his  own.  which 
he  would  call  'Lil)erty  Hall.'  he  could 
sav  what  he  pleased  and  could  devote 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  snan- 
ping  his   fingers   at   the   capitalists   who 


under  other  circumstances  would  be 
snapping  their  fingers  around  his  throat. 
He  is  no  longer  publishing  his  paper, 
but  is  enjoying  a  nice  income  from  the 
rental  of  a  building  erected  soon  after 
he  took  his  readers  into  his  confidence 
with  such  good  effect. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar  plea  to  the  readers  of  his  publica- 
tions. Appealing  particularly  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  IV Oman's  National  Daily 
he  has  convinced  thousands  of  them 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspir- 
acy:  that  the  'money  power'  is  determ- 
ined to  prevent  him  from  operating  a 
bank ;  that  the  newspaper  publishers  are 
determined  that  he  shall  not  publish  a 
daily,  and  that  the  truth  can  not  be 
learned  about  the  affair  generally  be- 
cause the  associated  press  is  in  the 
eombination  to  see  that  this  man  is 
crushed  at  all  hazards.  The  Journal 
knows  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  the 
adherents  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  Nebraska, 
for  it  has  received  many  letters  show- 
ing that  he  has  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  convincing  them 
that  he  is  the  innocent  victim  of  the 
greatest  business  conspiracy  ever  known 
in  America. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  prosecution  m 
this  case,  the  government  closed  the 
Lewis  bank  a  few  years  ago  on  what 
it  was  obliged  to  admit  later  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  intent  to  defraud. 
This  gives  point  to  his  claim  of  per- 
secution and  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
present  proceedings  be  so  conducted  as 
to  be  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  make  for  social 
spuilv  to  have  large  numl>ers  of  worthy 
and  conservative  people  honestly  believe 
that  a  combination  can  be  formed  to  put 
out  of  business  a  man  whose  only  of- 
fense is  that  he  serves  the  public  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  than  his   rivals." 

Judge  McPherson  must  now  make  a 
strong  case  or  lose  cast  as  a  judicial 
officer  of  the  Federal  Court.  Can  he 
do  it? 


PERKINS   REVISED 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Press: 

Sir — Perkins  revised  : 

What  has  given  us  the  sweatshops? 
.\urreements  among  gentlemen. 

What  has  given  us  child  labor? 
Agreements   among  gentlemen. 

What  has  thrown  labor  out  of  em- 
ployment? Agreements  among  gentle- 
men. 

What  causes  low  wages?  Agree- 
ments among  gentlemen. 

What  brings  panics  and  failures? 
Agreements  among  gentlemen. 

What  has  perverted  and  almost  de- 
strovcfl  the  beneficent  effects  of  hon- 
cFt,  fair  and  open  competition?  Agree- 
ments among  gentlemen. 

What  is  an  agreement  among  gentle- 
men ?  A  lawless  understanding  among 
unscrupulous,  avaricious,  despotic  men, 
whereby  thev  are  enabled  to  control  the 
actions  of  lawabidine  individuals  and 
reduce  them  from  their  rightful  state  of 
freedom  to  dependence  unon  the  will  of 
the  conspirators.  M.   Silveira. 

Pronhlyn,  N.    V. 

Will  Mr.  Jerome  please  send  us  his 
definition  of   Mr.(?)    Perkins. 
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"No,"  said  Eben  Slocum.  "we  aren't 
much  given  to  surprise  parties  or  com- 
hination  gifts  here  in  Cedarville.  hut 
once  in  a  while  we  do  band  together, 
when  we  see  real  need.  For  instance, 
we  gave  Lem  Fowle  a  load  o'  good 
shingles  last  spring — seven  or  eight  of 
us  neighbors  did." 

"How  did  that  happen?"  asked  the 
summer  resident. 

"It  happened  after  more  or  less  talk 
about  the  way  Lem's  roof  looked."  said 
Mr.  Slocum,  "and  considerable  feeling 
about  the  way  that  boy  o  his  cut  up 
in  school  an'  in  church. 

"We  sent  the  load  with  a  kind  of  an 
explanatory  note  to  Lem,  and  he  took 
the  shingles  and  made  good  use  of  'em 
— both  ways." 

"Both    ways?"    echoed    the    listener. 

"Why.  .ves,"  and  Mr.  Slocum  looked 
rather  tired  at  such  an  exhibition  of 
dullness.  "We  wrote  him  that  we  cal'- 
lated  by  the  way  his  roof  leaked  an' 
his  boy  acted  that  he  was  out  o'  shingles, 
and  couldn't  afford  to  buy  any.  I 
should  think  'twas  plain  enough.  'Twas 
to   Lem,  anyway." 


DEFENDERS  OF  JUSTICE 


Men  looking  for  light  on  the  issue  of 
recalling  judges  note  that  while  there 
are  some  Progressive  dissenters  from 
the  plan  to  popularize  the  judiciary,  Re- 
action is  unanimously  hostile  thereto. 
Every  champion  of  food  adulteration  ob- 
jects to  the  recall  of  judges.  Not  one 
conspirator  in  restraint  of  trade,  nor  any 
of  his  lawyers  or  organs,  can  see  aught 
but  ruin  to  the  Republic  in  the  proposed 
departure  from  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem to  the  one  Arizona  wants  to  try 
out.  Nearly  all  the  defenders  of  Lori- 
merism  are  alarmed  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  people  should  l>e  able  to  get 
rid  of  a  judge  when  his  decisions  are 
repugnant  to  the  popular  sense  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  official  gentlemen  and  non-official 
others  who  enthusiastically  propose  a 
Socialistic  programme  of  government 
control  of  industrial  markets  and  prices, 
and  who  see  nothing  dangerous  in  that 
reckless  enterprise,  recoil  with  a  shud- 
der of  fright  from  the  proposal  that  the 
people  should  more  closely  control  the 
administration  of  justice.  Cheerfully 
they  would  alx)lish  the  competitive  sys- 
tem and  plunge  us  into  government 
ownership — that,  to  them,  is  not  revo- 
lutionary. But  they  think  it  is  a  politi- 
cal convulsion  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
judges  to  good  behavior  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  people. 

While  this  is  not  to  say  that  a  right 
or  a  wrong  in  principle  does  not  remain 
so  in  spite  of  the  character  of  its  ad- 
vocacy or  opposition,  we  feel  compelled 
to  note  the  circumstance  as  perhaps  hav- 
ing some  significance.  When  all  in- 
trenched injustice  proclaims  itself  the 
defender  of  justice  it  may  1k'  well  to 
look  deeply  into  the  subject  of  recalling 
judges  before  condemning  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Editorial  from  New  York  Press  Aug. 
14,  191 1.  This  has  the  right  ring.  The 
basic  metal  here  is  18  k.  gold.  The 
initiative  and  referendum  is  the  pana- 
cea. Let  the  galled  Jade  wince !  The 
entire  "system"  is  in  spasms. — Ed. 


The  fast  horse  plows  the  short  fur- 
row. 

The  telephone  is  an  errand  boy  that 
is  easy  to  board. 

Some  people  speak  as  they  think,  only 
more   frequently. 

Under  the  average  conditions,  corn 
is  the  best  crop  to  grow  for  the  silo. 

Success  in  l)ee  keeping,  as  in  most 
other  things,   depends   upon   the  man. 

The  man  who  gets  the  best  returns 
from  his  soil  studies  the  needs  of  his 
soil. 

The  implement  man's  best  friend  is 
the  farmer  who  never  houses  his  farm 
tools. 

High  priced  implements  ought  to  have 
good  protection  all  the  year  round. 

Cowpeas  are  very  susceptible  to  frost 
and  are  materially  injured  even  by  light 
frosts. 

Because  manure  is  black  and  has  a 
bad  odor,  that  is  no  sign  that  it  is  of 
the  best  quality. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  read  and  study  as  it  is  for  the  pro- 
fessional man. 

If  barnyard  manure  is  to  he  used  in 
the  garden  it  should  be  rich,  well  rot- 
ted and  very  fine. 
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WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE? 

The  following  editorial  was  printed 
in  the  Farmers'  Friend: 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange  that  the  State  Anti-oleo.  law 
was  passed  in  1885,  which  prohibits 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo,  within 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  it  is  the  or- 
ganized power  of  the  Grange  which  has 
prevented  its  repeal,  and  is  being  vigor- 
ously enforced. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Grange  a 
State  law  has  been  enacted  placing  un- 
der Government  control  the  grading 
and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  against  frauds  and 
impositions. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange  that  the  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic schools  was  increased  from  $1,000.- 
000  to  $5,500,000  per  annum,  thus  sav- 
ing the  farmers  that  amount  in  local 
taxation    annually. 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the  Grange 
that  many  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  State  Revenue  laws,  among 
which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
law  paying  back  into  the  county  treasury 
three-fourths  of  the  taxes  levied  and  col- 
lected on  moneys  at  interest  and  the  en- 
tire retail  liquor  licenses,  four-fifths  to 
townships  and  boroughs  and  one-fifth 
to  counties. 

Thus  having  returned  through  this 
legislation  to  the  counties,  townships  and 
boroughs  annually  for  the  past  20  years 
over  $10,000,000  annually,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  tax  on  the  farms  and  homes 
of  the  people  of  the  state  the  foregoing 
amount. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange  that  a  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment was  created,  which  gives  the 
farmers  representation  in  the  Governor's 
Cabinet  through  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  thus  enables 
the  farmer  to  influence  administration 
of  state  affairs. 

Much  other  legislation  is  pending, 
urged  by  the  Grange,  which  if  enacted 
into  lav^  will  greatly  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural class. 

Who  will  say  that  the  Grange  has  not 
accomplished  much  in  the  short  time  of 
its  existence  as  a  National  and  State 
organization? 

But  even  all  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Order,  in  a  legislative  sense,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  fra- 
ternity that  it  has  established  among  the 
agricijltural  people;  the  men  and  women 
that  it  has  raised  up  and  educated,  mak- 
ing them  the  brightest  and  most  useful 
citizens  of  the  land.  Men  and  women 
that  any  nation  could  well  l>e  proud  of. 
How  it  has  quickened  into  life  and  use- 
fulness the  society  of  the  rural  com- 
munities, saving  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands from  the  despondency  of  want  of 
opportunity  for  intellectual  and  social 
improvement. 

The  Grange  is  the  only  organization 
of  farmers  that  has  promise  of  perma- 
nency or  gives  reasonable  hope  of  be- 
ing perpetuated  and  having  the  sphere 
of    its    usefulness    enlarged.      Farmers 
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marshal  a  solid  front  instead  of  divid- 
ing up  into  numerous  organizations  and 
thus  wcakcMiing  the  power  they  should 
and  could  wield  if  arrayed  m  solid 
phalanx  under  one  banner.  Parents  nj 
the  rural  connnunities  can  not  afford 
or  even  be  excused  for  not  giving  their 
children  the  opportunities  of  the  Grange 
for  mental  and  social  improvement.  1  f 
they  leave  their  parental  roof  seeking 
for' just  such  opportunities  as  ought  to 
be  accorded  at  home  you  are  responsible. 
There  has  not  been  for  years  a  more 
auspicious  time  to  get  farmers  to  join 
the  Grange  than  at  present.  All  that 
is  needed  is  for  the  members  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunities 

existing. 

From  nearly  everywhere  comes  in- 
quiries in  reference  to  the  Order  and 
words  of  approval   and   encouragement. 

The  good  work  of  the  Grange  is  pro- 
gressing and  we  should  not  slacken  our 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

Every  individual  member  owes  some- 
thing to  the  Order  and  can  do  much  to 
encourage   the   work. 

What  is  needed  at  present  to  build  up 
the  Order  is  to  give  the  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  join  the  Grange  by  invit- 
ing them  to  lill  out  an  application  paper. 
Manv  people  are  timid  about  asking  per- 
mission, but  feel  that  they  should  be  in- 
vited personally  to  join.  It  is  the  duty 
of  members  to  see  that  no  opportunity 
is  lost  to  invite  these  to  become  mem- 
bers. Keep  constantly  before  the  pub- 
lic the  important  fact  that  this  great  and 
grand  object  and  crowning  glory  of 
the  Grange  organization  is  to  "educate 
and  elevate  the   American   farmer." 


The  editorial  from  the  Farmers' 
Friend,  we  clip  from  the  Peuusylvania 
Grange  Kews  of  Chamberslnirg,  Pa. 
The  Kews  is  published  by  the  State 
Grange  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  the  ex- 
ponent that  carries  the  word  and  thought 
of  the  farmer  individually,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  nation.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of 
some  Grange  Council  you  will  do  your- 
self and  every  farmer  and  citizen  a  serv- 
ice by  making  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  your  nearest  Grange  Ix:>dge 
at  once.  the  writer  is  a  member  of 
New  Miirkit  Grange  as  well  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Blooded  Stock  Farmer  and 
knows  that  the  Grange  is  a  distinct  up- 
lifting to  the  whole  country.  It  is  the 
I'armers'  Social  Club,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  procuring  legislation  for  the 
farmers'  benefit  by  concerted  action 
through  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  our  National  Congress  as  well 
as  our  State  legislators.  If  you  are 
not  a  Granger  send  in  your  application 
for  membership  at  once  to  the  nearest 
(irange  Council.  The  expense  is  next 
to  nothing  for  benefits  y<»u  receive. 
Have  vour  vons  and  daughters  join,  too, 
—and  "surely,   vour   wife.— Editor. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  HORSE  OWNERS 

Every  horse  owner  takes  a  natural 
pride  in  keeping  his  horses  in  prime 
condition.  They  should  be  properly 
fed,  well  kept  and  carefully  worked. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  sound  horse 
looks  tine  and  feels  well,  is  always  ready 
for  service  and  brings  the  top  price 
when  sold.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  a  sound  horse  in  good  condition. 

But  a  slight  wrench,  a  sprain,  a  cut 
or  some  unknown  cause  may  result  in 
lameness.  Spavins,  ringbones,  curbs, 
and  splints  are  ailments  common  to 
horses.  None  of  them  serious  if  taken 
in  time  and  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment given.  If  neglected  or  given  the 
wrong  treatment,  the  result  is  uncertain 
service  and  a  decreased  cash  value.  It 
is  under  these  unfavorable  conditions 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  horse, 
his  diseases,  and  ordinary  ailments  .md 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  are  of  vital 
importance. 

Prompt  action  is  always  necessary- 
even  to  the  calling  of  a  veterinary  if 
conditions  demand  it.  But  everv  horse 
owner  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  his 
own  veterinary  at  least  in  ordinary 
cases. 

We  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  a  little  book— "A  Treatise 
on  the  -Horse  and  His  Diseases."  Ev- 
erv reader  of  our  paper  can  own  it 
free  of  charge  and  it  is  a  good  reference 
l)Ook  to  consult  when  most  needed.  It 
is  published  by  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co..  Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont,  the  mak- 
ers of  the  famous  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 
A  Spavin  Cure  that  is  well  known, 
recommended  highly  and  has  been  in 
constant  demand  by  horse  owners  all 
over  the  country  and  many  parts  of 
the  world  for  over  thirty  years.  If 
absoliUc  cures  and  hundreds  of  more 
than  satisfied  horse  owners  count  for 
anything,  then  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 
has  gained  for  itself  a  reputation  second 
to  none. 

It    is   well    to   have    a   good    all-round 
■  emergency    remedy   handv.      The    stable 
shelf  should,  never  be  without  some  good 
remedy  like  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

It  is  to  be  found  at  most  all  drug 
stores.  Merit  has  ulaced  it  within  easy 
reach  of  all.  The  little  book— '"A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis 
eases"  will  also  be  fonnd  at  most  drug 
stores.  It  is  free.  If  the  druggist  has 
not  a  copy  on  hand  then  send  to  the 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls. 
Vermont,  and  get  one.  It  will  pay  our 
readers  to  have  a  reference  liook  like 
this. 


Ragged     Haggles— "Kind     sir.    I     am 
looking  for  a  little  succor." 

Moneybucks— "Humph!     Do     T     look 

like  one?" 


HORSE  TALK 

nV     PALMER    L.     CI..\RK. 

Union   Sfoeh    Yards,  Chicago. 

Horse  breeders,  owMiers,  dealers  and 
trainers  of  the  States  are  feeling  f|uite 
cfunfortable  over  the  adoption  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cana<la  by  the 
Senate  and  now  if  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament will  up  and  do  likewise  horse 
interests  between  the  two  countries  will 
surely  reach  a  stage  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
the   treaty   and  calm   the   fears  of  those 


who  regarded  it  with  disfavor.  With 
the  expense  and  annoyance  of  the  duty 
removed  on  horses,  trade  is  bound  to 
increase  rapidly  not  only  to  the  imme- 
diate profit  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  to  a  vast  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  breeding  industry  of 
l)oth  countries. 

A  great  trade  is  opening  up  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  which  has  been  in- 
creasing gradually  for  the  past  five 
years,  even  with  the  burdensome  restric- 
tions in  force.  With  these  removed, 
trade  will  only  be  limited  by  the  sup- 
ply. Hundreds  of  good  brood-mares 
ha've  been  shipped  into  the  Saskatche- 
wan country  and  other  sections  of  the 
rapidly  growing  northwest  have  bought 
largely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  Dominion.  No  matter 
what  else  the  treaty  will  benefit,  the 
reciprocal  trade  in  horses  looks  mighty 
l)romising. 


The  Huguenot  in  Ed.  Geers'  stable 
rather  "put  one  over"  on  the  boys  at 
the  Kalamazoo  Grand  Circuit  meeting 
in  the  2:15  trot  for  $1,000.  The  know- 
ing ones  had  The  Huguenot  sized  up 
as  a  bad  actor  and  wouldn't  have  a 
chance.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
driven  by  John  Benyon  was  also  deemed 
to  be  against  his  chances  to  win ;  but 
they  did  not  reckon  with  the  ability  of 
the  veteran  Ed.  Geers  in  teaching  man- 
ners to  stubborn  horses.  The  veteran 
had  his  time  with  The  Abbot,  brother 
of  The  Huguenot,  which  was  a  tough 
proposition,  yet  he  made  him  a  cham- 
pion trotter  in  his  day.  Aside  from  a 
break  at  the  start  of  the  first  heat, 
which  was  quickly  over,  The  Huguenot 
trotted  a  most  imposing  race  which  he 
won  in  straight  heats.  The  time  did 
not  stamp  him  so  much  as  a  horse  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  the  exceeding  ease 
with  which  he  did  it. 


Another  sensational  transaction  in  the 
horse  world  last  week  was  added  to 
several  that  have  transpired  since  the 
spring  training  season  opened,  which 
sliows  the  possibilities  of  the  trotter  as 
a  coin  getter.  The  trotter  Jeremiah 
2:i5'<2,  by  I'Jisor,  was  sold  by  V.  L. 
Shuler  of  Indianapolis  for  $10,000.  Mr. 
Sliuler  attended  one  of  the  Chicago 
sales  a  few  months  ago  and  picked 
Jeremiah  up  at  $1,175,  took  him  to  his 
training  quarters  and  began  to  make 
speed  with  him,  so  that  at  the  recent 
Indianapolis  meeting  Jeremiah  was  sep- 
arately timed  in  the  2  :o8  trot  in  2  loyVi. 
He  has  been  sent  to  the  campaigning 
stable  of  Lon  McDonald,  and  as  he  is 
eligible  to  the  2:16  class,  there  is  a 
fmod  chance  of  his  raking  in  some  of 
the   i)urses   for   his   new  owner. 


A  feature  of  the  spring  and  summer 
trade  in  horses  is  what  promises  to  be 
a  profitable  and  persistent  demand  for 
i^ood  voung  mares  of  pronounced  draft 
tvpe  to  tj;f>  to  the  southern  states.  Ken- 
tucky farmers  first  started  this.  For 
vears  they  have  been  buying  their  mules 
front  the  dealers  of  their  own  state  and 
Tennessee,  paying  high  nrices  and  often 
having   to  take   hybrids   of  a   sort  they 
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did  not  exactly  want.  During  the  past 
spring  it  occurred  to  a  lot  of  these 
Southern  planters  and  farmers  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  breed  their  own  high  class  mules. 
Therefore,  a  few  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing placed  orders  for  young  matrons  of 
pronounced  drafty  type  with  plenty  of 
substance,  nice  style  and  quality.  Most 
of  them  placed  their  weight  limit  at 
1.250  and  1..VS0  pounds  at  first;  but 
later,  the  best  of  these  buyers  wanted 
the  mares  to  scale  upwards  of  1.500 
pounds,  providing  the  rec|uisite  quality 
could  be  procured  along  with  the  weight. 
This  meant  that  they  hatl  to  pay  more 
and  some  of  these  later  loads  went  out 
at  an  average  cost  of  $275  per  head. 
There  has  been  a  similar  demand  from 
New  En<rland.  Farmers  were  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  that  they  might  as  well 
breed  their  own  heavy  horses  to  work 
their  land  and  have  a  few  left  over  each 
year  to  sell  to  the  cities.  Every  one 
who  shipped  mares  of  this  sort  to  New 
England  points  sold  them  out  immedi- 
ately at  a  fair  profit  and  only  the  utter 
inal)ility  of  the  dealers  to  find  the  right 
sort  of  goods  at  prices  at  all  within  rea- 
son has  prevented  the  expansion  of  this 
trade. 

Saddle  horses  with  finished  manners 
have  been  exceedingly  scarce  all  sea- 
son. Anything  that  looks  like  making 
up  into  even  a  moderate  mount  is 
snapned  up  at  a  full  price.  Tn  fact, 
saddlers  are  higher  in  price  and  in  liet- 
ter  demand  than  they  have  ever  been. 
The  supply,  likewise,  is  proportionately 
smaller. 


VITALITY  IN  DAIRY  COWS 

The  dairy  calf  is  the  only  domestic 
animal  that  is  derpived  of  maternal  at- 
tention before  being  able  to  care  for 
itself.  The  first  few  weeks  is  a  very 
critical  period  with  the  calf,  for  usually 
it  is  thrust  into  an  environment  quite 
adverse  to  natural  development  and  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  kindness, 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  its  owner. 

Raising  calves  by  hand  necessitates 
maintaining  their  vitality  at  all  times, 
especially  during  the  first  few  days. 
This  is  the  period  when  they  must  de- 
pend altogether  upon  milk  and  if  re- 
moved from  the  cow  are  often  neg- 
lected. Whether  or  not  the  calf  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  with  the  cow  for  the 
first  few  days  must  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  personal  opinions  of  the  owner. 
However,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
young  calf  be  allowed  the  first  or  colos- 
trum milk  of  the  cow.  This  milk  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  digestive  re- 
quirements, having  a  laxative  effect, 
which  stimulates  the  first  activity  of 
those    glands   secreting   digestive   juices. 

Likewise,  the  colostrum  milk  is  very 
rich  in  protein  material  and  mineral 
matter,  which  are  essenitally  muscle 
and  bone  formers,  so  unless  this  milk 
is  supplied  the  young  calf  will  gain 
strength  and  vigor  slowly.  In  fact,  the 
vitality  of  the  young  animal  depends 
much  upon  the  ease  with  which  its  food 
is  digested,  the  vigorousness  of  blood 
circulation  and  the  temperature  of  its 
body. 

By  allowing  the  calf  to  run  with  the 
cow  for  a  few  days,  furnishes  the  na- 
tural food  in  quantities  as  demanded 
by  its  system  at  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  maintain  bodily  heat  and  uncontam- 


inated  by  bacteria,  all  of  which  aid  in 
the  most  perfect  digestion,  absorption 
and  assimilation,  hence  insure  the  vi- 
tality  necessary    for   natural   growth. 

The  big  problem  in  hand  raising  of 
calves  is  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  grow- 
ing condition  after  renioying  it  from 
the  cow.  Local  conditions  and  the 
judgment  of  the  feeder  govern  largely 
the  course  to  pursue.  It  has  been  my 
experience  as  herdsman,  that  most  of 
the  failures  come  from  overfeeding. 
Naturally  the  calf  is  greedy  and  will 
eat  if  so  allowed.  From  one  aiul  one- 
half  to  two  quarts  of  whole  milk  at  a 
feed  is  sufficient.  This  will  amount  to 
alK)Ut  ten  pounds,  or  five  quarts  per  day 
for   each    additional    week. 

Over  feeding  taxes  the  digestive  or- 
gans beyond  their  limitecl  capacity, 
which  naturally  deranges  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  is  often  the  cause  of  scours. 
Agjiin,  when  the  milk  is  fed  at  tempera- 
tures lower  than  the  animal's  body, 
which  in  cattle  is  about  102  degrees, 
l-'ahrenheit,  the  vitality  of  the  calf  is 
lowered  in  its  effort  to  heat  the  food  to 
a  point  where  prop<T  di,u:estion  iK'gins. 
Hence  it  is  advisable  not  to  feed  cold 
milk  until  the  calf  reaches  an  age  where 
its  activity  is  sufficient  to  maintain  body 
temperature. 

Another  thing  of  importance  in  calf 
feeding  is  cleanliness.  The  point  is  of- 
ten overlooked  by  some  men  for  the 
significance  of  bacterial  action  is  not 
well  comprehended.  Nature  never  in- 
tended that  milk  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  so  precautif)ns  are  necessary 
that  all  utensils  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  dirt.  This  may  be  dune  by  scald- 
ing the  feed  pails  daily  or  sterilizing 
them  with  steam.  Too  much  milk  at  a 
feed,  too  cold  milk  or  milk  that  has 
been  contaminatefl  with  bacteria  are  the 
three  principal  causes  which  bring  on 
scours  in  young  calves  and  lower  their 
vitality  to  a  point  where  other  com- 
plications   set     in     to     stunt    growth. — 

jr.  M. 


Community  breeding  presents  the  es- 
pecial advantages  accruing  from  the 
fact  that  the  breeders,  by  a  systematic 
changing  about  through  their  neighbor- 
hood, are  enabled  to  keep  a  good  sire 
a  long  time.  Especially  is  this  true  re- 
specting the  breeding  up  of  a  milk  or 
butter-producing  herd  of  cows.  The 
use  of  one  sire  by  several  breeders  will 
enable  them  to  buy  the  best  sires  avail- 
able, because  there  will  not  be  as  much 
risk  to  each  individual  breeder.  A 
place  is  provided  where  a  large  buyer 
may  come  and  buy  all  the  stock  he 
wants  with  little  trouble.  It  will  bring 
the  buyers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  It  will  cheapen  the  shipping 
rates,  l>ecause  entire  car  lots  can  be 
shipned  at  once.  It  will  give  the  com- 
nnmitv  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
breedincT  center  for  a  certain  class  of 
stock.  It  will  tend  to  increase  the  in- 
terest in  pure-bred  stock  throughout  the 
country,  and  hence  cause  a  great  in- 
crease'in  the  quality  and  productiveness 
of  the  nation's  live  stock,  together  with 
a  great  improvement  of  our  agricultural 
conditions.  Great  results  are  possible 
in  the  improvement  of  a  breed  by  com- 
munity breeding,  because  the  bc^t  foun- 
dation stock  can  be  secured  aiid  the  co- 
operation in  selection  and  the  individual 
competition  in  breeding  the  best  will 
do  much  to  improve  the  breed. 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  30. — Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  Foust  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  Bureau's 
investigations  made  this  summer  under 
the  new  Milk  and  Cream  Act,  and  the 
Act  Prohibiting  the  Addition  to  Milk 
and  Cream  of  Dye-stuffs  and  Drugs, 
such  as  were  formerly  much  used  as 
preservatives. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  4,000 
samples  have  been  purchased  by  his 
agents  in  about  150  cities  and  towns  rep- 
resenting nearly  every  county  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  but  eight  instances 
was  formaldehyde  discovered,  six  of 
these  being  in  Allegheny  County,  one  in 
Johnstown  and  one  in  York.  No  other 
preservatives  and  no  added  dye  were 
in  any  case  detected.  This,  the  Com- 
missioner notes,  is  a  most  excellent 
showing  as  contrasted  with  the  condi- 
tions existing  a  few  3 ears  ago,  when 
such  additions  were  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

The  Commissioner  further  states  that 
the  dairy  cows  of  Pennsylvania  have 
placed  the  stamp  of  their  approval  upon 
the  new  milk  law.  Of  the  4,000  samples 
examined  only  about  200  were  found 
considerably  below  standard,  and  of 
these  about  two-thirds  were  milks,  one- 
third  creams.  The  deficiencies  found 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  cow,  but  were 
due  to  the  pump  and  the  skimmer  to 
whose  friendly  offices  some  distributors 
still  turn  for  profit. 

An  English  food  expert  once  said  of 
milk  stamlards  that  their  only  fault  was 
that  the  cow  had  not  been  consulted  in 
their  making.  This,  the  Commissioner 
adds,  can  not  fairly  be  said  of  the  pres- 
ent standards,  which  are  those  of  the 
NatifMial  (Government  and  were  adopted 
by  it  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
board  of  exi)erts  acting  under  authority 
of  Congress  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  dairy  C(»nditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioner 
to  continue  vigorously  to  enforce  the 
milk  laws,  so  that  the  people  and  more 
especially  the  children  of  the  State  may 
be  assured  of  a  good,  wholesome  supply 
of  this  important  food. 


LONG  FORGOTTEN 

A  curious  instance  of  perverted  no- 
tions regarding  the  proper  use  of  the 
Bible  is  recorded  in  the  notebook  of 
Bishop  Howe.  A  woman  in  a  small 
W^elsh  farm  house  was  taken  ill  and  a 
neighbor  went  for  a  clergyman,  who 
said  he  would  come  directly.  The 
neighbor  went  back  to  the  farm  and 
said  they  had  better  get  out  a  Bible,  as 
the  parson  might  want  to  use  it.  Where- 
upon the  farmer  told  her  she  would 
find  one.  he  thought,  at  the  bottom  of 
an  old  chest,  adding:  "Thank  goodness, 
we've  had  no  occasion  for  them  sort  of 
books  for  many  a  long  year- never  since 
the   old   cow   was   so  bad." 


THE  SCARS  OF  VICTORY 

"How's    vour   little   brother  Johnny?" 
"Sick   a-hed.      He  hurt   hisself." 
"Oh,    that's    too    bad.       How    did    he 
do  it?" 

"We  were  playing  who  could  lean  the 
furthest  out  of  the  street  car  window, 
and  he   won."— Cleveland   I'lain   Dealer. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  IN  HOC  RAISING 

Success  in  breeding  hogs  depends  in 
a  large  measure  on  a  few  fundamental 
factors  which  any  one  of  average  intel- 
ligence can  understand  and  make  use 
of  in  practice.  First,  of  course,  is  the 
man ;  he  must  have  a  liking  for  the 
business,  and  be  able  to  attend  to  its 
purely  connncrcial  aspects  with  tact  and 
judgment.  It  is  usually  safe  to  guess 
that  the  man  who  is  drawn  by  his  own 
inclinations  into  the  field  is  in  some  es- 
sential respect  qualified  to  cultivate  it. 
But  we  wish  to  deal  with  external  fac- 
tors rather  than  with  those  inhering  in 
the  man.  and  so  we  would  say  that  a 
system  of  management  which  safeguards 
health,  promotes  vitality  and  does  not 
impose  too  many  artificialities  is  to  be 
sought  by  every  breeder. 

Plenty  of  range  with  grass  and  clover 
is  essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  a 
breeding  herd.  Hogs  are  grazing  ani- 
mals, and  they  should  have  an  abund- 
ance of  green  succulence,  such  as  clo- 
ver, alfalfa  and  grass.  Next  they 
should  have  pure  water  to  drink  and 
commodious  mud  baths  in  which  to 
wallow  in  hot  weather.  If  these  are 
shaded,  the  conditions  will  l>e  ideal  for 
the  l>est  results.  If  lice  or  skin  troubles 
are  observed,  dipping  in  coal  tar  solu- 
tions should  be  practiced. 

A  sharp  lookout  for  worms  should  be 
exercised.  If  the  presence  of  worms  is 
suspected  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ad- 
ministering some  drug  or  remedy  known 
to  be  effective  in  exterminating  these 
pests. 

In  cold  weather,  when  the  herd  is 
IxMng  housed,  sleeping  quarters  should 
be  dry.  and  as  free  from  dust  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bright,  clean  straw  should  l>e  provid- 
ed for  l>edding.  The  sleeping  quarters 
should  be  disinfected  and  cleaned  as 
often   as   common    sense    may   dictate. 

Feed  roots  through  the  winter  to  keep 
the   bowels   in  good    working  order. 

Provide  free  access  to  an  abundance 
of  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been 
driven.  If  ice  water  is  depended  on 
hogs  are  not  likely  to  drink  enough 
for  best  results. 

Suckling  sows  should  be  fed  with  a 
view  to  keeping  up  their  flow  of  milk 
to  the  highest  normal  point.  Boars 
singled  out  for  future  use  should  be 
brought  to  maturity  on  balanced  rations 
sunplcmentcd  with  plenty  of  exercise. 
Gilts  should  be  similarly  managed.  Pigs 
should  not  be  kept  fat  as  butterballs 
while  making  frames  and  developing 
muscle.  Overfeeding  and  over-atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  so-called  comforts 
are  more  to  l^e  avoided  than  opposite 
conditions  in  caring  for  a  breeding  herd. 
Look  out  for  the  fundamentals:  never 
mind  alx)Ut  the  fancy  points.— B.  Ji'orld. 
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Hogs  should  be  fed  plenty  of  tissue- 
forming  food.  What  pigs  need  is  the 
kind  of  food  that  builds  lean  meat,  or- 
gans, skin,  hair,  hoof  and  bone;  not 
fat-producers.  Com  does  not  contain 
enough  flesh-forming  protein.  Corn  is 
good,  but  other  foods  must  also  be 
used  that  build  up  the  body.  The  clov- 
ers, peas,  peanuts,  rice  polish,  are  good 
to  supplement  the  corn  ration.  Cotton- 
seed meal  must  be  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  not  more  than  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  .'\ftcr  a  rest  of  one  week,  they 
may  again  be  fecf  the  meal  for  two 
weeks. 


Investigations  at  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station  during  the  past  two 
years  indicate  that  young  pigs  from  im- 
mune sows  are  highly  immune  to  chol- 
era inoculation,  but  that  if  they  are  in- 
oculated the  immunity  is  gradually  lost. 
Inoculation  with  virulent  blood  during 
this  immune  period  has  given  permanent 
immunity,  but  pen  exposure  while  nurs- 
ing has  not  given  satisfactory  results. 
A  small  amount  of  work  with  pigs  from 
susceptible  sows  indicates  that  such  pigs 
do  not  have  any  important  immunity  at 
birth. 


PIGS 

From  F.  H.  Dow,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  young  pigs 
sold  for  so  high  a  price  as  they  did  the 
last  spring;  the  price  perhaps,  discour- 
aged some  persons  from  buying  a  pig 
from  which  to  grow  their  own  pork  for 
next  year's  family  use.  This,  however, 
will  very  likely  be  found  to  be  a  mis- 
take. There  is  little  question  whatever 
that  next  fall  will  see  pork  well  up  in 
l>rice.  and  the  man  who  has  a  little  farm 
and  can  grow  his  own  pork  will  find 
himself  much  better  off  than  if  he  has 
none  and  is  dependent  on  the  market. 
All  in  all,  just  about  the  best  plan  is 
to  get  one  or  two  pigs  in  the  fall,  feed 
them  well  and  next  year  have  some  nice 
pork  for  the  family  and  perhaps  a  little 
to  sell. 


DOUBLE  THE  PIG  CROP 

Are  you  going  to  have  a  second  crop 
of  pics?  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  one  litter.  In 
the  days  when  farm  buildings  were 
poor,  it  was  thought  that  spring  pigs 
were  the  only  profitable  program.  With 
warm  houses,  the  fall  litters  may  be 
even  more  profitable.  The  hog  by  na- 
ture was  designed  to  bear  offispring 
twice  a  year.  It  is  certainly  better, 
under  fair  conditions,  to  have  half  as 
many  breeders  produce  as  many  hogs 
as  twice  their  number.  A  hog  that 
bears  only  six  or  eight  of  her  kind  a 
year  is  an  expensive  boarder  for  six 
months  when  she  is  doing  nothing  but 
turn  profit. 


PRIZE    CORN    GROWER 

An  exponent  of  the  rewards  of  agri- 
culture and  bearing  a  badge  which  pro- 
claims him  the  champion  corn  grower 
of  the  world,  fifteen-year-old  Jerry 
Moore  of  Soth  Callina,  Suh !  reached 
New  York  yesterday  on  the  steamship 
Iroquois  under  the  escort  of  a  party  of 
Carolina  and  Alabama  newspaper  and 
business  men  who  are  on  their  w^ay  to 
Boston  to  attend  the  third  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association 
of  Advertising  Clul>s. 

The  delegation  wants  the  association 
to  know  what  opportunities  the  South 
offers  for  agriculture  and  wishes  to  di- 
vert to  its  fertile  fields  the  emigration 
which  recently  set  in  toward  Canada 
and  brought  Jerry  and  his  badge  along 
to  show  what  Carolina  farms  are  ca- 
pable of  producing. 

Even  in  the  great  corn-growing  States 
of  the  West.  lOO  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
counted  a  very  high  average.  Jerry 
raised  228  bushels  on  one  acre — a 
world's  record,  his  sponsors  claim. 
For  this  achievement  the  youth  was 
awarded  a  $20  prize  at  the  Atlantic 
States  Exposition,  the  county  prize  of 
$20,  a  $40  cultivator  and  a  ton  of  ferti- 


lizer, valued  at  $25.  The  United  States 
Government  bought  forty  bushels  of  his 
corn  at  $4  a  bushel  for  seed  distribu- 
tion.     The  rest  he  sold  at  $1   a  bushel. 

"The  educational  work  undertaken  in 
our  State,"  said  H.  M.  Ayer,  editor  of 
the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Times,  "is  a  mat- 
ter of  tremendous  importance.  Before 
the  farmers  began  to  use  their  brains 
as  well  as  their  muscles  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre  was  consid- 
ered good.  The  average  yield  now  is 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  farmers  now  are  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  any  class  and  becoming  more  so 
every  year. 

"This  boy  will,  with  his  young 
brother,  and  no  other  assistance,  easily 
dear  $2,000  from  their  farm  products 
this  year.  How  many  city  boys  of 
the  same  age  can  do  the  same?" 


ASSAILS    BROTHER    OF    POST-OF- 
FICE    DEPARTMENT    OFFICIAL 

Washington,  July  27.— The  charge 
was  made  l>efore  the  House  Committee 
investigating  the  Post  Office  x^enart- 
ment  that  Leonard  Goodwin,  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  and  brother  of  Russell  P. 
Goodwin,  assistant  attorney-general  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  was  exploit- 
ing mail  order  houses  throughout  the 
country,  telling  them  he  could  arrange 
any  trouble  they  might  have  through  a 
denial  of  mail   privileges,  etc. 

The  charge  was  made  by  E.  G. 
Lewis,  president  of  a  publishing  com- 
pany in  St.  Louis,  recently  denied  the 
second-class  mail  privilege. 


One  day  a  minister  met  a  boy  whom 
he  had  previously  known,  with  a  bundle 
on  his  shoulders.  Knowing  how  much 
trouble  his  parents  had  had  to  find  a 
position  for  him,  he  asked  him  where 
he  was  going? 

"Home,"'  said  the  boy.  "I  have  left 
that  place." 

"Why?"  asked  the  cleric. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  boy,  "soon 
after  I  went  there,  the  old  sow  died, 
and  we  ate  her.  then  the  cow  died  and 
we  ate  her,  and  yesterday  the  old 
gran<lmother    died   and    I    ran    away." 


"How  fast  can  your  motor  car  go?" 
"It    depends,"    replied    Mr.    Chuggins, 

gloomily,  "on   who  is  timing  it,   myself 

or  a  policeman." 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS,  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER    WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larRc  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not  tell  you  all  here, 
but  I  have  Roars  and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2 
to  6  months  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  iired 
and  boars  ready  for  service. .  ( luernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  rup|)ies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  st«Kk  must 
Ko  and  will  be  sold.  M.  R.  Turkeys,  Harred 
an«l  White  I'.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
I  ^ogs. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  CochranviUe.  Pa. 
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WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE 

The  public  hearing  on  the  Kelly  reso- 
lution for  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in 
Pennsylvania  proved,  by  the  testimony 
of  men  who  know,  that  direct  legisla- 
tion is  the  one  reform  this  country 
needs.  Senators  Clapp  and  Owen  did 
not  theori:ite.  The  future  is  to  be  judg- 
ed only  by  the  past.  By  actual  usage 
and  experience  it  is  proved  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum 

Is   not  an  experirnent. 
Is  not  an   innovation. 
Safeguards  the  rights  of  property. 
Compels  stability  of  government. 
Eflfectually  does  awav  with  the  Boss. 
Eliminates   the   "pinch  bill." 
Assures   honesty   of    administration. 
Establishes    real    representative    gov- 
ernment. 

Compels   advance  of  education. 

It  is  the  one  reform  worthy  the  united 
support  of  liberty  loving  Americans. 
It  should  have  your  thought  and  sup- 
port. Regardless  of  every  other  affilia- 
tion, as  a  patriotic  American  only.  VVill 
you  enroll  now  to  fight  for  the  adoption 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  law  in 
New  Jersey? 


GRANGE   PRINCIPLES 

See  to  it  that  they  are  discussed  in 
your  locality,  in  your  home  and  in  your 
community.  Build  sentiment  upon  them. 
Your  Legislative  Conunittee  can  not 
hope  to  succeed  in  your  interest  unless 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  proved 
to  be  with  it.  Let  your  Representative 
and  State  Senator  know  that  you  de- 
sire these  laws,  also  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  Start  now 
to  write  cards  to  them.  Have  your 
neighbors  do  likewise. 

STATE    ISSUES. 

1.  Equalization   of   Taxation. 

(a)  By  relieving  real  estate  of  ta.xa- 
tion  by  increasing  state  appropria- 
tions for  local  purposes;  viz.,  schools 
and  roads. 

(b)  A  law  to  pay  to  school  districts 
the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  for 
the  minimum   school  term. 

(c)  An  appropriation  from  the  state 
to  townships  (having  cash  road  tax) 
of  100  per  cent  of  tax  raised  by  town- 
ships for  road  purposes  up  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  per  mile.  (This 
is  similar  to  school  appropriations.) 

(d)  The  enforcement  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision,  for  taxing  all 
classes  of  subjects  uniformly. 

2.  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Rc- 

eall. 
(a)  As  it  applies  to  all  branches  of 
local  governments  and  to  all  matters 
which  affect  the  public  in  the  differ- 
ent units  of  government.  (This 
means  local  option  on  all  subjecis  as 
well  as  upon  the  traffic  in  liquor.) 

N.\TIONAL     ISSUES. 

We  favor  Parcels  Post. 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  favor  the  conservation  of  our  tim- 
ber and  mineral  lands  and  water 
powers. 

We   favor  a  graduated  income  tax. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  centralized  bank. 

We  are  opposed  to  Ship  Subsidv. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home. 


What  we  want  in  New  Jersey  is  a 
duplicate  Oregon  law.  Pennsylvania 
stands  a  better  show  to  get  these  laws 
on  the  statutes  than  New  Jersey  does 
at  present.  If  these  laws  are  good  for 
Pennsylvania  they  are  good  for  every 
state  in  the  Union.  You  do  not  do  your 
duty    unless    you   agitate. 


Let  your  Representative  and  Senator 
know  now — right  away — that  you  favor 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  Tell  him 
you  want  a  chance  to  vote  upon  it  and 
that  you  favor  it  because  it  will  make 
government  responsive  'to  the  people. 


WHAT    IS    DIRECT   LEGISLATION? 

One  of  the  best  explanations  of  Direct 
Legislation  is  the  following  by  (Governor 
John  Shaforth  of  Colorado,  who  was 
elected  on  a  Popular  Government  plat- 
form. We  commend  it  to  the  thought- 
ful perusal  and  study  of  every  reader : 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum 

The  tw(j  most  important  measures  that 
have  been  devised  by  men  to  compel 
true  representative  government  in  states 
and  cities,  are  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum laws.  The  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded  are  those  which  find 
expression  in  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  statement  that  "the 
just  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
The  Initiative 

The  initiative  law  is  that  which  gives 
to  the  people  the  right  hy  petition  to 
compel  the  submission  of  proposed  or- 
dinances and  laws  to  the  voters  of  the 
city  or  state,  and  makes  them  effective 
by  a  majority  vote.  The  law  in  Colo- 
rado provides  that  citizens  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  eight  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast 
at  the  last  preceding  general  election 
may  sign  and  file  in  the  office  of  tho 
Secretarv  of   State,   four  months  before 
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a  general  election,  a  petition  for  the 
passage  of  any  law,  setting  forth  in  full 
such  proposed  law.  Thereupon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  publish  the  pro- 
posed law,  with  notice  that  the  question 
of  its  adoption  will  be  submitted  at  the 
next  general  election  to  the  voters,  who 
shall,  by  a  short  designation  printed  on 
the  ballot,  vote  for  or  against  the  same. 
If  the  law  is  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  the  measure  becomes 
a  law  of  the  state.  As  it  is  laborious 
and  expensive  to  procure  the  signatures 
of  the  requisite  number  of  voters  to  the 
petition,  the  Legislature  is  always  ap- 
pealed to  first  to  enact  the  measure. 

Under  our  form  of  government  all 
laws  are  supposed  to  represent  the  vyill 
of  the  majority.  Tluii  l>v  what  line 
of  reasoning  can  pe«M)le  object  to  the 
\v\\\  of  that  majority  iK-ing  expressed 
directly  by  the  people  who  constitute 
that  majority?  True  representative 
government  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  corrective  of  retiring 
legislators  from  olfice  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  is  too  remote  to  be  effect- 
ive. The  law  of  the  initiative  removes 
the  temi)tation  of  the  legislator  to  vote 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  because 
it  removes  the  interest  of  those  seek- 
ing special  privileges  or  the  defeat  of 
popular  nieasmes  in  his  vote.  The  great 
corporate  interests  will  not  spend  money 
in  endeavoring  to  get  legislators,  or 
members  of  councils  to  vote  against 
measures  desired  by  the  people,  when 
they  know  that  the  people  can,  at  their 
own  initiative,  present  for  passage  be- 
fore the  voters  of  a  city  or  state  the 
same  measures.  The  only  resort  of 
such  interests  then  will  be  in  the  at- 
temnt  to  bribe  the  people,  and  it  will 
1  e  founrl  that  it  is  impossible  to  corrupt 
the  maiority  of  an  entire  city  or  state. 
Even  if  this  could  be  done  they  would 
find  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  and, 
consequently,  would  not  be  undertaken. 

lender  the  nitiative  the  appeal   in   be- 
half of  measures  must  be  to  the  reason 
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Jhe  Luxury  Of  A  IakeTrip 

Where  will  you  spend  your  summer  vacmion? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trios  weekly 
between  Toledo.  Detroit.  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Qeveland 
and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
b«  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 3th  to  Sep- 
tember 1 0th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip.— Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  CleveUiul.  Daring  July  and 
Aoonst.— BaUroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis.  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan.Pres.  A.  A.  Schantz,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 
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and  not  to  selfish  motives,  and  hence 
is  a  great  educator  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  the  electors 
do  vote  on  measures  sul)mittcd.  and  that 
they  vote  intelligently  upon  the  same. 
For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
the  vote  in  1904.  upon  the  direct  pri- 
mary law,  with  direct  selection  of  United 
SijUes  Senators,  received  56,205  votes 
in  its  f:i\<-r  to  16,354  votes  in  the  op- 
position; u|)on  the  local  option  law  in 
that  state,  43.3 1 6  votes  were  in  favor, 
to  40.  m;.S  votes  against  the  measure. 
In  \iKi^  in  the  same  state,  the  recall 
])ower  on  public  officials  was  adopted 
i)y  a  vote  of  58.381  to  31,002,  and  the 
corrupt  practices  act,  governing  elec- 
tion*^, at  the  same  time  was  adopted  hy 
a  vote  of  54,042  to  31.031.  When  it 
was  considered  that  the  total  vote  in 
the  state  of  Oregon  in  1904  was  85.595 
and  in  i<x>^.  110,590  it  can  he  readily 
seen  that  great  interest  is  taken  Viy  the 
people  in  the  measures  submitted  hy 
the   initiative   law. 

The  submission  of  measures  hy  the 
initiative  law  is  simply  the  exercise  of 
a  well  recognized  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary law.  Any  member  of  a  de- 
liberative l-.ody  has  the  right  to  rise  and 
make  a  motion ;  the  chairman  will  rec- 
ogni;^e  the  motion  if  a  second  or  such 
number  of  seconds  as  may  he  rerpiired 
hy  the  by-laws,  can  he  obtained.  Then 
the  motion  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  members.  The  motion,  and  its  sec- 
onds, are  in  reality  the  petition,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  supporters  un- 
der the  initiative  law.  and  under  the 
same  parlianientary  principles  the  peti- 
tion, or  motion  is  then  subiuitted  to 
the  voters.  There  can  be  nothing  rad- 
ical in  invoking  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple the  same  principle  of  parliamentary 
law  that  has  governed  all  deliberative 
Ixidies  for  centuries. 
The  Referendum 

The  referendum  is  a  measure  by 
which  the  people  may  annul  laws  en- 
acted by  legislative  l)odies.  It  provides 
that  upon  the  petition  of  citizens  to 
the  number  of  five  per  cent  of  those  who 
voted  at  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
tion, any  law.  or  ordinance,  enacted 
may  be  suspended  in  its  operation  until 
the  people  of  the  state  or  city  shall  de- 
cide hy  a  vf»te  upon  whether  the  same 

(Continued   on   t>agc   ti.) 
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Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Tests  show  where 
these  shflls  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
— number  of  egga, 
33;  weight  of  egrgs, 
1 4  R  9 . 6  Krammea. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days- number 
of  vgfrs,  C;  weight  of  ejrps,  a'lT.fi  grammes.  Ihis  is 
convinnnff  arifiiment  whv  every  poultry  bouse  or 
yard  sliould  have  tliem.  'They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipmint. 

B«lle  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carlx)nate  of  Lime  in  natural  form   and 
acts  as  a  RTit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
p^^-ultry  f<K)d  on   the  market.      Write  for  Free 
CataloKiie  to 
LOUI9    ORKBB,       BALnmORK,   MO. 


POULTRY 

Parched  or  burnt  corn  may  be  profit- 
ably fed  to  chickens  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  affords  an  agreeable  change 
and  .serves  nearly  the  same  purpose  as 
charcoal.  Oats,  corn,  wheat,  or  even 
bran,  will  be  readily  eaten  by  hens  when 
they  have  been  regularly  fed  on  a  same- 
iKss  of  diet,  and  such  food  will  greatly 
aid  in  arresting  diarrhoea  or  other 
bowel  dis(jrders. 


WASHINGTON    WAKES   UP 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad 
vises  cresol,  carbolic  acid,  or  any  of 
the  well-advertised  coal-tar  dips,  as 
the  best  materials  to  use  in  spraying  the 
hen  houses.  Commercial  cresol  is  a 
c<»al-tar  product  and  may  he  obtained 
from  the  druggist  at  about  thirty  cents 
a  pound.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  any  of  it  upon  the  face  or  hands, 
as  it  will  cause  intense  smarting. 


Here  is  a  well-recommended  summer 
hopper  ration  for  stimulating  egg  pro- 
duction when  hens  are  coni'med  to  runs : 
TOO  pounds  of  corn  chop.  100  pounds  of 
bran,  100  pounds  of  shorts,  lOO  pounds 
of  alfalfa  meal.  20  pounds  oil  meal,  and 
JO  pounds  of  wheat  meal.  Mi.x  in  this 
one  pint  of  salt  and  two  pints  of  cay- 
enne pepi)er  and  keep  in  a  hopper  at  all 
times.  This  mixture  should  l>e  made 
into  a  wet  mash  each  day  as  wanted  by 
adding  milk  or  water  enough  to  m.'ike 
it  hold  together.  If  they  will  not  eat 
it   dry,  wet  it  until  they  get  used  to  it 


A  Kansas  poultryman  writes:  If  you 
find  mites  in  possession  of  yoin-  luii 
house,  or  chicken  coops,  put  the  wash 
l)oiler  on  the  stove,  fill  with  clear  water 
or  suds  and  heat  to  a  boiling.  1  clean 
the  house  and  coops  and  then  apply  the 
hot  water  to  roots  and  walls  with  a  long 
handled  dipper.  This  will  prove  very 
effective  but  if  the  pests  are  very  bad 
repeat  the  dose  in  a  week  and  after  that 
once  every  two  or  three  weeks  through 
the  summer. 


The  Indiana  station  has  found  :  (  i  ) 
If  skinnuilk  is  added  to  the  ration  fed 
t.)  vfiung  chickens,  it  will  increase  the 
consumption  of  other  foods  given.  (2) 
The  u:reat  increase  in  average  gain  is 
coincident  with  the  periods  when  the 
greatest  amount  of  skimmilk  is  con- 
sumed. (3)  Skinunilk  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  fofid  for  young  chickens 
during  the  hot.  dry  weather,  and  be- 
comes of  less  importance  as  the  chick- 
ens grow  older  and  the  weather  In- 
comes cooler. 

Kaw  hamburger  steak  fed  to  confined 
chicks  in  small  doses  once  a  day  makes 
tlutn  grow  fast  and  takes  the  place  of 
bugs  and  wortus.  Never  allow  llieni  to 
make  a  full  meal  of  it.  or  any  other 
food  for  that  matter.  unles>  it  is  con\- 
posed  of  a  variety  of  grains, 


Postal   System   to  be   Investigated 


Washington — The  Senate  has  passed 
the  Bourne  resolution  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
United  States  and  to  determine  what 
changes  are  necessary,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  possible  establishment  of 
a   parcels   post. 


Yes.  at  last  Congress  is  to  investigate 
the  express  thievery  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  indifferent  law-makcrs  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  L'se 
these  Parcels  Post  Ixjosters  by  cutting 
them  out  and  t^astin^i  them  on  to  every 
piece  of  mail  matter  you  send  out. 
Send  one  to  your  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  occasionally. 
Next  month  the  Blooded  Stock  Farmer 
will  bring  you  a  fresh  supply.  Let  them 
know  where  you  stand. 


To  insure  tlie  lowest  cost  <jf  living,  the 
widest  opnortunitics  for  petting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efticient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


AVWTIOD— A     I'AIIC  KI,S     IM>ST. 

Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
C(  Is  post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  1 1  pounds. 
.\  cheap  local   parcels   post   on   rural   routes. 

Blooded  Stock   l-armcr  Progress  League. 


\%A\TKD— A    I'AIK  KI.S    l»(>ST.         | 

Immediate  Nced.s — (lencral  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cetits  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds. 
A  cheap  local   i)arcels   i>ost   on  rural   routes. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


WAXTMIJ— A    I'AIK  I<:LS    I»0ST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
srrvice    is    an    im|)erative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

Miss  ^'oung— "In  Turkey  a  woman 
doesn't  know  her  husband  muil  after 
she's    married    him." 

Mrs.  \Vedd— "Why  mention  Turkey 
especially?" 


I 
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FIELD,  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD 

The  right  time  to  cut  peas  and  oats 
for  hay  is  when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk. 
When  you  pinch  the  grain  and  the  milk 
spurts  out,  cut  them.  The  peas  should 
he  formed  in  the  pod,  but  should  l>e  soft 
like  the  oats.  Do  not  delay  after  this 
time.  Cure  them  just  as  you  would 
clover  hay.  The  best  way  is  to  cut 
them  down  in  the  morning,  run  the  ted- 
der over  them  and  rake  in  windrows 
toward  evening,  put  in  cocks  and  let 
them  cure  in  the  cock,  although  they 
can  be  cured  in   windrows  if  preferred. 

Again,  we  say,  stir  the  soil !  It  needs 
cultivation  now  more  than  ever ;  not  to 
kill  the  weeds  alojie.  but  to  conserve 
the  moisture  and  aerate  the  grcjund. 
The  sf)il  needs  air  in  order  that  the 
element  of  oxygen  can  get  to  the  roots 
and  Iniild  up  a  vigorous  plant  life.  The 
man  who  keeps  his  cultivator  going 
will  l)e  the  man  who  has  a  full  corn 
crop  and  a  full  pockethook  in  October. 

Many  men  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  Imsy  by  continually 
crying.  "I  really  haven't  the  time."  But, 
the  successful  men  are  those  who  al- 
ways have  time  for  everything  that 
counts   because   thev   do   not    waste   it. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  Kdgar 
Briggs'  great  hook  covers  every 
branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profus  and 
siiccess  with  poultry:  shows  how  to 
make  the  1  est  poultry  food  from  10 
to  15c  ner  bushel.  Briggs'  System 
calls  for  less  equipment,  labor  and 
expense  than  any  other  plan  and  by 
it  one  man  can  easily  care  for  2,000 
layers  and  ,^.000  chicks.  Price  with 
Poultry  Success  one  year,  only  $1.00. 

//  you  have  but  limited  sf>tice  you 
should  set  our  new  book 


*'The  Smith  Method  of 
Poultry  Keeping' 


.»» 
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winch  gives  the  best,  most  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  and  care  required  to  the  min- 
inunn  and  docs  not  require  elaborate 
equipment.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  larger  plants.  Price  including 
Poultry  Success  for  one  year  only 
$1.00. 

OUR  GRK.AT  SPRCI.XL  LIMITED 
TIMK  OFFERS. 

I*or  $r.Go  we  will  send  ynn  vonr 
<-l()ice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine,   for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poulfrx  Success 
for  one  year. 

.Send  ^oc  for  ci>])v  of  onr  latest 
book.  "Un-to-l)ate  Poultry  Houses 
and    Appliances."       It    will   help   vou. 

Regidar  subscrij)tion  price  50c  per 
year.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal published;  Jist  vear;  60  to  164 
pages;  best  writers;  beautiftd.ly  illus- 
trated ;  saninlc  copy  free.  Send  for 
Free  Booklet  Containiuii  SJanv  of 
thr  Brip'j:s  Sci  rcl.s-  and  Other 
I  '')hi(i!)le  fiifonnatinii. 
THE  A.  D.  HOSTERMAN  CO., 
Springfield,    Ohio. 


Makelfbur 

CORN 

A  Double- 
ft-ofifc  Crop 
This  Ye  ar 


You  can  do  this  by  harvesting  the  whole  crop  right— at  the  right  time. 
You  will  then  get  40  per  cent  more  feeding  value  than  if  you  harvest 
only  the  ears — because  the  ears  represent  only  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
feeding  value  of  the  crop— the  other  40  per  cent  being  in  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  husks. 

If  you  have  been  wasting  the  corn  stalks  by  leaving  them  in  the  field 
until  dried  by  the  wind  and  sun,  and  leached  by  the  rain,  you  have  been 
losing  40  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  your  corn  crop.  Yet  the  stalks 
have  taken  no  extra  labor  or  land  to  produce.  They  are  there,  ready  to 
be  turned  into  roughage  worth  about  $5.00  a  ton  or  $15.00  an  acre. 

Increase  the  profit  from  your  corn  crop  by  going  through  the  field 
rapidly,  with  an 

I  H  C  Corn  Binder 

Choose  a  Deering,  McConnick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne — each  and  every  one 
tried  on  thousands  of  farms  and  proved  100  per  cent  right.  One  man  and 
a  team  drives  right  along  through  the  field,  cutting  and  binding  the  stalks 
into  bundles  and  throwing  them  out  into  piles  ready  for  shocking,  all  in 
one  operation,  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

If  you  harvest  the  stalks  by  hand,  the  profits  leak  out  of  your  pocket  in 
wages  and  because  of  inferior  stover.  The  whole  crop  must  be  harvested 
pr(;rcptly,  rapidly,  just  when  the  ears  begin  to  glaze,  in  order  to  keep  all 
the  protein,  starch,  and  sugar  stored  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  husks.  Why 
waste  this  40  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  that  is  represented  by  the  stalks? 
You  plant  100  per  cent  right — you  cultivate  100  per  cent  right — so  don't 
let  old  fashioned  harvesting  rob  you  of  40  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value. 
Get  an  I  H  C  Corn  Binder.  Let  it  harvest  the  ears  and  the  stalks,  quickly 
and  economically.    Then  put  the  whole  crop  through  an — 

I  H  C  Husker  and  Shredder 

A  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Piano  husker  and  shred- 
der will  save  half  the  cost  and  time  of  husking,  and 
shred  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  husks  so  that 
the  stock  will  eat  all  the  stover. 


IHC 

Service  Bnreao 

The  Bureau  is  a 
cicarinar  house  of 
.'ivrricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  Icarn 
the  best  ways  of 
d'ling  thinjrs  on 
the  farm,  ami  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 

froblems    to    the 
H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


Take  the  matter  up  with  the  I  H  C 
local  dealer  who  handles  any  of  these 
machines  and  get  the  facts  from  him. 
If  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  catalogue 
and  any  special  information  you  desire. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America 

(IncorporaltU) 


USA 


The  man  who  feeds  what  he  has  It  takes  a  wise  man  to  discern  bc- 
raised  on  his  own  place  carefully  hus-  twiiii  the  Rold  and  the  bat:  that  holds  it. 
hands  the  manure  and  puts  it  hack  onto 
the  land  is  the  man  who  will  huy  his 
neighl)or"s  farm  in  the  fnlure;  while  the 
man  who  liatds  all  lie  raises  to  the  ele- 
vator is  the  man  who  sooner  <jr  later 
will  sell  his  farm. 


Take  care  of  your  company  and  your 
character  will  come  near  taking  care  of 
itself. 


Page  Ten 

THE  VALUE  OF  PARTIES 

We   consider   this   an   opportune   time 
to  call   attention  to  some   facts  pertain- 
ing  to   political   parties,   and  candidates 
who    hope    to    be    elected    because    they 
have    been    faithful    to    some     political 
party.       In   the    lirst    place,    a    political 
party   is   not    necessarily   a   part   of   the 
government.       Such    parties   are   only    a 
convenience     in    nominating    candidates 
and    conducting    elections.       Candidates 
can   be   nominated    and    elected    without 
the    assistance    of    any   party   as    such. 
Another  matter  the  voters  should  thor- 
oughly understand,  and  that  is  that  the 
sc-veral  county  and  state  offices  are  not 
the    property   of   any   political    party,   to 
R'    doled    i)Ut    to    candidates    who    have 
served  their  party  faithfully.      That  the 
policy    that    to    the    victors    belong    the 
spoils  has   prevailed    for   many   years  in 
this  republic,  we   freely  admit,  but  such 
a    policy    is    to    Ix'    condemned    because 
sr.ch  a  system   permits  practices  by  the 
party    in    power    that    otherwise    would 
not  "be    tolerated,   because    the    interests 
of  the  party  are  put  ahead  of  the  inter- 
ests  of   the    people    or    of    the    govern- 
ment.      While    it   is   true   that   an    inde- 
pendent  spirit   is   permeating  the   ranks 
of  the  voters  still  in  many  minds  there 
yet   exists   the   idea   that   fealty  to  some 
political    i^arty    is    e(|uivalent    to    loyalty 
to  the  government.       Such   people   need 
enlightening.      The  power  of  the  politi- 
cal l)oss  is  dependent  on  such  party  loy- 
altv,   therefore   the    strictly    party   paper 
and   the    party   Imdss     do     all     in     their 
power  to  foster  this  party-serving  spirit, 
(ieorge   Washington   saw   the   dangers 
that    would     arise    on    account     of     the 
partv    spirit,    and.    in    his    farewell    ad- 
dress,    warned     the     American     people 
against  it.      After  speaking  of  the  harm 
tiiat  conies    from   such   party    spirit,   he 
savs : 

"Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind  (which,  neverthe- 
less, ought  not  to  l)e  entirely  out  of 
sight),  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  the 
duty  of  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. 

"It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pnhhc 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill-founded  iealousics  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one 
part  against  another,  foments  occasion- 
ally riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
rrption.  which  find  a  facilitated  access 
to  the  gmernment  itself  through  the 
channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the 
policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are 
subject  to  the  policy  and  will  of  an- 
other. 

"There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  government,  and 
.serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  rnonar- 
chial  cast,  nartiotism  may  look  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the 
popular  character,  in  governments  pure- 
ly elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. From  their  natural  tenden- 
cv  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salu- 
tary purpose.  And  there  being  con- 
■^tant  dancer  of 'excess,  the  eflFort  ought 
to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform 
\ieilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into 
flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should 
consume.'' 
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Under  the  conditions  that  existed  fifty 
years  ago,  there  may  have  been  some 
honor  in  voting  a  straight  party  ticket, 
but  in  this  day,  when  any  and  all  po- 
litical parties  are  being  used  by  the 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  big  business,  to 
further  their  own  ends,  regardless  of 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  mass  of 
people,  the  straight  party  ticket  voter 
bas  nothing  to  his  credit  to  boast  of. 
The  thinking,  independent  voter  splits 
the  ticket,  and  votes  for  the  l)est  men 
on  the  several  tickets,  regardless  of 
their  politics.  Remember,  it's  not  some 
political  party  that  we  want  to  ix^r- 
pctuate.  but  good  government. — Ralston 
Herald. 


CONDUCTOR    MET   HIS    MATCH 

"Tickets,"  said  the  wiry  little  con- 
ductor as  he  confronted  a  300-pound 
(jerman    woman. 

".\ch!  I  haf  lost  my  ticket  what  I 
should    come    back    by   once." 

Conductor — "I  am  sorry,  madam,  but 
you  v/ill  be  ol)ligcd  to  pay  your  fare 
again." 

Woman — "Nein.  nein.  I  paid  you 
this   morning   already.       I    vill    nicht." 

Several  times  the  conductor  returned 
to  reason  with  her.  but  each  time  was 
met  with  a  more  decided  refusal  than 
the  last.  Finally,  losing  patience,  tlie 
conductor   said  : 

"Madam,  if  you  do  not  pay  your  fare 
at  once  I  shall  have  to  stop  the  train 
and   put  you   oflF." 

Woman  (half-rising  and  shaking  liir 
fist  at  him) — "What!  put  me  off.  you 
say?  Vhen  you  say  dat  some  more  by 
me  T  make  vmi  the  train  off  and  no 
stop   it   either." 
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Dictionary 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER? 
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t     '^  TION,   covering  every 
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shall  be  annulled.  The  petition  to  refer 
the  law  or  ordinance  to  the  people  mnst 
be  tiled  within  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  thereof  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  one  case,  or  with  the  city 
clerk  in  the   other. 

Often  we  find  that  a  Legislature  or  a 
city  council  has  passed  a  measure  which 
is  outrageous  in  its  provisions,  and  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  people.  When 
such  action  occurs,  people  denounce  it, 
cry  out  against  the  shame,  and  some- 
times threaten  with  the  halter  the  men 
who  are  guilty  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
public  trust,  but  this  can  do  no  good 
under  the  present  system.  The  law 
still  remains ;  the  summary  execution  of 
the  guilty  parties  would  be  criminal 
acts  themselves  and  should  not  be  tol- 
erated, but  the  guilty  parties  are  per- 
permitted  to  remain  in  office,  wielding 
such  power  as  they  may  possess  by  vir- 
tue of  their  position,  in  influencing  the 
votes  to  maintain  them  or  their  party  in 
office.  By  the  time  the  next  general 
election  is  held  many  other  issues  have 
grown  up  and  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  concentrate  the  odium  of 
the  passage  of  such  outrageous  meas- 
ures upon  the  candidates  responsible 
therefor.  The  sanctity  of  this  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  can,  upon  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  a  legislative 
act,  always  be  relied  upon.  It  is  al- 
ways satisfactory  when  the  election  is 
fair.  The  principle  of  the  referendum 
is  not  radical.  In  every  state  in  the 
Union,  for  a  century,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  refer  many  questions  to  the 
people.  The  question  of  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  the  constitution ;  the 
local  option  law ;  the  issuance  of  bonded 
indebtedness ;  and  many  local  laws,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
state  or  locality  with  most  gratifying 
results. 

The  submission  of  laws  by  the  refer- 
endum is  also  the  exercise  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  parliamentary  law. 
When  a  chairman  of  a  meeting  decides 
a  matter  submitted  to  him,  it  is  always 
the  right  of  a  member  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  provided  his 
appeal  receives  the  number  of  seconds 
provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  such  or- 
ganization. His  appeal  and  seconds 
correspond  with  his  petition  and  sec- 
onds under  the  referendum  law.  and 
the  chairman  of  such  meeting  must  sub- 
mit the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers just  as  the  question  is  submitted 
under  the  referendum  law  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  This  principle  of  parlia- 
mentarv  law  has  been  in  existence  for 
centuries  with  the  approval  of  all  and 
it  can  not  be  detrimental  to  have  such 
principles  extended  to  the  voters  of 
the  state. 

Under  the  initiative  and  referendum 
law  the  legislator  no  longer  becomes 
the  imnortant  personage,  upon  whose 
vote  mighty  questions  are  determined, 
and  consequently  the  great  corporate 
interests  no  longer,  by  direction  or  in- 
direction, will  seek  to  influence  his 
vote.  The  mighty  power  then  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  people  and  the  great  in- 
terests must  present  measures  which 
the  people  believe  are  right  in  order  to 
get  them  ratified  by  the  referendum  vote. 

The  contention  that  the  people  will 
enact  unwise  measures  is  predicatc<l 
unon  the  theory  that  they  are  incapable 
of   self-government.      Inasmuch   as   the 


^  Ihe  Firsl  Step  In 
^  Scientific  Farming  Is 
An  I HC  Manure  Spreader 
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You  will  never  get  the  most  out  o!  your  soil,  until  it  is  properly 
fertilized.    And  it  will  never  be  properly  fertilized  until  you 
use  a  good  manure  spreader,  because  the  use  of  a  spreader 
will  enable  you  to  overcome  the  practice  of  spreading  on  one  acre 
what  should  be  used  on  two.     Why  delay  the  profits  that  are  right- 
fully yours?    Why  not  look  into  this  manure  spreader  proposition 
at  once?  Learn  the  many  reasons  why  thousands  of  other  progressive 
farmers  are  having  such  great  success  with  I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders. 
When  you  examine  one  of  these  spreaders,  note  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  great  strength  of  the  working  parts;  note  that  the  beater 
driving  gear  is  held  in  a  single  casting,  thus  there  is  no  binding  nor 
cutting   of  parts  caused  by  the  gearing  springing  out  of  alignment. 
Notice  the  roller  bearing  support  for  the  apron  which  reduces  the  draft 
of  the  machine;  operate  the  convenient  levers;  notice  how  quickly  and 
easily  the  feed  changing  device  can  be  shifted,  and  the  wide  range  of 
adjustment. 

Com  King       Cloverleaf 
Kemp  20th  Century 

Each  of  these  famous  I  H  C  Spreaders  is  sim- 
ple, strong,  and  durable  in  every  part.  Each  is 
instantly  adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy  as 
your  judgment  tells  you  is  best  for  the  soil, 
whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  farm,  or 
whether  you  want  a  spreader  for  orchard  use — 
there  is  an  I  H  C  that  will  suit  your  requirements. 

Why  not  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  at  once? 
Let  him  tell  you  why  I  H  C  Spreaders  are  so  re- 
markably successful.  Get  catalogues  from  him,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  any  information  you 
desire. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


IHC 

Service  Borean 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing:  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
dolnsr  thingrs  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 
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end  of  all  government  is  ihc  happiness 
of  its  citizens,  is  it  not  ahsnrd  to  con- 
tend that  people  will  hurt  thoniselvcs 
hy  their  own  votes  upon  measures  suh- 
niitted  to  themselves?  !)<•  you  believe 
that  the  average  legislator  can  decide 
for  you  what  you  want  better  than  you 
can  decide  for  yourself? 

The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  tools  by  whicli  they  can  force 
the  enactment  of  frnod  measures ;  laws 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  favor. 
Under  them  infamous  laws  ran  not  Ix' 
enacted  and  corrupt  and  untrustworthy 


officials,  when  detected,  can  not  longer 
represent  a  good  constituency.  The 
rule  of  the  people,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  most  important  question  of  the  age. 
The  people  become  indignant  on  ac- 
count of  the  repeated  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  public  <luty  by  men  who  pledg- 
ed reforms  and  then  after  election  for- 
got and  deliberately  repudiated  the 
same.  The  public  becomes  incensed  at 
tl :e  legislators  and  members  of  city 
councils  who  are  continually  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  people  and  voting  against 
wholesome  legislation  at  the  instance 
of    gigantic   corporations. 
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TESTED  RECIPES 

Red  Currant  Jelly — This  jelly  is  made 
without  cooking.  Do  not  stem  the  cur- 
rants, but  squeeze  through  a  coarse 
cloth.  Weigh  instead  of  measuring  and 
for  each  pound  of  juice  allow  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Mix  sugar  and  juice  togeth- 
er with  the  hand  until  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Pour  in  glasses  and  place  in 
a  window  where  the  sunshine  will  pour 
on  them  for  at  least  live  hours  a  day 
until   the  juice   is  jellied. 

Currant  Catsuf> — Add  three  pounds  of 
su.uar  to  five  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon ful  each 
of  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  all- 
spice and  one  of  salt.  Simmer  carefully 
for  three  hours  and  put  in  jars. 

Cooked  Currant  Jelly — Obtain  cur- 
rants that  are  not  quite  ripe  and  that 
are  perfectly  dry.  Stem  and  scald  over 
water  in  a  double  l>oiler,  then  allow  to 
remain  over  a  moderate  fire  for  an 
hour.  Put  in  a  jelly  bag  and  let  drip 
over  night  without  crushing.  Measure 
and  then  put  the  juice  in  a  preserving 
kettle  and  let  Iwil  ten  minutes.  Skim, 
and  when  agaiji  heated  at  the  boiling 
point,  stir  in  the  sugar,  allowing  for 
each  full  pint  of  juice  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  sugar,  heated.  This  docs  not 
require  more  than  five  minutes  boiling, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
sun  several  days.  White  currants  may 
be  substituted   for  red. 

Cooseherry  Jaw — When  using  goose- 
berries alone,  cook  as  for  jelly,  saving 
the  pulp.  Strain  to  remove  skin  and 
seeds,  allowing  equal  weight  of  sugar, 
and  cook  to  the  thickness  desired. 
Gooseberries  and  strawberries  in  equal 
quantities  make  a  delicious  jam. 


TINTS   OF   THE   MOMENT 

Empire  green  (vert  empire)  is  the  lat- 
est whim  in  Paris,  as  is  everything  re- 
miniscent of  the  empire  period.  This 
shade  may  best  be  likened  to  the  bril- 
liant yet  soft  green  of  the  Chinese  jade, 
it  is  beautiful  in  every  imaginable  rna- 
terial  and  blends  particularly  well  with 
silver  or  gold. 

Another  late  shade  is  sacre.  a  com- 
bination of  cerise  and  coral.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  and  effective  in  os- 
trich plumage  and  flowers,  but  must  be 
v<c(\  with  discretion  on  account  of  its 
brilliance. 

In  mauves  the  latest  arc  prelat, 
evoquc  and  pervenchee.  The  first  two 
are  rich,  deep  ecclesiastical  purples,  and 
pervenchee  is  a  soft,  pale  lavender, 
slightly  pinkish   in  tone. 

Henner  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow, 
clear  and  translucent,  with  just  the 
faintest  touch  of  apricot  in  the  cast. 
It  is  practically  the  only  distinct  yellow 
shade  in   favor  at  the  moment. 


SAVE  OLD  SHIRTS 

Save  men's  discarded  white  shirts  to 
make  interlinings  for  cuffs,  neck-bands 
and  collars  of  shirts  and  shirt-waists. 
This  obviates  buying  new  material;  the 
cloth  will  not  shrink  any  more,  and  will 
hold  starch  better  than  many  other  fab- 
rics. 


A   DAMPER   ON   DISCIPLINE 

'AVhere's  that  child?"    I   said, -an*   went 

An'  cut  a  long  beech  gad  an'  trum 
Branches  off,  an'  really  meant 

T'   tan   his   jacket   when   he  come — 
Tan  it  right !— an'  learn  him  not 

T'  gallivant  through  all   outdoors, 
Specially  when  he  knows  he's  got 

T'  get  the  cows  an'  do  the  chores. 

"Where's  that  boy?"   I  says,  an'  ast 

The   naybor's    folks,   a-thinkin'   they 
Might  o'  seen  him  goin'  past, 

An'  hailed  him  when  he  run  away; 
Nary  hide  ner  hair  they'd  seen 

No  more'n  me ! — an'  law,   I   stretched 
I'ingers   'round   that   limber   green 

Beech  gad  o'  mine  untwell  they  etched  ! 

"Where's  that  child?"   I   ast,  an'  got 

A   leetle   trimbly,    I    expeck, 
Thinkin'  mebbe  like  as  not 

lle'd  fell  some'eres  an'  bruk  his  neck! 
Hunted  through  the  loft  an'  out 

Behind  the  barn  an'  down  the  run, 
Places  yunguns  think  about 

An'  head  for  when  they  look  for  fun. 

"Where's   my  boy?"   1    whined   an'   then 

As  if  in  answer  there  he  come 
Down  the  pastcher  lane  again 

An'  headin'  straight  for  us  an*  home— 
Steppin'   high  an'   straight  an'   sta'nch 

And  proud  as  Grant,  as  like  as  not — 
An'  draggin'   from  a  wilier  branch 

The  first  horndays  he  ever  caught ! 

"Where  you  been?*  I  says,  an'  looks 

Right  in  his  eyes  an'  there  I  saw- 
Pitchers  of  the  fields  an'  brooks 

An'  things  a  yungun  loves!     My  law. 
All  my  tem.per  left  my  head, 

I    throwed    that    beech    gad    good    an' 
strong! — 
'Stead  o'  what   I'd  planned,   I   said, 

"Why  don't  y'  take  vour  pa  along?" 

—Jolw   n.   IVelJs. 


OF  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGN 

Some  adorable  room  gowns  and 
house  frocks  arc  to  be  had  at  the  shops. 
if  one  knows  where  to  look  for  those 
that  are  of  exclusive  design,  and.  fre- 
quently, they  are  unbelievably  reason- 
able. For  instance,  a  simple  model  in 
pink,  light  blue,  lavender,  gray,  or  white 
albatross,  semi-fitted  and  well  set  off 
with  Marie  Antoinette  collar  of  fine 
creamy  batiste,  is  procurable  for  only 
$6.95.  There  are  "angel"  sleeves,  edged 
with  insertion  and  lace,  and  under- 
sleeves,  also  lace-trimmed,  and  it  is  as 
nicely  finished  as  though  its  price  were 
twice  that  amount. 


TO  CLEAN  NET  WAISTS 

To  clean  a  waist  of  fine  net  or  the 
cheesecloth  waists  that  are  so  fashion- 
able this  season,  fill  a  two-quart  fruit 
can  with  gasoline,  put  the  waist  to  be 
cleaned  in  this,  screw  the  top  dti  well, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing shake  the  can  gently  back  and  forth. 
The  motion  churns  the  dirt  from  the 
waist.  If  nuich  .soiled,  rinse  in  fresh 
gasoline.  Hang  on  the  line  until  all 
odor     has     disappeared.  Shake     the 

waist  well  and  press  with  a  warm  iron. 


HATPINS    OF    MODEST    DESIGN 

Conspicuous  hatpins  have  been  run  to 
ground  and  the  well-dressed  woman 
strives  for  plain  effects.  Some  prefer 
the  ordinary  black  or  white  headed  pins 
at  one  cent  apiece. 

New  ones  suited  to  refined  tastes  are 
of  carved  ivory.  These  come  in  plaque 
and  diamond  shai>e,  in  floral  designs  and 
Chinese  characters  for  good  luck  and 
happiness. 

Equally  stylish  is  the  hatpin  of  tor- 
toise shell,  with  round  or  square  top, 
in  two  tones  of  shell  and  sometimes 
banded  or  bordered  with  a  dark  cen- 
ter, a  lighter  ring  and  a  dark  rim. 
On  white  hats  Irish  crochet  motifs  are 
good. 

A  hatpin  top  that  can  be  made  at 
home  is  a  round.  sf|uare  or  diamond  of 
colored  beads  combined  with  a  design 
in  larger  square  or  oval  beads.  The 
beadworker  can  easily  make  sets  of 
pins  to   correspond    with   different    hats. 


GLOVE  CLEANER 


Kid    gloves    may    be    cleansed,    when 
slightly    soiled,    with    a    small    piece    of 
oiled  silk  wound  tightly  al)OUt  the  finger 
and  rubbed   vigorously  over  the  surface* 
ot  the  glove. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN  TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

1    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,   Sec'y. 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  1416  Broadway, 

New  York   City. 
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SIX       MONEY-MAKING 

FREE. 


SYSTEMS 


With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Or- 
der plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can   make  big  money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
order basis.''  You  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but  schemes 
that  are  perfectly  legitimate.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  the  advertisements  in 
Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the  "scheme" 
nature.  You  may  not  recognize  the 
"scheme"  part  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same.  If  you  doubt  this  assertion, 
carefully  read  over  the  ads.  in  any  Mail- 
order paper  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  the  above  statement  is  correct — 
that  one-half  of  all  the  legitimate  Mail- 
order enterprises  now  being  operated 
and  making  money  are  the  "scheme" 
nature. 

Grit,  energy,  and  a  good  scheme  make 
a  combination  that  can't  be  beat.  And 
a  Mail-Order  scheme  is  the  biggest 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  of  the 
plans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — on  this  one  plan  alone — 
1,000  Ingersoll  watches  each  week. 
Just  figure  out  their  profit!  With  an- 
other one  of  them  there  is  one  concern 
that  made  $100,000  last  year.  We  will 
say  further  that  no  plan  is  outlined  that 
is  paying  others  less  than  $10,000  a  year 
each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
absolutely  free,  with  each  advertising 
course  (and  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  any  circumstances),  the  complete 
plan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making    Mail-Order    systems. 

Yet    In   Its   Infancy 

The  Mail-Order  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
just  as  electricity  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Its  scope  is  as  extensive  as  that 
of  commerce  itself,  and  great  fortune^ 
await  those  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded. When  one  meml>er  of  a  family 
goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she  can 
secure  the  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  family  in  spare  time,  thereby 
making  a  great  saving  in  clerical  and 
other  expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail 
business  is  conducted  in  a  home  by 
members  of  a  family. 

All    Begin    In    a    Small    Way 

It  is  a  remarkal)le  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital,  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  be 
a  requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle.  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  up  until  three  years  ago.  She 
embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  business, 
and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in  her 
employ.  Her  profits  now  amoiuU  to 
over  $300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  paying  her  $12,000  annually, 
who  got  her  funds  from  advertising  and 
selling  sachet  powder  through  the  Mail- 
Order  trade. 

Questions  Asked   and   Answered 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in   any   State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?  Yes,  in  a 
small   way. 


What  do  you  recommend?  ANY 
THING  may  be  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  6  (six)  free  plans  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  likely  to  make 
big  money  on,  and  they  can  be  worked 
in  city,  village  or  country  equally  well, 
and  they  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road  to  a  fortune. 

1  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
Absolutely  No.  You  can  attend  to  your 
mail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room 
required.  If  you  have  a  position  you 
can  keep  it  until  your  business  becomes 
so  large  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  quit  your  position,  and  not  Ixffore. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and 
sell?  Yes,  certainly,  as  1  have  stated 
before,  and  any  one  of  which  should 
net  you  $20.00  to  $40,000  weekly,  in  clean 
cash,  in  a  small  way.  Then  you  can 
build  up  your  business  l>y  reinvesting 
profit  in  advertising  to  thousands  of 
dollars  income  every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vertising so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way.  either  in  city,  vil- 
lage or  country,  one  could  make  $20.00 
to  $40.00  per  week  with  any  one  of  the 
plans   1    furnish  you. 

A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  Above  are  ex- 
tracts  from  Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $10.00 
but  v.e  will  give  it  to  you,  charges  pre- 
paid, for  twelve  yearly  subscribers  to 
Blooded      Stock     at     25     cents     each. 

If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $.voo,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  n» 
turn  mail.      Address, 

MAIL-ORDER   EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 

New    Market,    N.    J. 

Mail-Order  Book,  sample  copies  and 
Blanks  free. 


FORAGE   CROPS 


Extracts     from     Missouri    Agricultural 
Bulletin 

Blue  Grass  Forage 

There  is  no  forage  so  extensively  and 
universally  used  for  hogs  as  is  blue 
grass,  and  yet  little  is  known  as  to  its 
true  value  for  swine  feeding.  Blue 
grass  will  supply  green  feed  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  off.  and  is  among  the  best 
for  early  spring  pasture.  If  not  allow- 
ed to  be  pastured  too  closely  by  hogs 
it  will  furnish  abundant  nutritious  feetl 
until  the  first  of  August.  Under  aver- 
age conditions  blue  grass  will  support 
from  10-14  shoats  (weighing  70  pounds 
at  Mav  first)  throughout  the  summer 
when  supplemented  with  gram  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  three  fourths  to  three 
l)er  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  hogs.  The 
best  results  with  blue  grass  are  obtamed 
up  to  the  fir.st  of  .\ugust,  after  which  it 
becomes  too  dry  for  swine  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Alfalfa    Forage 

Alfalfa  will  give  better  results  for 
hog  grazing  purposes  than  any  other 
forage  known.  It  is  a  nitrogenous  for- 
age, rich  in  protein  and  calcnun.  and 
therefore  furnishes  the  necessary  pro- 
tein and  mineral  matter  for  the  highest 
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development  of  bone  and  muscle.  It 
is  a  very  excellent  early  forage,  since 
it  begins  growth  early  in  spring.  When 
supplemented  with  corn  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  of  a  full  ration  or  to  the 
extent  of  two  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  hogs,  the  best  results  are  obtain- 
ed. When  alfalfa  is  fed  alone  it  is 
about  equal  to  a  maintenance  ration ; 
so  when  corn  is  fed  with  it  every  pound 
fed  will  be  used  for  the  production  of 
gain.  Alfalfa  and  corn,  we  believe, 
will  produce  a  greater  net  profit  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  combination 
known. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  alfalfa  will 
forage  from  ten  to  twenty  shoats  per 
acre.  A  new  seeding  should  be  pas- 
tured very  lightly  the  lirst  season.  No 
larger  number  than  ten  shoats  per  acre 
or  one  sow  and  her  litter  should  be 
used.  After  the  first  season  as  high 
as  twenty  head  per  acre  or  two  sows 
and  their  litters  may  be  pastured  on  it 
throughout  the  season.  In  any  event, 
it  should  not  be  uastrred  so  closely  that 
no  woodv  growth  will  take  place.  A 
very  eood  rule  to  go  bv  is  not  to  pas- 
ture it  so  closelv  but  that  one  cutting 
of  hay  may  be  taken  oft"  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season. 

Rape  Forage 

As  one  of  the  annual  forage  crops, 
rape  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  low 
cost  of  the  pasture,  the  quantity  of  feed 
furnished,  and  the  usual  thriftiness  of 
the  hogs  pasturing  on  it.  It  is  valu- 
able because  it  adds  variety  to  the  hog's 
forage  rations.  A  good  growth  of  rape 
will  supply  pasture  for  ten  to  twenty 
hogs  per  acre.  With  a  very  rank 
growth  it  may  supply  feed  for  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  head  per  acre.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  where  the  feeding 
period  is  to  extend  from  ten  to  four- 
teen weeks,  it  is  advisable  to  pasture  at 
the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  head  per  acre. 

The  usual  and  most  favorable  time 
for  seeding  rape  is  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  danger  of  hard  freezing  is 
over,  and  it  will  then  furnish  pasture 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  third 
week  in  August.  Rape  will  withstand 
light  frosts  but  not  hard  freezing.  The 
iK'St  results  are  obtained  when  oats  and 
clover  are  sown  with  it.  Sow  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  of  rape  ahead  of 
the  drill  and  then  drill  in  one-half  of 
a  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  and  six  to 
ten   pounds   of  clover  seed. 

The  rape  and  oats  will  serve  as  a  cover 
crop  for  the  clover,  and  usually  a  good 
stand  of  clover  will  be  obtained  that 
may  be  pastured  with  hogs  the  follow- 
ing year.  If  rape  is  not  grazed  too 
closely  in  June  and  July  so  that  the 
stalk  of  the  plant  is  not  eaten  off,  it 
may  grow  up  and  make  fall  pasture. 
It  should  never  be  pastured  so  closely 
as  to  destrov  all  leaves  on  the  stalk. 
It  should  not  be  turned  onto  until  the 
nlant  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  heieht. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  made  by 
feeders  that  scabs  and  sores  form  on 
the  ears  and  backs  of  the  hogs  on  rape. 
SouH'times  the  skin  has  the  appearance 
of  being  blistered.  The  remedy  is  to 
move  the  hogs  to  another  pasture  for  a 
short  time,  and  dip  them  or  apply  .sul- 
phur and   lard  to  the  sores. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  at  first  to  get 
hogs  to  cat  rape.  However,  its  value 
as  a  forage  crop  for  hogs  has  been 
shown  by  experiments  carried  on  at  this 
.station. 
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Our  Chssified  Jldoertising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


l*ilKriiii*N     Moniiiiient,     Cape     Coil.— 

Near  tliis  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  ami  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  line  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reastniahle  and  on  easy  terms.  1  also  have  a 
iicu  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo   J.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

F«r  ><ulc'. — drain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  .stock 
and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
sclutols,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  i)rices  right;  terms  to  suit;  juistal 
brings  iiarticulars.  Write  I$rown  &  Kenwick, 
Perryvillc,   Mo. 

For  Snle.^$4,ooo  nine-room  dwellini?,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miles  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  impulated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  II.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett  St.,   Augusta,   da. 

Heur  I'onntry  Openeil  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  S:inta 
Ke  Uailroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Ricliey  (lel-recst  Land  Co.,  Wheat  lUdg..  It. 
Worth,    Texas. 


Sonth  Georftrta  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  i>erfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

A  Prollfable  Inventment.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $10  per  month.  "  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


tmi  Acre  "Wyomlnflr  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works.  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Hramel,  owner,    Sundance.   Wyoming. 

UMI  Aeren  "Well  I^ocated,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,   Kansas. 


Don't  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main   Street,   Urbana,   III. 


1  i>me  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grai)e  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  alfalfa.'  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  .\ntonio, 
Texas. 


Form  Homeii  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
terming.  Desirable  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller.    Ruskin.     Fla. 


RARE  COINS    AND   STAMPS 


fT.TS  Paid  for  Rare  Date  1853  Quar 
ters.  $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  1  remium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
I'.uok.  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  V.  Llarke  Co..  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy.    N.    Y.  ^ 

Coin*     and     Stamp*     IVanted^Even 

commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Pnioklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  money  and 
Stamp   Co..    150   Nassau,   New   York. 

ano  Different  Stamp*.— 500  hinges  and 
album,  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Mass. 


92.00  "Worth    of    Rare   stamps   for    25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,   Box   134,  Thorndike,  Mass. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  iiel  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
C.'isii   with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  I5USI- 
NhSS  you  can  get  comi)lete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    New    Market,   N.   J. 


St»iiii>N  C'ataloKlnHT  $2.50,  mounted  and 
l»riced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 


Stxiiiip  CutaloKue;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
I(»\\a. 


!<ttanipH,  1(N>  All  Different,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  K. 
L.    Tdupal    Co.,   Chicago   Heights,    111. 


TELEGRAPHY 


liearn        Tele^rraphy        Tlior4»nK°lil>'< 

ituickly.  Thousands  of  operators  wanted.  En- 
(liirsed  by  railway  oflFicials.  Main  line  wire. 
Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  Eastern  Tele- 
graph   School.    Box    50,    Lebanon,    Pa. 

Telegraphy  Tanirht  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic  Trans- 
mitter combined  with  standard  key  and 
s  )under.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages  at 
any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 
1-ive  styles,  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.   Co.,  41    G.   Cortlandt    St.,   New    York. 


NURSERIES 


"Wanted.—  Reliable  man  to  sell  fmit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  F'ree  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.   Y. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL   HARVESTER    CO. 

Machinery    on     the     Farm — Past    and 
Present 

On  July  26,  191 1,  there  was  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  Stanley  Cotn- 
mittee,  at  Washington,  then  investigating 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  an 
unsigned  document,  which  was  said  to 
l)e  a  copy  of  a  report  concerning  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  made 
by  Burdette  D.  Townsend,  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  for 
North  Dakota,  in  1906.  Even  in  the 
minor  essential*,  such  as  the  names  of 
the  voting  trustees,  chairman  of  the 
Iward  of  directors,  and  the  president, 
the  report  sliows  a  woeful  lack  of  inves- 
tigation and  intelligent  consideration. 

The  report  charges  that  of  the  nine 
different  makes  of  binders  purchased 
by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
panv.  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  in 
1902,  all  but  three— the  Deering. 
McCormick  and  Osborne— have  been 
abandoned,  and  that  repair  parts  are 
not   furnished   for  any  others. 

Farmers,  dealers,  and  in  fact  every 
man,  woman  and  child  at  all  familiar 
with  farm  machines,  or  even  with  farm 
life,  know  that  such  a  charge  is  abso- 
lutely untrue. 

The  old  Minnie,  Buckeye  and  Key- 
stone companies  were  practically  out  of 
business  in  1902,  being  in  the  hands  of 
creditors.      The    Keystone    binder    was 


an  experimental  machine,  and  only  a 
limited  number  were  .^old  during  one 
season.  But  of  the  si.x  other  binders — 
Champion.  Deering,  McCormick,  Mil- 
waukee, Piano  and  Osborne — all  have 
been  and  are  today  being  manufactured, 
and  are  sold  in  the  principal  agricultur- 
al   countries  of   the   world. 

Would  the  International  Company 
continue  to  advertise  these  machines  if 
they  were  not  being  manufactured? 
Well,  hardly. 

The  report  states  that  the  Interna- 
tional has  been  able  to  create  a  "monop- 
oly" because  the  company  owns  the  pat- 
ents which  protect  the  knotter  in  the 
self-binder. 

Could  a  statement  be  more  absurd? 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Apple- 
by patent  on  the  knotter  expired  in 
1896,  and  since  that  time  there  have 
been  no  existing  patents  upon  any  es- 
sential part  of  the  binder.  Today  any 
man,  or  any  organization  of  men,  can 
manufacture  binders  without  fear  of 
prosecution  or  the  payment  of  royalties. 

The  claim  is  made  in  the  report  that 
the  International  purchased  several  of 
the  plants,  including  the  Minnie,  Buck- 
eye and  Keystone,  simply  to  close 
them. 

If  this  statement  were  not  so  serious 
it  would  be  funny.  Every  plant  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  And  right 
now  each  of  these  plants  is  giving  em- 
ployment to  more  men  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Men  whose  memories  go  back  no 
further  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  re- 
member the  fierce,  demoralizing,  cut- 
throat competition  which  existed  be- 
tween the  various  harvesting  machine 
companies.  They  also  rememl>er  that 
repair  parts  frequently  were  hard  to 
obtain,  and  in  some  instances  they  were 
not  to  be  had  at  all.  This  brought  un- 
told loss  to  the  farmers ;  crops  suffered, 
and  gloom  settled  over  many  a  harvest 
field.  One  season  a  farmer  would  buy 
a  binder,  only  to  discover  the  next  sea- 
son that  he  could  not  obtain  a  repair 
part  because  the  company  had  gone  out 
of  business. 

The  entire  harvesting  machine  industry 
was  in  a  demoralized  state.  This  was 
the  condition  when  the  International 
Harvester  Company  was  organized. 
Several  of  the  plants  were  bankrupt  and 
practically  out  of  trade.  Through  the 
organization  of  the  International,  har- 
mony was  brought  out  of  chaos,  plants 
were  restored  to  their  full  working  ca- 
pacity, machines  attained  a  higher  effi- 
ciency, repair  parts  for  every  machine 
were  to  be  had,  dealers  found  them- 
selves upon  a  firmer  footing,  and 
farmers  bought  with  greater  confidence 
and   surety. 

Is  there  a  farmer  or  dealer  who 
would  like  to  exchange  the  present  for 
the  past? 

In  spite  of  the  report's  charge  of 
"monopoly,"  the  International  still  has 
plenty   of   competition. 

Today  a  farmer  can  buy  a  much  bet- 
ter and  more  satisfactory  binder  for 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  a  machine 
thirty  years  ago. 
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TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  PARTICULARLY 

The  Watches  and  Rings  are  as  described  and  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
KNICKERBOCKER  WATCH  CO.  Your  dealer  would  charge  you 
$7.00  to  $10.00  for  these  same  Watches.  We  guarantee  the  movement  as 
described  and  warranted  for  one  year.  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED  UPON  RETURN  OF  THE  PREMIUM  SELECTED.  We  have 
other  premiums  if  desired.  We  want  your  help  and  assistance  and  will  pay 
you  well  either  in  cash  or  premiums.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER 
NEW  MARKET,  NEW  JERSEY 


two    subscribers   at 


Premium  2014 — A 
beauty  for  maid  or 
lady.  Exquisitely 
made,  3  pretty  Tur- 
quois  stones.  Blue 
is  true.  Given  for 
50   cents   each    prepaid 


Warranted  to  wear  well.       12  k.  filled  gold. 

Premium  2258 — A  hand- 
some 3  stone  ring.  Imi- 
tation Sparklers.  Provi- 
dence setting.  A  beauti- 
ful brilliant,  warranted 
12  k.  filling  and  durable. 
Given  for  3  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each  prepaid. 

Premium  2362 — A  very 
stylish  engagement  ring. 
Tiffany  set.  Pearl  of  rare 
imitation.  12  k.  gold  filled.. 
Given  you  for  2  subscrib- 
ers at  50  cts.  each  prepaid. 

Premium  2341 — A  Real 
Ladies  Cluster  of  exclu- 
sive Boston  design.  10 
remarkable  brilliants,  cen- 
tered by  an  Emerald. 
The  real  Tiffany  Effect 
and  would  deceive  many 
who  think  they  are  judges 
of  precious  stones.  Any  lady  might  be 
justly  proud  of  this  superb  ring.  War- 
ranted to  please  you  or  your  money  back. 
12  k.  gold  filled.  Special  Offer — Price 
$1.75.  Originally  given  for  6  subscrip- 
tions, but  while  they  last  will  be  given  you 
for   3   subscribers  at   50  cents  each   prepaid. 


Premium  2057 — Imita- 
tion Tiffany  Soltaire  of 
real  brilliancy.  To  those 
who  prefer  a  Soltaire  this 
is  something  that  will  de- 
light you.  12  k.  gold 
filled.  Given  you  fur  3 
yearly  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  prepaid. 


Premium  2897  —  Set 
with  six  firey  White 
Stones  with  Turquois 
center.  Chased  sides  and 
scalloped  design  as  shown 
in  cut.  A  delicate  ring 
for  a  dainty  yoyng  lady. 
12  k.  gold  filled.  Special 
Offer — Price  $1.75.  Orig- 
inally given  for  6  subscribers,  but  while 
they  last  will  be  given  for  3  yearly  sub- 
scribers  at    50  cents  each   prepaid. 

Premium  2899  —  Set 
with  14  white  brilliants 
with  Pigeon  Blood  Ruby 
center  stone,  chased 
sides  and  round  design. 
True  to  cut.  V'ery  suit- 
able for  a  woman  of 
good  taste  in  ring  de- 
signs. 12  k.  gold  filled. 
Given  for  3  yearly  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents 
each  prepaid. 


HOW  TO  ORDER  A  RING 
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RING  MEASURE 
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To  get  correct  ring  size,  inca.sure 
from  star  at  top  of  "Ring  Measure" 
with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  that  tits 
the  finger  and  goes  over  knuckle. 
The  number  that  the  paper  reaches 
to  is  your  size.  Send  number  only. 
Don't  send  slip  of  paper.  Be  sure  to 
give  correct  size.  We  can  not  ex- 
change rings  for  other  sizes  when 
wrong  size  is  given  by  club  raisers 
unless  10  cents  is  sent  us  when  ring 
is  returned.  9  is  our  largest  size  in 
any  ladies'  ring. 


Premium  2924 — Chased 
sides,  2  brilliants  with 
Ruby  center.  Very  tasty 
for  a  young  lady.  12  k, 
gold  filled.  Given  for  2 
yearly  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  prepaid. 

Premium  3  8  i  8 — Mas- 
sive Marquise  Ring.  This 
handsome  ring  formerly 
given  for  7  .subscribers, 
consists  of  16  brilliants 
and  5  Pigeon  Blood  Imi- 
tation Rubies.  Warranted 
12  k.  gold  filled.  Retail 
price  $2.00.  Si»ecial  Of- 
fer— For  a  limited  time 
we  will  give  you  this  ring 
prepaid  for  3  yearly  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents  each 
prepaid. 


Premium289o — Gentleman's 
Signet  Ring.  Very  neat  de- 
sign. 12  k.  gold  filled.  Given 
for  2  yearly  subscribers  at 
50  cents  each  prei>aid. 


Premium  2526 — Ladies' 
Signet  Ring.  Handsome 
chased  pattern.  12  k.  gold 
filled.  Given  for  2  yearly 
subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  prepaid. 


Premium  284  5 — 
Misses  or  Ladies'  Sig- 
net Ring.  Chased  de- 
sign. Very  neat.  12 
k.  gold  filled.  Given 
for  2  yearly  subscrib- 
ers at  50  cts.  each 
prepaid. 


No.  1 1 52.  Same  as  No.  1150  but  case 
is  engine  turned  design  instead  of  plain 
polished. 


No.    1 1 52 — 36.        Same   as    No.    1 1 50    but 
dial   is  artistic   gold   finished   sun   burst    pat. 
Engine    turned    case. 


tern. 


No.  1150.  New  thin  model.  12  size, 
popular  price  watch,  genuine  .\merican 
Watch  movement  jeweled  escapement,  fine- 
ly damaskeened  plates.  Kitted  with  white 
enamel  dial.  Case  i«  gold  filled,  guaran 
teed  to  wear  10  years.  This  is  positively 
not  only  the  latest  but  the  best  watch 
value  ever   offered   at  the  price. 

Your  choice  of  either  Watch  for  10  subscribers  at  50  cents  each.        Charges  fully   prepaid.         Think  of    it. 
Get  only  10  LbscrL^^^         we  give  you  this  beautiful  watch  as  a  premium  and  pay  the  charges  to  you. 

Boys  and  Girls  under  18  who  desire  to  sell  papers  and  earn  cash  or  premiums  write  for 

terms.     Prize  Sheet. 


FACTS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 


ti 


THE  MOTOR   INDUSTRY  HAS    SETTLED 
DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with  the  buvers  is  no  longer.  "W'lll^RK  CAN 
T  GKT  A  CAR?"  hut.  -WHKRK  CAN  1  (.I-:T  TliE  BEST 
CAR  I'OR  MONKY  INVKSTKD?" 

Owners  have  found  to  their  financial  dissatisfaction  that  pur- 
chasing a  car  that  did  not  stand  up — that  did  not  deliver  the 
goods — was  a  serious  business  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  must  money,  will  be  the  one 
who  uses  a  car  that  will  by  its  day  in  and  day  out  performance 
back  up  the  claims  of  the  Manufacturer.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  "idle"  claims  but  it  is  the  real  test.  "SI-IRVICE"  that  tells. 

We  offer  you  in  the  Rnger  Model  a  most  remarka1)le  line  of 
cars  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the 
linger  "40"  with  the  ordinary  medium-priced  cars,  linger  "40" 
should  sell  for  at  least  $3,000.  The  higli  (|uality  of  specifications 
used  in  the  Enger  "40"  can  l)e  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at 
less  than  $.^ocx>. 

Ikrc  is  your  f»pportunity  to  get  a  car  with  anipU  fiower — a 
car  built  on  handsome  lines  of  the  l)est  material  obtainalile — a  car 
that  is  neilht  r  a  burdi'ii  in  first  cost  nor  cosi  for  np-l<ecp  -.1 
strictly  hi.uh  grade  car  selling  at   a  medium   price. 


(i 


MODELS  ILLUSTRATED" 

-Morlcl    II.       h'ive    Passenger   Touring  Car,    Standard    Ijjuij)nu'nt, 
$j.ooo. 

Model    III.     fore  Door  b"i\e  Passenger    fouring  Car.  fullv  ecjuip- 

ped.  ^2,275- 
.Mofkl    1\'.      I'our    Passenger    Toriwdo.    fully    e(|uii)ped,    $1,975. 
.Model   VI.     Torpedo  hroiit   Runabout,   fully  efpiipped,  $1,850. 
Model   Vil.  ( )pvn    bront    Runabout.   Standard  e(pnpnient.  $i,7(X). 


OFFICE  OF 

F.  M.  GRUSENMEYER 

DEALER        IN        FINE  GROCERIES 

COKNEU   OF  BURLINGTON   AVE.  ALL    KINDS  OF 

AND  COLF.W  ST.        Phone  No.  167         FEtD   AND  BARREL   SALT 

LcxiANSPoKT.   Ini)..   bVbruary  9,   191 1. 
The  linger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CiKNTI.K.MKN  : 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  Enger  Car  bought  of  you  last 
season,  that  1  can  not  help  l)Ut  relate  some  of  my  experience  aud 
tell  some  of  the  uses  and  tests  1  have  put  the  car  to. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  experience  with  an  auto.  A 
friend  of  mine  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  learning  to  operate  it. 
After  less  than  two  hours  of  instructions  1  took  the  car  in  charge. 

1  ha\e  traveled  a  total  of  3.762  miles  on  an  upkeep  expense 
of  $3.45  which  is  remarkable  considering  load  and  roads,  an<l 
have  consumed  by  actual  test  7^^  galbnis  of  gasoline  in  1,000  mile 
run.  the  greater  part  over  sand  roads. 

One  (tf  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  my  experience  was  from 
Toiransport  to  I'ort  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour 
of  the  latter  city,  making  a  total  of  192  miles  in  one  day,  covering 
the  distance  betwei'n  the  two  cities  in  4' j  hours  (one  way), 
with  9  persons  in  the  machine  and  a  good  part  of  the  roads 
rough  and  biliv  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind  in  machine. 

.\ly  .into  t.'imily  consists  of  myself  and  wife.  6  children,  sou's 
wite  and  babv.  W'e  are  ;iKva\s  found  together  oti  our  Sunday 
trips. 

I  ;ini  not  from  Missouri,  but  1  would  have  to  be  shown  if  a 
l)etter.  more  ser\  ieeable  or  trusty  car  is  produced  at   any  price. 

Very  respect  fullv, 

F.  M,  r;Rr.sF.NMi':vF.R. 


*^BRANCHES'' 

Chicago.   2337    Michigan    l*>lvd. 
Philadelphia,  632  N.   F.road  St. 
lioston,  S95    l')o\lst<in    .St. 
Los   .\ngeles,    1142   S.   Olive   St. 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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I'x .'  rotliing  to  do  with  the  old  .\e:irs. 

ior  tlie  ohl  years  have  g«»ni'  on   their 
way. 
And  jubilantly    I   go   forward 

.My  faith  in  the  (iod  of  today — 
.\nd  to  the  past   hoj>es  and  the  longhigs 

I  have  bidden  their  lin;d  good-byes, 
.\nd    faced  me   about  to  the   future 

To  lind  where   the  new  treasure  lies. 

—Xautiius. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARIVIER   for  September 


For  I* resident — 

U'oodroio,  Wilson.  Nczv  Jersey, 
Roht.  M.  Lal'oUette,  ll'iseonsin, 
Jonatliiiii    lUuirne,   Jr.,   Orei^oii. 

AtiytliiiiK^  the  matter  with  cither? 

Not  oil   your  life. 

Which  i^  the  most  hahle  to  he  elected? 
Ill  our  humble  opinion  Mr.  Wilson 
stands  the  best  chance  of  nomination  — 
but  if  either  were  once  nominated  and 
j)laced  at  the  head  of  a  i)ro)4Tessi\e  ticket 
they  w(»uld  win  in  a  slow  walk.  It  i> 
hijLj;^!!  lime  the  closed  caucus  and  secret 
nominating  committees  were  consij4:iied 
to  oblixion.  it  is  hijj^h  time  L'nited 
States  Senators  were  directly  elected  by 
the  peopli'  on  a  popular  vote.  The  loj.^ 
rolliiijj,  iiK'thods,  lonj4'  in  use,  in  iiomin- 
atiiisj:  coiuentions,  should  be  done  away 
with  and  the  best  men  chosen  by  pojjular 
vote.  Can  men,  who  violate  their  oatlis 
of  ofhce.  be  trusted  or  even  resi)ected? 
If  tluy  are  elected  on  a  tariff  revisinii 
downward  platform  and  then  veto  every 
measure  that  would  j^ive  the  people  re- 
lief have  they  not  \  iol.ated  their  pled.ne 
to  the  iK'opk'?  Should  they  be  tru.ste«l 
aK'iiii?  This  is  for  you  to  answer  when 
you  aj^ain  vote  one  year  and  a  little 
more  in  the   future. 


PEOPLE   MUST   HAVE    POWER   OF 
RECALL 


Senator  Bourne  Ignores  Sutherland's 
Sneers  in  Demanding  Initiative  and 
Referendum 

Washington. — Senator  Bourne  of 
Orej^on,  addressed  the  Senate  today, 
in  reply  to  the  recent  attack  of  Senator 
Sutherland  upon  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall  provisions  of  the  Arizona 
constitution. 

Senator  l^)Ourne  declared  that  the  call- 
ing of  names  such  as  Sutherland  had 
used  was  the  "resort  of  men  who  had  no 
better  arj^ument.  and  that  he  would  not 
atteuTjn  to  reply  to  them."  "Sneers,"' 
he  said,  "were  not  arguments  and  ridi- 
cule was  not  logic." 

Replying  to  Senator  Sutherland's  as- 
sertion that  those  who  indorsed  W^ood- 
row  Wilson's  utterances  in  favor  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  are  "appealing 
from  Phillip  sober  to  Phillip  drunk." 
Senator  Bourne  declared  that  he  wa- 
appealing  from  "Wilson's  ignorance  of 
politics  to  Wilson  'wise,  honest  and 
courageous.' " 

Senator  Bourne  said:  "1  l>elicve  in 
truly  representative  government.  lin- 
der  the  present  political  system  which 
has  been  built  up  our  (jovernment  is 
not  truly  represented,  and  will  not  be 
until  the  people  have  imwcr  to  make  it 
■^f  >. 

"The  initiative  and  refereiulum  super 
sedes  no  State  Legislature  :  they  merely 
provide  the  people  a  means  of  securing 
laws  which  Legislatures  refuse  to  enact, 
and  of  defeating  undesiralde  laws  which 
legislator^  do  enact.'' 


^'nu     may     not     ha\e      read      Seiiatur 
r.ounu's     speech    on    Recall     of     Public 
Servants  before   the    I'nited    States   Sen 
ate.      Listen  to  this  : 

"Under  f^opular  government  hn\:s  the 


t^eoplc  7i.'ill  never  enaet  legislation 
iigiiinsf  general  zvelfare  nor  reeall  a  pub- 
lie  servant  zvho  serz'es  general  i^'elfare." 

And  again  : 

"Opponents  of  popular  government  he- 
liez'e  the  governineiital  niaehine  is  all 
right  but  the  fault  lies  zcilh  the  people; 
I  believe  the  people  are  all  right  but  the 
fault  lies  zvith  the  maehine." 

Now,  these  arc  Senator  IJournc's 
words  and  they  arc  true  words.  There 
have  been  recpicsts  for  four  million-odd 
of  this  great  Commoner's  speech  and  if 
you  want  to  read  it  write  to  Joshua 
I'.ourne,  Jr.,  l^.  S.  Senator.  Washington, 
1).  C.  and  ><»u  will  recei\e  one  by  men- 
tioning the  Blooded  Stock  i*"arnier. 


FIGHTING  LAFOLLETTE 

.\nybody  who  thinks  that  cast  isn't 
east  and  west  isn't  west  will  learn  some 
thing  by  reading  what  eastern  editors 
are  now  saying  about  Senator  La  I'Ol- 
K-tte.  Senator  La  h'ollette  ha*-  now 
.serve<l  in  VV^lshington  for  nearly  si.\ 
years.  During  that  lime  he  has  been 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  sen- 
ators, with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Aldrich.  During  this  time  he  has  had 
till-  unllagging  sujjport  of  western  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  has  recognized  him 
as  the  chief  personal  factor  in  break- 
ing up  a  dangerous  combination  of  spe- 
cial interest  senators.  Sometimes  he 
li.is  even  had  friendly  words  from  the 
east.  But  now  he  goes  home  marked, 
according  to  the  New  ^'ork  Tribune. 
as  a  "humiliated  demagogue"  whose  "in- 
decision, timidity  and  |)ersonal  ambi- 
tions"   have    flisgusted    his    colleagues. 

.\  Philadeb)hia  paper  cartoons  him  as 
a  naked  bird.  l)a(lly  disguised  in  pea- 
cock's feathers.  Not  for  a  decade  has 
any  public  man  below  the  r.ank  of  presi- 
dent fir  nominated  presidential  candi- 
date been  .subject  to  so  bitter  a  fusillade 
as  now  befalls  La  Ftdlcttc.  It  is  ;i  fair 
comparison  to  say  that  the  dominant 
factors  in  the  east  regard  La  Follette 
with  .about  the  same  distrust  and  an- 
tagonism as  the  west  has  for  years  held 
toward  Senatf>r  .Mdrich.  The  Trilyunc's 
words  are  characteristic — hypocrite, 
bufToon,    demagogue. 

I  lere  in  the  w-est  where  we  know  and 
think  we  imderstand  La  T'^ollette — have 
watched  his  course  in  state  as  well  as 
in  national  public  life — this  attitude 
seems  inexplicable.  IXMuagoguel  .\ 
demagoirue  is  a  man  who.  to  secure  of- 
fice, makes  imp<issiblc  promises  to  vot- 
ers or  arouses  base  passions  in  them. 
If  La  l-'ollette  had  harl  the  instincts  of 
a  dema?r<igue  he  would  have  asked  and 
received  immediate  office  at  the  haiuls 
of  the  Wisconsin  machine,  which  would 
ba\e  been  glad  to  have  his  able  ser\  ices. 
Instead  he  chose  a  course  that  brought 
him  repeated  defeats  and  volumes  of 
abi'se.  lie  attacked  an  organization 
which  it  re(|uired  years  to  break  down. 
And  wlirit  was  the  result?  Deinairofriie 
laws?  The  laws  which  his  victorv 
broU'jbt  about  in  Wisconsin  ba\e  bei-n 
throiij^h  a  neriod  of  progressi\c  legis- 
lation models  for  all  the  states.  Not  an 
import.int  law  bfit  has  proven  sane, 
pr.-icticable.  etTective  ;ind  jnsl.  Could  a 
demairoj^ue.  a  luDocrite  and  a  buffoon 
produce  such  works? 


Our  eastern  friends  should  wake  up. 
Tliey  make  themselves  ridiculous  by 
such  ill  founded  rage.  They  should  be 
able  to  see  with  half  an  eye  that  La 
Follette  is  trying  to  do  on  a  national 
scale  only  what  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  Wisconsin.  They  would  be  inter- 
ested to  see  that  the  abuse  they  are 
hea])ing  on  him  now  is  but  a  repetition 
of  abuse  heai)e<l  on  him  then  by  men 
who  cannot  now  remember  their  words 
but  with  embarrassment.  If  this  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  block  his  path  to  the 
presiflency  they  are  on  the  wrong  scent. 
La  l-'ollette  is  not  a  present  presidential 
prob.ability.  Mis  nomination  next  year 
is  too  remott'ly  possibli'  t<»  justify  their 
fears,  ami  we  need  not  now  look  beycMid 
that.  What  fairness  and  intelligence 
re(p'ire  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
whether  or  not  we  .agree  with  him  he 
li.is  won  a  ri.uht  to  be  called  a  rem.irk- 
ablv  s;ine  and  elTective  statesman.  To 
call  liiiii  a  demagogue  or  other  con- 
teinpti'ous  e])ithet  is  merely  to  disi)lay 
(,pe's  own  ignorance  or  malice. 

The  h-ditorial  on  La  l-olKtte,  from  the 
Independent  Farmer  of  Lincoln.  Neb.. 
.\iigust  .^1,  is  to  the  point.  .\s  ])re- 
vionsly  stated,  either  Wilson,  riourne, 
or  La  I'"(»llette  would  be  elected  //  nom- 
inated.     That   "if"   is   the   rub,  ye   noble 


Komans 
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CARRY  POLITICS  AS  A  SIDE  LINE 
AND  DRUMMER  MAY  WIN 


Democratic  House  Will  Probably  Seat 
Jodoin,  Commercial  Traveler,  as  a 
Representative    from  Connecticut. 

His  Fellow  Salesmen  on  Road  Do  Fine 
Work. 

Capture  All  the  Members  of  the  Big 
"Stove  League"  and  Cut  Down  Re« 
publican  Majority 

Washington. — Traveling  .salesmanship 
combined  with  ])olitics  may  be  re- 
si)e,n.sible  for  the  seating  of  Raymond 
J.  Jodoin,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Jodoin's  claims  to  the 
scat  now  occupied  by  Congressman  E, 
W.  fliggins  of  the  Third  Connecticut 
District  are  being  considered  by  the 
I'-lections  Committees,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery indication  that  he   will  be  seated. 

When  "Ray"  Jodoin  was  nominated 
for  Congress  last  fall  in  the  rock-ribbed 
Republican  district  wdierc  he  makes  his 
Ixinie  folks  allowed  his  chances  for  ilec 
tion  weren't  nnich  to  brag  about.  The 
I)opulation  of  the  Third  District  is  130.- 
000.  and  is  made  up  mostly  from  towns 
and  villages. 

"Ray"  Jodoin  didn't  share  the  i>cssi- 
niism  of  his  neighbors.  lie  is  a  travel- 
ing salesman,  and  who  ever  saw  a  pes- 
simistic "drummer"?  lie  accepted  the 
nomination  and  then  called  together  his 
associates  in  the  big  Rhode  Island  gro- 
cery house  where  he  is  emi)loyed. 

"I've  Ikx'U  nominated  for  Congress  in 
my  district,"  he  told  them.  The  sales- 
men nudged  each  other  and  tapperl  their 
foreheads  significantly.  "R.ay"  was 
working  too  hard,  and  it  was  telling  on 
him.  they   thought. 

The  aspiring  young  politician  saw 
their  winks  and  began  a  fifteen-minute 
argument,  backed  up   by  newspaper   re- 
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lK)rts.  to  show  that  he  was  really  and 
truly  a  Congressional  candidate.  When 
he  convinced  them  of  this  fact,  he  laid 
i)are  his  plan  of  campaign. 

"Now.  you  fellows  know  I  travel  out-- 
side  of  the  Third  Connecticut  district." 
he  concluded,  "so  it's  uj)  to  you  to  do 
my  campaigning  for  me." 

Politics  as  a  "Side  Line" 

When  he  had  told  them  as  lK-st  he 
knew  just  how  politics  could  be  carried 
as  a  side  line  to  the  grocery  business, 
his  co-workers  waxed  enthusiastic.  Sure, 
they'd  see  their  lo(|uacity  in  furtherhig 
his  cause  in  their  "beats"  in  the  Third 
district. 

That  day  there  set  oit  from  the  Rhode 
Lsland  grocery  linn  a  young  army  of 
salesmen  cranuned  full  of  political  argu- 
ments. In  the  same  grip  with  their 
order  books  were  Democratic  campaign 
text  books.  .Mongside  of  their  prices  on 
clothesi)ins  and  loaf  sugar  wire  the  :id 
valorem  duties  that  a  "wicked  taritT" 
had  imposed  on  the  same  articles  and 
made  their  cost  so  high. 

About  the  time  these  young  men  start- 


ed out  on  their  camnaign  things  were 
in  full  blast  in  the  "sto\i'  leagues"  in  va- 
rious country  stores  throughout  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  Politics 
was  the  tonic  for  loungers  in  the  general 
store. 

Simultaneously  in  a  dozen  towns  one 
fall  day  there  blew  into  the  general 
store  a  representative  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land grocery  lirni.  The  "drummer  fel- 
lers" were  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
country  folk,  and  on  this  particular  day 
their  admiration  for  them  was  increas- 
ed tenfold  when  they  "set  'em  up"  to 
the  cigars. 

How  They  View  Man 

Then  followed  the  routine  work  with 
the  country  store  proprietor.  His  or- 
ders for  new  stock  \vere  taken  and  the 
salesman  was  alxnit  to  depart  when  he 
stoi)i)ed  short  near  the  door  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue   took   place: 

Dru.mmer — "Oh.  do  you  know  'Ray' 
Jodoin  who's  ruimitig  for  Congress 
down   here?" 

Storekeep — ".Sure,  and  a  right  smart 
bov  he  is.  too." 

Drimmier — "Well.  1  want  you  to  re- 
turn one  of  the  many  fa\<>rs  I've  done 
for  you.      Can  you  vote  for  Jodoin?" 

Storekeej) — "Why.  ya-as,  I  guess  so. 
Sure." 

Drummer — "Much  obliged.  And  say, 
have  you  got  a  son?" 

Every  storekceixr  had  a  son  or 
brother  or  cousin,  and  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  line  them  uj).  riien  there 
were  the  store  loungers  who  took  as 
gospel  truth  the  word  of  the  proprietor 
on  all  (piestions  political,  social  or  agri- 
cultural. 

hVom  town  to  town  went  the  salesmen 
dispensing  politics  with  groceries  and 
meeting  with   great  success. 

Makes    Two    Short    Speeches 

Jodoin  was  on  his  regular  route,  re- 
ceiving daily  reports  from  his  workers. 
He  made  tw<)  speeches. 

In  New  London,  the  largest  city  in 
his  district,  Mr.  Jodoin  was  sandwiched 
between  the  candidate  for  Ciovernor  and 
a  former  (Jovernor  who.se  oratorical 
ability  was  of  the  first  or<ler.  When 
he  got  up  to  speak  the  volubility  that 
had  made  him  fatnous  as  a  salesman 
left  him.  He  spoke  for  four  and  one- 
half  mimites.  He  went  to  New  Haven, 
outside  of  his  district,  and  spoke  for  live 
minutes  in  the  interest  of  candidates  foi; 
State  offices.  These  nine  and  one-half 
minutes  constituted  bis  oratorical  ef- 
forts during  the  campaign. 

When  the  votes  were  counted 
lliggins's  majority  had  been  cut 
5.000  in  ifXK)  to  se\enty-eiglit  in 
Mr.  Jodoin  demanded  a  rec<nint, 
two  towns  enouj^h  ballots  were  thrown 
out  to  cut  Mr.  lliggins's  majority  to 
forty.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Con- 
gression.al  b'lections  C<iinmittee  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  regular  session  will 
see  Mr.  Jodoin.  originator  of  the  crack- 
er-barrel  campaign,  in  Congress. 


Mr. 

from 

IQIO. 

In 


Say.  Rill,  if  you  woubl  talk  Initiative. 
Referendum  and  Recall  to  your  neigh- 
lM)r  the  way  these  druimners  did  for 
their  man  I  RUess  you  would  K'  doiiiq 
good.  .Sure  enough — ^Ain't  we  said 
enough  about  this  to  get  yon  started  to 
thinking  riuht  ?"  Read  August  issue  two 
or  three  times  and  \  ou  will  then  see 
whv  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  t«)  be 
able  to  recall  their  public  servants  who 
do  not  give  a   square  deal.      No  matter 
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whether  a  Judge  or  a  legislator:  if  they 
do  not  dispense  good  .and  wholesome 
justice  or  legislatiini  the  people  re(|uire 
— why  simply  Reeall  them  and  put  some 
man  in  who  will  be  faithful  to  his  trust 
— kec])  yourself  posted  as  to  how  your 
law  makers  vote.  If  they  vote  on  the 
trust  side  write  and  tell  them  so.  Write 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  that  you 
are  for  the  Initiative.  Referendum  and 
Reeall,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.— hai. 


"BLESSED  ARE  THE  MEEK" 

When  John  I).  Rockefeller  greeted 
his  friends  after  Thanksgiving  service 
he  took  occasion  to  remark  that  he  was 
always  th.inkful  for  the  many  blessings 
bestowed  upon  him.  "Always  thank- 
ful"— that  is  the  phrase  expressing  the 
habitual  attitude  of  the  richest  man  on 
earth.  It  runs  like  n  stream  (»f  oil 
through  his  testimony,  his  writings,  his 
discourse. 

Touching  the  "ha/ardous  risks"  of 
Staiulard  Oil,  when  .Mr.  Kellogg  asked 
Mr.  Kockefeller  if  the  production  of 
oil  instea<l  of  decreasing  had  not  greatly 
increased,  the  Oil  King  meekly  replied. 
"Ves,  we  are  very,  very  grateful  for 
that."  ICvery  day  during  his  hearing 
he  told  the  ("ommissioiier.  the  reporters, 
the  chance  listeners,  that  he  was  "very, 
very  grateful"  for  something — for  oil, 
f<)r  health,  for  saving  habits,  for  liver 
and  kidneys,  for  shrewd  partners,  for 
pil)e  lines.  To  him  every  day  is  thatiks- 
giving  <lay. 

.\lways  grateful  and  always  humble — 
unctuously  gr.itefid  unctuously  meek. 
The  oil  of  meekness  .and  gratitude  drips 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  lips,  exudes  from 
his  skin,  shines  in  his  face,  lubricates 
his  smile;  the  odor  of  it  perme.ites  the 
atmosphere  of  his  environment.  He 
is  the  personification — the  living,  mov- 
ing emlxxliment — of  the  Ix-atitude. 
"Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they  shall 
inherit   the   earth." 


EX-DEPUTY    MADDEN    SCORES 
CORTELYOU 

Washington. — "On  the  day  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  left  the  department,  he  wrote  a 
letter  dumping  (»n  me  .all  the  wroiigs, 
or  crimes,  in  my  opinion,  which  he  him- 
self had  committed  while  in  the  depart- 
ment." 

This  statement  by  Kdwin  C.  Madden, 
former  Third  .\ssistain  Postmaster-Cien- 
eral,  was  a  feature  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  exi)endi- 
tures  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Madden  declares  it  was  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  "villainous  let- 
ter," which  he  said  former  Postmaster- 
(ieneral  Cortelyou  had  written  to  him, 
that  he  took  with  him  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  copies  of  the  olTicial  cor- 
respondence with  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Comp.inv  of  St.  Louis.  Madden,  now 
is  representing  the  Lewis  interests  be- 
fore the  committee. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


The   one  rfini'Mv  V'>u  can   always  de- 

pcirl  "n  I'J  cu-e  Sp.ivin,  Curb.  Splint, 

RiniflKjnc  or  any  l.imeness.     Thoii- 

c^nds  have  prove<l  it    lnvaluat)le. 

C,ct  a  tKjttle  from    your  druggist. 

I'rice  per  l>ottle  f  I •  6  lor  $$. '  Treat. 

ise   on  the  Horse"    l-'ree  at  dnig- 

"gTst  or  from  l»r.  B.J.    KKMULLCO., 

Kaonburf  l«IU,  Vt«,  t'.  8.  A. 
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COUNTRY'S  HORSES 


Equine  Population  Makes  Greatest 
Gains  on  Record  in  First  Ten  Years 
of  the  Century,  Increasing  from  17,- 
000,000  in  1900  to  28,000,000  in 
1910. 

Some  Interesting  Government  Sta- 
tistics 

If  any  one  unaequainted  with  the 
facts  shnnhl  iniajj^inc  that  the  horseless 
age  is  within  measurable  distance  lei 
him  look  into  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson's  lat- 
e>t  compilation  of  statistics  concernini; 
live  stock  and  1k'  undeceived,  for  the 
new  Year  Rook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  <liscloses  an  astonishing  in- 
crease in  the  horse  stock  of  the  country 
during  the  last  decade.  It  shows  that 
in  i(>oo  there  were  15.000.000  horses  and 
2.000.000  nudes  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  ten  years  later,  or  in  Kjio.  there 
were  J4.000.000  horses  and  4.000,000 
nmles.  riiese  numlH*rs  are  the  largest 
on  record  in  the  history  of  the  cttuntry. 
Compared  with  those  of  ten  years  ago 
they  shuw  a  gain  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  for  the  horses  and  100  per  cent  f<»r 
the  nniKs.  If  automobiles  had  never 
been  invented  to  compete  with  horses 
these  would  Ik-  remarkable  gains,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were 
made  during  the  period  of  the  develop- 
ment t)f  the  motor  vehicle  the  stability 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  horse  in- 
terest  can    be   appreciated. 

The  official  report  shows  further  that 
while  horses  have  increasecl  so  largely 
in  ni'mbers  they  have  also  increased  in 
value.  In  1900  the  estimated  average 
value  of  horses  on  farms  was  $44  a 
head,  and  (»f  mules  $5.^  a  head.  With 
a  steadv  rise,  interrupted  only  by  the 
panic  of  1907.  these  values  mounted  up- 
ward year  by  year,  until  in  iQio  the 
average  was  $108  for  horses  and  $iJO 
for  nudes,  representing  gains  of  nearly 
isO  per  cent  and  125  per  cent  respect- 
ively. The  value  of  all  the  horses  and 
nudes  in  the  country  was  then  some- 
thing like  $813,000,000  while  today  it 
exceeds  S.vooo.oco.ooo— a  gain  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  in  ten  years. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
1<.rsr  interest  one  must  compare  these 
t'igures  with  those  representing  otlnr 
live  stock.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  th^ 
horse  dwarfs  all  the  rest.  All  the  cat 
tie  in  the  United  States  are  worth  about 
$r.6()7. 000.000:  all  the  hogs  ab<»ut  $400.- 
(XX).ooo.  and  all  the  sheen  about  $23.^- 
ooo.coo.  making  a  total  of  $2,330,000,000 
f..r  all  other  st(K-k.  or  $r>7o.ooo.ooo  less 
than  the  value  of  the  horse  stock  alone. 

The  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
world  is  now  about  96.404.000.  accord- 
ing to  the  department  report.  \<lded  to 
the-e  are  7.747.000  mules  aiul  8.5S4.000 
asses,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  ge- 
nus equus  of  Ii2.7^s.ooo  head.  Their 
distribution    is    as    follows: — 

Horses  Mults  Asses 

,28.094.000  4."4"."'""  421.00(1 

Q.  3  2  5.000  qiQ.ooo  6oq,ono 

^43,677,000  1.674.000  .:.7or,noo 

,  It. 902. 000  104. oou  4,IJ7,nOO 

'.     1.012,000  309,000  634.000 

"    2.394.000  1. 000  2,ono 

.96,404.000       7.747.000      8.584.000 


\.  America. 
S.  .Snicrica. 
Kuroiic      .  .  .  . 

Asia     

.\frica     

Oceanic  a 

Totals      .  .  . 


ALTHOUGH  AGED  34,  THIS  MARE 
IS  A  GOOD  TROTTER 

Ciarlield,  W'ash. — J(thn  .\lcCa11  has  on 
his  farm,  two  luiles  from  (jarlield.  a 
thirty-four-year-old  sorn-l  mare  of  the 
trotting  type  and  weighing  ab(»ut  1,000 
]>ounds.  In  spite  of  hei  age  she  is  one 
of  the  swiftest  roadsters  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  mare  is  of  slender  build  and  of 
light  bone,  and  it  is  within  truth  to 
state  that  after  a  mile  warm  up  her 
limbs  are  as  lithe  as  those  of  any  horse 
in   this   section. 

.\  few  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Mason, 
the  Spi>kane  horseman,  saw  the  old 
m;ire  in  action  he  said  that  she 
"cleared  the  ground"  ;is  gracefully  as 
any  animal  he  had  seen  in  many  moons. 

.Slie  is  without  a  bhnnsh  and  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health.  Mr.  .Mclall 
states  that  in  her  best  days  she  could 
make  the  mile  in  better  than  2.40.  Xo 
animal  in  this  section  can  show  a  pr;  l- 
tier   straightawa>    stride. 

Local  horsemen  are  agreed  that  after 
the  (dd  mare  is  given  a  warming  up 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles  there  are 
not  m(»re  than  half  a  dozen  among  the 
hundreds  of  horses  in  this  locality  that 
can  outstei)  her  for  a  mile. 


CLARK'S   WEEKLY   NEWS   OF  THE 
HARNESS  HORSE 


COWS   IN  COURT 

The  West  Publishing  Conu>any 
Docket  prints  the  following  decision 
from  the  Wisconsin  bench: 

Opinion  of  P>arnes.  J.,  in  Kopi)lin  vs. 
Quade.  Wis..  130  X.  W.  511. 

On  Sentember  14.  i</)7.  the  plaintiff, 
owner  of  a  purebred  Htdstein-l'Viesian 
heifer,  which  was  born  on  Jaimary  S. 
H)C().  and  had  been  thereafter  dul>  chris- 
tened "Martha  Pietertie  Pauline."  The 
nanu*  is  neither  euphonious  nor  nuisical. 
but  there  is  not  much  in  a  nanu'  any 
way.  Xotwithstanding    any    haiulicap 

she  may  have  had  in  the  way  of  a  <^- 
nomen.  Martha  Pietertie  Pauline  was  ;i 
gemiine  "high  brow."  having  a  i)edigrer 
as  hjng  and  at  least  as  well  authenticat- 
ed as  that  of  the  ordinary  scion  of  ef 
fete  I'.uropean  nt»bility  who  breaks  into 
this  land  of  democracy  and  ecpiality. 
.•■.n«l  offers  his  title  tt>  the  highest  bidder 
;it   the   matrimonial  bar'^ain  counter. 

The  defendant  was  the  owner  of  a 
bull  about  one  year  old.  lowl>  born  and 
nameless  as  far  as  the  record  disclnscs. 
The  i)lebian  was  something  of  ;i  'so- 
cial clind)er."  and.  having  aspirations 
beyond  his  Inunble  station  in  life,  wan- 
dered beyon<l  the  contines  of  his  own 
l)astures  and  sought  the  society  of  the 
ad<.lescent  and  unsophisticated  Maiha, 
contrarv  to  the  provisions  ot  se  tion 
uS2.  .St.  i.S(>S.  as  amended  by  chanter 
14,  laws  of  Hjo.V  \s  a  result  of  this 
sotuewhat  morgantic  mesalliance  ;»  calf 
was  born   Jidy   .^.   i()o8. 

Pl.iintifT  brought  this  action  to  re- 
c<i\«r  rt'sultin'-'^  damages  an<l  secured  a 
\erdict    for  $"'s. 


"Cain't  I  go  out  in  the  back  y.ird  and 
])lav  in  the  garden,  manuna?" 

"Certaiidy  not.  child.  Vou  nuist  stay 
in    and    stinl)    your   nature    b(M)ks." 


Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  to  Rival  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  for  First  Honors  Among  Half- 
Mile  Tracks. 

P.y  Palmer  L.  Clark. 

I'Voni  present  indications  it  looks  very 
nmch  as  though  .Monmouth  County, 
Xew  Jersey.  w<»uld  be  very  nmch  on 
the  map  another  year  from  a  CouiUy 
I'air  standpoint.  .\  wealthy  .syndicate 
recently  purchased  a  very  desirable  tract 
of  land  just  across  the  Shrewsbury 
River  from  Red  IJank  and  are  already 
actively  at  work  on  the  cement  walks 
an<l  roadways  of  a  sub-division  for  New 
N'ork  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
tendency  of  the  times  toward  >ununer 
;md  suburban  homes  close  to  the  Me- 
tropolis where  the  best  transportation 
is  already  available.  This  syndicate  has 
set  aside  sixty  acres  of  level  ground, 
with  plenty  of  shade,  for  a  half-mile 
track  and  fair  grounds  and  joined  hands 
with  the  Monmouth  County  h'air  .\s- 
sociation.  composed  of  business  men 
from  \<vi\  P>ank  and  farmers  frotn  the 
surrounding  country,  note<l  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  Revolution.  A  movement 
is  also  on  foot  to  build  an  immense  dam 
on  i)roperty  adjoining  this  site  that  will 
create  an  artificial  lake  fed  with  the 
purest  spring  water  from  the  hills  on 
each  side,  that  will  add  greatly  to  the 
other  improvements,  the  fair  grounds 
lyiuiT  between  the  subdivision  and  the 
artificial  lake.  h-lectric  cars  pass  along 
one  side  of  the  three-ring  attraction  an<l 
the  r\Mmsylvania  Railroad  right-of-way 
(•n  the  other  side. 

I'rom  personal  observation  during  the 
animal  exhibition  of  the  Monmouth 
County  l-'air  Association,  held  .\ugust 
31st  to  September  4th  at  the  present 
track  and  grtnmds.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  the  i)eople  of  Red  Bank,  with 
the  help  of  their  New  York  connections, 
have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  the  l>est  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers and  stocknuMi  of  that  section  in  par- 
ticular and  the  .\mericaii  harness  horse 
in  general  as  the  recent  festival  was 
sup])orted.  as  well  as  made  possible, 
from  an  exhibition  staiulpoint.  by  exhib- 
its frotu  enthusiasts  from  .among  the 
very  liest  class  of  people.  .Aside  from 
the  racing  contests,  the  entries  to  which 
came  from  wealthy  horse  owners  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  there  were  polo 
game>^  in  which  more  skillful  riders  and 
high  class  polo  ponies  took  part  than 
any  exhibition  of  a  similar  kind  1  have 
witnessed  in  years  past.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  center  field  of  the  race  track 
there  was  ,'ilso  an  exhibition  of  himters 
and  hurdle  jumpers  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  Madison  Scpiare  (lar- 
(leii.  ;ind  in  still  another  section  of  the 
infield  there  were  s;iddle  horse  classes 
\\  ith  numerous  entriis  of  children,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  e(|ual  merit.  Tn 
a  separate  enclosure  then-  w;^^  a  ken- 
nel show  with  hundreds  of  fine  pedi- 
gree do<;s  of  many  breeds,  not  a  few  of 
win  in  h;id  been  siu'cissful  winners  at 
the  leading  shows  throutihuut  the  coun- 
trv.  The  ]»otdtry  exhibit  was  very 
classv.    while    the    entries    in    the    cattle. 


# 


sheep  and  swine  department,  though  not 
extensive,  were   most  creditable. 

While   the     farming    element,    strictly 
speaking,   was   not    represented   in   large 
numbers  either  as  exhibitors  or   specta- 
tors, enough  were  present  to  show  that 
by  proper   encouragement   their   support 
could  be  depended  upon  in  keeping  with 
the  rich   natural  advantages  of  a   farm- 
ing community  and  this  will  be   one  of 
the   main   objects    of  the   new   combina- 
tion.     The  county  fair  is  a  useful  insti- 
tution and  builder  of  prosperity  and  ev- 
ery   fair    should    have   the   earnest    sup- 
port of  farmers  and  all  of  the  city  peo- 
ple   within     reach.       There     is     nothing 
more     important     than      for     men     and 
women    to    see    the    work   of   others,    to 
feel  the  enthusiasm  of  friendly  competi- 
tion   and   gather   knowledge   from   tliose 
working     along     the     same     line.        The 
county  fair  year  after  year  improves  the 
work    the    farnu-rs    do    and    that    is    the 
most    important    i)roductive    work    <lone 
in  this  world.      The  fair  brings  the  work 
of  the   country   together    and    forms    the 
one   grand  carryall    in    which   every   hu- 
man being  from  children  to  old  age  can 
get    together    on    a    connnon    level    and 
find     something    of    particular    interc-st, 
ln'iiefit,  and  at   the   sanu-  time  entertain- 
ing.     The  finest   animals,  as  well  as  the 
finest    products    of    the    farm    teach    all 
those    that    see    them:    prizes    encourage 
and    reward    those    that    put    first    class 
work     ahead    of    mere    money     making. 
County    Fairs    are    the    kindergarten    of 
agricidture     and    the     farmers     are     the 
men  that  bring  wealth  out  of  the  ground 
and  keep  the  human  race  going  and  im- 
pro\  ing. 

The  total  absence  of  the  professional 
horseman,  stock  raiser  and  farmer,  who 
m:i:;es  a  b.usiness  of  tliese  diversified  in- 
terests for  revenue  only,  emphasi/.es  the 
possibilities  of  future  annual  exhibitions 
when  the  new  groimds  are  cjunpleted. 
It  is  to  Ik-  hoped  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  in  Red  P.ank  and  Mon- 
mouth County  that  the  syndicate  and 
association  will  have  the  assistance  of 
experienced,  competent  uumi  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  their  plans,  not 
only  for  the  fair  grounds  and  imi)rove- 
ments.  but  the  first  two  or  three  annual 
events  that  mean  so  nmch  for  perman- 
ent success.  There  are  many  little  de- 
tails in  planning,  building  and  running 
a  plant  of  this  sort  that  mean  snccess  or 
failure  and  are  apt  to  he  overlooked  by 
the  inexperienced  when  contemplating 
the  larger  aiul  more  prominent  features. 
This  associati(jn  has  every  possible  ad- 
vantage within  its  reach  to  establish  a 
precedent  that  will  have  an  elevating 
and  beneficial  effect  far  beyond  the 
1>oun<ls  of  their  county  or  state  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  like  (ioshen, 
N.  Y.,  they  should  not  attract  attention 
and  support  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Properly  ecpiipped  and  man- 
aged, the  week  end  events  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall  would  draw  and  en- 
tertain more  people  than  all  other  inter- 
ests in  the  same  territory  combined. 
This  plant  could  Ik-  made  productive 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  instead  (>f 
the  customary  one  week  now  set  aside 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  city  and 
the  farmer  to  get  together,  exhibit  their 
holdings  and  profit  by  the  competition 
that  will  stinudate  all  to  increased  ef- 
forts in  improving  honu'  interests  and 
farm  products.  Of  unusual  interest  is 
the  fact  that  the  trotting  and  pacing 
racing  contests,  that  history  and  experi- 
ence prove  Ijeyond  question  arc  the  great- 


est drawing  card  for  an  amuial  fair,  are 
among  the  lesser  attractions  at  Red 
Bank.  The  past  season's  events  w^erc 
more  pretentious  aiul  the  goofl  effect  on 
those  present  plainly  demonstrates  the 
possibibties  with  further  opportunities 
and  education.  It  is  the  intention  an- 
other year  to  offer  more  classes  and 
for  larger  events,  and  the  result  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  a  stinuilus  to  breeding,  rac- 
ing and  developmem  of  the  American 
harness   horse  in   that  vicinity. 

In  undertaking  this  work  the  promot- 
ers have  assumed  a  grave  responsil)ility 
and  it  is  to  be  ht)pe(l  they  will  measure 
rp  to  re!|uirements  and  obtain  results 
in  keeping  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
public,  who  will  from  now  on  watch 
with  interest  the  <levelopment  of  this 
most  commendable  enterprise. 


Almost  without  exception,  our  great- 
est racing  stallions  ha\e  dropped  out  of 
si;.>ht  when  their  racing  days  were  over, 
or  at  least  until  their  colts  have  reached 
a:i  age  and  been  given  <»pportunities  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  transmit 
race  horse  (piality.  as  sires.  As  the 
reputation  of  a  stallion  as  a  sire  is  the 
supreme  test  aiul  is  the  honor  so  eagerly 
sought  for  by  owners,  it  has  always 
seemed  strange  that  the  early  years  of 
a  prosnective  sire  should  1k'  overlooked 
and  a  handicap  put  on  his  future.  A 
few  choice  mares  in  his  two  and  three- 
'year-old  form  would  not  lessen  his 
chance  as  a  race  horse  or  prevent  his 
obtaining  a  fast  record  at  maturity,  with 
the  result  that  his  C(dts  would  l)e  old 
enough  to  "show"  when  he  came  to  be 
offered  for  public  service. 

Allerton,  .\xtell.  Krendin.  Nelson  ami 
other  record  breaking  stallions  had  to 
shoulder  this  handicap.  Among  this  sea- 
son's "conu'-backs"  in  this  class  is  the 
great  Searchlight  (5)  2:03! 4.  which  had 
ten  world's  records  to  his  credit  when 
retired.  FttMtt  a  racing  standpoint. 
Searchlight  was  one  of  the  "greatest 
ever"  by  breeding  and  individuality  and 
the  showing  now  being  made  by  his  colts 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected, 
lie  made  three  very  limited  seasons  in 
California  before  going  to  Kentucky, 
and  from  his  first  crop  came  C  THE 
LI  .MIT.  2:04^4.  this  seasons  uid)eaten 
sidewheeler  in  this  country,  and  .\ero- 
lite.  2:o7'4.  sire  of  the  champion  pac- 
ing two-year-old.  Dawn  O'Light.  2:\7, 
a  daughter,  will,  barring  accidents,  en- 
ter the  2:10  list,  and  .Alberta.  2:12^- 
has  yet  to  meet  his  ecpial  on  the  Canad- 
ian tracks  this  season,  while  there  is 
quite  a  munber  from  his  limited  seasons 
in  Kentucky  knocking  at  the  door  of 
fame.  l^ist  year  aiul  thi<  season. 
Searchlight  has  ha<l  opportunities  in 
keeping  with  his  nurits. 


Corn  is  iust  right  for  the  silo  when  it 
is  a  little  too  hard  for  roasting  ears. 
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SOY    BEANS   FOR   CATTLE 

Purdue  I'niversity  very  thoroughly 
tested  the  value  of  soy  beans  and  the 
bulletin  issued  had  a  wide  reading.  Fng- 
lish  feeders  have  also  tested  this  feed- 
ing, h'xperiments,  as  affected  by  feed- 
ing with  soya  cake,  were  made  in  1910 
at  the  farm  of  the  Midland  .Agricultural 
and  Dairy  College,  Kingston,  says  the 
Lotulon    rinii's. 

Two  lots  of  cows  were  used  for  this 
experiuK'nt  for  eight  weeks.  The  ex- 
tra food  c<jnsisted  of  .^  pounds  of  lin- 
seed cake  or  three  pounds  of  soya  cake. 
Lot  I  received  soya  cake  for  four  weeks 
and  lot  2  linseed  cake;  the  conditions 
were  then  reversed.  Though  the  yield 
of  milk  per  week  gave  a  result  in  favor 
of  soya  cake.  this,  however,  is  iu)t  con- 
clusi\e.  as.  if  one  cow,  greatly  inferior 
as  a  milk  ]»roducer,  had  l>een  removed 
from  the  estimates  the  results  given  by 
each  feeding  would  luive  been  almost 
identical. 

Fattening  Qualities 

The  nu'rits  of  soya  cake  as  a  feeding 
stuff  have  been  the  subject  of  vari«)us 
experiments.  The  important  trials  of 
the  ICdinburg  ami  b'ast  of  Scotland  Col- 
lege of  .Agriculture,  conducted  at  I^ils- 
kelly  ami  at  Spencerfield.  gave  sonu-  not 
(piite  satisfactt)ry  results.  In  the  tlrst 
experinuMits  the  cattle  were  divided  into 
three  lots,  the  extra  feeding  stuffs  being 
linseed  cake,  soya  cake  with  6  per  cent 
of  oil,  and  a  compound  cake  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  soya  cake  and  soya 
nu-al.  As  regards  gr*iss  profits  the  re- 
sults were  in  favor  of  linseed,  but  the 
<|uality  of  imat  of  the  third  lot  was  lo- 
cally valued  as  worth  quite  a  half-j)enny 
(I  cent)  per  pound  more  in  the  lv)ndon 
market. 

Experiment  Station  Work 

.At  the  Spencerfield  experinuMit  the 
extra  feeding  stuffs  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  third  lot, 
where  a  larger  amouiU  of  oil,  11  per 
cent  was  present.  Results  were  great- 
ly in  favor  of  the  soya  cake,  but  this 
w-as  regarded  as  attributable  to  the  in- 
ferior linseed  cake   used   by  mistake. 

The  University  College  of  North 
Whales  caused  some  experiments  to  be 
made  in  sheep  and  lambs  feeding  with 
soya  cake.  Two  lots  of  Welsh  moun- 
tain lambs  were  fed  from  January  to 
March,  the  extra  rations  l)eing  one- 
fourth  pound  of  soya  cake  ikt  head  in 
the  otu'  case  and  the  same  quantity  of 
linseed  cake  in  the  other.  The  gaht  in 
weight  was  125  pounds  and  154  pounds, 
respectively,  or  a  difference  of  zq 
poutuls  in  favor  of  linseed.  The  cost 
of  food  was  i,^s.  io<l.  ($.V^>fi)  for  the 
former,  at  /£  ($.UOO)  per  ton.  and  iqs. 
($4.^>2)  for  the  latter,  at  io  12s.  (kI. 
($46.84)  per  ton.  The  iiu'rease  in 
weight  for  linseed-fed  land>s  was.  there- 
fore. 2T,  per  cent  over  soya  lK\an-fed 
lambs,  and  the  increase  in  cost  37  per 
cent. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS.— 1  am  offering  at 
this  time,  some  choice  young  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  breed  that  grow  fast:  quick 
money-makers.  While  my  stock  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  my  ftrice  is  low  enou.uh 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment  for  every  customer.  "Jersev  Re<ls'  are  small- 
bone,  vigorous,  prolific  ami  easy  to  raise.  Fvery  "Jersey  Red"  sow  is  a  gold 
bond- her  litters  are  the  coupons  which  you  convert  into  cash.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  l>ree<ler  is  back  of  every  sale.      Write  me  today  for  special  ofTenngs. 


ARTHUR  J.'  COLLINS,   Box   100,' Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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COMPOSTING  DEAD  LEAVES 

Composting  is  rather  a  hard  job  and 
rc(iuircs  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  com- 
post lu-ap  should  he  made  s(iuare  and 
with  i)erpeiidicular  sides,  four  or  live 
feet  hij^h  and  as  nearly  flat  on  top  as 
possible.  The  leaves  may  be  composted 
with  stable  manure  thoroughly  mixed. 
lUii  manure,  cow  manure,  and  s(jme 
lime  will  do  no  harm. 

If  the  heai)s  are  made  now  the  com- 
post will  be  ready  for  use  early  next 
spring.  It  recpiires  a  long  time  f<»r 
leaves  to  become  thoroughly  composted. 

The  conifxtst  heap  should  be  niatle 
under  ^belter  else  tlie  rains  will  wash 
away  nuich  of  the  valuable  li(pud.  The 
compost  heap  can  receive  nearly  every- 
thing -slops  from  the  kitchen,  old  vege- 
tables, animal  matter  (provided  it  is 
cut  up  line),  (ireat  care  nnist  be  taken, 
howexer.  that  the  vines  of  vegetables 
which  have  been  diseased  should  not  get 
into  the  heap  as  they  will  infect  the  en- 
tire c<»mf)ost.  and  do  nnich  harm. 

The  pile  nuist  be  forked  frc(picntly 
and  kept  damp  enough  to  aid  in  the  rut- 
ting process. 

To  thoroughly  compost  eight  or  ten 
tons  of  leaves  will  re(|uire  many  months 
and  the  matter  should  be  placed  in  at 
least  four  or  five  heaps  to  facilitate  the 
forking  ami   handling. 

These  heaps  may  be  made  in  the  fields 
where  the  ccMupnst  is  to  be  used  later, 
but  it  slioidd  be  C(»vered  as  before  sug- 
gested. Many  gardeners  build  U])  a 
structure  of  rails  or  <>ld  boards  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  heap  in   proi>er  shape. 
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SWINE  PARAGRAPHS 

The  little  pigs  must  not  get  fat— nuis- 
cle  ami  bone  lirst. 

Ib>gs  need  salt,  and  niost  wh«i  run- 
ning on  pasture. 

Sha«le  in  the  pasture  and  plenty  of 
water  if  you  wish  t«»  prexent  the  fatal 
nver-he.iting  to   which   hogs  are  subject. 

If  the  spring  pigs  are  tloing  well, 
hobl  them  steady  until  fall,  then  push 
them   hard   for  the  market. 

Let  the  shoats  ro«»t — not  the  fatteti- 
ing  hogs.  The  exercise  in  the  lirst 
case  is  Ijeneficial,  in  the  second  ex- 
pensive. 

Any  man  who  persistently  breed>  his 
gilts  too  voung  finds  the  (p!alit>  of  bis 
her<l   going  down. 

The  hou  lot  needs  to  be  changed  and 
plowed  np  frerpiently — because  of  dis- 
ease germs.       Plowing  sweetens  the  s«>il. 

If  ytni  begin  the  hog  business  right 
end  lir^t.  \oii  begin  in  a  small  way  and 
grow   uj)   with   the   business. 

Clean  wallows!  Why.  yes.  tiny  ar. 
nossible  and  .ire  necessary  to  the  com- 
fi.rt  and  health  <>f  the  hou'^  durinLr  the 
warm  weather.  Ibex  could  get  along 
without  them,  of  course,  but  they  w«niUl 
not  be   so  thrifty  and   profitable. 


The  .Secret — A  certain  Washinuton 
familv  is  convinced  that  its  S-year-old 
hopeful  is  destined  to  beconn-  a  great 
scientist.  He  has  already  iK-gun  to  see 
the  comiectit»n  between  cau-e  and  etTect. 

Not  so  long  ago  this  younyster  was 
lo«>king  at  a  <lroi>  of  water  tbrouub  a 
microscone.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where were  clartiny  animalctdie. 

"N'ow  1  know."  annotmced  the  child 
to  the  familv.  "'what  >ing<  win  n  the 
kettle  boils.  '  It's  tho>e  little  bugs."— 
Llpt'incott's. 


GREAT   FALLING  OFF   IN   KANSAS 
WINTER   WHEAT 


Yield  is  9,000,000  Bushels  Less  Than 
Last  Year  and  the  Smallest  Since 
1899 

Toi)eka,  Kans. — The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture's  report  on  winter  wheat 
says  that  inquiry  reveals  that  the  winter 
wheat  crop  was  api)roximately  5i..^(i.>- 
OQO  bushels,  or  nearly  nine  million  bush- 
els under  that  of  1910,  and  the  smallest 
since  ]<S<)9.  It  is  one-third  less  than 
the  average  yearly  production  for  the 
decade  ending  with  1910.  This,  al- 
though the  acreage  sown  was  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  State.  Of  the 
7.2f»o,(X)0  acres  sown  the  growers  now 
estimate  that  nearly  T^y  per  cent,  was  a 
failure. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  acreage 
in  corn  is  markedly  less  than  a  year  ago, 
the  report  says.  (lenerally,  the  corn 
prospect  is  not  llattering.  tlie  average 
of  its  condition  being  but  54.3  for  the 
State. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  GROUNDHOGS 

(iroundhogs  may  be  poisoned  with 
wheat  soaked  in  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine, but  they  can  easily  be  trapped  at 
the  entrance  of  their  burnnvs.  A  better 
way  is  to  soak  a  bit  of  moss  or  hay 
with  bisulphate  of  carbon  and  place  it 
well  d<»wn  into  the  burrow,  covering  the 
entrance  with  a  heavy  cloth.  The  car- 
bon being  heaxier  than  air,  it  peuitrates 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  burrow  and  kills 
the  .niimals  instatUly.  (ireat  c.ire  in 
handling  bisulphate  of  carbon  nutst  be 
ob-i-rxed,  because  it  is  a  deadly  iioisou 
and  nu'st  never  be  inhaled.  The  bottle 
containing  it  should  be  kept  tightly  cork- 
ed umil  the  UKtment  it  is  to  be  used. 


GAMBLERS'  TRICK  PUTS  UP  PRICE 
OF  COFFEE 


Government  Sleuths  Find  "Gentle- 
men's Agreement"  Between  Import- 
ers and  Brokers 

Representatives  of  the  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Justice  were  busy  yes- 
terday in  the  headquarters  of  the  coffee 
traile  searching  for  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  coffee  trust.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the 
so-called   "restricted   sales"   of  coffee. 

Tliis  kind  M  sale,  it  is  said,  has  been 
made  by  a  few  larire  imi>orting  houses 
working  together  for  the  purpose  of 
manipulating  price>^  on  the  CotTee  l-lx- 
change.  .'m«l  backed  bv  larj.ii'  linancial  in- 
terests in  Wall  strcit.  nsuallx  associated 
xxith   the   Xe\x    ^'o^k    Stock   I'.xchange. 

"Re-tricted  sales"  i<  a  term  used  to 
designate  cotYee  sold  to  certain  <lesig 
nated  firms,  either  iobliers  or  retailers, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  bean  shall  not 
be  delivered  on  or  alloxvcd  to  ijo  on  the 
CotTee   I'.x change. 

V>\  making  this  kind  of  a  sale  Wall 
street  g.amblers.  backing  a  fexv  coffee 
importing  houses,  have  been  enabled  to 
manif)ulate      (piotation*;.  Independent 

CotTee  innxtrters  sax-  that  a  trust  has 
xirtually  been  in  existence  in  tins  cit\ 
tor  a   long  timi'. 

riie  inxestigators  haxe  frtiuid  ex  ideiicr 
of  xvhat  is  sai<l  to  be  a  "genlU  tn.nrs 
agreement,"  very  much  in  restraint  of 
trade. 


A  HOG'S  AGE  BY  HIS  TEETH 

When  speaking  of  teeth  the  four  first 
teeth  in  the  bottom  jaw  are  meant. 

.\i  6  months  old  the  two  outside  teeth 
xvill  be  very  loose  or  out.  At  7  months 
old  tbe  new  teeth  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance. At  8  or  9  months  they  will 
be  grown  or  the  same  length  of  the  two 
middle  teeth.  At  10  months  old  the 
txvo  middle  teeth  will  be  loose  or  out. 
At  11  months  old  the  txvo  young  teeth 
will  shoxv ;  these  txvo  come  through 
chisel  shape  and  have  a  little  notch  in 
tliem  or  in  other  xvords  look  like  a 
little  chisel  xvith  a  gap  in  the  middle  of 
it.  At  12  months  old  the  hog  will  have 
a  full  mouth  of  teeth  in  front.  At  14 
or  15  months  old  these  txvo  middle  teeth 
with  the  notch  in  them  will  become 
slick  and  the  older  he  gets  the  rounder 
and  larger  they  get  on  the  end ;  and 
at  i}^  months  old  a  boar  shows  tusks 
xirx    plainly. 

N'ou  xvill  have  to  practice  this  and 
learn  how  to  tell  a  pig  to(»th  from  a  ho<r 
tooth  or  you  are  liable  to  be  fooled 
before  he  gets  6  months  old. 


SUBSCRIBE     NOW— COMBINATION 
OFFERS 

Regular 

Price 
per  year 
BLOODED     STOCK    FARMER. - 

l'nl)Iished     monthlv     50 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOUR 
NAL. — ^Chicago;  "ji  to  J44  pages 
each  issue.  I'iggest  and  best 
I>oultry  paper,  giving  you  a  l>ook 
of  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Knoxvl- 
cdge       each       issue.         i'ublished 

monthlv      50 

FARM  and  HOME.— Springlield, 
Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111.;  the 
(ireat  harm  pa])er  of  (ieneral 
Agricultural     information.       Pub- 

lislud    monthlv    50 

THE  BOYS  MAGAZINE -Smeth 
port.  Pa. ;  the  l>est  l>oys'  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  {''ven-thing  for 
P.oys.  (ireat  offers  in  Prem- 
iums. Printed  in  Colors.  Pub- 
lished   monthlv     1 .00 


$2.50 

Our  price    for   all    four   to  one   ad- 
dress  or    separately    $1 .50 


?.^.'1^"^*'^'S  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER    WHITES 

I  nnw  have  .1  larRO  stdck  of  prot»at)ly  the 
Hst  I  ever  oxvikmI.  Can  not  toll  vou  .ill"l)crc. 
'nit  I  liaxc  Honrs  and  Sows,  ,Vll  t)recrls  2 
«"  h  nxMiths  old.  niatcMl  nnt  .akin;  sows  iirdl 
at). I  hoars  rc'idy  for  service.  (Uicrnsey  Calves 
and  ReRistired  .Scotch  Collie  Pninijcs.  Write 
for  iMices  and  free  circnlar.  This  stock  must 
Ko  and  wdl  1)0  s(dd.  M.  H.  Tnrkovs.  l?arrod 
nnd  White  P.  Hocks,  JJ.  Leghorns  and  Heaglc 
I  'ops. 

P.  F.  HAMPTON.  CochranviUe,  Pa, 
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SCOURS   IN   CALVES 

Scours  in  calves  or  calf  cholera  in 
many  instances  differs  from  diarrhea  in 
grown  animals,  and  has  special  features 
of  its  own,  taking  the  form  of  infectious 
intestinal  catarrh  which  is  far  more  se- 
rious than  the  diarrhea  of  tbe  full  grown 
animal. 

Scours  in  calves  generally  appear  sud- 
denly. A  perfectly  healthy  calf  may  be 
seized  all  at  once,  apparently,  without 
any  change  in  food  or  care. 

The  .symptoms  of  this  infantile  diar- 
rhea usually  appear  during  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  of  life. 

In  many  cases  scours  appears  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  animal  is  born, 
and  the  calf  nuiy  die  within  twenty- 
four  hours  unless  it  receives  prompt 
and  pr(>j)er  treatment. 

It  is  common  for  the  calf  to  Ik-  af- 
flicted with  scours  immediately  at  birth, 
even  before  it  has  had  time  to  suck  or 
take   any   nourishment   whatever. 

The  feces  of  manure  is  very  thin  and 
watery.  It  has  a  sour,  disagreeable 
odor  and  is  usually  light  colored.  The 
evacuations  are  freciuent  and  e.xpelled 
with  force. 

The  lirst  indication  of  scours  is  the 
soiled  condition  of  the  tail,  loss  of  ap- 
I)etite,  sunken  eyes,  sometimes  the  saliva 
flowing  from  the  mouth,  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  swallow'. 

They  have  a  staring  coat,  grow  thin, 
and  lose  strength  rapidly. 

Death  usually  follows  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  unless  prompt 
measures  are  taken  to  check  the  disease. 
If  allowed  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  the  scouring  will  be  ac- 
coiupanied  by  congestic^n  and  ulceration 
of  the  intestinal  nuicous  niembrane 
caused  by  the  irritating  secretions. 

As  a  result  of  this  disease  partial  or 
double  blindness  is  sometimes  brought 
on. 

To  prevent  scours  in  calves,  proper 
care  should  be  given  to  the  mother  while 
pregrUiUt.  that  she  may  be  able  to  give 
birth  to  a  healthy  calf. 

As  scours  is  a  germ  disease,  it  is  irn- 
portant  chat  the  calf  l)e  free  from  this 
disease  when  l)orn 

Cows  afflicted  with  the  <lisease  of 
alK)rtion  convey  this  disease  to  their  off- 
spring. 

It  is  for  this  reason  tnat  calves  so 
often  die  of  scours  before  they  have 
taken  nourishment. 

It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that  the 
cows  be  kept  free  from  disease  in  or- 
der  to  obtain    healthy   calves. 

Calves  horn  afflicted  with  the  germs 
of  this  disease  in  their  system,  are  in  a 
position  to  spread  the  disease  to  other 
calves  that  they  may  come  in  contact 
with  in  the  same  herd,  or  if  shipped  to 
other  herds.  This  is  another  proof  of 
its   infectious   nature. 

To  prevent  and  overcome  scours  in 
calves,  they  should  be  given  inedicines 
that  prevent  fermentation  of  food  to  al- 
lay irritation  and  congestion.  -<  othe  and 
heal  inHamed  mucous  membrane,  act 
as  an  antiseptic  as  this  is  (piite  neces- 
sary when  the  disease  is  due  t<i  a  gerni. 
The  most  important  factor  in  tbe  rais- 
ing of  cattle  is  their  care  while  young. 
Do  not  think  you  are  doing  the  correct 
thing  if  vou  are  onlv  managing  to  keep 
the  life  "in  the  calf  mitil  it  is  three 
months  old  and  then  have  it  uet  fat  on 
grass   before   tbe   winter   conu-^. 

If  you  do  this  y<ni  will  be  apt  to  have 
a  lot'  of  stunted  calves  with  their  di- 
gestive    organs     destroyed     which     will 


never  make  strong,  healthy  cattle,  and 
will  not  be  good  for  either  dairy,  beef, 
or   breeding  animals. 


POULTRY    POINTERS 

As  a  general  rule  the  Hock  will  not 
do  much  during  the  month  of  Se|)tem- 
ber. 

Soiue  hens  are  still  broody;  some  are 
begimiing  to  moult  and  one  may  expect 
but   few  eggs   for  a   while. 

Then,  too,  most  of  us  are  apt  to  grow 
careless  about  the  poultry  business,  since 
it  is  not,  at  present,  bringing  us  in  any- 
thing worth  mentioning. 

We  neglect  to  clean  otU  the  droppings 
as  often  as  we  used  to;  the  roosts  ari' 
never  washed  and  aired  oiu  ;  uo  fresh 
new  nests  take  the  place  of  the  old,  lilthy 
ones;  while  the  heat  coupled  with  all 
these,  produces  a  scent  both  nauseating 
.and  dangerous  to  the   llock. 

Lice  and  mites  tlirixe  under  these  con- 
ditions and  unless  we  kee])  a  close  and 
constant  watch  they  sneak  in  and  are 
nlaying  havoc  before  we  realize'  it.  So, 
let's  <li|>  the  hens  about  the  time  they 
begin  to  moult  and  spray  the  poultry 
house  thoroughly  with  .some  effective, 
home-made  solution.  There  are  many 
such  and   lhe\    cost  next  to  nothing. 

Let's  wash  the  roosts  with  ten  (piarts 
of  good,  strong  soap-su<ls  to  which  have 
been  adtled  a  rpiart  of  kerosene  rnnl  some 
strong  brine,  or  use  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash. 


WORKING  BUTTER  EASILY 

The  handiest  and  lasiest  butter  work- 
er I  e\er  saw,  was  a  common  moulding 
board  and  roUing  pin.  l*ut  something 
under  one  end  <»f  board  to  raise  it 
enough  to  lei  the  brine  run  off.  Roll 
the  butter,  folding  it  o\er.  and  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  h;ive  all  the  brine 
rolled  out.  with  much  less  work  than 
with  an\  otber  butter  working  device 
1  have  ever  seen. — Mrs.  .1.  B. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

To  make  arsenate  of  lead  dissolve 
eight  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  one 
gallon  of  warm  water  and  dissolve 
twenty-two  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead, 
called  "sugar  of  lead."  in  two  gallons 
of  warm  water,  both  in  wDotlen  pails. 
Tour  the  two  solutions  together.  The 
three  gallons  mixed  with  forty-seven 
gallons  <'f  water  will  make  fifty  gallons 
of  spray.  .\rscnite  of  lead  is  widely 
used  and  a])pn>ved  and  has  practically 
displaced  Paris  green  in  orchard  use. 
It  stays  on  the  foliage  through  heavy 
rains,  it  may  be  used  in  any  strength 
without  burning  the  foliage,  and  it  has 
some  fungicidal  properties  tha*  are  in- 
crease<l  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  sprav. 


Wrong  Xot  Right.— Little  Mary,  7 
vears  old.  was  saying  her  prayers. 
"And  Ciod,"  she  petitioned  at  the  close, 
"make   se\  en   times  six   forty-eight." 

"Why,  Marv,  why  did  you  say  that?" 
asked  her  mother. 

"  'Cause  that's  the  wav  T  wrote  it  in 
"zamination  in  school  ttxl.iy.  and  I  want 
k  to  be  right." — Litt'incoh's. 


A  new  remedy  for  the  electro-static 
charges  so  troublesome  in  spiiming  mills 
has  been  br«»ught  to  the  notice  of  the 
Paris  academy  of  sciences.  These 
charges  cause  the  threads  to  repel  each 
other,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  by 
which  the  ditKiculty  has  been  partly  over- 
come has  made  necessary  closed  win- 
dows and  poor  ventilation.  The  new 
plan  is  the  use  of  hiuh  tension  currents 
of  high  frequency  in  wires  over  the  tex- 
tile materials.  The  static  charges  are 
offset  and  it  is  claimed  that  waste  is 
reduced  and   the  product  improved. 
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Jhe  juxuRY  Of  A  [akeTrip 

Where  will  you  spend  your  summer  vacation? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  inland  Seas,  the 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;   four  trios  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit.  Mackinac  Island  and  way    ^^ 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Cleveland    vik 
and  Put-in-Bay.  R? 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will  ^ 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 5th  to  Sep- 
tember 10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Goderich.  Ont.,  every  other  trip.- Special  Day  Trips 
Betiveen  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  Daring  July  and 
Angnst.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 
5end  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan. Pres.  A.A.  Schantz,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Detroit  &.  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 


l*agt'    l-'ight 


BLOODKD   STOCK    I-ARMICR    for   September 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMiai  for   September 


EGG  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMAN  CHINA 

The  exportation  of  cjj^gs  from  Tsing- 
tau  in  loio  was  i. 821. 183  dozens,  against 
y55,40g  dozens  in  Hjog,  the  Inilk  g«»ing 
to  VlacHvostok.  One  factory  engaged 
in  the  export  of  prei>ared  dried  eggs 
and  the  manufacture  of  egg  cognac,  egg 
noodles  and  albumiMi  also  uses  about 
3..^oo  dozens   a   day. 

While  this  in(histry  lias  existed  here 
for  several  years,  the  products  being 
shipped  to  (iermany,  no  effort  was  made 
until  recently  to  secure  trade  in  the 
Cnite<l  States.  A  sample  shii)ment  has 
gone  forward  under  the  re(|uirements  of 
the  American  pure-food  hiw,  and  it  is 
contidently  expected  that  thriving  busi- 
ness will  result.  The  egg  supply  is 
drawn  from  the  southern  [)art  of  Shan- 
tung. Shihli,  and  llonan  provinces,  and 
with  the  latest  German  machinery  a  lo- 
cal lirm  has  entered  U])on  the  business 
with  hope  of  a  substantial  extension 
this  year.  The  nature  t)f  the  machinery 
and  the  system  envployed  in  making  the 
various  products  are  held  secret,  and  the 
only  information  obtainable  has  been 
in  Connection  with  the  sample  shipment 
mentioned. 

The  eggs  arrive  at  the  factory  packed 
in  old  kerosene  oil  lK)xes.  They  are 
carefully  examined  by  being  held  close 
to  a  strong  electric  light  which  shows 
the  least  defect  The  fresh  ones  are 
washed  and  passed  on  to  several  Chi- 
nese boys  who  open  them  and  separate 
the  yolk   from  the  white. 

With  the  aid  of  a  suction  pump  the 
yolk  is  passed  through  a  large  pipe  into 
a  vacuum  in  the  machine  and  is  dried 
in  fifteen  seconds.  It  is  then  jiassed  on 
to  a  large  receptacle  in  which  the  mat- 
ter falls  in  the  form  of  flakes  which 
look  clean,  have  a  good  color  and  a 
fresh  odor.  The  tlake  is  again  |)assed 
through  a  machine  and  comes  out  in  a 
powdered  form  ready  for  shipment.  It 
is  said  that  this  product  can  Ik-  kept 
indetinitely  if  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

The  whites  of  the  e^gs  are  put  in 
■^mall  glass-b<»ttom  trays  about  a  f<H)t 
>.<|uare.  and  placed  on  shelves  in  a  room 
having  a  temperature  of  40  to  55  de- 
grees Centigrade.  After  thoroughly 
drying  the  material  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  ready  for  export. 
These    sheets    arc    sometimes    powdered 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Teats  show  where 
those  shells  have 
be<.'n  used  —  di;ra- 
tion  of  test  22  days 
—  numl>er  of  egg», 
3.1;  weight  of  egrtfs, 
14  89.6  grammes. 


Where  Sharp  Grita  were  fed— test  22  days— numU-r 
of  effsrs,  6;  weight  of  ef'^s,  257.6  grammes.  This  is 
convincmg  argument  why  every  poultry  houBc  or 
yard  should  have  them.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 

Louim  ORmBB,     BALTimoitm,  mo. 


(tr  reduced  to  a  crystal  form  resemhliiit' 
jj^ranulated    sugar. 

The  factory  is  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
its  capacity  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  comnany  to  enlarge'. 

A  market  for  eji^gshells  has  heen  re- 
cently established  in  (iermany,  where 
they  are   used   as  poultry   feed. 

To  make  lo  kilos  (22  pounds)  <»f 
dried  ><>lks  1,500  ejjjgs  are  re(|uired ;  to 
make  lo  kilos  of  whole  dried  e<j:^j.^s  1.000 
must  he  used,  while  J'l-  kilos  (5'j 
pounds  )  of  allmmen  are  made  from  the 
whit  IS   of   I, (XX)  eggs. 

TIk'  ])rice  of  the  wh(»le  dried  eti^;"  is 
about  7.^  cents  .Mexican  {.?i  cents  I'nit- 
ed  States  currency)  a  pound,  of  al 
bumen  $1.0.^  Mexican  (44  cents),  <>t 
dried  Nolk  about  53  cents  .Mexican  ( J4 
cents).  Shi]>ments  are  made  in  tin- 
lined  cases  holdinj^  500  and    100  pounds. 

.\nother  (iernian  lirm  has  also  opened 
a  factory  and  it  is  rumored  that  still 
allot  her   will   open   shortly. 


WASHINGTON    WAKES   UP 


FOOD  FOR  CHICKS 

The  hest  food  for  younjj^  chicks  is 
j^rouiid  oats.  slij.fhtly  moistened  with 
milk  or  water  into  which  has  been  mix- 
ed a  teaspoonful  of  chick-size  <?rit,  sonic 
green  food  and  fresh  water  to  drink. 
If  oats  are  not  to  be  had.  stale  bread 
or  crackers  slightly  moistened  and 
sfjuee/ed  dry  will  do.  This  should  be 
ivtS  every  two  hours  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  only  morning,  noon  and  night. 
.After  two  weeks  give  theui  cracked 
grain  ()f  some  kind,  and  l)e  sure  thev 
get    j)leiity   of   exercise. 


Hatched  Out. — "Mr.  fiibbons."  said 
the  teacher  of  the  class  in  rhetoric, 
'■point  out  the  absurdity  in  this  figure 
of  speech:  ',\t  this  time  the  ICmperor 
hrederick   hatched  f)Ut   a  scheme," '"  etc. 

"It  seems  to  me  all  right,"  replied 
the  voung  man.  after  some  rellection. 

"It  df)es?  I'^xplain,  if  you  please, 
how  he  could  have  'hatched  out*  a 
scheme." 

"Well,  he  might  have  had  his  mind 
set  on   it." — Selected. 


I'ncertain — "Look  here,  bow  long  am 
I  going  to  have  to  wait  for  that  half 
portion  of  duck  I  ordered?"  asked  the 
guest. 

Waiter — "Till  somelxxly  «)rders  the 
other  half.  We  can't  go  out  and  kill 
half   a   duck." — Toledo    Blade. 


SALT  HUNGER  IN  CHICKENS 

I  do  n«»t  know  of  any  remedy  for 
cb.ickens  that  have  eaten  too  much  salt, 
but  we  have  always  been  successful  in 
preventing  it.  We  keep  salt  in  boxes 
and  troughs  for  the  horses  and  cattle, 
aufl  as  the  chickens  always  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it  they  never  eat  enough  at  one 
time  to  injure  them.  Chickens,  like 
<»tlier  animals,  need  salt,  and  if  depriv(<l 
of  it  entirely  iK'come  so  salt-hungry  that 
when  they  get  a  chance  they  eat  so  much 
it  acts  as  a  jxjison. — C.  W.  R. 


Postal   System  to  be   Investigated 

Washington — The  Senate  has  passed 
the  Bourne  resolution  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  to  determine  what 
changes  are  necessary,  with  esj)ecial  at- 
tention to  the  possible  establisliment  of 
a  parcels   post. 

N'es,  at  last  Congress  is  to  investigate 
the  express  thievery  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  inditTereiit  law-makers  for  more 
than  a  (piarter  of  a  century.  Use 
these  Parcels  Post  boosters  by  cutting 
them  out  and  t>astiii}i  them  on  to  every 
piece  of  mail  matter  you  send  out. 
.Siiid  one  to  your  l'nited  States  Seiia- 
t(»r  and  Congressman  occasionally. 
Next  month  the  ]iL(H)i)Ki)  Stock  F.ar.mer 
will  l)ring  you  a  fresh  supply.  Let  them 
know   where  you  stand. 

WAISTKD— A    PAKC'KI.S    IMJST. 

Iinniccliate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  11  jmunds. 
.\  cheap  local   parcels   post   on  rural  routes. 

niooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  LeaKue. 


^VA\TKI3— A    FAIU'KI.S    I»OST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  Retting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


W'AXTKn— A    l»AUC'KI<S    IMJ.ST. 

Immediate  Needs — (lener.il  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  1 1  pounds. 
A  cheap  local  parcels  post   on  rural  routes. 

Blooded  Stock   Farmer  Progress  League. 


W.%>TKI)— .\     IVAIKKI.S    IM>ST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  tlie 
widest  opi)ortunitics  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer   Progress  League. 


UA\TKI>— A     IV\H<KI.S     POST. 

Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  1 1  pounds. 
.\  cheap  local   parcels   post   on  rural   routes. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


A%'A\TKI>— .\    IVVIK'KL.S    |»C>ST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opnortunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheai)  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


Chicken  Hind  Legs. — Little  4  year-old 
K'lbvrt,  like  many  other  boys  of  his 
age.  liked  to  ask  (juestions.  So  when 
the  first  downy  chicks  came  in  the 
si)ring  and  his  mother  saw  him  studying 
them  most  intently,  she  knew  something 
was  coming.  .Xnd  it  did.  for  presently 
he  turned  to  his  mother  and  asked. 
"Mamma,  are  chickens'  legs  hind  legs 
or  front  legs?" — U'lnnaii's  Ihmir  Cnii- 
/^aiiioii. 


WHY  NOT  PENNSYLVANIA? 

The  State  Grange  is  enthused  over 
the  fad  that  an  amendment  that  has 
been  ])roposed  to  the  state  constitution 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  Oregon  form.  .  .  .  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  is  beginning  to 
feel  that  the  measure  has  a  good  chance 
of  passing.  The  Oregon  measure  is 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  forms  of 
this  measure  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
l)eople's  voice  in  government.  The  com- 
plaint has  been  all  over  the  country 
that  more  representative  government  is 
needed.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
as  adopttxl  and  tried  by  western  states, 
has  shown  its  capacity  for  maintaining 
this  position  by  the  jieople.  It  takes 
an  intelligent  voting  class  to  operate  it, 
but  the  west  certainly  does  n(»t  number 
more  intelligent  men  in  its  citizenship 
than  the  Keystone  State.  Public  meas- 
ures ought  to  originate  with  the  people 
more  than  they  do.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  is  coming  to  be  the  means 
of  attaining  this  object.  It  is  lK"ing 
adopted  by  both  parties.  It  is  being 
adojjted  in  all  countries.  It  was  even 
offer ed  in  haigland  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions. It  ought  to  be  good  for  Penn- 
sylvania.— Alleiiioii'u   Call, 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  lulgar 
Rriggs'  great  book  covers  every 
branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profits  and 
success  with  poultry ;  shows  how  to 
make  the  best  poultry  food  from  10 
to  15c  ner  bushel.  Rriggs'  System 
calls  for  less  e(|iiipment.  labor  and 
expense  than  any  other  plan  and  by 
it  one  man  can  easily  care  for  2,000 
layers  and  .^,000  chicks.  Price  with 
Poultry  Success  (me  year,  only  $1.00. 

//  you  haz'c  hut  limited  sf^ace  you 
should  f^et  our  ueiv  hook 


.»> 


*'The  Smith  Method  of 
Poultry  Keeping' 

which  gives  the  l>est.  most  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lt)t.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  «and  care  re(|uired  to  the  min- 
imum and  does  not  require  elaborate 
eqi'.irmient.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  larger  plants.  Price  including 
Poultry  Success  for  one  year  only 
$1.00. 

OL'R  GRK.AT  SPfXLVL  LLMITED 
TIMK  OFFRRS. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your 
choice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine,   for  one  year. 

lM)r  $1.75  we  wiil  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poultry  Success 
for  one  year. 

Send  !;oc  for  copv  of  our  latest 
book.  "Un-to-Date  Poultry  Houses 
and    .\i)pliances."       It    will   help  you. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  per 
year.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal published;  21st  vear ;  60  to  164 
pages;  best  writers;  beautifully  illus- 
trated ;  sample  copy  free.  Send  for 
Free  Booklet  Containing  Manx  of 
the  Brips.^<;  Secrets  and  Other 
]  'nluahJe  Information. 
THE  A.  D.  HOSTERMAN  CO., 
Springfield,    Ohio. 


THE   CANADIAN   FARMER 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely our  t)wn  reciprocity  debate  is  be- 
ing reiH'ated  in  the  Canadian  cami)aign, 
only  with  the  terms  reversed.  Yester- 
day's reports  told  of  a  Manitoba  tory 
candidate  who  announces  himself  reaily 
to  sui)port  the  lil>eral  ])arty's  reci- 
procity policy  on  the  ground  that 
all  his  constituents  want  it.  Man- 
itoba is  a  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley C(nmtry.  How  could  they  he  other- 
wise than  for  reciprocity  when  they  are 
plied  with  such  arguments  as  this  from 
the   Winnipeg  Tribune,  a   liberal  organ  : 

"Today,  .Minneapolis  1  northern  wheat 
is  worth  $1.07,  while  our  1  northern  is 
worth  w  .V4C.  a  difference  of  7  1-4C 
tier  bushel.  Mill  men  ligure  that  the 
Minneapolis  1  northern  wheat  is  about 
the  same  grade  as  our  .^  northern,  which 
means  a  further  ditTerence  of  7c  per 
bushel,  or  a  total  difference  «>f  say  from 
12c  to  14c  per  bushel.  This  means  $120 
per  car  of  i,cco  bushels.  In  oats  the 
difference  figures  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5c  per  bushel,  or  $100  per  car 
of  2,coo  bushels.  Today,  Chicago  bar- 
ley is  worth  $1.18  per  bushel,  while  our 
Nt».  .?  barley  is  selling  at  (>oc  in  store  at 
F'ort  William.  It  costs  2^:  per  bushel 
to  haul  barley  from  I'ort  William  to 
Chicago,  and  allowing  loc  per  bushel  for 
<lifference  in  (piality  between  the  Cana- 
dian barlev  and  .Xmerican  barley,  there 
is  still  a  difference  of  46c  per  bushel  l>e- 
tween  our  value  and  the  Chicago  value. 
This  is  a  difference  of  $(hjo  on  every 
car  of  1.500  bushels. 

"If  the  farmer  will  figure  out  what  this 
means  to  him  during  the  next  ten  years 
or  even  five  years,  I  feel  certain  that 
the  .\merican  protectionists  will  have  to 
do  some  tall  scratching  to  unearth 
enough  funds  to  buy  up  even  a  few  of 
our  western  Canadian  farmers,  let  alone 
enough  to  defeat  the  Laurier  and  the 
reciprocity  agreement,  even  granting 
that  it  were  possible  to  buy  Canadian 
votes  or  otherwise  winning  votes 
through  money  intUience.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  get  away  from  these  fig- 
ures, and  if  any  farmer  wants  this  veri- 
fied, let  him  write  to  any  reliable  grain 
man,  and  if  he  tells  the  truth,  he  will 
certainly  verify  what  is  said  alM)ve.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  advise  any  farmer  how 
be  should  vote.  I  simply  leave  these 
figures  for  him  to  ponder  over,  and  then 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  should 
\<)te  for  or  against  reciprocity.  A  farm- 
er with  a  fair  acreage  showing  an  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  could 
easily  l>e  ahead  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000  per  year  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  future  holds  even  better 
I)rospects  than  the  past.  Consider  how 
this  e.xtra  amount  of  money  to  each  and 
every  farmer  for  each  coming  year  is 
going  to  help  western  Canada  to  ad- 
vance and  lyecome  wealthier  and  then 
use  .\our  judgment   in   voting." 

.And  seeing  such  prospects  held  out 
to  the  Canadian  farmer  how  can  the 
farmer  of  the  United  States  do  le<s 
than  fall  in  a  faint?  'The  fact  is.  of 
eourse.  that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  1k;- 
ing  led  to  hope  extravagantly  from  reci- 
procitv.  just  as  the  .American  farmer 
was  led  to  fear  extravagantlv.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  ditTerence  here  rep- 
resented in  the  price  of  trrain  really  did 
exist,  the  inflow  of  Canadian  grain 
would  reduce  our  price  so  as  to  lose 
the  Canadian  farmer  a  f>art  of  the  great 
gain  he  looks  for.  P.ut  it  wcmld  not 
reduce  the  price  t(>  the  Canadian   level, 
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and  so  the  American    farmer  would  not 
suffer  as   much  as   was   feared. 

Mut  in  view  of  the  fact  that  American 
Hour  is  still  selling  in  Liverp4K>l  in  com- 
petition with  Canadian  flour,  it  seems 
evident  that  something  is  wrong  with 
figures  that  show  an  enormous  differ- 
ence, other  things  being  ecpial,  In'tween 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  for  Cana- 
dian  and   f(»r   .American  wheat. 


BURIED  TREASURE 

\\n\  remember  the  story  of  the  old 
man  who,  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed, 
called  his  sons  to  him  and  told  them 
that  a  great  treasure  was  buried  (jii  the 
farm. 

-After  he  died,  the  sons  dug  that  farm 
deep,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I-'ind- 
ing  no  gold  or  silver,  they  i)lanted  it  and 
in  the  .Autumn  they  di.scovered  what  the 
old  man  meant.  The  treasure  was 
there,  but  its  name  was  Digging  and 
Planting. 

'Then  you.  no  dnubt,  remember  an- 
other story  of  an  old  man  who,  on  his 
deathbed,  called  his  sons  to  him  and 
askid  them  to  try  to  break  a  number 
of  sticks  that  (in  the  story)  lay  near 
the  bed.  They  could  not  do  it.  But 
wlu-n  the  old  man  told  them  to  untie 
the  bundle  ami  try  each  stick  separate- 
ly,  thev  broke  them   without  trouble. 

And  the  story  goes  on.  making  the 
old  man  say  : 

"Now,  boys  if  you  work  together,  no 
one  can  overcome  you ;  but  if  you  quar- 
rel with  one  another  and  separate,  it 
will  be  as  easy  to  break  you  as  it  is  to 
break   one  stick   from  this  bundle." 

Which,  in  its  way,  was  a  fortune  for 
the  boy.s. 

H. 

Now,  there  is  another  story  you  have 
not  heard.  It  is  also  alK)Ut  an  old  man 
and  his  three  sons.  Only  this  old  man 
was  not  on  his  deathbed.  He  was  a 
lively  old  man.  attending  to  business 
every  day. 

I'Vom  the  time  his  Inns  were  old 
enough  to  understand,  he  talked  to  them 
about  the  (ireat  (iold  Mine.  .At  first  the 
boys  did  not  know  just  what  he  meant. 
But  he  told  wonderful  stories  of  the 
Great  (iold  .Mine,  and  made  them  cu- 
rious alwnit  it. 

When  the  (ddest  I)oy  was  twenty-one 
he  took  him  aside  and  told  him  where 
the  (ireat  Ciold  Mine  was  to  be  found. 
Then  he  gave  him  some  money,  and  a 
blessing,  and  told  him  to  go  away  and 
dig  in  it. 

When  the  second  lK)y  was  twenty-one 
he  took  him  aside  and  di<l  the  same 
thing. 

Ami  when  the  y<iungest  l>oy  was 
twentv-one,  he  told  liim  the  secret,  and 
he  left  home,  as  his  two  brothers  had 
done,  to  dig  in  the  Great  Gold  Mine. 

I'ach  boy  was  directed  to  stay  away 
five  years,  and  to  report  on  his  twenty- 
sixth  birthday. 

The  first  one  was  on  time  to  the  min- 
ute, and  his   father  asked  him: 

"What  ha\e  ycui  dug  out  of  the 
mine?" 

"A  grocery  store  and  a  line  business," 
said   the  lioy. 

P>ov  Xo.  2  was  also  punctual.  .And 
the  father  asked  him  as  he  had  the  eld- 
est : 

"What     have     you     dug     out    of     the 


mine?" 


{Continued  on  f^ai^e  lO.) 
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FORAGE  CROPS 


Sorghum  Forage 


Vi|        H»       i»VV*'IIH.  \,\  r\  p       v^'ill.^'v         i*vi''»v         ii.iit>iii^ 

niitn.  Tiini  till-  li(»KS  in  wIk-u  tlu-  fur- 
am'  is  one  an<l  one-half  to  two  feet 
lii^li.  and  at  tlie  rate  of  twelve  per  acre. 
The  ^or^llunl  at  that  time  is  tendir. 
si'cenlent,  and  most  digestible,  and  will 
j^jive   tile  best   results. 


HColld 

sorjihnni    does   n<»t   prtxlucc   sat- 
isfactory    ,uains     with    hogs, 

Cowpea  Forage 

Cowpeas  arc  becoming  recognized  as 
a  food  of  great  feeding  and  fertilizing 
value.  They  do  much  toward  restor- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  many 
farmers  are  making  use  of  them  as  a 
forage  crop  for  hogs.  The  plant  will 
make  a  goo<l  growth  on  rather  poor  soil, 
and  furnish  feed  in  late  sunuuer  and 
early  fall  when  other  green  crops  may 
be  short.  They  come  at  a  time  when 
they  are  valuable  as  a  forage  crop  to 
be  fed  in  con i unction  with  corn  that  is 
being  hogged  off.  Cowpeas  may  be 
turned  onto  from  two  to  three  weeks 
before  corn  is  matured.  They  are  es- 
pecially valuable  at  this  time  for  it 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  fattening 
period,  at  which  time  the  fattening  hogs 
need  a  larger  amount  of  protein  in  their 
rations  than  later.  Much  added  food 
per  acre  may  also  be  obtained  where 
cowpeas  are  sown  in  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation. 

Three  years'  experimental  work  with 
cowpeas  as  a  forage  crop  for  hogs  has 
been  completed  and  (piite  satisfactory 
results  obtained.  After  every  year's 
trial  the  soil  was  left  in  almost  ideal 
condition,  aiul  was  followed  during  the 
six'ceediiig  year  with  a  good  crop. 

Soybean  Forage 

When  for  some  reason  or  other  tlu' 
spring  crops  fail  of  a  good  stan<l.  are 
rlrowned  out,  or  fail  to  be  sown  or 
f»lante<|  at  all.  sow  soybeans  or  cowpea^. 
These  crops  can  1)e  used  for  hay.  grain, 
or  forage  purposes.  June  or  the  first 
days  of  July,  is  the  be^t  time  to  sow 
them.  Soybeans  shouhl  b*  -own  shal- 
low with  the  grain  drill,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  j)er  acre,  after  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared  and  thorounhly 
rifl  (.f  u.eds.  Tbe\  re(|uirc  shallow 
filanting  for  they  do  not  conif  up  strong 
enoutrh    to    break    through    a    crust. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  where 
the  soil  has  been  limed  and  has  also 
iieeti  Mippliefl  with  favorable  bacteria. 
,\  iMisliel  of  fresh  soil,  taken  from  a 
fielcj  that  has  grown  s<.ybeans  success- 
ful! v.  should  be  sown   and  harrowed   in 


inimediattl\     to    furnish    bacteria    fa\or 
aliK'   to  their  growth. 

Soybeans  are  a  litlK-  harder  to  grow 
than  cowpeas.  but  wluii  a  good  stan<l  is 
obtained  tluv  are  more  valuable  tor 
Ii.iy  <»r  foraging  purpose's.  I  logs  relish 
tin-  l(a\es  (»f  soybeans  much  better  and 
will  make  more  economical  gains  upon 
them    than    upon    cowpeas. 

Clover  Forage 

Red  Clover  ranks  next  to  alfalfa  as 
a  forage  plant  for  hogs.  It,  however, 
will  11' it  feed  so  many  head  per  acre, 
and  aKo  has  a  shorter  forage  season; 
but  it  tlocs  lit  well  into  crop  rotation 
systems.  When  fed  otT  with  hogs  a 
large  percentage  of  the  hunuis  foj-ming 
material  and  fertilizing  constituents  are 
Itl't  on  the  ground  on  which  the  crop 
was  grc»wn,  and  the  soil  thus  greatly 
inii)ro\ed.  Clover  will  pasture  from 
eight  to  twelve  head  of  shoats  per  acre, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  turn 
in  too  early  n(»r  pasture  too  closely. 
It  should  not  be  turned  onto  before  the 
i-|o\(r  is  ten  inches  in  height,  which 
will  usually  Ik-  about  May  iith  to  May 
joth.  While  the  clover  is  gr(»wing  rap- 
idly ami  is  fresh  the  shoats  should  re- 
ceive about  a  pound  (»f  corn  per  head 
per  day.  but  during  July  and  .August 
they  shouhl  receive  froiu  three  to  five 
pounds  of  corn  per  head  [)er  day.  When 
the  clover  is  in  bloom,  the  shoats  will 
need  little  or  no  supplementary  feed 
in  the  form  of  c<irn.  for  they  are  f(»nd 
(»f  the  clover  heads  and  will  make  sat- 
isfactory gains  without  grain.  .\  value 
of  $i.oo  to  $2.00  per  bushel  may  Sf)me- 
times  be  obtained  for  corn  fed  to  hogs 
foraging  on  clover:  or  a  return  of 
$j;.oo  to  $40.00  per  acre  may  he  ob- 
tained froiu  hogs  pastured  on  clover, 
when  p(»rk  is  worth  f>  cents  per  ])oun<l. 


iConiiniiiii   from   /"(J^i'   9) 

**A  college  education  and  a  professor- 
ship." 

When  the  birthday  of  the  third  boy 
came,  he  failed  to  turn  up. 

The  olcl  man  h joked  up  and  down  the 
street  every  day.  expecting  him  to  ap- 
pear. A  week  went  by,  and  still  he  did 
not  come. 

Then  a  letter  came.  In  this  letter  the 
>  oungest  boy  said  : 

■'I  came  out  here  live  years  ago  and 
|)Ut  the  moiuy  \ou  ga\e  me  into  a  gold 
mine;  llfty  i)er  cent  profits  guaranteed 
annually.  I  have  been  working  for  two 
dollars  a  dav.  waiting  for  the  mine  to 
pay.    but    it    has    failed.       What    shall    1 


do 


5'» 


Tlu-  ohl   man   telegraphed  the  boy: 

'■Remember  what  T  said  ti\e  yrars 
a'jo.       lU-gin   again.       I-'ather." 

Ju-t  ten  words  in  all.  \ou  s(h\  an<l 
no  extra  charge. 

Xow.  what  was  it  the  old  man  told 
till-    boys    about    the    (ireat    (iold    Mine? 

It  wa--  tliis  : 

The  riclnst  nu'ne  in  the  world  is  in  a 
man's  h(-ad.  The  bt-^t  modern  machine 
with  \vhich  to  diu  in  this  mine  is 
I  bought.  Tilt  In-t  tools  to  u>(,>  arc- 
Work,  and  Trust.  Xo  man  has  ever 
been  buncoed  who  tonk  stock  in  the 
mine   on  this  basis. 

lie  was  f|uitc  a  simple  old  num.  as 
\ou  see.  .And  he  knew  that  at  twenty- 
six  a  bov  has  still  a  good  chance,  even  if 
he  has  been  five  years  U-arning  how  to 
bi-gin. — llioiiuis   Td/yf^ri'. 
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•WebsterS 

New 

International 

Dictionary 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER? 

Because  **  "  *  NEW  CREA- 

■  TION,  covering  every 
field  of  the  world's  thought, 
action  and  culture.  The  only 
new  unabridged  dictionary  in 
many  years. 

Because  ^^  defines  over  400,000 
.^______,    Words ;  more  than  ever 

before  appeared  between  two 
covers.  3700  rages.  6000  Il- 
lustrations. 

Because  ^^  ^  ^^^  only  dictionary 

■   -with    the   new  divided 
page.    A  **  Stroke  of  Genius." 

Because  ^^  ^^  ^^  encyclopedia  in 

I  a  single  volume. 

Because  ^^  ^^  accepted  by  the 

■  Courts,  Schools  and 
Press  as  the  one  aupreme  bu- 
thority. 

Because  ^®  ^^°  knows  win  a 
-  Success.     Let  us  tell 

you  about  this  ne-«v  work. 


WRITE  for  ipMliiMn  of  new  divided  page. 
G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Pablisiicn.  SpriixfieU.  Maia. 
Mentloii  tUipftpar,  ncelTa  FREB  &  set  of  pocket  mapc. 


SHUT  YOUR  MOUTH 

If  you  make  an  awkward  slip, 

Cjet  the  worst  end  of  a  deal. 
Keep  a  stiffened  upper  lip. 

Don't   express    the    things   you    feel. 
Wait  the  turning  of  the  wheel 

Working  from  the  miry  rut; 
hlvcn  when  the  loss  is  real. 

Shut  your  mouth  and  keep  it  shut. 

When   old  Trouble   swings  the  whip. 

Stand  and  take  it ;  never  kneel, 
Xe\er  loosen   on  your  grip. 

Tighten  in  a  clutch  of  steel. 
Pretty   soon  the  scars  will   heal. 

^<•u   can   let  your  jawbone  jut. 
Don't   complain   ami    don't   appeal. 

Shut  your  mouth   and  keep  it  shut. 

Heri"s  a  mighty  useful  tip: 

Don't  rely  on    friendly  zeal. 
Let  the  old  contraption  rip. 

SymjKithy   will   soon   congeal. 
WountN  arc  what  you  shoidd  conceal. 

lie  tluy  ne'er  so  dee|)ly  cut. 
Sons   ,ire   what  the  fools   reveal, 

.Shut  your  mouth  and  keep  it  shut. 

I,' EX  vol. 
lU'  \(>ur  ])ortion  woe  or  weal. 

Still   in    i)alace  or  in  hut. 
Take  what  comes  and  never  s(|ueal. 
Shut  y(nir  mouth  and  keep  it  shut. 

— Kcnnrtt   Harris. 


While  little  l-llsie  was  one  day  de- 
vouring a  large  icicle,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh.   how    I   do   like   icicles,  they   are   so 

iuic\-." 


BLOODED   STOCK  FARMER  for   September 

BETTER    THE    FARM    THAN    THE 
CROWDED  PROFESSIONS 

There  were  probably  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  young  men  graduated 
from  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  in  June.  Approximately 
ly  one-half  of  them  will  be  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  professions,  which  are 
already  overcrowded.  The  other  half 
will,  with  few  exceptions,  enter  business 
life  and  a  small  perceiuage  will  attain 
a  reasonable  success. 

We  believe  in  higher  education,  the 
highest  that  can  be  attained,  but  we  re- 
gret the  fact  that  it  seems  to  wean  a 
man  away  innu  the  pursuits  in  which 
he  could  make  a  tine  success,  because 
he  has  cultivated  the  notion  somehow 
that  professional  life  offers  the  only 
rewards  f(jr  his  higher  learning.  The 
conseciuence  is  that  thousands  are  en- 
tering the  professions  who  are  neither 
by  talent  nor  temperament  (lualified  to 
lill  them.  They  soon  lose  out  and  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  eke  out  a  living 
by  their  wits  rather  than  by  their  labor. 
This  is  why  we  are  confronted  l)y  the 
appalling  facts  which  the  records  of 
the  penitentiaries  reveal.  There  is  too 
large  a  proportion  of  college  men  in 
the  disgraced  ranks  of  criminals.  This 
is  what  led  Joacpiin  Miller — the  so- 
called  "Bard  of  the  Sierras  " — in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  a  Cali- 
fornia college,  to  urge  that  C(»llege  grad- 
uates should  learn  to  work  with  the 
hand  as  well  as  with  the  brain.  He  said 
that  he  had  visited  the  rennsylvania 
penitentiary  and  found  twenty-eight  law- 
yers, forty-live  doctors  and  many  mer- 
chants and  bankers  within  its  gloomy 
walks.  These  men  were  college  gradu- 
ates, but  he  found  in  a  thorough  search 
of   the    records   no   farmers   whatever. 

If  Charles  Morse,  banker,  a  graduate 
of  Howdoin  and  now  serving  a  fifteen- 
year  sentence  in  the  federal  prison  at 
Atlanta,  were  to  give  his  frank  opini(Mi. 
we  susi>cct  it  would  be  that  a  moderate 
success  on  a  farm  in  Maine  is  far  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  meteoric  career  in 
Ciotham.  The  fact  is.  there  was  never 
a  time  when  agriculture  offered  such 
tempting  opportunities  to  men  f)f  ambi- 
tion, energy  and  brains  as  now.  If 
one  is  too  restless  to  w<irk  a  (piarter 
section,  there  are  innnensc  projects  of 
larger  dimensions  undeveloped  which 
oidy  await  a  courageous  hand  and  fer- 
tile intellect.  There  arc  said  to  be 
seven  hundred  million  acres  of  laud  now 
swamp  or  arid  in  this  country  which 
can  be  brought  under  cultivation  by 
drainage  or  irrigation.  What  a  tempt- 
ing field  for  the  enginet  r  and  the  scien- 
tific farmer ! 

Bttt  even  the  man  on  the  rpiarter  sec- 
tion is  not  to  be  pitied.  As  smue  one 
has  said,  he  can  have  a  merry  time, 
even  if  he  has  tiothing  t(»  Ii\e  in  but  a 
big  house,  nothing  to  shelter  his  horses 
but  a  warm  barn,  nothing  to  eat  ex- 
cept what  he  can  get  out  of  the  gromid 
or  buy  at  the  stores,  no  way  to  get  his 
mail  except  by  having  it  brouuht  to  him 
by  l^ncle  Sam's  carriers,  no  uav  to  get 
to  town  except  in  a  rul)ber  tired  buggy 
or  an  automobile,  no  wa\'  to  make 
money  but  bv  selling  dollar  wheat.  Iifty- 
cent  corn,  thirtv-rent  bmtiT  aii<l  liubt- 
dollar  hogs,  and  realizing  all  tlu'  while 
that  everv  ten  years  his  farm  has  in- 
creased  fifty  per  cent   in   valuf. 
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FOR  YOU -THE  BEST 
CROP  INSURANCE  IS 

AN  IHC  MANURE  SPREADER 


TO  secure  the  best  results,  manure  must  De  spread  with 
a    machine,    because    fork-spreading    wastes    manure, 
wastes   time,  wastes  energy,  and  wastes  opportunities 
for  increasing  the  income  which  a  farm  is  capable  of  yielding. 

In  progressive  communities  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
manure  spreaders  in  use  bear  the  I  H  C  trade-mark.  Pro- 
gressive farmers  take  no  chances  on  their  crop  insurance. 
They  want  absolute  assurance  before  they  decide. 

Before  they  bought  I  H  C  manure  spreaders,  they  found 
that  they  were  simple  ia  design — unusual  in  strength — and 
remarkably  efficient. 
^^  They  found  the  power  transmitting  mechanism  the  most 
'  "  durable  used  on  any  machine,  because  the  beater  gear  was 
held  in  a  single  casting  which  prevented  the  gears  from  spring- 
ing out  of  alignment  and  cutting  the  teeth.  They  found  that 
the  long,  square,  chisel  pointed  teeth  insured  positive  pulver- 
izing of  all  manure;  that  the  teeth  were  long  enough  to  tear 
the  manure  to  pieces  before  it  wedged  against  the  bars;  that 
the  teeth  did  not  rira  the  bars;  that  the  beater  was  large  enough 
in  diameter  so  it  did  not  wind.  They  found  that  the  rollers 
which  supported  the  apron  were  large,  that  the  apron  moved 
easily;  and  that  self-aligning  roller  bearings  on  the  main 
drive  axle  not  only  reduced  the  draft  but  prevented  the  axle 
from  binding,  and  cutting  the  axle  brackets,  a  fault  not  un- 
common to  spreaders. 

Kemp  20  th  Century 
Com  King  Cloverleaf 

You  have  choice  of  these  three  styles.  Each 
style  is  made  in  several  sizes  to  meet  every 
condition. 

Don't  plant  another  crop  before  you  see  the 
I  H  C  local  dealer.  Let  hira  tell  you  all  the 
facts.  Let  him  point  out  the  many  advan- 
tages of  an  1  H  C  spreader.  Pick  out  the 
one  that  suits  you  best.  Get  catalogues  from 
him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  any 
information  you  desire. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

(lucuri'urutuU) 

Chicago  _      USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
tliis  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  fanners 
with  Information 
on  better  fanning. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerninsr  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fer 
tiiizer,  etc..  write 
to  the  IHC  Serv 
ice  Bureau,  and 
learn  wliat  our 
experts  and  others 
have  found  out 
concerninji  these 
subjects. 
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A     StrauRc     Species     of      [)vvv.     Ju>t 
above  the  buffet  in  the  dining  rouin  of 


a  Richmond  Iiou>c  there  h.inus  a  hnoc. 
rinclv-t)iountr<l     .'mtk-rt'd     head.  1  his 

troph>  of  the  owner's  hnntinjj,  prowe^-s 
is  fastened  so  Urndy  to  the  wall  that 
the  irlisteninti:  neck  seiin^  to  hf  cimnnK 
riuht    oiu    tlnnnuh    the    ])laster. 

When  a  little  hoy  from  the  city  saw 
this  deci-ration  for  the  lirst  time,  he 
e\ed  it  witli  ci insiderahl*'  cnrii>sity  and 
\  er\  exidint  I'lK'asini -s.  It  looked  al- 
nii'st    ton  lifrlike    fi>r   oituif'irt. 

I'inally  tlu'  >oim''-l;r  askid  tn  he  r\- 
cn-i'd  and  slipped  from  lii^  chair,  L:i«in,i; 
into  the  next  room.  lie  rettu'ned  t<» 
the  dining  room  llushed  with  cmhar- 
rassmcnt. 


"Wliat'^  the  matter.  Harry?'"  asked 
his   host. 

"1    wanted  to   see,"   e\i»lained   the  child 

■^hcepishlN-,    '"if    that    animal's    letj;s  were 

really    as    loni;    as    that,    oi-    if    lu'  were 

standinj^^  on  somethini^  in  the  next 
room." 


Pouhr\  manurt'  is  particularly  vahi- 
ahle  wlun  used  as  a  top-«lressinji  for 
t-(lir\.  h  ap])Iie<l  .ilinu  t\\i<  weeks  af- 
ti'r  planting,  the  plant->  will  he  well  es- 
tahlished  .an<l  iti  proper  condition  to  be 
benefited  by  the  poultry  droppings. 
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THE  FEMININE   WILES 

It  is  an  odd  conincidence  tliat  vvoinen 
are  taking  aRain  to  these  pretty,  com- 
fortalile  house  pjowns  that  are  so  ultra 
finiinine.  just  wlien  there  is  so  much 
(Hscussiun  of  the  trouser  skirt.  It 
might  have  been  a  prearranged  race 
for  leadership,  in  which  case  the  fem- 
inine tendency  in  frocks  has  won.  for 
already  the  jupc  culotte.  as  the  French 
call  the  freakish  skirts,  has  ceased  to 
intcrot  us. 


SHIRTWAISTS  STILL  HERE 

Separate  blouses  are  essential  to  com- 
fort this  year,  and  while  the  ne\er-end- 
ing  cry  c<»ntinues  to  be  heard  that  white 
>hirtwaists  are  out  of  fashion,  still  one 
realizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  include 
at  least  one  smart  white  waist  in  the 
wardro1>e.  \V  aists  to  match  the  skirt 
in  c«ilor.  even  if  not  in  material,  are 
nuich  more  generally  becoming,  but  the 
clalK>rate  white  waist  is  always  smart 
and  attractive. — Harf>i'r's  Bazar. 


Very  early  in  the  morning 

lliram    sought    the    spotted    cow 

And    with    gloves    his    hands    adorning, 
Took   the    night   cap   from    her   brow. 

R<»u.sed  her  fmm  her  w'ell  bred  siuml)er. 

Bathed    her    features    with    a    sponge; 
To  the  bath   tub  made   her   luml>er, 

I'or  her  early  m<jrning  plunge. 

Manicured  each  horn  and  h«ioflet. 

.Spraye<l    her    o'er    with    listerine; 
Scrubbed  her  stall   from  floor  to  roollet. 

Till  each  inch  of  it  was  clean. 

Then  while  her  attention  centered 

On    her   predigested   bran. 
Reverently    Hiram    entered 

With  a  silver-])lated  can. 

Into  which,  1w  gauze  protected 

l'>om  bacilli  and  their  ilk, 
lliram  skilfully  projected 

Little  streams  of  purest  nnlk. 

With   a  microscope  he  viewed  it ; 

Slew  a  microbe  here  and  there  ; 
Strained   it.   weighed   it,  cooled   it.   ^tew- 
ed   it  : 

Pa^teuri/ed   it.  too.  with  care. 

Then   in    b«)ttles   smalled    he    hauled   it 

To  the  city,  ami  in  short — • 
{everywhere  that  lliram  called,  it 

Cost  them   forty  cents  a  (piart. 


Wild  Oats  for  Him.— Little  Walter 
was  always  carefully  guarded  against 
germ^.  The  telephone  was  sprayed,  the 
drinking  utensil's  sterilized,  and  public 
conveyances  and  places  were  forbidden 
him. 

'"l-ather."  he  said  one  night,  in  a  tone 
of  desperation,  "d<»  you  kn«»w  wh.it  I 
am   going  t«»   (\i\   when    1    gn>w   up?" 

"What""""  asked  the  father,  preparing 
for  the   w'tr>^t. 

"I  am  going  to  eat  a  germ." — Tcih- 
nical  World. 


DEAD. 

Who  never   to  himself  hath   said: 
Fireathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
"My   trade  of   late    is  getting   bad, 
I'll  try  another  eight-inch  ad"? 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well; 
jM)r  him  no  bank  account  shall  swell, 
No  angels  watch  the  golden  stair 
To  welcome  home  the  millionaire. 
The  man   who  never  asks  for  trade 
By  local  line  or  ad.   displayed. 
Cares  more   for  rest  than   worldly  gain, 
And   patronage  but   gives  him   pain. 
Tread  lightly,  friends ;  let  no  rude  sound 
Disturb  his  solitude  i)rof()und. 
Here   let   him   live   in   calm    repose, 
Unsought  except  by  men  he  owes. 
And  wiien  he  dies,  go  plant  him  deep. 
That    naught    may    break    his    dreamless 

sleep ; 
Where  no  rude  clamor  may  dispel 
The  (juiet  that  he  loved  so  well. 
And  when  the  world  may  know  its  loss, 
IMace  on  his  grave  a  wreath  of  moss, 
.And  on  a  stone  above,  "Here  lies 
,\    chump    who    wouldn't    advertise." 

— Selected. 


SLEEVES  ARE  TO  BE  SHORTER 


Threc-Quartcr  Length  Promises  to  Be 
Most  Popular  for  the  Summer's  Cos- 
tumes 

Dressy  models  in  all  fabrics  in  their 
latest  developments  sh(»w  the  shortene(l 
sleeves,  the  three-<piarters  length  at 
present  leading.  Shorter  sleeves  are 
looked  for  in  models  that  are  to  be 
W(»rn  in  the  coming  sununer. 

Tailored  models,  those  with  cufTs,  all 
ha\e  long  sleeves  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Correct  tailored  waists  do  not  have 
eillier  short  or  fanciful  sleeves.  Long 
sleeves,  necessary  to  meet  the  tastes  of 
many  consumers  whose  years  prescribe 
the  use  f)f  y<nithful  attire  or  whose 
arms  are  too  thin  t«)  be  revealed,  or 
who  are  hopelessly  old-fashioned  in 
their  sartorial  views,  have  always  to 
be  included  in  the  «)Utput  of  each  sea- 
son's waists  and  this  season  is  no  ex- 
ception. Long  sleeves  are  among  those 
present,  but  the  woman  of  fashion  is 
going  to  wear  the  waist  which  has  the 
dressy  short  'ileeve.  And  naturally, 
smart  long  gloves  of  either  kid  or  silk 
will    be   worn. 


STYLISH  COAT  SET 

The  right  coat  set  on  the  right  suit 
looks  well,  especially  in  wanu  weather, 
when  it  gives  a  fresh  touch  to  a  dark 
linen,  serge,  or  pongee. 

One  that  has  the  merit  of  l>eing  styl- 
ish and  fU'ickly  worked  is  in  black  and 
white.  The  collar  is  shawl  shaped, 
deep  at  back,  and  the  cuffs  are  fixe 
inches  wide. 

The  surface  is  closelx  co\ered  with  a 
scroll  design  workcfl  with  white  cotton 
couched  with  black  at  short  intervals. 
The  entire  skein  is  uscfl  for  the  under- 
lay  and   a   single  thread   for  couching. 

The  edge  is  Iniished  in  a  straight  but- 
tonholing, a  nuarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
with  a  line  chain  stitch  worked  close 
to  it  in  black,  which  also  reinforces  the 
purl. 


YOUNG    LADY    BEAUTIFUL 

Not  all  young  women  desirous  of  ob- 
taining beauty  effects  have  the  unlimited 
wealth  of  their  more  fortunate  sisters; 
consecpiently  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
resort  to  cheap  and  simi)le  means,  often 
the  best. 

liut  here  is  something,  an  old  fornmla 
which  lias  so  many  beneficial  fpialities 
.and  is  so  inexpensive  that  every  girl 
needing  a  skin  tonic  and  instant  beauti- 
lier  can  not  afTord  to  reject  it. 

Break  the  white  of  one  egg  into  a  cup 
ruid  beat  it  to  a  froth;  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  place  the  cup  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  mixtt're  thirkens  t(»  a  smooth  paste. 
Kenio\e  from  the  lire  and  add  any  de- 
sired  perfuuK". 

After  bathing  the  face,  apply  this  in 
small  cpiantities  to  the  face,  neck  and 
arms.  Soon  it  will  have  a  sticky  feel- 
in<>-.  which  nromises  some  dismay.  Rub 
the  skin  with  a  soft  towel.  As  if  some 
mv>;terious  magic  caiue  to  your  aid,  you 
will  discover  a  soft,  velvetv  skin,  white 
as  if  powtlered.  proof  against  perspira- 
tion, a  most  excellent  skin  tonic  and  face 
bleach.  1  he  above  (Uiantity  will  last 
two  or  three  days.  It  nu'st  be  used 
fresh.  To  dancers  it  is  a  veritable  boon 
rmd  it  calls  for  no  powder  whatever, 
an<l  is  a  most  excellent  lotion  to  hide  a 
little  touch  of  rouge  to  cheeks  f>r  lips. — 
Merry  Mully. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN  TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Secy, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S,  F.  1416  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
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Perhaps  the  jaybird  and 
bird  have  more  human 
mv    other 


BIRD  CRIMINALS 

I'Vathered  folks,  like  lium.an  folks, 
have  their  frailties  and  faults.  Conver- 
sely they  have  strength  of  character  and 
excellencies,  measurable  by  human 
standards, 
the    butcher 

traits,    good    and    bad,    than 
birds   native    in    the    country    near    Kan- 
sas City,  says  the  .S7(//-. 

The  jaybird  is  a  robber  and  sometimes 
a  nnuderer.  He  robs  the  nests  of  other 
birds  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  eggs. 
'1  his  is  very  villainous,  but  his  motives 
are  the  same  as  the  motives  that  actuate 
robbers  among  human  creatines — the  de- 
sire to  enjoy  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vide. The  jaybird  robs  because  he  is 
hungry.  Jean  V'aljean,  starving,  stole 
a  loaf  of  bread.  .Somehow  we  lind  ex- 
cuse, palliation  and  forgiveness  f(u-  Jean 
Valjean,  but  for  a  similar  offense  we 
hate  the  jaybird.  This  spring  a  pair 
of  robins  constructed  their  nest  in  the 
crotch  of  .an  apple  tree  near  the  foot 
|)ath.  One  morning  there  were  the 
shells  of  four  blue  eggs  on  the  sward 
bineath  the  old  apple  tree.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  villainous  ja\.  He  had 
cotue  there  that  morning  ami  had  his 
breakfast.  That  same  ajtpk  tree  was 
the  scene  oi  a  nuirder  in  tlu'  bird  king- 
dom last  sununer.  A  l)r<M)d  of  orioles 
liad  left  their  basket  home  a  few  days 
before.  One  of  these  had  come  to  the 
ap])le  tree  and  was  calling  lustily  for  its 
l)arents  when  a  blue  streak  shot  through 
the  air  and  into  the  treetop.  .\  young 
oriole  fell  limp  and  dead  upon  the 
ground.  The  bluejay  had  struck  the 
fatal  blow.  The  deed  was  prompted  by 
a  murderous  instinct.  There  is  an  un- 
accountable enmity  between  the  jaybird 
and  the  oriole.  The  oriole  b.asket  is 
impregnable  to  jaybird  attacks.  Maybe 
the  oriole  invented  the  ba-^kl•t  nest  as 
a  means  of  security  again.st  jaybird 
raids.  That  is  as  prol)al)le  as  any  other 
theory.  The  oriole  never  permits  the 
jay  to  come  near  the  nest.  The  jay- 
bird is  courageous,  but  he  never  lingers 
around  the  oriole's  domain.  He  keeps 
away  from  the  oriole's  tree.  The  jay- 
bird has  no  desire,  it  seems,  to  slay 
young  robins;  it  is  to  his  i)ersonal  ad- 
vantage to  permit  them  to  live  and  lay 
eggs  for  him. 

The   Jay   a   Burglar 

So  far  the  most  despicable  points  in 
the  jaybird's  character  have  been  men- 
tioned. Otherwise  he  is  a  good  bird 
;md  his  excellencies  cause  us  to  be  verv 
fond  of  him.  when  we  can  forget  his 
villainies.  I'.ut  the  case  against  him  is 
a  ver'-  strong  one.  ,\udubon  w.itched 
a  jaybird  which  made  the  roun<ls  everv 
mitrning  on  a  regular  series  of  visits 
to  certain  nests  for  the  purpo-e  of  pur- 
loining the  eggs. 

The  jaybird  is  neither  gregarious  nor 
lonely.  He  loves  company  except  vvhen 
out  foraging;  he  steals  alone.  h.ven 
when  there  are  no  nests  to  rob  and 
when  he  must  pick  up  his  living  like 
other  birds,  he  works  alone.  Soinetimes 
it  is  difficult  f<»r  a  jaybird  to  make  a 
living.  He  is  very  active  and  enter- 
prising, but  vvhen  food  is  scarce  he  will 
i-ather  insects  from  the  sides  of  trees, 
like  the  creepers,  just  as  a  lion  in  tinies 
of  scarcity  may  regale  himself  on  mice. 
Hunger  takes  the  dignity  out  <>\  a  lion 
or  a  jaybird  or  a  man.  Hunger  de- 
stroys not  only  dignity  and  pride,  but 
the  sense  of  property  rights,  in  many 
cases. 


The  jaybird  is  the  most  enterprising 
and  most  active  of  all  our  birds;  he  is 
(|uick  of  motion  and  his  head  is  always 
turning  this  way  and  that  on  the  look- 
out, as  it  were,  for  business;  he  woidd 
be  a  merch.ant  prince  if  he  were  a  man, 
or  a  trust  magnate.  He  eats  a  great 
deal,  owing  less  to  his  disi)ositioji  as  a 
gourmand  than  to  the  necessities  arising 
from  hard  work.  P>ut  the  jaybird  is  al- 
ways satisfied  with  himself  and  the 
world;  he  is  never  bored  and  he  never 
sits  and  brtiods  or  sings  in  a  pensive 
mood.  He  has  a  cheerful  and  variable 
song,  but  he  moves  aboiu  while  he 
sings.  The  thrush  or  the  robin  or  the 
catbird  will  sit  on  one  twig  and  sing 
for  hours  as  though  insi»ired  by  feelings 
of  devotion;  the  jaybird  has  no  rever- 
ence and  his  song  is  merely  a  part  of 
his  activity  and  restlessness.  Incuba- 
tion aloni'  will  keep  a  part  (»f  the  jay- 
bird tribe  (juiet  for  a  time  .and  this 
duty  does  not  re(piire  constant  pres- 
ence at  the  nest.  .\  very  little  incuba- 
tion sufhces.  The  eggs  are  often  left 
for  lioin's  at  a  time.  Tin-  i'ggs  can  be 
left  alone  in  safety,  for  they  are  too 
villainous  looking  for  anything  to  at- 
tack them  except  a  bl.icksnake.  The 
jayl)ir<l  has  a  licpiid  note,  a  sort  of  rainy 
day   tone,   very  pleasing   to   lu-ar. 

The  shrike  or  butcher  bird  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  jay.  which  it  resembles 
in  color,  excepting  the  blue  of  the  jay. 
The  two  birds  really  look  alike  .and 
they  have  situilar  tastes  and  habits. 
The  bee  martin  or  king  bird  is  dressed 
very  much  in  the  same  style  and  he  jios- 
sesses  the  destructive-  (pialities  which 
distinguish  the  shrike  and  the  jay.  Na- 
ture, however,  is  not  setting  a  mark  as 
to  duality  in  dressing  these  birds  so 
much  alike.  The  mocking  bird  has 
the  same  general  garb,  but  with  no 
qualities   resembling  those   mentioned. 

The  Cruel   Butcher  Bird 

The  shrike  is  distinguisluwl  for  its 
cruelty  to  other  birds.  The  reputation 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  bird's  (piali- 
ties.  The  shrike  occasionally  catches 
small  birds  and  devours  them.  It  catch- 
es mice  also  and  grasshoppers  for  food. 
It  sometimes  impales  its  victims  on 
thorns.  Human  beings  would  excuse 
the  shrike  for  taking  out  of  the  store- 
house of  nature  enough  f<»r  its  nee<ls. 
but  to  leave  birds  dangling  on  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  is  denounced  as  cruel  atul 
revolting.  This  extenuation,  however, 
may  be  urued  in  behalf  of  this  practice. 
The  bird  is  only  exercising  its  legitimate 
skill,  just  as  the  human  brother  m.ay 
accunndate  more  than  he  needs,  just  be- 
cause he  can  do  it  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  game.  The  butcher  bird  has  no 
other  way  to  make  a  living.  His  feet 
are  weak  and  the  thorn  is  used  to  hold 
the  morsel.  It  is  strange  that  nature 
should  give  the  shrike  weak  talons  and 
a  strong  beak.  This  bird  t.ikes  what 
he  considers  his  own.  The  butcher 
bird  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
the  iavbird;  his  habits  testify  to  that. 
His  "voice  is  disagreeable,  except  his 
love  note,  which  is  fairly  nuisical.  His 
call   note   is   strident. 

The  shrike  is  a  very  i)rettv  bird.  Its 
nest  is  a  cliunsv  affair.  We  should 
hardly  look  for  ex(pusite  vvorkm.inship 
in  a  bird  of  such  habit-  .is  those  of 
the  shrike.  The  nest  is  about  the  same 
bulkv  structure  as  that  made  by  the 
jaybird,  though  not  (juiti-   •^o  substantial. 

In  the  rur.al  region  adjacnt  to  Kan- 
sas   Citv    the    shrike    is    known    as    the 


mouse  hawk  and  is  regartled  as  serv- 
icerd)le  to  the  farmer. 

The  sparrow  hawk  is  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  shrike  and  other  small 
operators  as  birds  of  prey  and  the  larger 
species  such  as  the  owls,  hawks  and 
eagles,  who  are  vvholes.ale  dealers  in 
the  same  business.  The  sparrow  hawk 
is  larger  th.an  the  j.iybird.  of  modest 
though  beautiful  r.aiment,  is  very  swift 
and  strong  of  wing.  His  food  is  al- 
most any  living  creature  that  he  can 
take  from  a  grasshopper  to  young  chick- 
ens, though  he  is  not  usually  trouble- 
.some  at  all  about  the  poultry  vard.  He 
is  (piite  genteel  in  his  manner  and  dis- 
likes argument;  he  goes  (piietly  about 
his  business,  avoiding  ugly  situations 
;md  sc(.nes   of  disturliance. 

He  is  a  better  mouser  than  a  maltese 
cat.  esueci.allv  when  he  has  a  hungry 
brood  in  some  hollow  tree.  The  agri- 
culturist should  m.ake  no  objection  to 
the  ))reseuci'  of  the  si)arr<»w  hawk  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  is  .a  splendid 
forager. 

The  sparrow  hawk  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  tin-  h.awk  tribe,  small,  shape- 
1\,  graceful  in  <\ir\  movement,  of  a 
rich  brownish  color  with  ex<pnsiti'  mark- 
ings, he  m.akes  a  handsome  ligure 
whether  tlying  above  the  tree  tops  or 
resting  on   a  dry  limb. 

The  shrike  is  not  fond  of  human  com- 
pany, though  he  is  fomul  about  farms 
and  pastures.  The  jaybird  abounds 
ulenti fully  alM)Ut  human  habitations.  A 
large  tree  in  the  yard  is  apt  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  jays  as  a  building  site. 
The  sparrow  hawk's  nest  is  found  only 
in  the  rem<»ter  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
ing a  good  traveler,  he  may  be  seen 
fre(|iuntly  here  and  there  over  the 
country  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his 
home. 


THE  WONDERING  WATCH 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  wo- 
man who  was  so  disor<lerly  that  she 
could  never  fmd  anything  she  wanted? 
Her  watch  gave  her  the  most  trouble. 
She  could  never  i)Ut  her  hand  on  it 
when  she  wanted  it.  It  fmally  became 
such  a  source  of  amioy.ance  to  her  that 
she  determined  she  would  know  where 
that  watch  was  anyhow,  whether  she 
knew  where  anything  else  was  or  not. 
So  when  she  took  the  watch  off  she 
didn't  allow  herself  to  lav  it  anywhere 
but  in  a  p.articular  spot  in  her  dresser 
drawer. 

It  was  very  hard  at  first  but  after  a 
time  she  had  no  difficult v  in  remend)er- 
ing  to  put  it  there.  She  formed  the 
habit  of  order  in  connection  with  the 
watch.  b>om  th.it  she  got  to  putting 
everything  in  her  room  in  its  place. 
And  so.  this  woman  evoluted  from  the 
most  disorderly  to  the  most  orderly 
housekeei)er  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
it  all  began  with  the   watch  ! 

Don't  take  too  many  things  at  a  time 
.and  get  discour.aged.  Do  one  thing  at 
.1  time  well,  and  when  vou  have  done 
that,  you  will  find  your  thought  promot- 
ing vdu  to  doing  something  else  e(|ually 
well,  or  lietter:  and  so  on.  until  you 
will  finally  have  your  house  in  order; 
vour  mental  mansion  as  well  as  your 
material  hoUse.  — /:7/.j(//'<-///  Toiene  in 
Xiiutiliis. 


Colts,  like  bovs.  are  very  often  spoiled 
for  ;i  useful  ]\iv  bv  improper  handling 
in  tlu'ir   vomig  davs. 


I'auc  Ftuirtecn 
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Our  Classified  JIdocrtising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


PilK'riiii'N      !>l«»iiiiiii<'iit,      <'ii|>('     ('«>i1.— 

Near  tliis  spcit  I  liavc  a  few  limisi'  lots,  all 
survt'yfil  ami  inoiierly  rccortk'il  with  Kcnistiy 
»)f  Deeds.  Wiiiihl  you  like  tt)  own  one  of 
these  fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  SoM 
re:isonal)le  and  on  easy  terms.  1  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo    J.     I'eahody,     Hoston,    Mass. 


P«r  ^«al••.— drain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  st«>ck 
and  iionltry  farms.  Ileulth,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churclies  and  transportation  ideal. 
l'rop>  snre;  prices  ri)4ht ;  terms  to  suit;  postal 
brings  particulars.  Write  I'.rown  ii  I'enwick, 
I'erryville,    Mo. 

~v 

K«»r  Snl«'.— $4.oof)  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
laiul  on  beautiful  <lrive  foiu"  miles  from  city 
of  Auf^nsta,  thickly  populated  nei(.;hhorhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Adtlress  J.  11.  N'or- 
rell,    140J    Ciwinnett   St.,   AuRUSta,    da. 

\«*\v  ('<»uiitr>'  U|>«'II«mI  by  railroads, 
dreatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
'i"e\as;  tine  climate.  Where  I'risco  and  S.nita 
I'e  Uailroads  meet.  Write  for  inform.ition. 
Kichey-del''reest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  JJIdg.,  J-t. 
VV»»rth,    Texas. 


Soiitli  <i«'<>ru-in.  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  jioultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $J..so  an  acre  cash  and  $r.oo  jier  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  I'arker  &  I'arker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio, 


\  Profllfible  Inveiitnient.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taney ville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  I'rice.  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $in  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Jtaska 
St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

<I40  A<«re  'Wy<»iiiinHr  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  imjiroved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  e(|ual  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Hramel,   owner,    Sundance.   Wyoming. 


1«0  AcreH  "W^ell  liocated,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  I'rice,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  W^ill  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,    Kansas. 

Don't  P«y  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main    Street,    Urbana,    111. 

("onie  to  the  Grent  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
rms.  olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
trojiical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  croj's  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation otTcr.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Fiiriii  HoniOM  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-ojierative  Land  Chd)S. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
forming.  Desirable  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller,    Kuskin,    Fla. 


RARE   COINS    AND   STAMPS 


IHT.-.I  l»nld  for  Hare  Date  1853  (Juar 
ters.  $20.00  for  a  llalf-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coitis.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  V^alue 
P.ook,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  l-'.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dcpt.  14,  1a- 
Kov,    N.    Y. 


2?>0  Different  ^taiii|>H.— 500  hinges  and 
album,  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Mass. 

I|I2.0<»  "Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer    Stamp  Co..    Box    134,  Thorndike,    Mass. 


Two  cents  i)er  wor(l  each  insertion.  Ilacli 
lifter  and  figure  coiuUs  as  one  word.  N  on 
c.iii  net  anything  you  want.  .Sell  anything' 
ynu  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cas!i    \\  itli   Copy. 

MAIL  OKDKK  INSTRi:CTl()NS.— If  vou 
vvant  to  go  into  the  MAIL  OKDKK  I'.l'SI- 
XI-.SS  you  can  get  com|>lcte  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  I'ookUt. 
iells  how.  \ddress  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    .New    Market,    N.   J. 


Stiiiii|>  ('atul<»uue;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Sturuj  Lake, 
Iowa. 

Stn  III  |>N.  1<N»  All  Ditrereiif,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  10c;  20  Jai»an  loc.  I'. 
L.    Toupal    Co.,    Chicago    Heights,    111. 


NURSERIES 


\Vniiteil.—   Ueliablc   man    tt)    sell    fruit    and 
<irnanu'ntal     trees,     shrubs,     roses,     bulbs,     ami 
berry  bushes.       Permanent   position.       I'ree  out 
fit.         I'.rown     Brt)thers     Nurseries,     Kochester, 
N.     V. 


SIX       MONEY-MAKING 

FREE 


SYSTEMS 


MtnniiiH  ("ataloKlnK  $2. 

priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.      J. 
ark,   Ohio. 


!?; 


mounted   and 
Grafter,  New- 


Witli  each  advertisinj^  course  wc  ^wc, 
nh.sdliitc'ly  free,  the  full  aiul  complete 
I)laii  of  si.x  successful  .Mail-(  )r(ler  i)lans, 
with  any  one  of  which  yt)U  can  make  hit; 
money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  hein^  ojjerated  to-day  nti  a  .Mail- 
order hasis?  Von  i)t'rhai)s  would  he 
surprised  at  the  larj^e  numher.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  hut 
schemes  that  are  perfectly  leg^itituatu. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  advt-r- 
t>cmints  in  .Mailorder  papers  are  of 
the  "s  heme"  nature.  You  may  not 
rccno;iiizt'  the  "scheme"  part  hut  it  is 
tliere  iust  the  sanu'.  If  you  dttuht  this 
assertion,  carefully  read  o\er  the  ads. 
in  any  .Mail-Order  paper  and  you  will 
he  convinced  that  the  ahove  statement  is 
correct — that  one-half  of  all  the  Ugit 
imate.  M ail-Order  eiUerprises  now  heing 
Operated  and  making  money  are  the 
"scheme"  nature. 

Grit,  energy,  and  a  good  .scheme  make 
a  comhination  that  can't  he  heat.  .And 
a  Mail-Order  scheme  is  the  l)iggcst 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  i.f  the 
plans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — on  this  one  plan  alone — i.ooo 
Ingersoll  w;itclus  each  week.  Ju^t  fig- 
ure out  their  profit!  With  another  one 
of  them  there  is  one  c<»ncern  that  mack- 
$100,000  last  year.  We  will  say  fur- 
ther that  no  plan  is  outlined  that  is  i)av- 
ing  others  less  than  $10,000  a  year  each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
rdisolutely  free,  with  each  advertising 
Course  (and  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  any  circumstances)  the  complete 
l)lan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making  Mail-Order  systems. 

YET  IN  ITS   INFANCY 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  inf.uicy. 
just  as  electricity  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Its  sco|)e  is  as  extensivi'  as  that 
of  commerce  itself,  and  great  fortunes 
await  tho>e  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportum'ties 
afforded.  When  (me  memhcr  of  a  fam- 
ily goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she 
can  secure  the  assistance  of  other  mem 
hers  of  the  family  in  spare  time,  therthv 
making   a  great   saving   in    clerical    and 


other  expenses.  Many  a  profit.ahle  mail 
husiness  is  conducted  in  a  home  1)\ 
memhers  of  a   family. 

ALL  BEGIN   IN  A   SMALL  WAY 

It  is  a  remarkahle  fact  that  all  the 
great  .\Iail-(  )rder  successes  have  had 
their  heginning  upon  small  cajjital.  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  he 
a  re(|uisite. 

.\  young  lady  in  Xew  Carlisle,  hid., 
a  small  town,  w.'is  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  up  until  three  years  ago.  She 
emharked  in  the  .Mail-Order  husiness, 
and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in  her 
eniplov.  Her  profits  now  amoimt  to 
over  $.^00  per  w-eek. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  i)ul)lication 
which  is  p.aying  her  $i2.cxx)  annuall\, 
who  got  her  funds  from  ad\ertising 
and  selling  sachet  powder  through  llu' 
Mail-Order  trade. 

QUESTIONS       ASKED       AND      AN- 
SWERED 

Do  T  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $io.co  .start  me?  Yes,  in  a  small 
way. 

What  do  you  recommend  ?  ANY- 
TlilNCi  may  he  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  six  (6)  free  plans  t<'l1 
you  what  yem  are  most  likely  to  make 
hig  money  on,  and  they  can  he  worked 
in  citv.  village  or  country  ecpially  well, 
and  they  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road  to  a  fortune. 

T  mean  this. 

Do  T  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
.Xhsohitely  No.  Vou  can  attend  to  your 
trail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room  re- 
f|uired.  If  vou  have  a  position  you  can 
keep  it  until  your  husiness  hecomes  so 
large  that  it  is  ahsolutely  necessary  to 
(|uit  your   position,   and   not  hefore. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and  tell 
me  what  is  hest  to  advertise  and  sell? 
Yes.  certaiidy,  as  T  have  stated  hefore, 
an<l  any  one  of  which  should  net  you 
$2000  to  $40.00  weekly,  in  clean  cash,  in 
a  small  way.  Then  you  can  huild  up 
your  husiness  hy  reinvesting  profit  in 
advertising  to  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
come  every  year. 

Can  your  plan  he  used  without  adver- 
tising so  as  to  make  me  money?  Yes, 
in  a  small  way.  either  in  city,  village,  or 
country  one  could  make  $20.00  to  $40.00 
per  week  with  any  one  of  the  jdans  I 
furnish  you. 

.\  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  husiness,  no 
matter  where  located.  .Ahove  are  ex- 
tracts from  Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  heen  sold  for  $10.00 
hut  w f  will  give  it  to  yon.  charges  pre- 
Daid.  for  twelve  yearlv  suhscrilxTS  to 
Blooded  Stock  at  25  cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  suh- 
seriher^'  names  ami  $.VOO,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  hy  re- 
turn  mail.       .Address, 

Mail-Order  ll(»ok.  sample  copies  and 
nianks  free. 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 

New   Market,   N.   J. 


BLOODED   STOCK   FARMER  for   Septemher 


A    WONDERFUL     ALFALFA     PRO- 
DUCER 

Providence  has  Divined  that  Dry 
Years  must  come  in  their  turns  and 
.Alfalfa  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farm  and 
the  Live  Stock  in  a  Dry  Year.  He- 
sides  Alfalfa  pays  hetter  than  any  gen- 
eral  crop  on   the    h'arm. 

The  fact  that  the  narrowest  width  of 
all  Di.sc  Cirain  Drills  is  6  in.  hetween 
the  seed-rows  and  that  at  this  width 
there  is  much  room  for  the  Weeds  to 
si)ring  up  hetween  the  .Altai t*a  rows  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  .Alfalfa,  and 
ai'ain  that  in  a  Dry  Season  the  wind 
follows  up  hetween  the  rows  and  like- 
wise the  hot  Sun  in  a  Dry  Spell  em- 
phasizes this  hare  siu"face  hetween  the 
Rows  and  makes  it  much  more  dry 
for  the  Plant  Life;  these  things  have 
led  to  a  Demand  for  a  3  in.  Seed- Row 
drain  Drill  and  the  I'etzer  lnventi(jn 
(  Patented)  is  the  otdy  .Machine  th.at  can 
and  does  accomplish  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  seed-rows  ^  in.  apart. 

The  success  of  this  Machine  has  heen 
simply  Wonderful  and  our  Customers 
are  invariahly  enthusiastic  for  its  ])raise. 
This  idea  has  also  now  hem  indorsed 
hy  the  .Agricultural  .Authorities,  hoth 
National  and  State.  N'ou  will  under- 
stand that  this  .Machine  is  not  huilt  for 
.\lfalfa  alone  hut  can  he  used  for  all 
classes  of  seed. 


,theBESUUDCESs« 

W.ll  PAT  10*  iTSlLf  lUV 
TMl    tt9\l   VC**   WtTM  40 


PUlVEPItER.  \ 

ATTACHMENT ' 

O*  M  •«  ATVAOMfliT 
l«k«  rOATTKHOSHTAOl 

*0U*  MK>u»e  WHIN  MIllHIk 


You  will  understand  from  this  illus- 
tration that  a  16  Disc  Drill  of  this  type 
having  the  Seed-Rows  only  3  in.  apart 
is  oidy  as  wide  as  a  regular  S  Disc  Drill 
having  the  Seed-Rows  6  in.  apart,  there 
heing  8  Discs  in  I'ront  <>  in.  apart 
and  S  Discs  immediately  rearward, 
likewise  6  in.  apart.  and  work- 
ing intermediate  hetween  the  I'orward 
Discs.  Over  each  of  these  two  tiers 
of  Discs  is  a  separate  and  comi)1ete 
Cirain  Drill  Hopper  for  sowing  either 
(irain  or  .Alfalfa  or  for  sowing  them 
hoth  togetlter  in  the  same  R«iws  or 
either  for  sowing  them  in  alternate 
Rows  and  hesides  this  if  a  Comhined 
(irain  and  I'ertilizer  Drill  is  desired 
then  I'Vrtili/er  cati  Ik-  favorahly  sown 
either  with  the  (irain  or  with  the  Crass 
Seed  or  into  alternate  Row -^  hetween 
such  seed;  in  other  words  ('</(//  or  all 
of  the  6  separate  and  distinct  llopfHTS 
can  he  used  either  separately  or  to- 
gether, or  any  f^art  of  the  o  Hoppers 
can  he  used  together  that  tiKi>  l>e  de- 
sired, heing  a  thonttigh  and  perfectly 
adiustahle   arrangement. 

I'Vom  the  ahove  you  will  ea-ily  see 
that  many  different  comhinatioiis  can  he 
worked  out.  allowing  the  Operator  to 
use  this  machine  just  as  an<l  how  he 
wishes  to  use  it.  Please  un«lerstand 
that  the  Roller  .Attachment  can  he  put 
on  or  taken  off  most  conveniently  to  use 
separately  or  together  as  may  he  re- 
(Uiired.  This  Drill  can  he  made  either 
.?.  V  •  or  a  in.  hetween  the  Rows  as 
i.rtlered.  If  the  Roller  Attachnunt  is 
e\pecte<l  to  he  tised  wi-  would  not  rec- 
onmu'nd  a  larger  si/e  than  i(>  Di-cs  (X 
Discs    in    each    Row),    for    four    horses, 


heeausc  this  is  as  heavy  as  can  he  con- 
veniently lifted  off  the  wheels  and  upon 
the  Roller  in  turning.  I'or  turning  it 
is  oidy  necessary  to  use  i  lever,  making 
it  convenient  and  easy  to  the  Operator 
in  turning.  This  Drill  is  as  desirahle  in 
e\ery  way  in  its  comenience  of  oi)era- 
tion,  handling  and  <lurahility,  and  also 
in  efficiency  and  comi)lete  success  as  any 
(Irain  Drill  made  toda>-,  and  a  Pur- 
chaser who  has  never  seen  it  cati  huy  it 
as  relia))ly  and  safely  as  any  other  (irain 
Drill  made.  Made  without  the  hVr- 
tilizer   features   if  it   is   so  ordered. 

With  this  machine  we  can  supply 
either  t \  pe  of  (irain  h'eed.  as  shown  on 
j)age  4.  or  either  type  of  I'ertilizer  h'eed, 
as  shown  011  i)age  7,  hut  for  nearly  all 
demands  we  strongly  rt  commend  the 
l'\'t;'er  Standard  (patented)  (irain  h'eed 
and   tlie    I'Vt/.er   No.  <)   l'\Ttili/.er   I'eed. 


SEATTLE    AND    THE    RECALL    OF 
JUDGES 

There  will  he  only  one  opinion  in  Se- 
attle hereafter  as  to  the  recall  of  judges 
— and  it  will  not  he  the  o|)iiii(tn  wjiich 
William  Howard  Taft  is  trying  to  teach 
us. 

Nine  Seattle  citizens,  of  decent  repu- 
tation and  connections  in  that  city,  have 
heen  thrown  into  jail  hy  a  federal  judge 
at  the  hehest  of  a  hohlly  defiant  puhlic 
ser\  ice  corporation,  itself  in  the  very 
act  of  defiance  of  an  order  of  the  high- 
est  court   in  the  state  of  W'.ishington. 

The  i)eople  of  Seattle  are  oheying 
their  own  supreme  court:  they  are  al- 
most unanimously  in  contempt  r>f  the 
federal  judge,  although  he  has  not  dared 
to  throw  all  of  them  into  jail. 

It  will  he  said  that  the  people  of 
Seattle  are  a  moh — are  actitig  like  an- 
archists— yet  there  has  heen  no  violence, 
and  it  is  the  railroad  that  lirst  defied 
the  state  courts,  the  state  railmad  com- 
missi.on  and  the  rcgularl\  constitutefl 
goxernment  of  Seattle  and  of  the  state 
of  VVashington. 

The  whole  thing  will  serve  to  rmkt 
sharp  the  issue  hetween  judges  appoint- 
c'fl  for  life  and  a  jieople  who  are  defied 
when  they  .act  through  their  regularly 
Constituted  officers  and   courts. 

The  peoi)le  of  Seattle  have  an  ohjcct 
h'sson  as  to  the  recall  of  judges — for 
life — and  they  are  learning  the  lesson 
well. 


"MONEY  TRUST  IS  ENEMY  TO  IN- 
DUSTRIAL LIFE" 


It    Is    the    Most    Serious    Problem    We 
Have    Today,    He    Says 

Servitude  for  Poor 

l'>oston,  Sept.  12. — That  the  money 
trust  is  the  most  insidious  and  d.mger- 
ous  menace  to  industrial  life  in  America 
was  the  statement  of  Loiii^  D.  P)randeis, 
famous  counsel  in  the  IJallinger-Pinchot 
case,  when  asked  today  for  his  opinion 
of  the  inter\iew  given  in  Paris  Thurs- 
day hv  Samuel  I'ntennever  of  New 
York." 

CiUermeyer  declared  that  the  money 
trust  is  the  hasic  influence  in  the  .\ineri- 
can    lin.-incial    and    industrial    situation. 

"Xo  one  familiar  with  tl'c  operations 
of  hig  husimss  can  donht  that  the  con- 
ditions expressed  under  the  term  '.Money 
Trust'  constitute  the  most  serious  proh- 
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lem  of  the  day,"  said  Rrandeis  today 
to  the  Lhiited  Press.  "This  control 
exercised  hy  a  few  men  in  the  financial 
world  is  more  dangerous  hecause  more 
extensive  and  more  suhtle  than  that  ex- 
ercised hy  the  great  industrial  trusts 
like  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  tohacco 
trusts  or  any  other  industrial  comhina- 
tion. 

Must  Be  Restrained. 

"Powerful  as  the  great  industrial 
trusts  are,  it  is  possihle  to  curh  them, 
and  if  the  hill  recently  introduced  hy 
Senator  La  P'ollette  to  perfect  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law  is  passed  and  en- 
forced hy  the  dep.artnu-nt  of  justice,  the 
direct  evils  of  industrial  comhinations 
can  he  largely  eliminated;  just  as  the 
ahuses  in  railway  man.agement  have  heen 
so  largely  eliminated  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amended  interstate  connnerce 
act. 

"I'.ut,  however  effvctiM-  the  regulation 
of  oiir  puhlic  service  corp(trations.  or 
howexer  sncce^sfid  we  may  he  in  sup- 
pressing industri.d  monopoly,  it  will 
prove  impossihle  t(»  protect  our  indus- 
trial .and  political  liherty  unless  ways 
.are  foimd  for  eurhing  the  ever-increas- 
ing fm.inci.il  control  exi-rcised  hy  the 
few  men   with  their  many  dependents. 

"The  men  .are  rich,  hut  it  is  not  the 
possession  of  th.at  which  they  own  which 
creates  their  power.  They  are  endan- 
gering industri.d  lihertv  hy  the  use  of 
other  peoi)le's  money;  Largely  indeed  hy 
the  use  of  the  UKUU-y  •>f  those  upon 
whom  they  are  imposing  industrial  serv- 
itude." 

— Louis  D.  P»randeis. 


USES  OF  COPAL  VARNISH 

"Copal  varnish"  is  a  good  "ready 
mender"  for  hroken  dishes,  glass,  toys, 
etc.;  hetter  than  ordinary  glue.  Warm 
and  dry  the  surfaces,  apply  varnish 
thinly,  and  press  together  closely.  Let 
it  dry  a  few  days. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  hest  remedies  for 
hums  or  scalds.  Apply  freely  over  the 
entire  hurned  surface  instaiuly.  and  wrap 
with  dry  cloth  over  the  varnish.  If  it 
can  he  gotten  on  instantly  few  hums 
will  hlister  even.  We  used  it  also  for 
small  cuts  and  hruises.  Cleanse  thor- 
oughly an<l  cover  with  clean  cloth  cov- 
ered with  ])ure  varnish  to  exclude  the 
air.  Then  wrap  with  dry  cloth  and 
leave  it  until  healed.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  among  the  household  remedies. 
Keep  corked. 


Recent  studies  of  the  gre.at  |>rohlem 
make  it  api)ear  that  petroleum  may  have 
hoth  organic  ami  inorgam'c  origin. 
While  admitting  the  former  cause, 
(ieorge  V.  P.ecker  of  the  Cnited  States 
geological  survey,  finds  that  sotne  oil 
has  heen  produced  awav  from  any  life 
remains  and  he  thinks  it  (piite  prohahle 
that  the  mass  of  the  earth  may  contain 
natural  hydrocarhons.  The  C(Mupass 
»rives  evi<lence  that  oil  may  result  from 
iron  carhides.  Petroleum  occurs  in 
many  localities  where  niaiiut'tic  disturh- 
:mces  indicate  the  nresence  of  metal, 
such  as  the  hitter  iron  ores,  and  this 
associ.ation  is  particular!)  m.irked  in 
the  \pi)alachian  oil  field  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


FACTS  WORTH  I  THINKING  ABOUT 


'*THE   MOTOR   INDUSTRY  HAS   SETTLED 
DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with  the  hiUH-rs  is  n.»  Inn^cr.    "W  lll'.Rh!  CAN 

I  ci-T  A  car:-'  hut.  "\viii:rk  can  i  get  thi*:  r,i<:sT 

CAR  I'OR  M()XI:y  INVKSTi:!)?" 

Owners  have  fcniiul  to  their  linrnicial  (Hssatisfaotion  that  pur- 
chasinj^  a  car  that  (h<l  not  stand  up— that  <H(1  not  deliver  tlie 
jf(i(»(ls — was  a  serious  husiness  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  most  money,  will  he  the  one 
who  uses  a  car  that  will  hy  its  flay  in  and  day  out  performance 
hack  up  the  claims  of  the  Sfanufacturer.  it  is  an  ensv  matter  to 
make  "idle"  claims  hut  it  is  the  real  test.  "SI'.R  VlChV  that  tells. 

Wc  offer  you  in  the  I'.n^er  Model  a  most  reniarkahle  line  f»f 
cars  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the 
Knijer  "40'"  with  the  ordinary  meditmi-priced  cars,  h.nuer  "'.|o"' 
should  sell  for  at  least  $3,000.  The  hiuli  (|nalitv  of  specifications 
used  in  the  I'.nyer  "40"  can  he  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at 
less  than  $3,000. 

]\vvv  is  your  opp<»rtunity  to  yi't  a  c;ir  with  ami)le  pnwer — a 
car  huilt  on  handsome  lines  of  the  he^t  uMterial  oUtainahle — a  car 
that  i>;  neither  ,'>  htirdeii  in  first  cost  nor  cost  for  up-keep— a 
strictly  hijih  grade  car  .-celling  at   a   medium  price. 


(( 


MODELS   ILLUSTRATED'* 


Model    II.       I'ive    I*a>senuer    Touring   C"ar,    Standard    l'',(|ui]inient, 
$2,000. 

Model    III.     l'"orr  1  )oor  l'"i\e  Tassinger    Touring  Car,  fully  e<|uip- 
ped.  $-',-75. 

.Morlcl    IV.      hour    rassengiT    Torpedo,    fully    efpn'ppcd,    $t.<)73. 

Model   VI.     Torpedo  I-'ront    Runahoul.   fully  ecpiipped.  $i.S50. 

Model  VII.  Open    I''n»nt    Runabout.    Standard   e(|uipment.  $i,7(X>. 


ALL    KINDS  OF 
FEF.D   AND  BARREL  SALT 


OFFICE  OF 

F.  M.  GRUSENMEYER 

DEALER         IN         FINE         GROCERIES 

CORNKR   OF  lUlRLINfJTON    AVE. 
AND  COLFAX  ST.        Phone  No.  167 

Lo(i.\.\si'oi<r.    l.\i>..    IVhruary  y,  1911. 
The  liuiicr  Motor  Car  ^lO.,  Ciiiriitnati,  Ohio. 

(ilL.NTLEMEN  : 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  F.nger  Car  bought  uf  you  last 
season,  that  I  can  not  help  but  relate  some  of  my  experience  and 
tell  some  of  the  uses  and  tests  I  have  put  the  car  to. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  experience  with  an  auto.  .\ 
friend  «>f  mine  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  learning  to  operate  it. 
Alter  less  than  twn  hours  of  instructions  T  took  tin-  car  in  charge. 

I  ha\e  traveled  a  total  of  7,.~()2  miles  on  .in  upkeep  expense 
of  $3.45  which  is  remarkable  considering  load  ajid  roads,  and 
have  consuiued  by  actual  test  75  gallons  of  ^  .line  in  i.n<x)  mile 
run.  the  greater  part  over  saiul  roads. 

One  ot  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  my  experience  was  from 
l.oiransport  to  I'ort  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour 
of  the  Latter  city,  making  a  tot.al  of  iq-^  miles  in  one  dav.  covering 
the  distrmce  between  the  two  cities  in  4'..  hours  (one  w.ay). 
with  <)  persons  in  tin-  machine  and  a  good  i)art  (»f  the  roads 
fnugh  and  billv  without  a  hitch  of  anv  kind  in  machine. 

.My  auto  l.imilv  consists  of  myself  and  wifi*.  6  rbildren.  son's 
wife  and  baby.  We  are  always  found  together  on  our  Sunday 
trip>, 

1  am  not  from  Missouri,  but  I  would  ha\e  to  be  shown  if  a 
better,   more   serviceable  or  trusty   e.Mr  is  ])roduced   at   any   price. 

Verv  respect  full  v. 

v.  .M.  c,rcsi".\'mi:vi:r. 
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BRANCHES' 


{  liuMuo.    2\i,/    Michigan    Uhd. 
riiiladelphia.  f).U'  X.    I'.road   St. 
I'oston.   S()5    l?o>Iston    .St. 
I. OS   .Xngelis,    11.4J   S.   ()li\i'   St. 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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^•i^i^wi^^wp^"?*;" 


For    time    is    no    thief    the    years   teach 
me, 
Saying,    "Naught    frotn    the    spirit    I 
stole. 
l"'rom  out  the  old  errors  and  sadness 
Evolved     greater     stl'ength      for     the 
soul" — 
So  over  the  foothills  of  morning 

Beckons    ever    a    pathway    untrod, 
.\nd   each   ghiwing  day  comes   to   greet 
me, 
ICnrohed  in  the  beauty  of  God. 

— Xautilus. 
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LA  FOLLETTE'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A   Personal   Narrative   of   Political   Ex- 
perience 

15V    KOUKRT    M.    I-.\    KOLLETTE 

United   States   Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Introductory    Words 

In  the  preparation  of  this  narrative 
for  the  American  Magazine  I  have  n<j 
literary  intent  wliatsoever.  1  am  not 
writing  for  tlie  sake  of  writing,  nor  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  relating  the  events 
of  my  political  life.  1  have  not  yet 
reached  the  secluded  age  when  a  man 
writes  his  autobiography  for  the  enjoy- 
ment the  exercise  gives  him. 

livery  line  in  this  narrative  is  written 
for  the  express  i)nrpose  of  exhibiting  the 
struggle  for  a  more  representative  gov- 
ernment which  is  going  forward  in  this 
comitry,  and  to  cheer  on  the  fighters 
for  that  cause.  I  am  com])leting  the 
preparation  of  these  chapters  at  Wash- 
ington iluring  the  months  from  August 
to  November.  191 1.  l)etwcen  the  close 
of  one  important  Congressional  struggle 
and  the  oiiening  of  another.  To  this 
extent  they  are  written  from  the  field. 
We  have  long  rested  comfortably  in 
this  country  \\\mn  the  assumption  that 
l>ecause  our  form  of  government  was 
democratic,  it  was  therefore  automatic- 
ally producing  democratic  results.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  mysteriously  potent 
alKnit  the  forms  and  names  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  that  should  make 
them  self-operative.  Tyranny  and  op- 
pression are  just  as  possible  under 
democratic  forms  as  under  any  other. 
We  are  slow  to  realize  that  democracy 
is  a  life:  and  involves  continual  strug- 
gle. It  is  only  as  those  of  every  gen- 
eration who  love  democracy  resist  with 
all  their  might  the  encroachments  of  its 
enemies,  that  the  ideals  of  representa- 
tive government  C4n  even  be  nearly  ap- 
proximated. 

The  essence  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  lies  in  its  struggle  to 
uphold  the  fundamental  principles  C)f 
representative  government.  It  express- 
es the  hopes  and  desires  of  millions  of 
common  men  and  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  fight  for  their  ideals,  to  take  de- 
feat if  necessary,  and  still  go  on  lighting. 

Fortunes  of  birth,  temperament  and 
political  environment  have  thrown  me 
into  this  struggle,  have  made  mie  in  some 
degree  a  pioneer  in  the  Progressive 
movement.  I  am  therefore  writing  my 
own  story  irt  these  pages  because  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  l)est  means  of  map- 
ping out  the  whole  field  of  conflict  and 
exposing  the  real  character  of  the 
enemy. 

I  shall  give  as  faithful  an  account  as 
I  know  how  of  political  events  in  which 
I  have  participated  and  T  shall  char- 
acterize the  strong  men  whom  T  have 
known,  and  especially  I  shall  endeavor 
to  present  those  underlying  motives  and 
forces  which  are  often  undiscerned  in 
.nn-erican  politics. 

I  believe  that  most  tlioughtful  readers, 
perplexed  Sy  the  conditions  which  con- 
front the  country,  will  find  that  they 
have  been  meeting  in  various  guises  the 
same  problems  that  I  have  had  to  meet, 
and  that  their  minds  have  consequently 
been    traveling    along    much    the    same 


lines  as  mine,  and  toward  much  the 
same  conclusions.  I  trust  these  articles 
may  be  the  means  of  causing  many  men 
to  think  as  one — and  to  fight  as  one. 

Chapter   I. — Political   Beginnings. 

l*\'w  young  men  who  entered  public 
life  thirty  years  ago  had  any  wide  out- 
look upon  affairs,  or  any  general  po- 
litical ideas.  They  were  drawn  into 
politics  just  as  other  men  were  drawn 
into  the  professions  or  the  arts,  or  into 
business,  because  it  suited  their  tastes 
and  ambitions.  Often  the  commonest 
reasons  and  the  most  immediate  neces- 
sities commanded  them,  and  clear  un- 
derstanding, strong  convictions  and 
deep  i)urposes  were  developed  only  as 
they  were  compelled  to  face  the  real 
prohlems  and  meet  the  real  temptations 
of  the  public  service. 

My  own  political  experiences  began 
in  the  summer  of  i8<So  when  I  determ- 
ined to  become  a  candidate  for  district 
attorney  of  Dane  county,  Wisconsin,  and 
it  resulted  almost  immediately  in  the 
first  of  many  struggles  with  the  political 
l>oss  and  the  political  machine  which 
then  controlled,  absolutely,  the  affairs  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  th:it  summer.  A  year 
previously,  in  June  1879.  I  had  been 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  after  (\\q  months'  study  of 
the  law\  part  of  the  time  in  the  office  (»f 
R.  W.  Rashford,  and  part  of  the  time 
in  the  University  law  school.  T  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,   in   I'ebruary,    iSSo. 

I  was  as  poverty-stricken  a  young 
lawyer  as  ever  hung  his  shingle  to  the 
wind  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
had  no  money  at  all.  My  single  term 
at  the  University  law  school  had  l)een 
rendered  possible  only  through  the  con- 
sideration of  the  faculty  in  making  an 
extraordinary  exception  in  my  case,  and 
permitting  me  to  enter  without  ]>aying 
the  usual  matriculation  fee.  1  had  no 
money — but  as  line  an  assortment  of 
obligations  and  ambitions  as  any  young 
man  ever  had.  I  had  my  mother  and 
sister  to  support,  as  T  had  supported 
them  partially  all  through  my  college 
course — and  finally,  T  had  l)ecomc  en- 
gaged to  be  married ! 

To  an  impecunious  young  lawyer  al- 
most without  clients,  the  district  at- 
tornevihip  of  Dane  C(»unty,  paying  at 
that  time  the  nninificent  salary  of  $800 
a  year  with  an  allowance  of  $50  for  ex- 
penses, seemed  like  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Though  it  appeared  inimeas- 
nrablv  difticult  of  attainment.  T  de- 
termined to  make  for  it  with  .ill  niv 
strength.  What  I  wanted  was  an  op- 
portunity to  work — to  practice  my  pro- 
fession— and  to  make  a  living.  I  knew 
that  trial  work  would  appeal  to  me,  and 
T  believed  I  could  try  criminal  cases 
successfully. 

I  had  an  old  horse  which  T  had  used 
during  my  university  course  in  riding 
out  to  a  district  school  T  had  taught 
to  aid  in  paying  my  way.  and  borrow- 
ing a  buggv  and  harness  from  Ren 
Miner,  a  friend  and  supporter.  T  now 
l>eiran  driving  through  the  country  and 
talking  with  the  farmers  about  my  can- 
didacy. 

It  w^as  harvest  time  and  T  remember 
how  T  often  tied  my  horse,  climbed  the 
fences,  and  found  the  farmer  and  his 
men  in  the  fields. 


"Ain't  you  over-young?"  was  the  ob- 
jection chiefly  raised. 

1  was  small  of  stature  and  thin— at 
that  time  1  weighed  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds — and  I  looked  even 
younger  than  I  really  was.  Nor  w^as  I 
then  in  good  health. 

Throughout  my  university  course  I 
had  been  compelled  to  do  much  outside 
work.  Resides  teaching  school  1  had 
become  proprietor  of  the  University 
Press,  then  the  only  college  paper,  bur- 
dening myself  with  debt  in  the  purchase. 
It  was  published  bi-monthly,  and  1  not 
only  did  the  editorial  work  but  made  up 
the  f(»rins  and  hustled  for  advertise- 
ments and  subscriptions.  I'lider  the 
strain  of  all  these  tasks,  added  to  my 
regular  college  work,  my  health,  natur- 
•  illy  rohust.  gave  way.  and  for  four  or 
\\w  years  I  went  dtnvn  under  the  load 
.it  the  end  (^f  every  term  of  court.  A 
marked  physical  change  came  to  me 
later  and  T  have  grown  stronger  and 
stronger  with   the  years. 

lUn  there  were  a  number  of  things 
that  helped  me  in  my  canvass  for  the 
nomination.  I  was  born  in  Primrose 
Township.  Dane  County,  only  twenty 
miles  from  IVIadison,  where  my  father, 
a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  had  been  a  pio- 
neer settler  frotn  Indiana.  I  knew  farm 
ways  and  farm  life,  and  many  f»f  the 
l)-ople  who  were  not  ac<|uainted  with 
me  personally,  knew  well  from  what 
family  I  came— and  that  it  was  an  hon- 
est family.  The  people  of  the  county 
were  a  mixture  of  New  I'Jiglanders, 
Norwegi.ans  and  Germans.  I  had  been 
raised  among  the  Norwegians  and  un- 
derstood the  language  fairly  well, 
though  I  could  speak  it  only  a  little — 
but   even  that   little  helped   me. 

I  also  had  something  of  a  claim  to 
recognition  on  my  own  account.  In 
my  last  year  as  a  student  T  had  been 
chosen,  after  preliminary  tests,  to  rep- 
res'.nt  the  L'niversity  in  the  State  Col- 
legiate oratorical  contest.  I  had  won 
the  prize  at  Reloit  with  an  oration  on 
the  character  of  Shakespeare's  "lago" 
and  then  T  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
Wisconsin  in  the  Inter-State  contest  at 
Iowa  City,  Towa.  This  I  also  won.  and 
win  n  1  returned  to  Madison,  university 
feeling  ran  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  the 
students  met  me  at  the  train  and  drew 
the  carriage  up  the  hill  to  the  univer- 
sity where  I  was  formally  welcomed, 
and  that  evening  T  was  given  a  recep- 
tion in  the  state-house  at  which  there 
were  speeches  by  William  V.  Vilas,  the 
foremost  citizen  of  Wisconsin  and  after- 
wards United  States  Senator,  by  mem- 
hers  of  the  University  faculty  and  oth- 
ers.  .Ml  of  this,  of  cour.se,  had  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  especially 
the  Madison  newspapers,  so  that  when 
1  went  among  the  farmers.  I  found  that 
they  were  able  to  place  me  at  once. 

Thus  while  thev  c<msidered  mc  too 
young  and  inexperienced,  I  made  a  good 
many  friends — men  who  began  to  be- 
lieve in  me  then,  and  have  been  my 
warm   supporters  ever  since. 

Another  thing  helped  me  substantially 
in  my  canvass.  Manv  of  the  farmers 
were  disgu'^ted  with  the  record  of  in- 
eflicient  service  in  the  district  attorney's 
office  in  the  recent  past,  which  had  re- 
quired the  employment  of  extra  coun- 
sel  in   trying  cases.      I   promised  them 
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with  confidence  that  T  would  do  all  the 
work  myself  and  that  there  should  be 
no  extra  fees  to  meet. 

I  j>  to  this  point  everything  had  l)een 
clear  sailing.  T  was  askinii  the  people 
for  an  office  of  public  service  which 
thev  had  the  full  nower  to  give  me;  but 
I  had  not  learned  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  political  game  as  it  was 
then  plaved— indeed,  as  it  is  .still  played 
in  a  greater  part  of  this  country.  I 
knew  practically  nothing  al>out  politics 
or  political  organization,  never  at  that 
time  having  so  much  as  attended  a  cau- 
cus or  convention. 

The  boss  of  Dane  County  was  Colonel 
E.  W.  Keyes.  the  postmaster  of  Mad- 
ison. Me'was  rarelv  spoken  of  as  the 
"Colonel"  or  "Mr.  Keyes."  but  always 
then  and  for  manv  years  afterward 
simplv  as  "the  Boss."  He  had  been  for 
a  long  time  the  boss  of  the  whole  State 
but  stronger  men  were  then  commg 
into  the  field  and  he  was  content  to  ex- 
ercise his  sway  over  Dane  and  neighbor- 
ing counties.  He  was  a  very  sharp, 
brusque,  dominating  man,  energetic  in 
his    movements,    and    not     then    very 


yoimg.  A  Bismarck  type  of  man,  he 
had  fine  abilities,  and  if  he  used  the 
methods  of  force  and  of  buUdozcry  to- 
ward those  who  opposed  him,  he  was 
often  generous  to  those  who  supported 
him.  And  he  was  hig  enough  to  give 
excellent  public  service  in  the  olitke 
which  he  held  for  so  many  years.  He 
was  a  good  representative  of  old-time 
l)olitics :  the  politics  of  force  and  secret 
management.  He  was  absolute  dic- 
tator ill  liis  own  territory;  he  could 
make  candidates,  and  he  conld  unmake 
political  office-holders.  He  fought  me 
for  twenty  years. 

I  can  not  now  remember  just  how 
long  I  had  been  at  my  canvass  before 
the  Boss  called  me  to  account.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  went  in  one  day 
to  the  post-office  to  get  my  mail.  He 
had  probably  directed  his  clerks  to 
watch  iiir  me,  and  1  was  told  that  the 
postmaster  wished  to  see  me.  I  had 
known  him.  of  course,  as  a  student;  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  had  spoken 
at  the  reception  when  I  returned  from 
the  oratorical  contest.  T  went  to  him 
therefore  with  great  friendliness;  but 
1  found  him  in  (|uite  a  different  mood. 
He  burst  out  upon  me  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  friirhtening  hk-  at  once  out 
of  all  my  political   ambitions. 

"You  are  fooling  away  your  time, 
sir!"  he  exclaimed  roughly. 

He  told  me  I  was  wasting  my  money, 
that  T  had  better  go  to  work,  that  I 
had  not  learned  the  first  lesson  in  poli- 
tics. He  told  me  who  the  next  district 
attorne  •  of  Dane  Cc.nnty  would  be — 
and   it  was  not  La   hollette ! 

Boss  Keves  did  not  know  it,  but  op- 
nosition  of  that  sort  was  the  best  service 
In-  conld  have  rendered  me.  It  stirred 
all  the  fight   T  had  in  me. 

"I  intend."  T  said,  "to  \ro  on  with  this 
cnnvass:  and  1  intend  tn  be  elected  dist- 
rict attorney  of  Dane  County." 

I  set  my  face,  and  as  soon  as  T  left 
him  I  began  to  work  more  furiously 
than  ever  before.  T  kept  asking  my- 
self what  business  Keves  or  any  other 
man  had  to  fpiesti(»n  my  ridit  of  grnng 
out  among  the  voters  <>f  Dane  County 
and  saving  what  T  pleasi'd  to  them.  .And 
what  had  Keyes  more  than  any  other 
voter  to  do  with  the  di>p<isal  of  the 
district  attorneyship? 

I  remember  having  hafl  a  similar  over- 
mastering sense  of  aneer  and  wrong 
and  ininstice  in  mv  earlv  davs  in  the 
imivers'tv— and  it  led  to  a  rnther  amus- 
ing incident— mv  fir^t  .xnc'-ience  as  an 
Tnsunrent.  Sneakers.  1  recall,  were  to 
be  chosen  bv  th<'  sti'dent'^  f<»r  some  pub- 
lic ocnsion.  At  that  time  colleo^c  life 
was  dominated  bv  two  secret  fraterni- 
ties; they  controlled  the  student  meet- 
ni.r^  -infl  f1"-,  .'t^.fl  tbe  clcct'ons.  Most 
of  the  students,  of  whom  T  was  one, 
were  outsiders  or  "scrubs,"  having  littl 
or  iifithJ""-  to  siv  -il)M-t  the  ''ondn-^t  of 
college  affairs;  and  T  wns  one  of  the 
p-reenest  of  all  the  "nlebs"— a  bov  richt 
from  the   farm.      Well,   the   fraternities 

,-.1.,  1,.  fl-.^Jr  vlnto  nnrl  nut  it  through. 
That  night  T  visited  every  non-fraternity 
man  in  the  university  and  after  several 
davs'  hard  work,  we  organized  a  sort 
of  anti-secret  societv  of  some  two  hun- 
dred members.  Then  we  called  a  new 
meeting.  The  whole  student  body  was 
there,  including  the  fraternitv  men.  We 
reconsidered  the  action  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  had  an  honest  and  open 
election. 

The  same  sort  of  feeling  v.-hich  dom- 
inated   me    in    that    lioyish    fight    now 
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drove  me  into  a  more  vigorous  strug- 
gle in  Dane  County.  1  traveled  by 
day  an<l  by  night,  I  stayed  at  farm- 
houses, I  interviewed  every  voter  in  the 
country  whom  1  could  reach.  The 
boss  was  active,  too,  but  he  was  so 
secure  in  his  undisputed  supremacy  and 
1  was  so  young  and  inexperienced  that 
he  did  not  take  me  seriously  nor  realize 
until  afterward  how  thoroughly  my 
work  was  done.  He  was  dependent 
upon  his  organization  made  up  of  men, 
most  of  whom  hoped  sooner  or  later  to 
get  something  from  the  State  or  county 
— some  little  ofiice  or  job.  But_  I 
had  gone  behind  all  this  organization 
and  reached  the  voters  themselves. 
Whatever  success  I  have  attained  in 
politics  since  then  has  been  attained  by 
these  simple  and  direct  means — and  not 
otherwise. 

There  were  five  canditlates  at  the 
convention.  Quite  unexpectedly,  be- 
tween the  ballots,  a  Norwegian  named 
VA'i  Pederson,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  who 
had  known  and  worked  for  my  father 
and  who  called  me  "our  boy,"  made  a 
telling  .speech  in  my  behalf.  I  can 
ste  him  now — a  l)ig,  hiack-headed.  black- 
eyed  man  with  a  powerful  frame,  stand- 
imr  there  in  the  convention.  He  was 
a  line  type  of  man.  a  natural-born  lead- 
er of  liis  community,  and  he  spoke  as 
one  having  authority.  It  was  to  him, 
1  think,  that  at  the  crisis  I  owe  my 
nomination,  which  came  on  the  fifth 
ballot. 

This  failure  of  his  well-oiled  ma- 
•hine  astonished  the  1k)SS  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  my  fight  for  my  nomination 
was  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
light  for  election.  Then,  as  now,  the 
lu.ss  was  (piite  willing  to  support  the 
candidate  of  the  opposite  party  rather 
than  to  have  his  own  authority  ques- 
tioned or  defied.  lUit  the  university 
lK)ys.  who  were  my  strong  friends  and 
supporters,  went  out  and  wf^rked  tooth 
and  nail  for  me  all  over  the  county — 
without  regard  to  politics— and  I  was 
elected  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
ninetv-three  votes.  Tn  January.  1881, 
I  was  sworn  in  as  district  attorney  of 
Dane    County. 

.\s  I  look  back  upon  it.  politics  was 
very  different  then  from  now.  In  these 
days  fundamental  issues  and  pcdicics 
are  being  widely  and  earnestly  discus- 
sed, but  at  that  time  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  political  lethargy.  The 
excitement  and  fervor  which  accom- 
panied the  war  had  exhausted  itself, 
rec«»nstruction  had  been  completed,  and 
specie  payment  resumed.  The  people 
1  ad  turned  their  attention  almost  whol- 
Iv  ti»  business  affairs.  The  West  was 
to  he  settled,  railroads  constructed. 
towns  founded,  manufacturing  indus- 
trie>  built  up.  and  money  accumulated. 
In  short,  it  was  a  time  of  expansion, 
and    of    great   material    prosperity. 

Hut  the  war  and  the  troubled  years 
whivh  followed  it  li.nl  left  at  least  one 
important  political  legacy— one  of  the 
irost  powerful  and  unified  party  organi- 
zations that  ever  existed,  T  suppose, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  mean  the 
Reimblicnn  party.  Wc  may  never  see 
lis  like  again  in  this  country.  Tt  had 
foutrht  a  desperate  war  for  a  crreat  and 
riuhtcoiis  cause.  It  had  behind  it  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  men.  it  was  the  party  of 
Lincoln  and  (iratu  and  Sherman.  I 
remember  well  the  character  of  the 
ordinary  political  speeches  of  those 
vears.     Even  well  down  into  the  eighties 
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they  all  looked  backward  to  fading 
glories,  they  waved  the  flag  of  freedom, 
they  abused  the  South,  they  stirred  tlie 
war  memories  of  the  old  soldiers  who 
were  then  everywhere  dominant  in  the 
North.  Of  this  old  type  of  orator  I 
remember  to  have  heard  Zach  Chandler 
of  Michigan,  a  great  figure  in  those  days 
— a  sort  of  old  Roman,  of  powerful 
and  rugged  personality,  whose  sarcas- 
tic flings  at  the  Democratic  party  were 
accepted  as  the  most  persuasive  of  po- 
litical argumentation. 

This  unreasoning  loyalty  to  party 
which  was  a  product  of  the  war  drew 
thousands  of  young  men  like  myself 
into  its  ranks  with  the  conviction  that 
this  was  the  party  of  patriotism.  It  is 
a  notable  sign  of  robust  political  health 
in  these  days  that  every  young  man 
must  have  his  conclusive  reasons  for 
voting  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
ticket ;  old  party  names  have  lost  much 
of  their  persuasiveness;  men  must  think 
for  themselves — and  in  that  fact  lies 
the  great  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

(Continued  next  month.) 


A   NATION  RECALLS   ITS   RULERS 

Canada  says,  "No,"  she  will  not  have 
reciprocity.  It  is  a  most  unexpected, 
a  startling  result.  P>ut  the  action  of 
Canada  on  the  question  of  freer  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever,  compared  with  an- 
other  aspect  of   the    matter. 

Canada  has  given  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  democratic  rule 
which  the  world  has  seen  in  many  a 
day.  After  i6  months  pulling  and  haul- 
ing with  special  interests  on  both  sides 
working  overtime,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  finally  ratified  the  agree- 
ment which  had  lx?en  entered  into  be- 
tween the  executives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  question  went  to  Canada,  but  not 
to  her  parliament.  It  went  to  all  the 
jMjople  of  the  Dominion.  It  was  a  na- 
tional referendum.  The  issue  was  dis- 
cussed at  every  crossroad,  at  every 
fireside.  All  the  people  were  legis- 
lators. Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
proud  and  humble.  stf>od  absolutely 
equal.  Each  citizen  was  as  free  to 
debate  the  issue  and  pronounce  his  ver- 
dict as  a  senator  or  representative  or  a 
president  of  the  United  States.  And 
Canada  said,  "No,"  where  her  admirable 
premier  and  his  government  said  "Yes." 

Canada  did  more.  She  recalled  the 
premier  and  his  government  and  re- 
versed his  policy.  She  took  from  the 
seat  of  power  the  champion  of  reci- 
procity, Laurier,  and  raised  in  his  place 
the    opponent    of   reciprocity.    Borden. 

A  great  day  for  Canada!  A  great 
day  for  the  world !  Not  because  it 
saw  the  defeat  of  a  particular  measure 
of  legislation,  but  l>ecause  it  asserted 
the  right  of  the  many  to  rule  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  nation. 

There  is  no  higher  law  on  earth  than 
the   w'ill  of  the  majority. 


The  war  lord  of  Germany  is  convinc- 
ed that  airships  are  a  great  thing  in 
battle.      Look  out ! 


THE    DAY     OF    PUREBRED     LIVE- 
STOCK 

Largely  Increased  Entries  in  American 
Royal    Breeding   Classes 

Readers  of  farm  papers  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  statement  that  the 
state  fairs  this  year  are  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  It  is  a  fact.  And 
from  that  fact  follows  the  prospect  that 
the  American  Royal  will  have  more 
good  stufi^ — and  a  larger  attendance — 
than  ever  l)efore.  The  entries  of  l)reed- 
ing  beef  cattle  have  been  received  by 
Secretary  Thompson  of  the  Royal,  for 
the  show  Octf)ber  9-14,  and  they  show 
a  gain  of  about  150  head  in  individual 
breeding  animals,  entered  by  name,  with 
pedigree  shown.  The  total  is  alxmt 
1. 1 70  head,  an  immense  show,  when  one 
considers  that  all  of  them  are  the 
])ick  of  the  herds  and  animals  shown  at 
the  big  state  and  interstate  fairs  of 
the  country,  and  are  the  pick  of  the 
country's  leading  purebred  livestock 
men. 


Thm    Sales 

The  Royal  show  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  the  farmer  and  live- 
stock man  to  see  what  is  the  best  in 
beef  cattle.  And  the  information  from 
the  breed  association  secretaries  is  that 
the  visitor  to  the  Royal  w'A]  have  the 
chance  to  select  from  these  best  herds 
for  purchase  at  the  auctions,  show  week. 
It  would  take  a  breeder  two  months  to 
view  the  herds  represented  in  the  Royal 
sales — and  then  he  would  not  be  able 
to  see  them  side  by  side  for  compari- 
son. The  associations  make  special  ef- 
fort to  sec  that  the  leading  herds  are 
represented  in  the  sales,  for  their  prime 
purpose  is  to  show  the  variety  to  the 
Royal  visitor,  so  that  he  can  pick  ex- 
actly what  he  wants,  being  sure  that 
the  animal  will  produce  the  character- 
istics he  sees  in  those  breed  families  in 
the  show^  Each  breed  will  have  some 
50  bulls  and  females  in  its  sale  from 
many  herds,  no  one  breeder  offering 
more  than  two  or  three.  Many  of  the 
offerings  are  young  stock,  and  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  can  often  find  great 
bargains  and  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  purebred  breeder. 


The    Swine    Show 

The  swine  show  this  year  will  be 
notable  for  including  the  Poland  Chinas, 
as  well  as  the  Herkshircs,  Chester 
Whites,  and  Duroc  Jerseys.  The  car- 
lot  show,  made  up  of  commercial  loads 
of  high  quality,  offers  the  hog  raisers  a 
chance  for  good  money  prizes,  and  for 
good  sales  to  packers  or  order  buyers. 
The  swine  carlot  show  will  be  housed 
in  the  hog  department  at  the  stock 
y.'irds.  b'ntrics  may  Ix*  sows  or  bar- 
rows or  mixed,  and  probably  some  will 
be    mixed   breeds,   too. 


have  paid  little  attention  to  them  here- 
tofore, is  reflected  in  the  extensive  and 
complete  list  of  entries  for  those  de- 
partments of  the  Royal.  One  hears 
frequently  of  a  farmer  in  the  corn  belt 
adding  sheep,  and  making  money  off 
them  in  addition  to  the  value  they  add 
to  his  land — and  the  Royal,  with  its 
numerous  breeds  rejiresuited  and  con> 
plete  showing,  affords  the  farmer  the 
opportunity  to  see  all  breeds  for  himself, 
and  learn   their  qualities. 


Sheep    Better   Appreciated 

The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  sheep 
in  parts  of  the  country   where   farmers 


The    Busy    Angora 

The  goat  department  of  the  Royal^ 
which  in  fact  is  the  national  show  of 
the  .\merican  .Angora  Goat  .Association 
— ^is  a  popular  d>.'])artment  with  all  vis- 
itors, and  practical  farmers  will  see  in 
these  busy  little  money  makers  the  ideal 
'•on>;er\ationists,  by  which  odd  corners 
of  their  farms  can  be  cleared  and  a 
profit  secured  in  the  operation. 


Mules 


Several  States  will  have  entries  in  the 
mule  department,  and  it  is  promised  that 
some  wonderful  animals  will  be  shown 
— not  freaks,  either,  for  Mr.  Elgin,  the 
superintendent,  is  a  practical  nnile  man 
and  honors  the  hybrids  too  highly  to 
seek  any  other  publicity  for  them  than 
they  themselves  deserve  and  earn,  by 
abilitv  to  do  hard  work. 


Why  Boys  Leave  Home 

He  told  his  twelve-year-old  son  to 
nnik  the  cows,  feed  the  horses,  slop  the 
l>igs.  hunt  up  the  eggs,  feed  the  calves, 
catch  the  colt  and  put  him  in  the 
stable,  cut  some  wood,  split  the  kind- 
ling, .stir  the  cream,  pump  fresh  water 
in  the  creamery  after  supper,  and  be 
sure  to  study  his  lessons  before  he 
went  to  bed.  Then  he  went  to  the 
t'armer.s'  club  to  discuss  the  question, 
"How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm." 
— Liiidsbarg  Record. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER    WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not  tell  you  all  here, 
but  I  have  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2 
to  6  months  old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Ciuernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ko  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P,  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
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FARM    HAND    HEIR    WINS    FIGHT 
FOR  LEGACY   HE  SOLD 

J.  Edward  Cramsey,  of  Dover,  N.  J., 
where  for  years  he  lived  as  a  farm 
hand,  has  today  come  into  possession 
of  a  $10,000  slice  of  property  worth 
$55,700.  which  he  sold  for  $500.  Later 
he  will  get  his  share  of  more  of  his 
grandmother's  millit»n-dollar  estate  in 
C(»nnecticut    and    Pennsylvania. 

Cranisey  comes  into  his  rights  after 
five  years  of  litigation  through  an  order 
of  Sui)reme  Court  Justice  Bischoff. 
The  information  submitted  to  the  Court 
reveals  a  romance  which  dates  back  to 
1877,  when  his  father  married  a  girl 
against  the  objections  of  his  family, 
and,  after  a  stormy  matrimonial  life, 
separated  from   her  within  two   years. 

The  mother  left  her  home  one  night, 
taking  her  infant  sou  with  her,  and 
(Iropi)ed  out  of  sight.  The  family  never 
thought  of  looking  for  her  again  until 
the  father  died,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  lK)y.  if  alive,  was  heir  to  a  large 
estate  under  the  terms  of  his  grand- 
mother's   will. 

SELLS     OLT     Fok     $500. 

The  testimony  taken  before  a  referee 
showed  that  his  two  aunts,  Maria  Ster- 
ling and  Hannah  P>rown.  planned  to  keep 
the  l>oy  in  ignorance  of  his  property 
right  and  buy  him  out  as  cheaply  as 
possible  if  he  still  lived.  Lender  the 
name  uf  lulward  Farrington,  he  finally 
was  located  on  a  farm  at  Dover,  N.  J. 

On  October  22,  i()02,  Charles  A. 
Sterling,  the  son  of  Maria  Sterling, 
stopped  him  on  the  road  as  he  was  driv- 
ing to  the  factory  with  the  milk  and 
asked  him  if  $500  would  be  acceptable 
for  a  little  interest  the  young  farmer 
had  in  some  mortgaged  property  in  New 
York.  Cramsey's  eyes  bulged  as  he  saw 
the  money,  and  he  (piickly  affixed  his 
signature. 

PLCyr   REVE.\LED, 

.\  little  later,  when  .Attorney  George 
liristol  informed  Cramsey  that  he  had 
signed  away  his  right  to  share  in  $55,- 
700  worth  of  property,  the  farmer  in- 
structed the  attorney  to  bring  suit.  The 
Court  has  now  decided  that  the  young 
man's  interest,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  young  Sterling  to  his  mother 
and  Hannah  Brown,  his  aunt,  nmst  be 
returned. 

The  plot  to  defraud  Cramsey  was 
shown  by  the  letters  of  George  C.  Ster- 
ling, which  were  court  exhibits.  "Of 
course."  Sterling  wrote  to  Hannah 
Brown,  "the  whole  matter  must  be  d(me 
by  one  man.  and  very  (|uietly.  or  else 
the  cat  will  get  f)Ut  of  the  bag  and 
the  jig  will  be  up."  Again  referring 
to  tlic  deal  to  buy  Cramsey  out  for 
$500.  he  said.  "There  is  a  whole  lot 
of  nice  work  tu  be  done." 


I'-dward  Fay.  blind  and  deaf,  is  pre- 
paring himself  to  represent  Xorth  Caro- 
lina in  the  I'.  S.  Senate,  but  we've  got 
all    we   neetl    of   that    kind   there    now. 


rrMake*25b  ♦BO  Weekly 


Ml.in>{  li.c  Aiiionwt.c  Coiiib.nation  1  onl  in 
y  nr  home  county.  A  Fence  Buil<lcr"sTool, 
Pot  TuUer,  Liiting  Jick,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Us  <l  l>y  Fanners,  Teamsters.  !n  Factories. 
Mii)s.  Mines,  etc.  Weijjht  ;i4  lbs.  Capacity  3 
ton>.  No  experience  neiessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. V  rite  for  special  (iffer  to  live  agents. 
S.  M  1  no  rnotipv  Name  county  whrrr  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  83  Bloomfl«ld,  Ind. 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  sub- 
ject of  putting  the  people  on  the  lands 
ought  to  have  the  attention  of  those 
who  make  the  laws  and  direct  our  pub- 
lic policies?  We  have  legislated  for  the 
benefit  of  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
railroads.  What  have  we  done  for  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  driven  by 
heart  hunger  from  lonely  farms  to 
crowded  cities  where  they  suffer  the 
uncertainties  of  employment  and  fight 
a  losing  battle  with  the  ever-increasing 
co.st  of  living?  We  are  going  to  con- 
serve the  streams  and  forests,  but  when 
shall  we  begin  to  conserve  human  wel- 
fare and  happiness  by  striking  at  the 
heart    of   the    matter? 

New  Zealand  buys  up  great  landed 
estates,  clears  them  of  timber,  drains  or 
otherwise  reclaims  them,  builds  high- 
ways and  railroads — in  a  word,  i)re- 
pares  them  for  settlement — and  then 
"deposits  the  people  upon  the  land." 
New  Zealand  even  advances  cash  to  set- 
tlers who  have  no  capital  save  their 
ability  to  do  useful  labor. 

This  is  paternal,  of  course,  but  no 
more  so  than  a  protective  tariff  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  land 
grants  for  railroads  or  subsidies  for  ship 
owners.  It  is  no  more  paternal  than 
national  irrigation  and  forestry.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  towns  and  cities  where 
more  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  or 
even  more  bankers,  merchants,  profes- 
sional or  working  men  are  needed. 
But  everywhere  there  is  land  capal)le 
of  being  put  to  much  higher  uses,  and 
everywhere  are  people  who  need  and 
want   it. 

"The  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all." 
But  the  door  is  locked  in  the  face  of 
those  who  would  enter  into  a  life  of 
useful  and  independent  industry.  More 
and  more,  land  is  monopolized  in  this 
country,  as  for  centuries  it  has  been 
monopolized  in  luigland.  The  strug- 
gle in  Kngland  to<lay  is  with  ancient 
privilege,  that  the  people  may  have  a 
right  to  use  the  earth.  The  same  strug- 
gle is  coming  in  the  United  States,  for 
only  the  genius  of  our  statesmanship 
can  solve  the  problem  of  getting  the 
people  back  to  the  land. 


Crowded    Off 

Rodman  Wanamaker's  statue  of  an 
Indian  that  is  to  l>e  erected  in  New 
York  harbor  will  l>e  a  monument  to 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  was  a  fine  fel- 
low in  the  abstr.ict.  Intt  his  customs 
were  such  that  we  ha-i  to  push  him  off 
the  vnrth.— Mobile  Rctiistcr. 


The  Real  Place 


Sacramento  suffragettes  are  to  have 
a  circus,  but  it's  the  (piiet  talk  in  the 
])arlor  that  brings  about  the  ring  per- 
formance.— Detroit  Jounutl. 


The  State  of  Louisiana  with  many 
million  acres  of  now  uncultivated  but 
highly  i)roductive  soil,  a  mild  climate 
which  permits  a  series  of  crops  to  be 
grown  on  the  same  land  each  year, 
and  a  network  of  navigable  canals  and 
streams  which  insures  cheap  transporta- 
tion, will  bid  for  the  immigration  Can- 
ada is  now  getting  from  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  make  the  bid 
most  effective,  a  Louisiana  Agricultural 
I'xhibit  Conunission  has  l>een  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor,  and  supplied  with 
funds  by  the  parishes,  or  counties  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  ex- 
hibits and  data  concerning  agricultural 
l)roductioii,  cost  and  profits,  health  and 
market  conditions,  character  of  soil  and 
climate,  etc..  and  thus  equipped  meet 
the  people  of  the  North  and  West  face 
to   face. 

The  Commission  will  demonstrate 
that  with  only  alxiut  5,000.000  acres  in 
cultivation  out  of  27.000.000  acres  com- 
prising the  State,  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana have  prospered,  her  planters  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  affluence,  and  her 
farmers  have  never  known  want.  The 
plantation  or  overlord  system,  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  great  es- 
tates are  being  subdivided  and  cul- 
tivated by  smaller  independent  farmers. 
The  cutover  forests  are  being  cleared 
and  opened  up  to  settlement.  The  wet 
alluvial  lands  are  being  drained  and 
made  available  to  the  plow.  In  this 
manner  new  tracts  of  virgin  lands  are 
being  made  available  and  the  State  in 
its  official  capacity  is  taking  time  by 
the  foreltjck,  and  is  going  after  farmer 
families   to   occupy   these   lands. 

The  first  exhibit  the  Louisiana  Com- 
mission will  give  will  be  at  the  United 
States  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition, 
at  Chicago.  November  18  to  l>ecember 
9.  Others  will  follow  later.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Commission  is  to  exhibit 
average  rather  than  abnormal  products, 
so  that  the  farmer  seeking  accurate 
information  may  learn  exactly  what  the 
soils  of  Louisiana  produce  under  normal 
conditions. 

No  land  will  be  sold  at  these  ex- 
hibits, no  private  enterprise  will  be  ex- 
ploited ainl  no  information  will  be  given 
out  except  such  as  has  been  carefully 
investigated  and  compiled  by  the  Com- 
mission itself.  The  chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  the  IX'an  and  Director 
of  the  State  College  of  .\griculture  and 
.Agricultural    P'xperiment    Stations. 

Other  meml)ers  are :  Robert  Glenk, 
New  Orleans,  Curator  Louisiana  State 
Museum;  Louis  N.  BrueggerhoflF, 
Shreveport.  the  active  head  of  the  Louis- 
iana State  Fair  Association;  M.  Leigh 
.\lexander  of  Alexandria,  who  repre- 
sents the  agricultural  interests  of  North 
Louisiana,  and  :\.  B.  Graves  of  New 
Orleans,  who  represents  the  agricul- 
tural   interests    of    South    Louisiana. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS.— I  am  offering  at 
this  time,  some  choice  young  Jersey  Red 
T  Pigs— the  breed  that  grow  fast;  quick 
\a  money-makers.  While  my  stock  is  of  a 
superior  (juality,  my  price  is  low  enough 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment  for  every  customer.  "Jersey  Reds"  are  small- 
bone,  vigorous,  prolific  and  easy  to  raise.  Every  "Jersey  Red"  sow  is  a  gold 
l)ond— her  litters  are  the  coupons  which  you  convert  into  cash.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  is  back  of  every  sale.     Write  me  today  for  special  offerings. 

ARTHUR  J.   COLLINS,   Box   100,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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GET  A  ROAD  DRAG  READY 

Do  Not  Let  the  Road   Get  Bad  Again, 
Says  D.   Ward   King 

Keep  the  road  good.  The  protract- 
ed drouth  has  permitted  the  ordinary 
roads  to  wear  smooth  and  hard.  Not 
for  many  years  has  so  large  a  mileage 
of  wagon  roads  been  so  unusually  fine. 
Of  course  the  dragged  roads  were 
smooth  without  wear,  and  where  they 
have  been  dragged  for  a  series  of  years 
they  are  noticeably  less  dusty  than  un- 
dragged  roads  of  the  same  soil.  In 
fact  even  the  roads  that  have  been  drag- 
ged otdy  a  year  or  two  show  a  marked 
decrease   in    dust. 

Now  that  the  roads  are  so  generally 
good  it  would  be  almost  criminal  to 
let  them  go  back  to  their  old  time  soft, 
rutty,  rough,  mud-hole  state,  when  so 
little  effort  is  required  to  keep  them 
in  line  condition.  Get  a  split-log-drag 
ready  and  accept  the  first  rain  as  an  in- 
vitation to  smooth  the  road  and  push  a 
little  dirt  to  the   middle. 

The  lireaking  of  a  long  drought  is 
usu  illy  a  gradual  process.  I  mean  that 
moderate  rains  come  at  first,  and  that 
the  parched  earth  drinks  the  moisture 
so  greedily  there  is  not  much  mud  or 
wasliing  of  the  soil.  .\  choice  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  provided  for  bringing  a 
neglected  road  into  proper  shape  by  do- 
•  ing   a    little    freciuently. 

So  get  a  road  drag  ready. 

Use  the  drag  when  the  soil  is  "moist 
but    not    sticky." 

Go — after  every  good  shower;  l>e 
greedy  to  grasp  every  chance  to  drag 
the  road  when  the  surface  is  softened. 
Do  this  and  the  road  will  remain  good 
all  winter.  But  the  work  must  be  con- 
tinuous; if  you  fail  once  then  the  rain- 
water will  lodge  in  the  road  after  the 
next  shower.  And  water  remaining  on 
the  road  means  soft  spots  and  mud- 
holes. 

Build  a  light  drag;  build  it  accord- 
ing t<)  the  directions,  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  from  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  at  Washington.  It  is  all 
very   simple, 

(iet  a  drag  readv  now.  Eto  not  let 
the    (JOOD    road    "backslide. 

D.  W.\RD  King. 

Maitl'jud,  Mo, 


KEND4li:s 

SRWI 

CURE 


a 


ONLY  SURE  REIVIEDY 


(iadtidJU,  Ala.,  Apr.  ati,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  .T.  Kendall  Co. 

UentU-fiuii:  riease  Bond  nic  copy  of  your 
TUF;  \TIM"..  I  ha\el»e«'niit!lnK your  spavin  Cure 
fur  '^D  y<-ar8,  and  llnd  It  Is  the  only  sure  remedy. 
It  is  the  beat  liniment  I  can  get  for  ho-ee  end 
men.  Yours  truly,  W.J.McUee. 

That  tells  tlio  wlude  Btorv.  and  It  Is  the  ex- 
perience that  liiindrcdHol  lliout.an<l9  li.-vc  had 
In  the  paxt  40  years,  and  ItV  t.;f  exi>erletiee  you 
Mill  have— -it  18  tbe  only  euro  rciiiedy"— 

Fer  Spavin,  Ringbonc.Curb,Spllnty 
Swellings  and  Atl  Lameness 

Sold  By  Drugglats— tl.OO  ■  Bot  lo,  <>  l>ottlos  for 
Mb.m.  KeepTt  on  hand  always.  Me  ready  for  the 
enierarency.  KendallP  stopHtho  pain,  starts  the 
circulation.  |>enetrate8  and  rernoveK  the  cause 
otthedlnorders.  Ask  forafrcecopy  of  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horve."  It  not  at  dealers  write  to— 
Oft.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Cnceburg  Falls.  Vt. 


DRAFT   HORSES  AND  MULES 

Bright  Outlook  for  These  Sections  of 
the  American  Royal 

In  keL'i)ing  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  tbe  American  Royal  Live  Stock 
sbow  for  next  month,  the  draft  horse 
and  mule  secti(^ns  are  l)eginiiing  to 
round  into  what  will  probably  1)e  the 
greatest  departments  of  tbe  kind  ever 
exhibited  at  Kansas  City.  The  Perch- 
con  section  will  from  all  indications  l>e 
the  largest  the  Royal  has  ever  exhib- 
ited, many  i)rominent  sta1)les  which  have 
heretofore  not  made  the  Royal  are  look- 
ed for  and  all  the  old  standby  stables 
which  are  capable  of  making  a  show 
in  thenisehes  are  assured  exhibitors. 
The  Belgians  ami  Shires  will  be  well 
rei)resented.  The  purses  in  the  draft 
horse  section  amount  to  $1,500  in  all. 
To  this  will  be  added  the  many  special 
prizes,  medals  and  cups  offered  by  the 
different    societies. 

There  will  Ix*  no  dearth  of  mules — 
Missouri  and  otherwise — at  the  show 
this  year,  either.  W.  A.  Elgin,  in 
charge  of  this  department,  is  in  the 
tk'ld  at  present  and  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  every  mule  section  he  visits. 
Mr.  h'lgin  is  one  of  the  best  known  mule 
men  in  tlie  liusiness  and  should  be  able 
to  judge  the  outlook  better  than  .any 
other,  having  raised  more  jirize  mules 
than  any  other  man  in  the  line,  retiring 
from  the  show  ring  after  taking  the 
special  and  grand  chamoionship  ribbons 
at    the    World's    Fair.    St.    Louis. 

There  will  be  $300  in  cash  divided 
among  the  mule  exhibitors  at  the  show 
this   year. 

The  purebred  cattle  entry  list  is  fast 
rounding  into  shape  and  reports  from 
the  secretaries  of  the  four  beef  breeds: 
Hereford.  Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Gal- 
loway, indicate  a  larger  list  than  that 
shown  at  the  1910  show,  when  the  list 
totaled  nearly  eleven  hundred  head. 

WORK     HORSE.S    TO     HE     SHOWN. 

One  class  which  attracted  favorable 
attention  at  the  igio  American  Royal, 
and  which  will  be  again  featured  at 
the  evening  light  harness  and  saddle 
horse  show  this  year  will  be  the  Loula 
Long  Work  Horse  specials.  Miss  Long 
made  the  classes  possible  last  year  by 
donating  the  prize  money.  She  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that 
.she  lost  no  time  in  informing  Secretary 
Thomipson  that  she  could  be  flepended 
upon  to  donate  a  like  amount  this  year, 
and  so  the  work  horse  is  t<i  have  an- 
I'tlu-r  try  to  show  how  well  he  looks 
the  >how  rin*?  beside  his  blue  blood- 
rclatives.  The  work  horse  specials 
I  include  horses  driven  on  the  streets 
their  owners,  those  used  to  delivery 
wriL'-ons.  mid  pairs  used  in  the  same 
work.  The  awards  amount  to  $i:;o 
in  cash.  $30.  $20.  $15  and  $10.  for  the 
four   rilaces   in    each    cla<s. 
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WHY  HORSES  ARE  POPULAR 

Wealth   Likes   Distinction,  and   Gets  It 
in   Roadsters 

'"Wealth  likes  distinction."  said  A.  M. 
IhoiiiDson.  secretarv  of  the  American 
T^oval  T  ive  Stock  show,  which  will  have 
ti\e  nights  of  light  harness  horse  show 
October  q-i.^.  at  Kansas  City.  "And 
it"*^  gettinof  so  such  distinction  can  not 
be  srained  through  ownership  of  auto- 
mobiles.      Rut    mighty    few    men    own 


well-matched  teams  of  horses.  That's 
one  reason  our  horse  show  this  year 
])r()mises  to  be  so  much  larger  than 
last,  and  why  the  very  l>est  stables  in 
the  United  States  will  have  their  fine 
animals  in  the  Royal  show.  The  au- 
tomobile will  soon  be  in  every  home, 
but  only  a  few  homes  will  have  the 
light  harness  horses  that  cause  com- 
ment." 

So.  while  there  will  be  a  display  of 
automobiles  at  the  Royal  this  year,  such 
display  will  probably  appeal  to  the  farm- 
er and  stockman  as  do  other  depart- 
ments of  the  show — as  something  rep- 
resenting a  necessity  soon  to  be  filled. 
And  the  night  light  harness  horse  show 
will   represent   his  ideal  of  luxury. 


No    Lawyer    to   Pay    That    Way 

A  woman  withdrew  her  divorce  suit 
against  her  husband  and  bought  him 
an  aeroplane.  Evidently  undertakers 
are  cleaper  than  lawyers  in  her  town. 
— Bali  more  Star. 


Did  you  know  that  an  international 
chess  tournament  is  on  at  Carlsbad? 
Well.  'tis.  At  2  p.  m.  Monday.  Rubin- 
stein ])ut  his  hand  on  his  bishop's  pawn. 
.\t  4  p.  m.  he  took  his  hand  off  the 
pawn,  seeing  he  was  about  to  endanger 
it.      Gee!   but  it  was  exciting! 


SUBSCRIBE     NOW— COMBINATION 
OFFERS 

Regular 

Price 
per  year 
BLOODED     STOCK    FARMER.— 

Published    monthly     50 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOUR- 
NAL.— Chicago ;  72  to  244  pages 
each  issue.  Biggest  and  best 
poultry  paper,  giving  you  a  Book 
of  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Knowl- 
edge      each       issue.         Published 

monthly      50 

FARM  knd  HOME.— Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111.;  the 
(ireat  Earm  paper  of  General 
.\gricultural  information.  Pub- 
lished   monthly .50 

THE  BOYS  MAGAZINE —Smeth 
port.  Pa. ;  the  be.st  boys'  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  hLveri-tliing  for 
I'oys.  Great  offers  in  Prem- 
iums. Printed  in  Colors.  Pub- 
lished   monthly     1.00 


$2.50 

Our  price    for   all    four   to   one    ad- 
dress  or    separately    $1.50 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

("attle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Doir,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  Rkin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  ll^ht.  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  i>r<x)f.  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  orwomeni. 
robes,  ruyrs  or  tflovus  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  (roods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  In  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Oct  our  illustrated  catalotr  which 
eives  prices  of  tannine:,  taxidermy  and 
head  monntintr.  Also  prices  of  fur 
jfoods.  and  bitf  mounted  g-ame  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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FORMALDEHYDE    AND    SOME    OF 
ITS  "POPULAR  USES." 

WHAT     IT     IS. 

Formaldehyde  is  a  water  white  liquid 
which  if  of  full  strength  contains  40% 
lM)rinaldehyde  gas.  It  has  a  strong 
odor  which  however  i)ractically  disa])- 
pears  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  it 
is  generally  used. 

FOR    KIM.INc;    FLIES. 

On  a  tlat  saucer  mix  90  ])arts  of  water 
to  10  parts  of  iMtrmaldehyde  and  2 
parts  of  sugar.  I'lace  sponge  in  mid- 
dle of  solution.  This  mixture  at- 
tracts flies,  which  die  almost  immediate- 
ly upon  drinking  of  same.  Renew  mix- 
ture every  few  days. 

FOR    DlSINFF.CTTXr,   ROOM.S. 

After  a  sickness  to  thoroughly  disin- 
fect rooms  hang  uj)  the  bedding,  rugs; 
open  closets,  wash  stands,  bureaus,  etc., 
close  up  all  cracks  and  keyholes.  Place 
2.^  (umces  Permanganate  Potash  evenly 
oyer  lM)ttoin  of  10  or  12  (|uart  gahanized 
l)ail.  Pour  .?  pints  of  lM)rinaldehyde 
over  same  and  immediately  leave  room. 
S])read  under  same  a  fiiece  of  oilcloth, 
or  several  thicknes>es  of  heavy  paper 
about  3  feet  stpiare.  Keep  tightly  clos- 
ed for  24  hours,  and  then  ventilate 
thoroughly.  This  proportion  will  dis- 
infect 1,000  cubic  feet.  These  fumes 
are  non-injurious  to  furniture,  objects 
of  art,  etc. 

V()K    CLE.\NING    KEEFRIGEK.XTORS. 

To  clean  ice  lx)x,  meat  safes,  refrig- 
erators and  to  get  rid  of  foul  odors  and 
to  make  them  sweet  and  clean,  wash 
inside  with  a  solution  of  i  ounce  of 
Formaldehyde  to  2  gallons  of   water. 

FOR     USE    IW    SINKS    AHB    TOILETS. 

For  deodorizing  sinks,  drains,  urinals, 
v.aults  and  cessjxiols,  ])<»ur  in  a  small 
quantity  of  Formaldehyde  solution  con- 
sisting of  2  pints  I'ormaldehyde  to  5 
gallons   of   water. 

FOR   CLEANING     ST.\BLES,     KENNELS, 
CHICKEN    HOUSES,  ETC. 

.\fter  removing  all  loose  material  and 
litHer.  scrub  floors,  walls,  woodwork, 
mangers,  trenches,  etc,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  I  pint  Formaldehyde  to  2  pints 
of  water.  A  weak  solution  of  i  pint 
Formalflehyde  to  25  gallons  of  water 
is  of  great  benetit  for  washing  and  dis- 
infecting of  h()ofs. 

FOR    I'lKIFYTNC    .\1R    I X     ROOMS. 

Tl.e  air  in  rooms  which  have  been 
closed  for  any  length  t.f  time  and  which 
in  consequence  is  imi>ty,  can  be  clear- 
cfl  of  the  stale  smell  by  hanging  up 
sheets,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  r 
pint  I'ormaidi'hyde  to  5  gallons  of 
water.  Air  room  thoroughly  after  the 
h'ormaldehvde    solution    has    evaporated. 

I-OR     (  o|  |i>     I  \      Til  I.      UK  Alt. 

h'or  hreakin.i;  up  cohi-^  in  the  head 
p'aci'  teasi>oonful  of  h'ormaldehyde  in 
bowl  of  hot  watir  and  inhale  fumi -- 
through  th,e  nostrils.  Repeat  from  time 
to    time. 

FOR     I'RRVFXTIXG    THEFT. 

Place  a  large  bottle  i>\  h'ormaldehyde 
between  outer  and  iniur  doors  of  s.ife 
so  that  in  case  of  -^afe  being  blown 
open,  the  bottle  will  lie  smashed.  The 
fumes  of  I'ormaldelivde  being  so  power- 
ful it  will  drixc  l)urglars  away,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  breathe  the 
strong  lM)rmaldehyde  fumes. 


FOR    CLE.XNSING    FL(X)RS. 

Floors  or  other  surfaces  soiled  by 
the  sputum  of  tuberculous  patients,  or 
supposed  to  be  contaminated  with  the 
germs  of  other  contagious  diseases 
should  lie  tlKironghly  scrubbed  with  ;i 
s<»lution  of  OIK'  pint  bormaldehyde  and 
water  2  gallons.  If  very  dusty,  lirst 
thoroughly  s])rinkle  with  saw-dust  well 
moistened  with  the  same  sfilution  and 
sweep  floor,  being  careful  to  raise  no 
(lust   ill    sweeping. 


WHY   SOCIALISM   IS  GROWING 

Panu,  Stock  and  Home — 

-Many  articles  in  V.,  S.  &  H.  seem 
fair — much  fairer  than  the  average  ag- 
ricultural pai)er.  and  if  others  had  fol- 
lowed its  example  .and  denounced  wrong 
and  pointed  out  the  aggressions  of  cap- 
ital and  the  shameless  encroachments  of 
the  courts  there  wi»uld  be  much  less 
graft  and  corruption.  Capitalism  will 
Ko  as  far  as  it  can.  but  if  public  opin- 
ion is  aroused  the  grafters  will  see 
that    they   are   watched,   and    go   easy. 

1  am  a  traveling  man,  and  the  thing 
that  impresses  me  is  the  rise  of  So- 
cialism as  a  political  expression  of  dis- 
content with  existing  parties.  Two 
years  ago  a  Socialist  among  traveling 
men  was  a  curiosity.  Today  50  per 
cent  are  Socialists.  I  have  been  in 
towns  of  less  than  300  where  there 
were  as  high  as  25  copies  of  the  Chi- 
Ciif^o  Daily  Socialist  and  it  seemed  that 
every  one  took  the  .i/^f^eal  to  Reason 
and  Social  Democratic  Herald  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Again,  the  Socialist  party  has  in- 
creased its  dues-paying  membership  by 
t6.ooo  last  year  and  over  20,000  in  the 
lirst    three   months   this   year. 

The  cause  for  this  change  in  senti- 
ment   is    largely    due.    I    believe,  to  the 


eticritachments  of  the  railroads.  Rates 
have  recently  been  advanced  50  per  cent 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  capital 
stock  is  grossly  over-capitalized.  And 
to  i)ermit  this  a  judge  was  found  who 
declart'd  that  they  were  not  getting 
p.'iid    eiioiioli. 

1  lra\eled  on  government-owned 
roads  in  Xew  Zealand  at  one-ninth  of 
our  rate  or  3  miles  for  a  cent.  b'm- 
ployees  were  p.'iid  30  per  cent  more  for 
an  <S-hoiir  day  than  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  roads  paid  ft)r  themselves  in 
a  short  time. 

The  parcels  post  mail  rate  of  Ger- 
many and  .Austria  is  ii  cents  for  11 
pounds.  We  pay  $1.76  for  same  amount. 
.\re  we  goiiiM-  to  stand  this  always? — 
./.  /.  Ifunllw  in  luinn,  Stoch  and  Home. 


Grade    Crossings    and    Cholera 

Within  the  i)ast  six  months  at  grade 
crossin.^s  in  Xew  York.  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut.  46  men,  13  women  and 
9  children  have  been  killed,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  injured.  Had  that 
many  deaths  occurred  in  the  whole 
Country  from  cholera  there  would  have 
been  danger  of  a  revolution  against 
the  health   authorities. —  Utica   Obserz'cr. 


Attention 


Two  gentlemen's  fur-lined  overcoats, 
lined  with  finest  Australian  Mink. 
I»roadcl(ith  outside.  Ix-autiful  Persian 
Lamb  collars.  Sizes,  38-40  and  42-44. 
Cost  $150  each.  Never  wcirn.  Sell 
f'>r  ^^^  each.  Two  elegant  cinnamon 
bear  robes.  Cost  $125.  Will  sacrifice 
pair  for  $30.  Also  ladies'  handsome 
long  fur  coat,  satin-liiu'<l.  never  used. 
$35.  c<tst  $125.  .And  ChauflFeur's  Silx-r- 
ian  Dog  Inir  Coat.  $30.  value  $90. 
C.'ill  or  write  F.  Roberts.  Room  27,  160 
West   1 19th    St.,    New    York. 
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The  Luxury  Qf  A  Lake  Trip 

Where  will  you  apend  your  •ummer  vacation? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the    E5 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;   four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Cleveland    ^-''- 
and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 3th  to  Sep- 
trmber  1 0th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip.-  Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  During  July  and 
Aiyiast.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 

Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan. Pres.  A.A.  Schantz.  Gen'IMgr. 

Detroit  Sc  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 
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BLOODED   STOCK  PARMER   for  October 


BLOODED   STOCK  FARMER  for  October. 
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POULTRY     DROPPINGS     AND     AS- 
PARAGUS. 

A  gentleman  who  owns  acreage  near 
a  good  market  is  dehghted  with  his 
combination  of  chickens  and  asparagus. 
Pfe  has  built  up  his  land,  which  had 
been  rented  and  put  in  sorghum  year 
after  year  until  it  was  ''out  of  heart," 
so  he  said,  by  constant  application  of 
poultry  dropping.  Me  keeps  the  win- 
ter's droppings  in  barrels,  covering  each 
layer  with  earth,  and  in  making  his 
asparagus  bed,  he  makes  a  deep  trench, 
puts  in  sand  and  gravel  for  drainage, 
and  plenty  of  well  rotted  manure  in 
the  trench  and  over  the  top  of  the 
bed.  "I  consider  poultry  and  aspara- 
gus an  ideal  combination,"  said  this 
gentleman.  "The  man  who  owns  a 
small  place  and  wants  a  crop  for  com- 
mercial purposes  should  put  out  some- 
thing which  the  renter  can  not  afford 
to  put  out.  Nearly  every  renter  grows 
tomatoes  with  the  result  that  tomatoes 
are  a  drug  on  the  market  part  of 
the  time.  I  never  fail  to  find  a  good 
market  for  my  asparagus,  and  I'd 
rati  er  cut  and  bunch  asparagus  tnan 
pick  tomatoes.  Then  I  can  market 
as  many  dollars'  worth  of  asparagus 
in  a  top  buggy  as  I  can  market  to- 
matoes in  a  wagon.  I  only  put  out  a 
hrndred  plants  at  first,  but  I'm  increas- 
ing the  number  as  fa.st  as  I  can.  Once 
started  right  the  asparagus  bed  is  made 
for   life  and   is   injured   by   the   chicks." 

There  is  no  doul)t  that  poultry  drop- 
pings are  one  of  the  most  valual)le 
manures.  One  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tions says  that  lOo  fowls  running  at 
large  on  an  acre  should  in  the  sum- 
mer season  of  six  months  have  added 
to  its  fertility  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
200  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  100 
pounds  of  high-grade  acid  phosphate 
and  sixty  pounds  of  kainit. — Wallaces' 
Partner. 


Dr.  \V.  F.  Fiskc  has  returned  from 
Italy  with  1 25.000  eggs  of  a  small  wasp 
that'll  make  gypsy  moths  look  like  punc- 
titred    nonpuncturable    tires. 


TTaytien  private  soldiers  get  22  cents 
a  month.  When  you  can  hire  an  army 
of  10.000  men  for  $2,200  per  month,  the 
revolution  business  ought  to  be  good. 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


M>kt  Poultry  PAY! 


Te«ta  show  where 
these  shells  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
—number  of  ejrjra, 
33;  weight  of  eptrs, 
14R9 . 6  grammrs. 


Where  Sharp  fJrita  were  fed— test  22days— numl>or 
of  ejfg-3,  6;  weight  of  eggs,  2.'i7. 6  grammes.  Ihi.i  is 
convincing  argument  whv  every  poultry  houpe  or 
yard  should  have  them.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  day.  with  firm,  hard  shell-less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 

LOUI9    ORKBB,       BALTIMORK,    mO. 


STEALING  FROM  THE  SOIL 

Every  ton  of  cowpea  hay  taken  from 
tl;e  farm,  the  manure  of  which  is  not 
returned  t<i  the  soil,  robs  it  of  $7.96 
worth  of  fertilizer;  a  ton  of  cotton 
seed,  $18.80;  an  acre  of  corn  producing 
50  bushels,  both  stalk  and  grain,  $18.56. 
The  grain  alone  contains  $9.36  worth 
of  fertilizer.  An  acre  of  oats  produc- 
hig  35  bushels  removes  in  the  entire 
crop,  $11.33  wijrth  of  fertilizer,  and 
$4.72  for  the  grain  alone.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  farmer  must  man- 
age to  re>torc'  this  fertility.  No  bet- 
ter method  of  doing  this  can  be  found 
than  t(i  keep  enough  stock  on  the  farm 
to  consume  all  the  grain  and  forage 
produced.  The  stock  should  be  kept 
under  sheds  and  in  stables  when  pos- 
sible, and  an  abundance  of  bedding  fur- 
nished to  absorb  the  li(|uids  as  well  as 
to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  manure  heap. 
Whin  such  crops  as  clover,  cowpeas, 
or  beans  are  grown  for  hay  and  fed 
to  good  farm  stock  and  the  manure  is 
returned  to  the  land.  80  to  qo  per  cent 
of  the  entire  fertilizing  value  is  kejjt 
on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time  the 
full  feeding  value  is  obtained ;  this  is 
one  way  the  farmer  can  get  double 
the  value  he  now  receives  for  many 
farm   crops. 


DUST  BATHS 


I'owls  need  some  kind  of  dust  to 
roll  in,  as  that  is  nature's  way  of  free- 
ing them  from  mites.  Road  dust  is 
the  I>cst  of  all.  and  the  fowls  seem  to 
like  it  best.  .\t  this  season  of  the 
year  it  re(|uires  only  a  little  time  to 
wheel  in  a  few  barrels  and  dump  it 
in  some  dry  place  for  winter's  us-. 
Then  arranp^e  a  frame  about  six  inches 
deep  and  three  feet  square  and  keep 
it  filled  with  the  dust.  .Arrange  the 
frame  in  a  sunny  place,  as  the  fowls 
seem  to  like  a  l)riKht  spot  when  dust- 
ing. If  a  bath  of  this  kind  is  provid- 
ed, one  need  never  fear  mites  of  any 
kind.  Coal  ashes  are  also  i^ood.  W<»od 
ashes  should  never  l>e  used,  as  the  lye 
often  irritates  the  skin,  but  fowls  en- 
joy pickino;  over  them  for  stray  bits  of 
charcoal.  .\  little  work  now  will 
save    lots  of   worry  later  on. 


POULTRY  POINTERS 

The  jjoultry  family  has  two  ver>  com- 
mon  enemies — dampness   and  lice. 

Don't  forget  to  throw  green  food  into 
the  runs,  especially  if  the  space  is  lim- 
ited   and   the    natural    growtli   close    fed. 

-Vow  is  the  time  to  keep  a  close  watch 
for  vermin.  Whitewash  is  cheap  and 
effective.  Put  it  rm.  and  don't  l>e  afraid 
of   Using  too    much. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  an  undue 
commotion  among  the  hens  at  roost- 
ing time.  They  were  scrapping^  for 
the  hij^her  places,  so  build  them  on  a 
le\cl.  ,-111(1  never  have  one  placed  above 
the  other. 


if  for  no  other,  the  straw  in  them  should 
be  removed  often.  Then,  again,  if  they 
do  not  look  inviting,  the  hen  will  look 
for  another,  and  perhaps  you  will  not 
lind  it  until  the  eggs  are  spoiled.  Ev- 
ery few  weeks  the  old  straw  should  be 
carried  out  and  burned  and  new  straw 
put  in  its  place.  By  doing  this  and 
keeping  kerosene  on  the  roosts  and  lime 
on  the  droppings  lK)ard  and  ground, 
the  house  will  always  be  free  of  lice 
and  sanitary.  Be  sure  the  lime  is  air 
slaked,  otherwise  it  will  make  the 
fowls'   feet  sore. 


WASHINGTON    WAKES   UP 


Postal   System   to  be   Investigated 

Washington — The  Senate  has  passed 
the  Bourne  resolution  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
United  States  and  to  determine  what 
changes  are  necessary,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  parcels   post. 

Yes.  at  last  Congress  is  to  investigate 
the  express  thievery  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  indifferent  law-makers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Use 
these  Parcels  Post  boosters  by  cutting 
them  out  and  feasting  them  on  to  every 
piece  of  mail  matter  you  send  out. 
Send  one  to  your  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  occasionally. 
Next  month  the  Bl(X)ded  Stock  Farmer 
will  brine:  you  a  fresh  supply.  Let  them 
know  where  you  stand. 


VVANTKD— A    PA  It  C  Eli. S    POST. 

Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
rels post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds. 
.\  cheap  local   parcels   post   on  rural   routes. 

niooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League 


\%AXTKI>— .\    PAIICKLS    POST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blood  ?d  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


\%A>TEI>— A    PARCELS    POST. 

Immediate  Nee«ls — General  domestic  par- 
cels j)ost  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds. 
.\  cheap  local  parcels  post  on  rural  routes. 

Blooded  Stock   Farmer  Progress  League. 


WANTED— .4    PARCELS    POST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extetided,  efficient,  and  cheap  ))ostai 
service    is    an    iniiierative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock    harmer  Progress  League. 


WANTEn— A    PAIlCEIiS    POST. 

Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cents  a  pound  up  to  11  pounds. 
.'\  chea|)  local   parcels   j)ost   t)n  rural   routes. 

tilooded  htock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


KEEP  NESTS  CLEAN 

The    nests    are    good    distributers    of 
disease  and  vermin,  and  for  this  reason, 


\%  ANTED— A    P.\RCELS    POST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 
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MEAT  FOODS 

Blood  meal  is  finely  ground  dried 
blood  from  the  packing  houses.  Meat 
meal  is  finely  ground  meat  scraps  from 
the  same  source,  and  animal  meal  is  a 
mixture  of  finely  ground  packing  house 
refuse.  Digester  tankage  is  meat  scraps 
especially  prepared  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. It  is  heated  to  a  higli  tem- 
perature by  means  of  live  steam;  it  is 
then  driecl  and  ground.  (ireen  bone 
is  fresh  green  bone  ground  with  adher- 
ing meat  scraps  and  should  be  fresh. 
Bone  meal  is  finely  ground  bones  per- 
fectly dry  and  free  from  meal.  All 
may  be  obtained  of  any  poultry  supply 
house.  In  small  towns  it  is  usually 
handled  by  produce  houses.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  ground  alfalfa  hay,  sometimes 
mixed  with  molasses;  it  is  often  used 
as  a  substitute   for   meat  foods. 


Frightened  and  squawking  hens  are 
an  unnecessary  nuisance.  flaking  pets 
of  them  does  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere  with   their   work. 


A  hen  over  two  years  old  is  fit  only 
for  the  pot  and  to  mother  chickens. 
She   is   past   her   profitable    laying   days. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 
KEEPING  SOLVED 

The  New  4th  edition  of  Edgar 
Briggs'  great  book  covers  every 
branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  largest  profits  and 
success  with  poultry ;  shows  how  to 
make  the  best  poultry  food  from  10 
to  15c  ner  bushel.  Briggs'  System 
calls  for  less  equipment,  labor  and 
expense  than  any  other  plan  and  by 
it  one  man  can  easily  care  for  2,000 
layers  and  3.000  chicks.  Price  with 
Poultry  Success  one  year,  only  $1.00. 

//  you  hare  but  limited  space  you 
should  get  our  tiew  book 

''The  Smith  Method  of 
Poultry  Keeping" 

which  gives  the  best,  mo.st  compre- 
hensive and  practical  system  we 
know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls 
on  a  small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the 
work  and  care  required  to  the  min- 
imum and  does  not  require  elaborate 
equipment.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  larger  plants.  Price  including 
Poultry  Success  for  one  year  only 
$1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL  LIMITED 
TIME  OEFERS. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your 
'"hoice  of  either  book,  and  include 
Poultry  Success,  the  leading  Poultry 
Magazine,  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  you  both 
books  and  include  Poultry  Success 
for  one  year. 

Send  qoc  for  copv  of  our  latest 
book.  "Un-to-Date  Poultry  Houses 
and   .'Xnpliances."      It   will   help  you. 

Regular  subscription  price  50c  per 
vear.  Leading  and  best  poultry  jour- 
nal ptiblisbed ;  21st  year;  60  to  164 
nat^es ;  best  writers ;  beautiftdjv  illus- 
♦^•■ated :  samnle  conv  free.  Scud  for 
r^rre  Booklet  Containing  Many  of 
*hr  Bripqs  Secrets  and  Other 
^'nlunble  Information. 
THE  A.  D.  HOSTERMAN  CO., 
Springfield,    Ohio. 


Washington,  D.  C— From  out  in 
Kansas,  the  home  of  advanced  political 
ideas,  comes  a  book  on  "Progressive 
Government,"  which  aims  to  tell  how 
to  settle  business  problems  now  before 
the  country.  It  advocates  municipal 
banks  and  condemns  the  Aldrich  plan 
for  a  central  bank. 

The  author  sees  nothing  but  evil  in 
the   .Aldrich   plan.       He   says: 

"It  is  claimed,  and  with  i)roofs  to 
back  the  statement,  that  the  national 
banks  through  their  organizations,  are 
going  to  attempt  by  force,  to  enact  the 
Aldrich  bill  into  a  law,  and  that  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  force  this 
measure  through  Congress  and  upon 
the  peoi)le.  will  be  withdrawal  of  the 
currency  from  the  channels  of  trade, 
forcing  the  collection  of  debts,  impair- 
ing credits,  and  thereby  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  people  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  peo- 
ple will  be  intimidated  by  these  threats 
of  disaster,  or  whether  they  will  call 
this  bluff  of  the  banks  and  fight  it  out, 
by  putting  the  banks  out  of  business 
and  establishing  Government  banking, 
which  is  the  only  true  basis  that  will 
insure  permanent  and  lasting  prosjx'r- 
ity  to  the  people   for  all  time^." 


HARVEST    FOR    STENOGRAPHERS 

While  the  passion  for  investtgation 
shown  by  the  Democrats  at  the  spe- 
cial session  is  certain  to  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  various  officials  of 
the  Government  who  may  have  l>een  lax 
in  their  methods  of  administration,  it 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  official 
reporters  who  have  had  all  the  work 
they  could  handle.  .\  stenographer 
who  takes  testimony  for  one  hour  daily 
at  a  hearing,  like  the  steel  or  sugar 
hearings,  will  make  $25  a  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  extra  fees  he  will  charge  to 
witnesses  or  others  who  want  copies  of 
their  testimony  before  he  gets  his  notes 
written  uj) ;  and  the  thrifty  stenographer 
is  never  in  a  hurry  to  write  up  his  notes 
before  all  such  side  revenues  are  gath- 
ered in.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this, 
that  merely  the  taking  and  i)rinting  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  various  investi- 
gations will  cost  the  country  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  But  the  country  has 
had  a  vast  amount  of  entertainment  out 
of  it  and  for  that  alone,  the  investiga- 
tions are  doubtless  well  worth  the 
price. 


ENCOURAGE    BEE    KEEPING 

Bee-keeping  in  Great  Piritain  is  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  which 
has  just  given  a  prelimnary  $2,500  to 
the  iiritish  Bee-keeper.s'  Association. 
.\  further  grant  of  $1,750  has  been  made 
to  aid  in  establishing  an  experimental 
apiary. 


COUNTRIES  CO-OPERATE 

Not  only  the  various  .States  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  hut  the  individ- 
ual counties  of  California,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  southern  i)art  of  the  State, 
will  actively  co(»perate  in  making  the 
big  San  Diego  h'xposition  a  success  in 
1915.  Some  of  the  counties  will  prob- 
ably have  individual  buildings,  and  more 
will   have   extensive   exhibits.       When   it 


is  remembered  that  some  of  these  coun- 
ties are  as  big  as  States  and  as  rich 
as  empires,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
can  do  much  to  enhance  the  success 
of  the    whole   show. 

With  the  approval  of  the  San 
Diego  Mxposition  plans  l>y  Congress 
as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Mouse  in  ])assing  the  resolution 
authorizing  and  re(|uesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  invite  the  countries  of 
Latin-.\nierica  to  participate  in  the 
great  celebration  over  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  fortunes  of  the 
big  fair  ha\e  taken  on  an  impetus 
which  even  Director-Cieneral  Collier, 
its  most  enthusiastic  supi)orter,  did  not 
at   first  think   would  be  |)<)ssible. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  the 
directors  in  altering  the  location  of  the 
site  for  the  Ivxposition  in  Balboa  Park. 
San  Diego,  in  order  to  provide  more 
room.  The  new  site  will  cover  167 
acres  of  ground,  and  it  is  so  situated 
as  to  permit  of  exiKinsion  over  350 
acres  of  ground  if  that  should  become 
necessary.  The  scope  of  the  Exposi- 
tion has  been  yrowing  very  rapidly,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Panama-California 
International  Expcjsition  will  be  one  of 
the  most  uni(|ue,  and  also  one  of  the 
biggest  ever  held  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  only  second,  it  seems  now%  to 
the  big  h'xposition  which  will  be  held 
in  S.»n  h>ancisco  at  the  same  time,  and 
every  effort  will  l)e  made  to  surpass  the 
San  h>arcis;o  show,  in  real  vital  hu- 
man   interest. 


CLIMATE  AS  AN   ASSET 

It  has  been  said  by  weather  experts 
that  the  climate  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, is  the  lincst  in  the  world.  Wheth- 
er it  is  or  not,  those  who  ha\e  enjoyed 
it  at  all  seasons  know  that  it  is  good 
enou'.ili  to  warrant  keeping  the  Pan- 
ama-California l-'xposition  open  for  the 
full  year,  instead  of  for  only  six  months 
as  has  been  the  invariable  custom  for 
such  expositions.  Strangers  who  visit 
San  Diego  appreciate  better  than  the 
l>eopIe  of  that  city  do  themselves  what 
an  invaluable  asset  such  a  climate  is. 
It  will,  in  fact.  I)c  one  of  the  best  ex- 
hibits to  be  seen  at  the  exposition; 
but  there  will  l)e  plenty  of  others,  and 
many  which  have  never  been  seen  at 
any  other  exposition  that  was  ever  held. 


A  FLORAL  FAIR 

It  might  be  said  of  the  San  Diego 
I'lxposition  that  it  will  be  marked  by  a 
profusion  of  fiowers  and  foliage.  At 
this  moment,  millions  of  plants  are 
being  propagated  for  use  on  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  I^xposition  City.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  the  s])lendor  of  the  set- 
ting which  will  be  produced  by  acres 
of  blossoming  plants,  acres  of  plants 
with  tropical  exuberances  of  foliage, 
thousands  of  palms  and  ferns  and  herl)- 
age  of  unusual  form.  Wisely,  the  man- 
agement is  making  the  best  use  of  the 
wonderful  climate  which  allows  plants 
ti  :;i'>\\  oi't  of  doors  all  the  year 
around,  and  the  opening  of  the  E.xpo- 
sition  will  see  a  splendi<l  display  of 
botanical    wonder^    and    beauties. 


Ladies  and  gents,  the  next  fad  coming 
in  fashion  i^  the  "ankle-high"  skirt. 
.\nd    soiiu"    of    'em    are    all    ankles. 
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SUCCESS  WITH  ONE  COW 

Living  at  <»ne  time  in  a  small  coini- 
ti'}'  village  and  having  a  little  family 
grov^Mng  up,  1  made  ti])  my  mind  to 
keep  a  eow.  I  had  a  garden  and  was 
fond  of  outdoor  exercise  as  a  relief 
from  pr()fessi(»nal  duties  indoors.  Hav- 
ing recently  i)urchased  a  i)iano,  I  want- 
ed to  dispose  of  my  small  cabinet  (»r- 
gan,  and  it  happened  that  a  farmer's 
daughter  who  loved  music  iiad  a  heifer, 
exchanged  as  a  calf  for  two  geese, 
which  she  was  gla<l  to  give  for  the  or- 
gan. When  *'Molly"  came  to  ns,  she 
was  with  her  first  calf,  and  was  as 
l)retty  a  Jersey,  seven-eighths  pure,,  as 
you  would  llnd.  She  was  withal  \ery 
gentle  and  tractable,  having  been  made 
a  family  pet.  1  was  so  new  tn  the 
business  that  when  1  tried  to  milk  with 
both  hands  at  In'st  1  WKuld  send  one 
stream  u])  ni\  skeve  and  the  otlur  o\(.r 
my  shoulder.  I'ut  I  got  a  lM»ok  on 
the  family  cow.  >tudied  it,  and  asked 
(juestions  of  the    farmers. 

Pasturage  for  live  months  cost  me 
$5.  I  raised  half  ;m  acre  of  Indian 
corn,  of  the  tlint  variety,  from  sonu' 
choice  seed  given  me  by  a  good  farmer. 
There  were  also  three  or  four  long 
rows  of  mangels  on  one  side  of  the 
corn  field,  and  I  jilanted  some  fodder 
corn  to  draw  on  when  the  pasturage 
partly  dried  up.  All  the  waste  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  pea  vines,  etc.,  from  the 
garden  were  given  to  her.  During  the 
winter  she  had  about  six  quarts  of  a 
mixture  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  ground 
oats,  and  either  bran,  middlings,  or  cot- 
tonseed meal.  The  corn  was  cut  and 
shocked  when  the  kernels  l>cgan  to 
glaze  over,  and  while  the  fodder  was 
still  green.  In  this  way  the  ears  ri])en 
up  good  and  hard,  and  the  fodder  when 
cured  is  regarded  as  the  equal  of  tim- 
othy hay.  I  husked  the  corn,  and  tie<l 
the   fodder    in    convenient   bundles. 

A  large  feed  box  was  made,  four  feet 
long,  nearly  two  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  deep,  smaller  at  the  bottom.  Into 
this  1  would  cut  up  a  bundle  ()f  the 
f<»dder  into  inch  lengths,  running  it 
through  a  hand  lever  cutter.  The 
grain  mixture  was  scattered  over  it, 
and  aboiit  a  peck  of  sliced  matigels 
added.  After  this  was  moistened  it  was 
mixed  together,  and  the  cow  would  eat 
up  every  shred  of  it.  and  lick  out  the 
trou«^h  clean,  nothing  beintr  wasted  by 
trampling  under  foot  in  this  way.  I 
had  to  purchase  a  little  hay  when  the 
fodder   gave   <nit. 

The  cow  gave  all  the  milk  used  for 
n  family  of  live,  made  butter  enough 
for  ourselves  and  a  relative,  and  some- 
time^ thire  was  a  surplus  which  the 
grocer  was  glad  to  take.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  made  four  {xmnds  of  but- 
Ur  a  week,  if  all  the  milk  had  been 
used  for  this  j)urnosc — only  a  very  or- 
dinarv  cow.  Yvt  counting  sf»methin':j 
for  the  value  of  the  skim  milk,  which 
raised  a  pig  to  weigh  200  poimds  in 
rhie  months,  and  something  for  the  l)ig 
pile  of  dressing,  kept  imder  cover  and 
anplied  to  the  garden,  she  paid  nearly 
Icx)  per  cent  i)r(»fit  in  return  for  the 
labor  expended,  which  was  performed 
mostly  nights  and  mornhitis.  The  ex- 
fxTiLn-i-  was  so  piofitable  and  enjo\- 
able.  tl  at  I  have  always  been  sorry  that 
circumstances  since  then  have  n<'t  per- 
mitted  a   repetition   of  it. 
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Morida  pineapples  have  petered  out, 
ap(l  pirmters  are  replanting  with  Cuban 
slips. 


The  people  of  Arizona  demanded 
-tati'l  Odd  and  ])resented  to  Congress 
and  to  the  President  a  Constitution 
uhifji  gave  them  the  right  to  remove 
f.oni  tin-  IhiicIi,  if  unworthy,  judges 
eleritd  and   paid  by  them. 

'Ihi>  ri.ulit  Mr.  Taft  denied.  iliniselt' 
;i  Jawvcr  and  former  judge,  .Mr.  faft 
was  (lUtr.i.ni^'d  at  the  thout>lit  that  the 
I'e  )])l«.'  who  elect  judges  and  pay  judges 
siidi'ld  C!  insider  theni>cl\es  authorized 
to  remo\r  judge>  corrupt  or  inconi- 
pi  lent. 

.And  because  the  people  of  Arizona 
put  in  their  Constitution — as  they  had 
;i  right  to  do  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  I'nited  States — a  clause  permil- 
tii'g  them  to  remove  judges  for  good 
cause,  Mr.  Taft  vetoed  their  statehood 
bill. 

They  won't  be  controlled  in  tin-  niat- 
\vr.  <if  cour.se,  for  they  will,  under 
loniprlsinn.  give  Mr.  Taft  the  kind  of 
ConslitutitMi  he  asks  for.  while  know- 
ing that  he  has  \m>  more  right  to  dic- 
tate, and  they  will  ])rocee<l  at  once,  af- 
ter adnn'ssitin  as  a  State.  t(»  enact  a 
constitutional  amendment  gi\ing  them 
the  right  to  recall  judges,  and  then 
tlu>  will  ask  the  amiable  Mr.  Taft 
what    he   projioses  to   do  about    it. 


Our  lawyers  in  this  country  have  so 
much  to  say,  they  lill  S(j  many  othces, 
ll  ey  work  their  way  up  so  very  often 
from  the  well-paid  employes  of  trusts 
to  the  dispensers  of  justice  from  the 
bench  that  a  good  many  citizetis  are 
deceived  by  their  fine  words. 

Naturally  the  lawyers  as  a  class  do 
not  belie\e  that  the  people  should  have 
the  })ower  to  take  judges  off  the  bench. 

Dog  catchers  as  a  class,  if  they  had 
the  veto  power,  would  deny  the  right 
of  the  p Dple  to  remove  dog  catchers 
froni  their  jt)bs  and  salaries. 

lU't  among  the  honest  and  intelligent 
lawNers,  and  among  the  honest  judges 
who,  fortunately,  form  a  great  major- 
ity in  the  judiciary,  there  is  the  sin- 
cere coiniction  that  the  connnon  peo- 
ple are  unfit  to  decide  what  is  honest 
and  what  is  di>honest,  what  is  just  and 
what  is  unjust  where  a  judge  is  con- 
CL-rned,  and.  therefore,  unfit  to  remove 
that  judge  from  his  positieni.  ///  sf^itc 
of  the  fact  that  they  hare  elected  him 
and  f^ay    him   his  sahtry. 

This  is  nonsense,  and  every  man  with 
Connnein  sense  knows  that  it  is  non- 
sense. It  is  doubly  preposterous.  1). 
cause  we  give  to  the  lawyers  and  the 
judges,  the  \ery  men  whose  personal 
ii'terests  are  in\ol\ed.  the  right  to  say 
what    the    people    max    and    ina>    not    do. 

-Mr.  Taft  and  the  other  lawyers  and 
the  judges  are  excited  because  the  peo- 
ple choose  to  take  the  republican  form 
lit'  L'liM'  iniu'iit  literally,  and  to  sa\  that 
if  the\  ha\e  the  [lower  to  hire  judges 
tlii's  ha\e  the  power  to  discharge 
judgis. 

Lawyers,  judges  aiirl  corporation--  arc 
outraged  because  the  peojile  think  them- 
selves sulhciently  intelligent  to  recall 
judges. 

Hut  they  are  not  at  all  excited  al)out 
the  f.ict  that  a  l>o-s,  with  a  forehead 
half  an  inch  high  ;in(l  a  jaw  like  that 
of  a  goriha,  has  the  power  to  ])ick 
"Ut  men  to  be  judges,  the  i>ower  to 
refuse  n-i'Uction  to  judges,  and  the 
power  to  sa\  to  these  just  judges:  'A'ou 
have  displeased  me.  and  you  shall  never 
be   elected   judge   again.'' 

The    iH'oplc    have    a    right    to    recall 


their  judges;  they  will  exercise  that 
right,  and  no  veto,  no  judge,  no  law- 
yer, no  corruption  and  no  hypocrisy 
will  prevent  it.  What  the  people  cre- 
ate they  can  destrov — otherwise  there 
Id  be  no  government  bv  the  ])eo- 
pie. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CHEESE 

file  Xational  Dairy  Show  is  going 
to  liase  another  mammoth  clieise  on  ex- 
hil)ilion  at  the  coming  show  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Ami)hitheater,  October  26  to  No- 
\  ember  4.  191  f.  This  time  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  '"greatest  ever."  The 
chicese  exhibited  at  the  last  Dairy  Show 
weighed  over  4,000  pounds  and  was 
th.e  largest  cheddar  cheese  ever  made. 
This  year's  cheese  will  weigh  over  10.- 
OGO  pounds  and  will  take  65  tons  of 
milk  and  cream  from  6.500  cows  milk- 
ed by  I. .^50  men.  Ivighteen  expert 
cheese  makers  and  25  assistants  will 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
cheese  which  will  be  transported  to  Chi- 
cago in  a  specially  constructed  refrig- 
erator  occupying   an   entire   Hat    car. 

The  entry  comes  from  Mr.  N.  Simon, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  also  made  the  big 
cheese  last  year.  It  is  not  built  alone 
for  exhibition  purposes  but  will  be  of 
the  fmest  conmiercial  quality.  The 
world's  greatest  cheese  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  widespread  attention,  and 
every  means  will  be  adopted  by  the  f)f- 
licials  of  the  National  l)airy  Show  for 
exhib/iting  it  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. 
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Mention  thli  paper,  recelTe  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  mape. 
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HIGH  LIVING  COST   COMPEN- 
SATED 

There  has  been  nuich  agitation  re- 
cently regarding  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  America  as  compared  with  b'ngland 
and  continental  countries.  This  has 
l>een  attributed  to  many  different  causes, 
])rincipally  trusts  and  combines.  As  a 
result,  all  trusts,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
working  people,  are  greedy  monsters 
seeking  to  trample  the  connnon  classes 
to  the  earth.  This  without  a  study  of 
conditions  in  foreign  countries.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  food  and  rent 
is  fifty-two  per  cent  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  wages  in  this  country  are 
over  one  hundred  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  British  Isles.  This  not  only  com- 
pensates the  fifty-two  per  cent  greater 
cost  of  living  but  allows  the  American 
working  man  to  enjoy  more  luxuries 
and  to  live  with  greater  ease  and  com- 
fort than  a  man  in  the  same  position  in 
luigland. — System. 


STUDY   OF   AGRICULTURE 


THE  CUSTOMER'S  VIEW  POINT 

China,  the  unprogressive,  appropriately 
supplies  the  prize  instance  of  failure  to 
consider  the  customer's  view  point.  For 
many  years  the  tea  growers  of  the  Em- 
pire have  been  sending  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  million  pounds  of  high-priced  teas 
to  the  United  States.  All,  or  nearly  all 
of  it,  contained  coloring  matter.  This 
is  forbidden  by  the  national  pure  food 
law,  and  the  treasury  department  an- 
nounced some  months  ago  that  no  fur- 
ther importations  of  colored  teas  would 
be  permitted.  The  Chinese  tea  grow- 
ers, however,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
announcement,  and  none  of  the  new  crop 
which  has  come  into  the  Shanghai  mark- 
et can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
In  striking  contrast  the  Japanese  gov- 
ermnent,  when  it  learned  of  the  Treas- 
ury's regulation,  immediately  prohibit* 
the  manufacture  of  colored  teas;  and 
the  Japanese  growers  are  likely  to  profit 
immensely    by   their    foresight. — System. 


It's  always  been  pretty  safe  to  swear 
at  John  Jones  over  the  telci)hone  for 
cheating  you  in  a  horse  trade,  but  when 
they  get  these  new  telephonographs  in 
action,  bell  probably  get  a  record  of 
your   voice   in  the  act.      Look  out! 


American  Medicine  says  that  the  sup- 
ply of  housewives  is  falling  off,  and 
young  men  delay  marriage  l)ecause  of 
the  decreasing  i>iircliasing  i)ower  of  the 
dollar.  But  we  know  a  lf>t  of  fel- 
lows who  never  knew  what  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  $1   was  until  they  married. 


Over  in  New  York  they  have  a  pretty 
fair  judge  named  Scott.  lioss  Mur- 
phy has  decided  that  Sc<>tt  shall  not 
go  nn  the  ticket— recalls  him.  Let  not 
"the    mob"    recall    judges!       Let    Tam- 


many 


.  f 


China's  unjng  t"»  beat  the  cori)orati<)n 
if'.ea  in  the  railway  if  the  edict  di- 
recting nationalization  of  the  trunk  lines 
i>  carried  to  completion.  "If  you  don't 
own  public  service  companies,  in  time 
they  will  own  you."  said  Tom.  L. 
Johnson.      One  place  where  China  wins. 


LTniversities  throughout  the  country 
have  awakened  to  the  present-day  need 
of  a  deeper  application  on  the  part  of 
our  college  men  to  the  study  of  Agri- 
culture in  all  its  various  branches.  Not 
detracting  from  the  advantages  of  the 
many  professions  that  are  encouraged 
in  most  educational  institutions,  suffice 
it  is  to  say  th.it  there  are,  each  year, 
graduated  from  institutes  of  learning 
more  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  teach- 
ers and  preachers  than  are  required, 
while  the  country  stands  in  absolute 
nvL'd  of  attention  by  minds  and  men 
scientifically  trained  in  all  of  the  varied 
br.'mches    of   agriculture. 

There  is  need  of  a  course  in  agri- 
culture that  will  be  complete,  and  of- 
fer a  term  of  study  fitting  the  student 
to  play  jm  important  part  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  Nation.  With 
the  advance  of  irrigation,  dry-farming 
methods,  scientific  plant  breeding,  in- 
tensive farming,  seed  selection,  soil 
physics  and  fertility,  the  various 
branches  of  animal  husba;idry  and  mod- 
ern metl.ods  of  water  and  rainfall  con- 
servation, the  need  of  scientific  train- 
ing is  becoming  more  necessary.  In  this 
age  of  competition  the  combination  of 
science  with  practical  experience  will 
help  in  a  large  measure  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  crop  uncertainty,  which 
yearly  occasions  chaos  and  loss  to  the 
Nation.  Instead  of  this  condition,  a 
system  of  crop  reliability  ever  increas- 
ing in  usefulness  and  scope  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  colleges  where  agri- 
culture plays  an  important  part  in  the 
educational  work.  Arizona  has  been 
quick  to  realize  the  advantages  of  sci- 
entific agriculture  and  prompt  to  estab- 
lish a  four  year  course  at  its  university 
at  Tu':son,  which  is  perfect  in  complete- 
ness and  which  carries  with  it  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  The  university  is  en- 
titled to  the  hearty  commendation  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  for  taking  this  step,  the 
etTert  of  which  will  be  of  national  im- 
portance.— .Iriamia  Trade  Bureau, 
Trade  Bldg.,   Phoenix. 


McCalFs  Magazine 
and  McCall  Patterns 

For  Women 

Have  More  Friends  than  any  other 
magazine  or  patterns.  McCall's  is  the 
reliable  Fashion  Guide  monthly  in 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
homes.  Besides  showing  all  the  latest 
designs  of  McCall  Patterns,  each  issue 
is  brimful  of  sparkling  short  stories 
and  helpful  information  for  women. 

SaTe  Moner  and  Keep  in  Style  by  subscribing 
for  McCall's  Alagazine  at  once.  Costs  only  50 
cents  a  year,  including  any  one  of  the  celebrated 
McCall  Patterns  free. 

McCall  Patterns  Lead  all  others  in  style,  fit, 
simplicity,  economy  and  number  sold.  More 
dealers  sell  McCtH  Patterns  than  any  other  two 
makes  combined.  None  higher  than  15  cents.  Buy 
frum  your  dealer,  or  by  mail  from 

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE 

236-246  W.  37th  St..  New  York  City 

NcTB — SampU  Copj,  Prtmium  OiiUtn«Q«  ftad  Pfttt«ra  Cauiofue  fr^e, 
uo  nquMC 
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Of  Interest 
To  Every  User 
Of  Fertilizers 

An  account  of  the  purposes, 
organization,  and  properties  of 
the  International  Agricultural 
Corporation. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (il- 
lustrated) will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  offices  of  the 
Corporation,  165  Broadway, 
New  York;  Walton  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

International 
Agricultural 
Corporation 


THE  LAZY  FARMER'S  FATE 

Some  three  thousand  years  ago 
King  Solomon  who  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  affairs,  made  note 
of  these  observations : 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  sluggard, 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void 
of  understandiug;  and  lo,  it  was  all 
[?rovvn  over  with  thorns,  the  face  there- 
of was  covered  with  nettles,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
Then  I  beheld  and  considered  well ;  I 
saw  and  received  instruction :  Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep;  so  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber,  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man." 

This  passage  which  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  has  been  paraphras- 
ed into  modern  ICnglish,  by  Wallace's 
Parmer,  as   follows : 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  lazy  man 
and  the  orchard  of  the  man  who  lacked 
good  judgment;  and  his  fields  were  cov- 
ered with  cockle-burs,  ragweed  and 
bind  weed,  that  the  trees  needed  prun- 
ing and  spraying,  and  that  the  fences 
would  ntU  turn  any  kind  of  livestock. 
Then  1  stopped  and  took  a  square  look 
at  this  man's  farm.  I  learned  the  les- 
son that  if  the  farmer  wakes  up  in  the 
morning,  yawns,  thinks  it  is  too  early 
to  get  up,  and  says  to  himself:  '1  will 
turn  o\er  and  take  another  nap,'  this 
man  will  find  himself  a  poor  mati  Ik*- 
fore  he  knows  it,  and  the  sheriff,  arm- 
ed with  a  decree  of  court,  will  get  him 
and  all  that  he  has  that  is  not  exe- 
cution proof. 


I'irst  telephone  uirl  was  the  l-'pcrie 
spider.  She  sits  in  a  little  den.  con- 
in;U(l  with  her  main  web  by  a  single 
str.'ind  ^A  web.  whn^e  \  il)rati<ms  tell  her 
when   "there's   a   ]iarty   on   the   wire." 


The  school  Iniard  said  she  was  all  right. 

And   paid  her   sixty   dollars — 
Rut  she  only  lasted  for  one  term, 

1m )r    ^he    WMHildn't    kiss    the    scholars. 
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SUGAR  CURING  PORK 

After  the  hams  and  shouUlers  have 
cooled  so  the  aninial  heat  is  all  gone, 
then  i)lace  a  piece  of  unhleached  nuis- 
lin  a  yard  sc|nare.  or  an  opened  np  llonr 
hag',  nn  the  table,  and  nn  top  of  that 
l>ut  three  or  f<>nr  layers  of  clean  ne\v>- 
papers  that  are  not  ragged.  Place  the 
liatn,  skin  side  down,  on  top  of  these 
newspai)ers  and  ruh  in  thoroughly  the 
following  ingredients:  To  a  large  se\ - 
enteen-pound  ham  take  one  large  tea- 
cup t>f  grani'lateil  sugar,  two  teacups 
of  salt,  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  black 
I>epper,  and  i)Uice  in  a  crock  or  bowl, 
mixing  it  thoroughly.  Put  a  few 
spoonfuls  over  the  ham,  and  rid)  it  into 
the  meat.  .\s  it  dissolves,  put  «)n 
more  of  this,  and  rub  and  rub.  rub- 
1)ing  it  into  the  shank  end  and  every 
part  where  the  skin  can  be  worked 
loose  and  this  mixture  pushed  into  it. 
Keep  on  rubbing  and  kneading  and 
workinir  initil  this  seasoning  is  worked 
in.  After  rul)bing  constantly  for  at 
least  a  half  hour,  if  all  of  this  niix- 
ti'.re  is  not  al)sorl>ed  (and  it  hardly 
ever  is),  then  place  what  is  left  over 
on  the  soft  parts  and  some  on  the  skin 
side,  and  then  place  the  ham  diagon- 
ally across  the  paper.  The  paper 
should  now  be  carefully  folded  around 
the  ham  so  that  it  will  touch  the  ham 
on  all  sides  and  hold  the  unabsorbed 
mixture  close  to  the  meat.  Tn  doing 
this  a  person  will  wish  she  had  four 
hands  instead  of  two,  but  the  number 
nature  has  provided  will  l>e  sufficient. 
When  the  paper  is  closely  folded  then 
hold  it  in  place  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  pull  up  the  square  of 
muslin.  This  should  come  up  around 
the  ham  bias  ways  of  the  cloth  and  be 
pinched  in  place.  Then  sew  it  up 
close  with  a  good,  stout  linen  thread 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  hang  it,  shank 
end  up.  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  being  care- 
ful not  to  let  it  freeze.  Tn  a  short 
time  it  will  l)egin  to  drip,  and  will 
continue  to  do  this  for  some  days  until 
all  the  bloody  w%iter  has  drained  away. 
If  it  should  freeze  the  meat  will  spoil. 
Tt  cures  in  a  short  time  and  has  the 
finest  flavor  imaginable.  The  smoke 
of  years  gone  by  is  not  on  th<?se 
ham-*  and  sholders.  and  the  gravy 
made  from  them  is  something  to  be 
anticipated  as  the  good  man  comes  in 
to  his  noon  meal.  This  meat  will  keep 
indefinitely  and  never  gets  dry  or  hard. 
It  cuts  down  more  like  fresh  meat  than 
when  handled  in  the  old  way.  Ba- 
con can  Ik*  cured  in  the  same  way. 
using  the  same  proportionate  amount 
f)f  mixture,  and  is  delicious  when  fried 
crisp  and  brown. 


KEEPING  CIDER  SWEET 

The  only  satisfactory  way  we  know 
of  to  keep  cider  sweet  is  to  follow  the 
same  general  plan  used  in  canning  vege- 
tables— liring  it  to  a  boil,  skim  off  the 
tf»i)  .and  then  l)ottle  it  tightly  and  keep 
it  in  a  cool  place.  Where  one  has  fa- 
cilities for  bottling  and  wiring  the  cork, 
cider  can  l>e  kept  sweet  in  this  way 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  On 
the    farm,   of   course,    this    is    not   prac- 


tical, but  if  the  cider  is  boiled,  bot- 
tled, and  then  tightly  corked  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  it  will  remain  sweet  for 
(piite  a  while.  Some  folks  use  ordi- 
nar\  Mason  fnn"t  jars,  and  report  good 
■^r.ccess. 


BLANCHING  LATE   CELERY 

Late  celery  matces  more  growth  dui- 
ing  the  fall,  after  the  weather  gets 
cool,  than  at  any  other  time.  In  hot, 
dry  weather  celery  needs  much  atten- 
tion, for  unless  the  roots  of  the  plant 
'•an  be  kept  cool  and  wet  there  will 
be  no  growth  to  speak  of.  I'or  this 
reason  1  prefer  to  bank  the  rows  with 
earth   .is   the  pl.ants  grow. 

When  blanching  by  this  method  is 
out  of  the  question  1  mulch  with  well- 
rotted  manure  from  the  poultry  house, 
then  set  boards  on  edge  several  inches 
from  the  plants  on  either  side  of  the 
row  and  fill  the  space  around  the  plants 
with    hav   or   drv   leaves. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 

It  is  a  great  help  for  any  house- 
wife to  know  that  to  place  a  few  pieces 
of  orange  peel  with  the  tea  into  the 
t!-*anot  before  pouring  in  the  hot  water 
nnkts    a   great    improvement. 

A  slight  sprinkling  of  orange  juice 
gives  a  delicate  "linishing  touch"  to 
light  wheaten  pancakes,  served  with  but- 
ter and  sugar. 

If  the  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  gaso- 
line which  is  used  to  cleanse  grease 
s])ots.  the  discolored  line  around  the 
spot    will    be    absent. 

The  last  sunnner's  hat  can  be  made 
to  look  like  new  by  mixing  diamond 
dye  (any  color)  and  alcohol  and  paint- 
ing  the  hat. 

Ink  >tains  can  easily  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  stain  in  sweet  milk,  lay- 
ing the  article  away  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  rub  with  turpentine  and 
launder    in    the    usual    way. 


THE  TYING  OF  DR.  WILEY 

President  Taft's  exoneration  of  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  carried  with  it  to 
many  minds  the  impression  that  Wiley's 
authority  had  been  restored.  That  is 
a  mistake.  Wiley  remains  a  nonctitity 
as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  pure 
food  act  is  concerned. 

Even  if  the  President  contemplated  dis- 
missing Wiley  at  the  instance  of  the 
high  officials  who  sought  his  undoing, 
he  might  well  have  hesitated  to  do  so 
in  the  face  of  the  tmiversal  demand  for 
his  retention  in  office.  But  the  Presi- 
dent stopped  with  exoneration  and  left 
Wiley  as  helpless  a^  the  shorn  and 
Innrnd  Samson  in  the  prison  at  Gaza. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  date  to  change 
the   conditions   which   handicaped   him. 

The  board  of  food  and  drug  inspec- 
tion continues  in  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  pure  food  act.  It 
still  consists  of  W^iley,  McCalK?  and 
Dutdap,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  their 
relations   will    be   more  harmonious  be- 


cause of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of 
McCabe  and  Dunlaj)  to  oust  Wiley. 
The  latter  testified  that  the  vote  was 
so  often  two  to  one  against  him  that 
lie  generally  refrained  from  voting,  and 
the  public  is  in(|uiring  whether  there 
will  continue  to  l>e  a  two  to  one  \()te 
in  the  future  whenever  a  cpiestion  arises 
between  the  interests  of  the  doi)ed-food 
manufacturers  and  the  interests  of  the 
people. 


McCabe's   Chance 


The  Government  is  considering  the 
coinage  of  J^-cent  pieces.  This  may 
enable  Solicitor  McCalw?  to  sell  himself 
at  something  like  his  real  value. — ClezfC- 
hiiul  Leader, 


Detroit  Distinctions 

Our  notion  of  a  broad-ininded  restau- 
rateur— he  who  runs  the  Hofbrau  in  De- 
troit, which  advertises  a  men's,  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  cafe." — Xezv  York  Ev- 
ening Mail. 


Government  expert  says  we'll  all  be 
using  goat's  milk  soon  instead  of  cow's. 
Ought  to  make  better  butter,  anyway, 
lia-a-a !  Time  to  salt  that  down  a 
little. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN  TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  1416  Broadway, 

New  York   City. 
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ALLIi.N'KJWN    lAIK   LXillUIT 


MAKE   CEREAL    FOOD    MANUFAC. 

TURERS    DATE    THEIR   PACKAGES 

FOR  PROTECTION  FROM  BUGS 

llarrisliurg.  Pa..  Oct.  4. — .\nnonnce- 
ment  made  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
State  I'ood  I'ureau  concerning  cereal 
food  prejiarations  having  called  forth 
many  intpiiries.  Dairv  and  \'\hh\  Com- 
missioner Foust  thinks  it  is  timely  to 
make  a  frank  statement  of  the  evils 
discovered  by  the  Bureau  in  coimec- 
tion  with  this  jiarticular  trade  and  to 
warn  dealers  of  the  measures  that  will 
be  taken   to   stop  the   e.xisting  abuses. 

Tl.ere  is  no  criticism,  the  Connnis- 
sioner  remarks,  of  the  food  (piality  of 
the  average  breakfast  cereal  when  it  is 
sold  in  a  fresh  condition  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  is  well  known  to  all 
tlealers  that  these  preparations  are  very 
liable  to  insect  attack  unless  the  great- 
est care  be  taken  to  keep  the  stock 
fresh  and  to  store  in  places  where  the 
danger  of  such  attack  is  least.  Past 
examinations  by  the  Bureau  have  reveal- 
ed mnnerous  cases  in  w  Inch  the  contents 
of  packages  were  simply  ali\e  with 
Mrmin  ;md  cob-webbed  with  the  tissues 
woven  by  the  insect  larvre  they  con- 
tained. 

The  Commissioner  recognizes  the  con- 
ditions confronting  the  retailer  in  keep- 
ing his  stock  of  breakfast  foods  fresh; 
an<l  wholesalers  wh<»  make  ,a  can-fnl 
comparison  of  the  100  to  150  brands 
f»f  such  fof)ds  on  sale  in  the  state  will 
lind  that  in  reality  there  are  only  ij 
tf)  15  ty])es  of  breakfast  foods  that  differ 
at  all  distinctly  one  from  the  other, 
and  yet  nearly  every  week  sees  com- 
munity after  connmmity  canvassed  by 
agents  presenting  samples  of  some  new 
breakfast  food,  taking  orders  for  the 
same  and  turning  them  over  tn  the 
local  grocers  supplying  these  -extral 
families,  with  the  demand  that  he  add 
this  new  name  to  his  stock,  desjiite  the 
f,'"-t  that  bis  sheKes  are  alreadx  crowrl- 
ed  with  tb.e  one  hundred  other  brands. 
And  innnediately  thereafter  the  same 
merchants   are   induced   t<»   stock  largely 


with  this  new  named  variety  by  rea- 
-on  of  (juantity  discounts.  The  demand 
lor  the  goods  earlier  in  stock  temporar- 
ily, or  permanently,  stops,  but  the  goods 
rtmain  on  the  shelve^  and  are  held 
there  for  months,  or  even  for  years, 
with  the  vain  hope  thai  the  breakfast 
food  fashions  may  turn  and  the  old 
stock  become  salable.  I'nder  this  con- 
(htion  of  affairs  "every  bug  has  his 
dav." 

The  ditTieulties  of  the  retailer  under 
these  condit'oiis  are  recognized,  but 
the  rights  of  the  consumer  for  protec- 
tion against  this  evil  can  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Commissioner  wants  ev- 
ery retailer  handling  cereal  goods  to 
umlerstand  that  the  retail  stocks  in 
everv  part  of  the  State  are  to  be  thor- 
ough! v  sam|)led  and  sent  t<»  .State  Col- 
It  tie  for  a  scientific  examination  and 
th  it  whenever  contamination  by  bugs, 
skurs  and  the  like  is  ditected  prose- 
cr^'ons  will  be  instituterl  in  every  case 
and  vi-^orouslv  presse«l.  Thi<  frank 
n(!te  of  warning  is  given  so  that  the 
nt'i'ler  mi\  ba\e  a  fair  opportunity 
to  c'ean  un  his  stock  and  consitrn  to 
the  (hunt)  everv  pack.aue  of  cereal  that 
'-.  in  cond'tion  to  briii"  him  into  trouble 
because  of  its  lack  of  freshness  or  its 
location  near  wivillv  '^oods,  since  even 
fresh  g<:o<ls  mav  (|nicklv  become  wevillv 
it  'Stored  in  tlu'  neinhborhood  of  (>]<] 
));'ekaL'^<'s  coritaining  these  insects.  De- 
s'>ite  the  diflFiculties  of  these  cotirlitions 
the  retailers  have  a  reniedv  in  their 
own  hnnds.  and  that  is  to  bnv  in  small 
fU'antities.  turn  the  stock  often  and  so 
ha\e  little  left  lone  enouffh  upon  their 
shehcs  to  be  in  serious  danger  of  insect 
;itfirk.  If  the  retailers,  aided  bv  ju- 
fhc'oi's  rooneration  of  m.anuf.acturers 
,"ul  jobbers  to  rem.'dv  existiti'''  con- 
'bt'on-.  ('o  not  get  rid  of  this  evil 
't  is  nossib'r  that  the  people  may  feel 
il  iH  {'c-s-'rv  to  T'dopt  a  remedv  propos- 
1(1  in  (itl'tT  s':it!  ■-  ;i<.'aii'<t  the  sali"  of 
'-tale  stocks  ^i  j)erishable  goods  such 
as  these  cereal  nrenarations.  namely, 
that  of  requiring  that  the  package  shall 


bear    a    stamp    indicating    the    date    of 
nvnufacture  of  the  goods. 

The  Connnis>ioner  earnestly  hoin.*s 
that  the  retailers  of  the  State  will  e.\- 
amine  their  own  stocks  and  protect 
their  own  customers  before  the  Food 
Agents  reach  their  stores,  and  by  so 
doing  avoid  trouble  of  a  more  serious 
character  for  themselves. 


JUDGESHIP     SHOULD     SEEK     THE 

MAN 

A  really  able  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  California  bar  has  made  a 
<leclaration  against  recall  of  the  judi- 
ciary which  we  consider  pretty  tre- 
mendous. Me  says:  "Under  recall  no 
self-respecting  lawyer  would  seek  the 
office   of  judge." 

This  is  true.  It  is  also  true,  in  a 
measure,  (»f  all  self-respecting  lawyers 
under  any  method  of  selecting  judges. 
The  lawyer  who  seeks  the  office  of 
judgi'.  under  present  methods  of  get- 
ting office,  or  under  any  other  meth- 
o<ls.  isn't  self-resiK'cting  and  isn't  fit 
for  the  l>ench,  if  you  look  at  this  thing 
frt»m   a  coldlv  idealistic   viewpoint. 

Seeking  office  signifies  putting  oneself 
under  obligation  to  ward  heeler,  ward 
boss,  faction  or  party — all,  in  degree, 
subject  to  the  intluence  of  corporations 
or  other  forms  of  concentration  that 
.'•ri'    certain    to    get    into    court. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  legal  prac- 
tice of  high  character,  high  aspiration, 
high  desert  and  high  self-respect.  Such 
men  might  see  honorable  promotion  in 
a  judgeship,  but  they  w«nild  scorn  the 
proposition  that  they  tnust  get  down  in 
the  dirt  of  |)olitics  and  hustle  for  the 
job.  .Ml  people  must  have  respect  for 
si'ch  lawyers  and  all  must  have  sus- 
l)icion  and  contempt  for  the  judge  who 
owes  his  place  to  his  skill  as  a  job- 
chaser  aufl  the  political  deals  he  has 
made  with  possible  litigants,  and  yet 
who  will  argue  that  the  self-respect  of 
the  iudiciary  would  be  lessened  by  the 
recall. 
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Our  Classified  Jldvertising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


PilfCri  111*8     Monnment,     Cape     Cod. — 

Near  this  si)ot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reasonable  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo   J.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

Kor  Sale.— (irain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
and  i>oultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit;  i)ostal 
brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fcnwick, 
Perryville,   Mo. 


Por  Sale.^$4,ooo  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miles  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  H.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett  St.,   Augusta,   Cia. 

IVew  Coniktry  Opened  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth,    Texas. 

South  GeorKta  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

A  Proflfnble  Investment.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


040  Acre  "Wyomlnic  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Bramel,  owner,    Sundance.   W^yoming. 

160  Aoren  "Well  T^ocated,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,    Kansas. 

Don*t  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGebee,  105  West 
Main    Street,   L^rbana,   111. 

Come  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Farm  Homea  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
f  .r'"ing.  ppsirab'e  members  invited.  Edw. 
Mil'.rr.    Rtiskin.    Fla. 


RARE  COINS    AND   STAMPS 


fT.Tn  Paid  for  Rare  Date  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  to  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Rook,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy.   N.   Y.  

250  Different  Stanips.- 500  hinges  and 
album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Mass. 


f2.00  "Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,  Box   134,  Thorndike,  Mass. 

Stampa  CataloHrlngr  $2. 50,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUS!- 
NKS.S  you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    New    Market,   N,   J. 


Stamp  CataloKuej  100  different  foreign 
.stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

StampN,  100  All  Different,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.    Toupal    Co.,    Chicago   Heights,    111. 


NURSERIES 


"Wanted. —  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  Free  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.    Y. 


SIX       MONEY-MAKING 

FREE 


SYSTEMS 


Witli  L-ach  advertisiiii^  course  \vc  give, 
absolutely  free,  the  full  atul  C()mi)lete 
plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Order  plans, 
with  any  one  of  which  you  can  make  lii^ 
money. 

Do  you  know  hov  many  "schemes" 
are  beinif  (Derated  t<  -day  on  a  Mail- 
Order  basis?  Vou  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but 
schemes  that  are  perfectly  letjitimate. 
.'\t  least  one-half  of  all  the  adver- 
tisements in  Mail-Order  papers  are  of 
the  "scheme"  nature.  You  may  not 
recognize  the  "scheme"  part  but  it  is 
there  iust  the  same.  If  you  doubt  this 
assertion,  carefully  rcid  over  the  arls. 
in  any  Mail-Order  paper  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  &e  above  statement  is 
correct — that  one-half  of  all  the  legit- 
imate ^Tail-Order  enterprises  now  being 
operated  and  making  money  are  tin 
"scheme"  nature. 

Grit,  energy,  and  a  good  scheme  make 
a  combinatifin  that  can't  be  beat.  And 
a  Mail-Order  scheme  is  the  biggest 
winner  of  them  all.  With  one  of  the 
plans  we  outline  there  is  one  concern 
that  uses — (^n  this  one  plan  alone — i.ooo 
Ingcr.soll  watches  each  week.  Just  fig- 
ure out  their  profit  I  With  another  one 
of  them  there  is  f)ne  concern  that  made 
^100.000  last  vear.  We  will  sav  fur- 
ther that  no  plan  is  outlined  that  is  pav- 
ing others  less  than  $10,000  a  vear  each. 

As  alreadv  stated,  we  intend  to  give, 
absolutely  free,  with  each  adverti^^ing 
course  (and  no  one  else  can  get  them 
under  anv  circumstances)  the  complete 
plan  and  details  of  six  successful  money- 
making  Mail-Order  systems. 

YET  IN  ITS   INFANCY 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
just  as  electricity  was  twentv-five  years 
ago.  Its  scope  i--  as  extensive  as  that 
of  conmierce  itself,  and  great  fortunes 
await  those  who  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  When  one  member  of  a  fam- 
ily goes  into  the  mail  trade,  he  or  she 
can  secure  the  assistance  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  spare  time,  thereby 
making  a  great  saving  in  clerical  and 


other  expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail 
business  is  condticted  in  a  home  by 
members  of  a  family. 

ALL  BEGIN   IN  A   SMALL  WAY 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital,  in 
fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to  be 
a  requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind.. 
a  small  t<nvn,  was  a  stenographer  in  a 
law  office  ui)  until  three  years  ago.  She 
embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  business, 
and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in  her 
emi)lov.  Her  profits  now  amount  to 
over  $,^00  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
con<lucts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  i)aying  her  $iJ,ooo  annually, 
who  got  her  funds  from  advertising 
and  selling  sachet  powder  through  the 
Mail-Order  trade. 

QUESTIONS       ASKED      AND      AN- 
SWERED 

Do  T  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $io.co  start  me?  Yes,  in  a  small 
way. 

What  do  you  recommend?  .^NY- 
TlllXCi  may  be  sold  through  judicious 
advertising.  My  six  (6)  free  plans  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  likely  to  make 
l)ig  monev  fin,  and  they  can  be  worked 
in  citv,  village  or  country  equally  well, 
and  they  will  start  you  on  the  right 
road  to  a  fortune, 

T  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at  first? 
Absolutely  No.  You  can  attend  to  your 
mail  and  orders  in  the  evening  and  at 
your  own  home.  Only  a  small  room  re- 
quired. If  vou  have  a  position  you  can 
keep  it  until  your  business  becomes  so 
large  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
quit  your  position,  and   not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and  sell? 
Yes.  certainly,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
and  any  one  of  which  should  net  you 
$2000  to  $40.00  weekly,  in  clean  cash,  in 
a  small  way.  Then  you  can  build  up 
your  business  by  reinvesting  profit  in 
advertising  to  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
come every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  adver- 
tising so  as  to  make  me  monev?  Yes, 
in  a  small  way.  either  in  city,  village,  or 
country  one  could  make  $20.00  to  $40.00 
per  week  with  any  (uie  of  the  plans  I 
furnish  you. 

.\  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to  start 
and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  business,  no 
matter  where  located.  .Above  are  ex- 
tracts from  Mail-Order  Rook. 

This  Course  has  lieen  sold  for  $10.00 
but  we  will  give  it  to  vou,  charges  pre- 
naid.  for  twelve  yearlv  subscribers  to 
Blooded  Stock  at  25  cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $^.00.  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn mail.      .Address, 

Mail-Order  Book,  sample  copies  and 
Blanks  free. 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 
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Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  thinks  there  are 
certain  foods  that  may  be  looked  upon 
as  standard  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  and 
that  every  dairyman  can  grow  them 
wherever  he  may  be  located.  These 
include  as  roughage,  plants  of  the 
clover  family ;  as  silage,  corn  in  one 
or  the  other  of  its  varieties ;  and  as 
a  grain,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  oats. 
Of  course,  in  addition  to  these,  many 
other  foods  should  be  grown,  but  these 
are  less  important  than  the  foods  nam- 
ed. 

Prof.  Shaw  says  that  wherever  the 
clover  plant  can  be  grown  it  ought 
to  be  used  with  much  freedom.  The 
food  furnished  for  cows  represents  only 
one  element  in  its  value.  The  bene- 
fit to  the  soil  is  always  helpful,  and  in 
many  instances  greatly  80.  Usually 
clo\er  can  be  best  grown  in  mixtures 
for  dairy  cows.  This  means  that  two 
or  three  \arieties  may  be  grown  to- 
gether. It  would  also  seem  correct  to 
say  that  (|uite  a  s|)rinkling  of  timothy 
inq)roves  a  clover  ration  for  dairy 
cows.  It  does  so  by  helping  to  sup- 
port the  clover  while  it  is  growing,  and 
by  making  it  easier  to  cure  when  the 
crop  is  cut.  Alfalfa  will  answer  the 
same  pur)K>se  as  clover.  Where  neither 
may  be  had  it  may  Ik-  (juite  possible 
U)  get  vetch   hay  or  cowpia  hav. 

Prof.  Shaw  thinks  that  no  food  can 
l>c  grown  in  the  United  States  that  will 
provide  so  large  a  proportion  of  nutri- 
ents as  corn.  P>ut  the  nutrients  furnish- 
ed d<)  not  tell  all  the  story.  In  ad- 
dition to  luitrients.  when  cure<l  in  the 
silo,  its  succulence  is  l)enelicial.  It  is 
helpful  to  the  digestion.  It  a1-o  favors 
milk  production.  These  are  twt)  advan- 
tages that  it  always  will  have  over  corn 
fodder    ferl   in    the   dry    form. 

Clover  and  corn  furnish  a  fodder  ra- 
tion that  can  not  easily  be  improved 
upon  for  dairy  cows.  Two  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  de- 
termining the  amount  of  grain  to  feed. 
One  is  the  extent  to  which  clover  or 
alfalfa  is  fed.  and  the  second  is  the 
production  of  the  cow.  The  rule  with 
some  is  to  {ced  one  pound  of  grain  for 
every  three  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
When  clover  or  alfalfa  form  a  large 
part  of  the  ration  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  less  quan- 
tity of  grain  would  suffice  than  the 
amounts  named. 


Wa«    Mr.    Potts    There 

Mr.   and    Mrs.  Dish   aiul    daughter  of 

Muscatine     were  guests     at     the     John 

Cupn   home   this  wcvk— I ozca   City'  Rr- 
publican. 


Also 

.\dmiral  Togo's  statement  that  when  it 
is  necessary  to  fight  it  is  best  to  light 
(|uicklv.  also  applies  to  running. — Louis- 
lillc  Cmtrirr-Jounntl. 


Nineteen   Lovely   Books 

President  Taft's  speeches  now  till  iq 
volumes,  not  to  mention  the  Winona 
speech,  which  speaks  \olumes  itself  in 
\iew  of  the  Taft  vetoes— A'ra'  )'oik 
I  I'd  rid. 


I  able    manners    are    a    contrivance    to 
distinguish   citizens    from    legislators. 


First  number  of  London  Times  ap- 
peared when  Napoleon  was  a  young 
officer.  He  soon  furnished  it  plenty 
of  red-hot  news  items. 


United  States  coal  mines  produced 
more  than  500,000,000  short  tons  last 
year,  which  is  a  record,  and  prices 
were  higher.      Do  vou  get  it? 
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Mother — "Elsie,  you  mustn't  make 
such  a  noise  on  the  stairs.  Now,  just 
go  right  uj)  to  the  top  and  come  down 
quietly  like  a  good  girl."  (After  the 
descent.)  "You  see?  I  never  even 
heard  you  that  time." 

IClsie — "All  right,  mother,  I  will  al- 
ways slide  down  the  banisters  in  fu- 
ture." 


"f    don't   believe   tlure   is   any   gold    in 
your    mine."    cried    the    irate    investor. 
"Vou    put    some    in,    didn't    vm.i?" 


.•\    backhone    that    can     not    bend     is 
deformed. 


Poetry   is   colic   in    polite    garments. 


e  First  Step  In 
<)  Scientific  Farming  Is 
An  I HC  Manure  Spreader 


kCB 


You  wdl  never  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil,  until  it  is  properly 
fertilized.    And  it  will  never  be  properly  fertilized  until  you 
use  a  good  manure  spreader,  because  the  use  of  a  spreader 
will  enable  you  to  overcome  the  practice  of  spreading  on  one  acre 
what  should  be  used  on  two.     Why  delay  the  profits  that  are  light- 
fully  yours?     Why  not  look  into  this  manure  spreader  proposition 
at  once?  Learn  the  many  reasons  why  thousands  of  other  progressive 
farmers  are  having  such  great  success  with  I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders. 
When  you  examine  one  of  these  spreaders,  note  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  great  strength  of  the  working  parts;  note  that  the  beater 
driving  gear  is  held   in  a  single  casting,  thus  there  is  no  binding  nor 
cutting    of  parts  caused  by  the  gearing  springing  out  of  alignment. 
Notice  the  roller  bearing  support  for  the  apron  which  reduces  the  draft 
of  the  machine;  operate  the  convenient  levers;  notice  how  quickly  and 
easily  the  feed  changing  device  can  be  shifted,  and  the  wide  range  of 
adjustment. 

Corn  King       Cloverleaf 
Kemp  20th  Century 
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Each  of  these  famous  I  H  C  Spreaders  is  sira- 
e,  strong,  and  durable  in  every  part.  Each  is 
instantly  adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy  as 
your  judgment  tells  you  is  best  for  the  soil. 
Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  farm,  or 
whether  yf)u  want  a  spreader  for  orchard  use — 
there  is  an  1  H  C  that  will  suit  your  requirements. 
Why  not  see  the  1  H  C  local  dealer  at  once? 
Let  him  tell  you  why  I  H  C  Spreaders  are  so  re- 
markably successful.  Get  catalogues  from  him.  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  any  information  you 
desire. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  Is  a 
clearing:  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doinff  thinjrs  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
IHC  bervice  Bu- 
reau. 


Chicago 


I  lucorpuriiU'il) 


USA 
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FACTS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT  - 
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THE   MOTOR   INDUSTRY  HAS    SETTLED 
DOWN  TO  A  SANE  BASIS" 

The  question  with  the  buyers  is  no  longer.  "WHF.RK  CAN 
T  GKT  A  CAR:^"'  hut.  'WHF.RK  CAN  I  GET  THE  BEST 
CAR  FOR  MOXFV  TXVluSTED?" 

Owners  have  found  to  their  financial  dissatisfaction  tliat  pur- 
chasing a  car  that  (hd  not  stand  up — that  did  not  deliver  the 
goods — was  a  serious  business  error. 

The  owner  who  will  save  the  most  money,  will  he  the  one 
who  uses  a  car  that  will  hv  its  day  in  and  day  out  performance 
hack  up  the  claims  of  the  Manufacturer.  Tt  is  an  easv  matter  to 
make  "idle"  claims  but  it  is  the  real  test,  "SERVICE"  that  tells. 

We  offer  you  in  the  Enger  Model  a  most  remarkable  line  of 
cars  from  which  to  make  ynur  selection.  Do  not  confuse  the 
Enger  "40"  with  the  ordinary  medium-priced  cars.  En^er  "40" 
should  sell  for  at  lea.st  $3,000.  The  high  (piality  of  specifications 
used  in  the  Enger  "40"  can  be  found  in  no  other  car  priced  at 
less  than  $3,000. 

TIerc  is  vour  opportunity  to  get  a  car  with  ample  power — a 
car  built  on  handsome  lines  (tf  the  best  material  obtainable — a  car 
that  is  neither  a  burden  in  first  cost  nor  cost  for  up-kcep — a 
strictly  high  grade  car  selling  at   a  medium  price. 


''MODELS  ILLUSTRATED" 

Model  II.  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,  Standard  F(|uipment. 
$2,000. 

Model  TIT.  Fore  Door  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car.  fully  equip- 
ped. $2,275. 

Model   IV.     Ff)ur    Passenger    Torpedo,    fully    equipped.   $i.075- 

Model  VT.     Tnrpcdn  b>ont  Runabout,  fully  equipped.  $1,850. 

Model  VTT.  Oj)eii    Vnmi    Runabout.   Standard  equipment,  $1,700. 


OFFICE  OF 

F.  M.  GRUSENMEYER 

DEALER        IN         FINE         GROCERIES 

CORNER   OF  BURLINGTON   AVE.  ALL  KINDS  OF 

AND  COLFAX  ST.        Phone  No.  167  FEED   AND  BARREL  SALT 

LoG.ANSPORT,  Ind.,  February  9,  191 1. 
The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(iENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  so  well  pleased  witb  my  Enger  Car  bought  of  you  last 
season,  that  I  can  not  help  but  relate  some  of  my  experience  and 
tell  some  of  the  uses  and  tests  I  have  put  the  car  to. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  experience  with  an  auto.  A 
friend  of  mine  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  learning  to  operate  it. 
After  less  than  two  hours  of  instructions  I  took  the  car  in  charge. 

T  have  traveled  a  total  of  3.762  miles  on  an  upkeep  expense 
of  $3.45  which  is  remarkable  considering  load  and  roads,  and 
have  consumed  by  actual  test  75  gallons  of  gasoline  in  1,000  mile 
run.  the  greater  part  over  san<l  roads. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  of  my  experience  was  from 
I.oLransport  to  T^'ort  Wayne  and  return  with  a  three  hour  tour 
nf  the  latter  city,  making  a  total  of  192  miles  in  one  day.  covering 
the  distance  between  the  two  cities  in  4I4  hours  (one  way), 
with  9  persons  in  the  machine  and  a  good  part  of  the  roads 
rough  and  hilly  without  a  hitch  of  anv  kind  in  machine. 

My  auto  family  consists  of  myself  and  wife,  6  children,  son's 
wife  and  baby.  We  are  always  found  together  on  our  Sunday 
trips. 

I  am  not  fmm  Missouri,  but  I  would  have  to  be  shown  if  a 
better,  more  serviceable  or  trusty  car  is  produced  at  any  price. 

Very  respectfullv, 

I-:   M.  GRUSENMEYER. 

"BRANCHES'* 

Chicago.   2337   Michigan   Blvd. 
I^hiladelphia,  632  N.  Broad  St. 
lioston.  895    Boylston    St. 
Los  Angeles,   1142  S.  Olive  St. 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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What    matters    if    bright    dreams    have 
faded, 
And   yesterday  made  me  despair, 
The    future's    hands   are   not   empty 
And    I    know    there   is   good    waiting 
there — • 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  f>ld  years, 
I*V)r  the  old  years  have  gone  on  their 
way, 
And  jubilantly  I  go  forward 
My  faith  in  the  God  of  today. 

— Nautilus. 
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LA  FOLLETTE'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A   Personal   Narrative   of   Political   Ex- 
perience 

ISV    ROnERT    M.    LA    FOLLETTE 

I'nited  States  Senator   from  Wisconsin. 

(Continued    from    last    niontli.) 

I  remember  a  speech  of  former  Chief 
Justice  kyan,  of  Wisconsin,  made  to  the 
.urachiatinfj:  class  at  Machson  in  June, 
|H7.^.  just  before  I  entered  the  Univer- 
sity, lie  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  who  ever  served  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin bar  or  tilled  a  judicial  chair;  an 
Irishman  by  birth  with  a  tine  lej?al  edu- 
cation. Of  an  erratic,  impulsive  and 
passionate  temi)erament,  in  his  deci- 
sions he  was  as  cold  anil  judicial  as  any 
judge  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  It 
was  he  who  had  written  the  epoch- 
makinfj[  decision  sustaininjj:  the  Potter 
law  which  in  no  small  measure  laid  the 
foundation  for  judicial  action  in  this 
country  upon  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions. 1  remember  his  bowed  liK^ire, 
his  tine,  almost  feminine  features,  his 
wavy  auburn  hair,  and  the  luminous 
impressive  eyes  which  glowed  as  the 
old  man  talked  there  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  to  the  graduating  students. 
His  voice  shook  with  emotion  and  his 
l)ropIietic  words,  which  I  have  never 
forgotten,  conveyed  jiowerfully  the  fecl- 
inir  of  many  thoughtful  men  of  that 
time.  I  have  used  them  in  scores  of 
speeches  in  my  campaigns.      Said  he : 

"There  is  loonn'ng  up  a  new  and  dark 
power.  1  cannot  dwell  upon  the  signs 
and  sh(H:king  omens  of  its  adwnt.  The 
accunndation  of  individual  wealth  seems 
to  be  greater  than  it  ever  has  been 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  hjn- 
pire.  The  enterprises  of  the  country 
are  aggregating  vast  corporate  combina- 
tions of  unexampled  capital,  boldly 
marching,  not  for  economic  conc|uests 
only,  Init  for  nolitical  power.  For  the 
first  time  really  in  our  politics  money 
is  taking  the  ticld  as  an  organized 
power.  .  .  .  Already,  here  at  lK)me.  one 
great  corporation  has  trifled  with  the 
sovereign  power,  and  insulted  the  State. 
There  is  great  fear  that  it.  and  its  great 
rival,  have  confederated  to  make  par- 
tition of  the  State  and  share  it  as 
spoils.  .  .  .  The  question  will  arise,  and 
arise  in  your  day.  though  perhaps  not 
fully  in  mine.  'Which  shall  rule — wealth 
or  man ;  which  shall  lead — money  or 
intellect ;  who  shall  till  public  stations — 
educated  and  patriotic  free  men.  or  the 
feuflal  serfs  of  corjxirate  capital  ?'  " 

It  was  this  power,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  then,  nor  indeed  fully  until  years 
later,  that  spoke  through  the  voice  of 
"Boss"  Keys  when  he  attempted  to  deny 
my  right  to  appear  l>efore  the  people  of 
Dane  County  as  a  candidate  for  dis- 
trict attorney.  It  was  this  power  which 
held  together  and  directed  the  county 
machine,  the  State  machine,  the  Nation- 
al machine,  of  both  the  old  parties.  Of 
course,  the  boss  and  the  machine  had 
nothing  again.st  me  personally.  All  it 
wanted  was  the  acceptance  of  its  au- 
thority and  leadership :  what  it  feared 
and  hated  was  independence  and  free- 
dom. 1  could  have  made  terms  with 
Kcvs  and  with  the  State  bosses  of  Wis- 


consin at  any  time  during  my  years  of 
struggle  with  them  and  secured  personal 
advancement  with  ease  and  prolit  to 
myself,  but  I  would  have  had  to  sur- 
render the  principles  and  abandon  the 
issues  for  which  I  was  contending,  and 
this  I  zcoitld  not  do. 

In  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Boss  Keys  at  the  outset  I  was 
merely  expressing  a  common  and  wide- 
spread, though  largely  unconscious, 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  peojile— a 
movement  of  the  new  generation  towar<l 
more  democracy  in  human  relationships. 
Xo  one  had  thought  it  out  in  sharply 
defined  terms,  but  nearly  everyone  felt 
it.  Tt  grew  out  of  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  which  1  have  already  spoken, 
the  very  center  and  inspirational  point 
of  which  in  Wisconsin  was  then,  and 
has  been  ever  since,  the  University  at 
Madison. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  overestimate 
the  part  which  the  University  has  played 
in  tile  Wisconsin  revolution.  For  my- 
self. I  owe  what  T  am  and  what  T  have 
done  largely  to  the  inspiration  I  re- 
ceived while  there.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  actual  courses  of  study  which  1 
l)ursued ;  it  was  rather  the  spirit  of  the 
institution — a  high  s])irit  of  earnest  en- 
deavor, a  spirit  of  fresh  interest  in  new 
things,  and  beyond  all  else  a  sense  that 
somehow  the  State  and  the  University 
were  intimately  related,  and  that  they 
should   be  of   mutual   service. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  my  time,  and 
the  man  to  whom  Wisconsin  owes  a 
debt  greater  than  it  can  ever  pay,  was 
its   President.  John   Bascom. 

I  never  saw  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
but  T  should  say  that  John  Bascom  was 
a  man  of  nnich  his  type,  both  in  a])])ear- 
ance  and  in  character.  Me  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  moral  force  and  moral  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time  in  feeling  the  new  social  forces 
and  in  emphasizing  the  new  social  re- 
sponsibilities. ?Iis  addresses  to  the 
students  on  Sunday  afternoons,  together 
with  his  work  in  the  classroom,  were 
among  the  mcjst  important  influences  in 
mv  carlv  life.  Tt  was  his  teaching,  iter- 
ated and  reiterated,  of  the  obligation 
of  both  the  L'niversitv  and  the  students 
to  the  mother  State  that  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  the  Wisconsin  idea  in 
education.  Tie  was  forever  telling  us 
what  the  State  was  d'ling  for  us  and 
urging  our  return  obligation  not  to  nse 
our  education  wholly  for  our  own  self- 
ish 1>enefit,  but  to  return  some  serxiic 
to  the  State.  That  teaching  animated 
and  inst)ired  hundreds  of  students  who 
•^■"t  imder  John  T^ascom.  The  present 
President  of  the  University.  Charles  R. 
Vanllise.  a  classmate  of  mine,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  has  nobly  handed  down 
the  tradition  and  continued  the  teaching 
of  John   Bascom. 

In  those  days  we  clid  not  so  much  get 
correct  political  and  economic  \  lews  for 
there  was  then  little  teaching  of  so- 
ciolotjv  or  i)olitical  economy  worthy  the 
name,  but  what  we  somehow  did  u^et.  and 
largely  from  Bascom.  was  a  f^rnfrr  atti- 
tude to7i'ard  tuhJir  affairs.  .And  when 
all  is  said,  this  attitude  is  more  im]><)r- 
tant  than  any  definite  views  a  man  may 
hold.  Years  afterward  when  T  was  gov- 
ernor of  W^isconsin,  John  Bascom  came 


to  visit  us  at  the  executive  residence  in 
Madison,  and  1  treasure  the  words  he 
said  to  me  about  my  new   work : 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "you  will  doubtless 
make  mistakes  of  iudgment  as  govern- 
or, but  never  mind  the  political  mis- 
takes so  long  as  you  make  no  ethical 
mistakes." 

John  Bascom  is  now  past  84  years 
old.  He  lives  in  Williamstown,  Mass. 
His  mind  is  still  clear  and  his  interest 
in  the  progress  of  humanity  is  as  keen 
as  ever.  He  divides  his  time  between 
his  garden  and  his  books — a  serene  and 
beautiful  old  age.  His  occasional  letters 
.-md  his  writings  are  still  a  source  of 
inspiration   to   me. 

In  all  my  fights  in  Wisconsin  the 
University  and  the  students  have  always 
stood  firmly  behind  me.  In  a  high 
sense  the  University  has  been  the  re- 
pository of  pr<\gressive  ideas :  it  has 
always  enjoyed  both  free  thought  and 
free  speech.  When  the  test  came  years 
ago  the  University  met  it  boldly  where 
some  other  institutions  faltered  or 
failed.  The  declaration  of  freedom  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1894 
when  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  was  tried  for 
economic  heresy  : 

"We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that 
knowledge  has  reached  its  final  goal  or 
that  the  present  constitution  of  society 
is  perfect.  ...  In  all  lines  of  investi- 
gation .  .  .  the  investigator  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  follow  the  paths  of 
truth  wherever  they  may  lead.  What- 
ever may  be  the  limitations  which  tram- 
mel inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  should  ever 
encourage  that  continual  and  fearless 
sifting  and  winnowing  by  which  alone 
the  truth  can  be  found." 

This  declaration  of  freedom  was 
framed  by  Herbert  W.  Chynoweth,  then 
a  member  of  the  board,  now  deceased, 
and  it  was  incf»rporatefl  a>^  a  plank  in 
the  last  Republican  State  platform  as  a 
pledge  of  the  party  to  sustain  the  aca- 
demic freedom  of  the  University.  Tt 
has  also  been  inscribed  on  a  monument 
erected   by  a   recent  graduating  class. 

In  many  ways  the  infiuence  of  the 
University  has  i>een  proff»und.  While  T 
was  governor,  I  sought  the  constant 
advice  and  service  of  the  trained  men 
of  the  institution  in  meeting  the  difficult 
problems  which  confronted  the  State. 
Many  times  when  harassed  by  the  con- 
ditions which  confronte<i  me.  F  have 
called  in  for  conference  President  Van- 
llise. Dr.  Ely.  Professor  Commons.  Dr. 
Reinsch   and   others. 

During  my  terms  as  governor  T  did 
my  best  to  build  up  and  encourage  the 
spirit  which  John  Bascom  in  his  time 
had  expressed  by  the  appointment  of 
strong  trustees— the  sort  of  men  who 
would  understand  what  the  University 
should  do  and  be.  When  I  became 
governor  the  I'niversity  graduates  were 
not  numerically  strong  on  the  Board  of 
Regents:  when  1  resigned  the  Alumni 
had  at  least  their  full  representation, 
and  I  had  also  strength.ened  the  lM>ard 
by  the  appointment  of  a  woman  member 
—the   first  ever  appointed   in   Wisconsin. 

I  made  it  a  further  policy,  in  order 
to  bring  all  the  reserves  of'  knowledge 
and  inspiration  of  the  University  more 
fully  to  the  service  of  the  people,  to  ap- 
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point  experts  from  the  University  wher- 
ever possihle  upon  the  important  hoards 
of  the  State — the  civil  service  connnis- 
sion,  the  railroad  connnission  and  so  on 
— a  relationship  which  the  University 
has  always  encouraged  and  by  which  the 
State  has  greatly  profited.  Many  of  the 
University  staff  are  now  in  State  serv- 
ice, and  a  bureau  of  information  and 
assistance  established  as  a  legislative 
reference  library,  conducted  by  Charles 
McCarthy,  a  man  of  marked  originality 
and  power,  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  legislature  in  fornni- 
lating  new  laws  and  in  learning  the  true 
attitude  of  public  opinion  toward  them. 
He  has  built  Uj)  an  institution  in  Wis- 
consin that  is  a  model  which  the  I'ed- 
eral  (loyernment  and  idtimately  every 
State   in    the    Union    will    follow. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature a  Saturday  lunch  clu1)  was  or- 
ganized, at  which  the  goyernor,  and 
somie  of  the  State  officers  and  legisla- 
tors regularly  met  the  University  pro- 
fessors— Vanlfise.  Ross,  Reinsch,  Com- 
mons. I'lly,  Scott,  Meyer,  McCarthy  and 
others — to  discuss  the   problems  of  the 


State.  Such  meetings  as  these  are  a 
tremendous  force  in  l)ringing  about  in- 
telligent democratic  govermnent :  they 
are  very  different,  indeed,  from  the  old 
secret,  back-room  conferences  of  bosses 
which  once  controlled  Wisconsin  in  the 
interest  of  private  corporations.  It  is 
not  indeed  surprising  that  Dr.  I-^liot  of 
Harvard,  after  an  examination  of  the 
work  done  at  Madison  should  have 
called  Wisconsin  "the  leading  State  Uni- 
versity," for  in  every  possible  way  it 
has  endeavored  to  make  itself  a  great 
democratic  institution — a  place  of  free 
thought,  free  investigation,  free  speech 
and  of  constant  and  unremitting  serv- 
ice  to   the   people   who   gave   it    life. 

T  have  endeavored  thus  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
progressive  spirit  in  Wisconsin,  and  1 
cannot  leave  the  subiect  without  speak- 
ing of  one  other  intluence  which  im- 
pressed me. 

In  the  campaign  of  1876  "I'ob"  Ingcr- 
soll  came  to  Madison  to  speak.  1  had 
heard  of  him  for  years ;  when  I  was  a 
boy  on  the  farm  a  relative  of  ours  had 
testified  in  a  case  in  which  IngersoU 
had  appeared  as  an  attorney  and  he  had 
told  glowing  stories  of  the  plea  that  In- 
gersoU had  made.  Then  in  the  spring 
of  1876  Ingersoll  delivered  the  Memo- 
rial Day  address  at  Indianapolis.  It 
was  widely  printed  shortly  after  it  was 
delivered  and  it  startled  ancl  enthralled 
the  whole  country.  I  remember  that  it 
was  printed  on  a  poster  as  large  as  a 
door  and  hung  in  the  post-office  at 
Madison,  I  can  scarcely  conyey  now, 
or  even  understand,  the  emotional  effect 
the  reading  of  it  produced  upon  me. 
Oblivious  of  rny  surround'ni-s.  1  read  it 
with  tears  streaming  down  my  face.  It 
beernn.   1    remember: 

"The  nast  rises  before  me  like  a 
dream.  .Again  we  are  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  national  life.  We  hear  the 
sounds  of  preparation — the  nmsic  of 
boisterous  drums — the  siKer  yoiees  of 
heroic  bugles.  We  see  the  pale  <-heeks 
of  women  and  the  tlushe(l  faces  of  men; 
and  in  those  assemblages  we  sw  all  the 
dead  whose  dust  we  have  covered  with 
flowers." 

I  was  fairly  entranced.  He  pictured 
the  recruiting  of  the  troops,  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  with  their  families 
on  the  last  evening,  the  lover  under  the 
trees  and  the  stars:  then  th<'  beat  of 
drums,  the  waving  flags,  the  inarching 
awav;  the  wife  at  the  turn  of  the  lane 
holds  her  babv  aloft  in  her  arms— a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  he  h:\<  gone: 
then  vou  >^ee  him  again  in  the  heat  of 
the  charee.  It  was  wonderful,  how  it 
seized    unon    my    youthful    imauination. 

WM^en  he  catne  to  Madison  1  crowded 
myself  into  the  assembly  chaniber  to 
bear  him:  I  woidfl  ju)t  have  nn'ssed  it 
for  eycrv  worldly  thin<jr  T  possessed. 
And  he  did  not  disappoint  me.  He  nos- 
sessed  in  hitrh  degree  all  tin'  I'ts  of  the 
oid-tin^e  oratory.  He  w.i'^  witt\.  he  was 
droll,  he  was  eloquent:  he  was  as  fidl 
of  sentiment  as  .an  old  \iolin. 

A  Inrn-e,  handsome  nian  of  nerfect 
build,  a  face  as  ronnd  a-^  a  rl'ild's  and 
a  nerfectlv  irresistible  smile.  Often, 
while  snenkinsf.  he  woidd  pnn<e.  break 
into  a  smile,  and  the  audience,  in  antici- 
natit^n  of  what  wa<;  to  come,  \\otild  fol- 
'o.w  him  in  irresistible  peals  of  laughter. 
T  rantiot  remember  nnich  that  he  said. 
l>ut  the  imnression  he  made  upon  me 
w.'»s  indelible.  One  expression,  uttered 
while  flayine  the  Democrats,  remains 
with    me.       Addressing   himself   to    the 
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workingmen    in    the   audience,    he    said: 
"Turn    up    your    hands ;    pick    off   the 
callouses,  the   blisters,  and   under   every 
one  you  will   find  a  Democratic  lie." 

Afler  that  I  got  Ingersoll's  books  and 
never  afterward  lost  an  opportunity  to 
hear  him  speak.  He  was  the  greatest 
orator,  I  think,  that  I  ever  heard;  and 
the  greatest  of  his  lectures,  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  was  the  one  on  '"Shakes- 
peare." 

Ingersoll  had  a  tremendous  innuence 
upon  me,  as  indeed  he  had  upon  many 
young  men  of  that  time.  It  was  not 
that  he  changed  my  beliefs,  but  that  he 
liberated  my  mind,  h^reedom  was  what 
he  preached :  he  wanted  the  shackles 
off  everywhere.  He  wanted  men  to 
think  boldly  about  all  things:  he  de- 
manded intellectual  and  moral  courage. 
He  wanted  men  to  follow  wherever 
truth  might  lead  them.  He  took  a 
powerful  hold  upon  my  imagination:  he 
was   a   rare.  bold,   heroic   figure. 

I  have  departed  somewhat  from  my 
direct  narrative,  but  it  has  seemed  nec- 
essary to  show  some  of  the  conditions 
and  influences  which  have  resulted  in 
the  spread  of  the  progressive  movement 
in    Wisconsin    and    elsewhere. 

I  was  sworn  in  as  district  attorney  of 
Dane  County  in  Jaimary.  1881.  I  was 
not  yet  twenty-six,  and  besides  the  de- 
fense of  a  tramp  charged  with  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  a  few  collection  cases 
and  two  civil  cases  in  the  circuit  court, 
!  had  had  little  actual  legal  experience. 
Rut  T  never  worked  harder  in  my  life 
than  1  did  rluring  the  next  two  years: 
I  workerl  almost  day  and  night.  I  liked 
it,  it  suited  my  talents,  and  from  the 
fir.st  I  was  successful  with  most  of  my 
cases.  I  kept  mv  word  to  the  farmers 
literally:  although  I  often  had  to  meet 
the  foremost  lawyers  in  southern  Wis- 
consin— -men  like  William  F.  Vilas — no 
legal  assistance  was  ever  employed  in 
my  o'fice  or  to  aid  in  the  trial  of  a 
case  while  I  was  district  attorney.  I 
did  all  the  work  alone.  At  the  end  of 
two  years'  ser\  ice,  so  well  satisfied  were 
the  people  with  my  administration  that 
the  Ixiss  did  not  even  oppose  my  re- 
nomination  and  I  was  the  only  man  on 
the  Republican  countv  ticket  who  was 
re-elected.  I  ran  over  2.000  votes  ahead 
of  my  ticket. 

During  my  service  as  district  attor- 
ney I  began  to  see  some  further  aspects 
of  boss  rule  and  misrepresentatiye  gov- 
ernment, although  T  had  little  idea,  then, 
what  it  all  meant.  Tt  was  a  common 
practice  for  men  cauuht  in  the  criminal 
net.  or  the  friends  of  those  men.  not  to 
<^o  forward  honestly  and  try  their  cases 
in  the  public  tribunal,  but  repair  to  the 
boss  and  thus  bring  imderhanded  and 
secret  influence  to  bear  in  blocking  the 
wheels  of  justit'e.  And  why  shouldn't 
thev^  The  influence  of  the  boss  was 
all  iiowerful  in  the  election  or  appoint- 
pient  f>f  'sheriffs,  police,  constables,  usti- 
ally  the  district  attorney,  and  even 
iudtres.  With  their  official  life  in  some 
measure  dependent  upon  the  boss,  a 
i"ere  nod  or  a  request  might  easilv 
change  the  whole  course  of  justice;  and 
there  are  few  criminals  who  cannot 
muster  some  influence  with  a  boss, 
who^e  secret  "f  power  lies  in  the  per- 
gonal lovalty  of  those  upon  whom  he 
has   ronferred  personal  lienefits. 

I  bee-an  to  feel  this  pressure  in  all 
sorts  of  case-:  tluv  did  not  attempt  to 
reach  me  directly.  kn(«\\in<r  that  I  had 
defied  the  boss  in  mv  election,  but  it 
came  about  in  the  curious  ways  in  which 
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witnesses  faded  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
sheriff's  office,  in  the  disagreement  of 
juries,  and  the  like.  I  remember  one 
case  of  aduhery  in  which  the  parties 
brought  powerful  influence  to  bear,  de- 
feating my  attempts  at  prosecution.  Fi- 
nally 1  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  go  to 
bed.  Keycs  seized  eagerly  upon  the  op- 
portunity and  used  his  influence  to  com- 
pel the  dismissal  of  the  case  against  the 
defendant.  I  heard  of  it,  and.  although 
too  weak  to  walk,  I  had  myself  rolled  in 
a  l)lankct  and  driven  to  the  court-house. 
1  entered  my  appearance  and  asserted 
my  official  authority  against  having  the 
case  dismissed.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  light.  1  remember,  and  1  was  threat- 
ened with  being  sent  to  jail  for  con- 
tempt. But  I  finally  secured  a  post- 
ponement and  afterward  convicted  my 
man. 

I'nder  such  conditions,  it  may  well 
be  imagined,  any  man  inside  the  politi- 
cal ring,  or  a  man  with  great  political 
influence,  could  escape  punishment  for 
almost  any  offense  except,  perhaps,  a 
capital  crime.  I  early  determined  that 
I  would  make  absolutely  no  distinctions 
between  men  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  I  soon  had  a  very  severe 
te.st,  in  which  I  had  to  meet  the  influ- 
ence of  the  system  which  then  prevailed. 
Sanderson,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  came  to  Mad- 
ison at  the  organization  of  the  Legis- 
lature, got  to  gambling  and  drinking 
and  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. Feeling  some  one  trying  to  take 
his  money,  he  aroused  himself  enough 
to  make  an  outcry,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  story  was  all  over  town.  It 
came  up  to  me  and  in  the  regular 
course  of  my  duty  I  went  to  the  hotel 
to  get  Sanderson  to  make  a  complaint. 
He  was  insulting;  told  me  it  was  none 
of  my  business,  and  that  if  T  knew 
where  my  political  interests  lay,  1  bet- 
ter keep  d quiet.     1  told  him  plainly 

that  we  did  not  permit  such  things  to 
hay>pen  in  Madison  without  prosecution 
and  that  T  should  require  him  to  swear 
out  a  warrant.  As  soon  as  T  left  he 
set  the  wheels  to  moving,  and  before 
T  could  uct  the  papers  made  out  a  num- 
ber of  friends  came  to  me  advising  me 
that  it  would  defeat  me  for  re-election 
if  I  made  trouble  for  so  important  a 
person.  Sanderson  got  out  of  Madison 
by  the  first  train  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  State,  but  I  caught  him  with  a 
subprrna  at  Milwaukee.  1  also  got  the 
fellow  who  was  charged  with  taking 
the  money ;  but  the  pressure  on  the  wit- 
nesses was  so  great  that  T  could  not  con- 
vict him.  However,  the  purpose  of  the 
prosecution — to  make  the  law  supreme 
in  Dane  County — was  well  served ;  and 
instead  of  injuring  mv  chances  for  re- 
election, the   case   decidedly   helped   me. 

1  do  not  think,  as  1  look  back  on  my 
record  as  district  attorney,  that  T  should 
make  as  good  a  nrosecutor  now  as  T 
was  then.  I  saw  just  two  things  then: 
the  law  and  the  individual  criminal.  I 
believe  I  broke  the  record  for  convic- 
tions in  Dane  County.  T  worked  the 
sheriff  half  to  death.  If  there  was  evi- 
dence anywhere  to  be  obtained  in  my 
cases  I  got  it,  regardless  of  work  or 
expense.  T  even  sent  one  sheriff  to 
Fngland.  Since  then  T  have  come  to 
have  a  little  different  point  of  view  re- 
garding crime.  T  see  that  the  individual 
criminal  is  not  always  wholly  to  blame; 
that  many  crimes  grow  directly  out  of 
the  sins  and  injustices  of  society. 

During  the  four  years  I  served  as 
district  attorney  I  had  practically  noth- 
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ing  to  do  with  politics ;  I  made  as  good 
a  canvass  as  I  knew  how  for  re-elec- 
tion, but  I  knew  nothing  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  political  organizations 
(jf  the  county  and  State.  I  put  my  whole 
force  into  my  work  as  district  attorney 
and  thought  of  nothiner  else.  It  was  ;i 
keen  joy  to  prepare  the  cases  and  pre- 
sent them  in  perfect  order  before  the 
court.  When  it  became  known  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  I  tried  always 
to  be  flrst  on  the  ground  myself,  inter- 
view all  the  witnesses  and  see  all  the 
su'"rorndin^s  in  person.  It  is  facts  that 
settle  cases;  the  law  is  always  the  sani''. 
.And  this  rule  applies  to  things  of  larger 
imjiortance  than  criminal  cases.  I^'acts 
count  high  everywhere.  Whether  the 
matter  in  hand  is  railroad  legislation  or 
the  tariff,  it  is  always  a  question  of  dig- 
ging out  the  facts  upon  which  to  base 
your  case.  In  no  other  one  thing  does 
a  public  man  more  surely  indicate  his 
(|uality  than  in  his  ability  to  master  ac- 
tual conditions  and  set  them  forth  with 
clearness.  Neither  laws,  nor  opinions, 
nor  even  con.stitutions,  will'  finally  con- 
vince people ;  it  is  only  the  concrete 
facts  of  concrete   cases. 

The  first  and  rather  surprising  sug- 
gestion made  to  me  to  becc^me  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  came  about  in  thi> 
way : 

Samuel  A.  Harper  and  I  were  class- 
mates and  chums  in  the  University. 
Sr>me  time  in  his  sophomore  year,  while 
wrestling,  he  injured  his  knee  so  severe- 
Iv  that  he  had  to  leave  the  University. 
He  taught  school  for  a  time,  then  stud- 
ied law,  and  in  1884,  while  I  was  finish- 
ing my  last  year's  service  as  district  at- 
torney he  came  to  visit  me  in  Madison. 
He  was  full  of  imagination  and  the 
spirit  of  youth ;  six  feet  tall,  lithe,  and 
athletic;  eyes  bright  and  black;  hair  in 
ringlets.  He  was  a  handsome  and  bril- 
liant fellow — a  charmer  of  men.  He 
possessed  the  most  unerring  political 
judgment  of  anyone  I  have  ever  known. 
Dear  fellow!  Our  lives  were  knit  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  rarely  comes  to 
men.  He  l>ecamc  my  law  partner  in 
1886.  and  was  my  closest  friend  and 
most  trusted  adviser  until  his  death  in 
i8q8. 

Sam  remained  with  me  for  several 
weeks  and  we  talked  as  such  friends 
will       One  night  he  said: 

"Bob.  why  don't  you  go  to  Congress? 
You  can  go  to  Congress  just  as  well  as 
not.  You  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
public  career,  and  you  have  the  stuff  in 
you." 

With  inimitable  spirit  he  developed 
his  plan  : 

"There  are  five  counties  in  this  dis- 
trict," he  said.  "The  two  big  counties. 
Dane  and  Grant,  outmmiber  all  the 
others  in  voting  population.  Now  I 
live  in  Grant  and  you  live  in  Dane.  I'll 
carry  Grant  for  you  and  vou  carry  Dane 
for  yourself.  They  will  control  the 
cf)nvention — and    you    go    to    Congress." 

Well,  we  talked  it  over.  It  got  into 
mv  head.  It  seemed  feasible.  Neither 
Sam  nor  I  ever  thought  of  going  to  the 
Boss;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  we  con- 
•-ulted  anyone  but  ourselves  until  after 
I  decided  to  run. 

We  both  started  out  on  the  campaign 
as  though  it  were  some  fine  game,  and 
with  great  enioyment  of  the  prospect. 
By  this  time  I  was  thoroughlv  well  ac- 
quainted in  Dane  County.  Besides  mv 
service  as  district  attorney  I  had  built 
up  such  a  good  civil -law  practice  that 
in  the  year  1885  I  had  more  civil  cases 
on  the  calendar  than  any  other  lawyer 


in  Madison.  All  this  served  to  give  me 
an  assured  place  with  the  people.  Well, 
I  conducted  my  canvass  anTong  the 
farmers  very  much  as  I  had  gone  about 
it  four  years  before.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  I  knew,  that  I  had  made 
good  as  district  attorney  and  I  argued 
that  I  could  and  would  serve  tht^  peo- 
ple just  as  faithfully  as  Congressman. 
1  found  I  had  many  friends  among 
Democrats  as  well  as  among  Republi- 
cans. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  machine 
found  out  what  I  was  doing.  The  so- 
called  "Madison  ring"  which  controlled 
that  Congressional  district,  was  com- 
posed of  Kevcs,  Phil  Spooner,  a  brother 
of  John  C.  Spooner,  Oakley,  United 
States  Marshal,  and  Willet  Main,  a 
b:-other-in-law  of  John  C.  Spooner.  who 
was  deputy-marshal.  As  I  w^as  on  my 
way  home  one  day,  Phil  Spooner  stopped 
me  and   said : 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  your  run- 
ning  for  Congress?" 

I    tolfl   him   my  purpose. 

"Do  you  expect  to  be  nominated?" 

1   told  him   I   did. 

"Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  there 
hasnt  been  a  Congressman  nominated 
for  fifteen  years  who  hasn't  had  our 
support?  Why  haven't  you  consulted 
Keyes  and  Oakley  and  me?' 

1  said:  "1  know  no  reason  why  I 
should  consult  you.  I've  been  out  in 
the  country  consulting  the  people,  and 
I'm  going  to  consult  a  good  many 
more." 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  "you 
can't  go  to   Congress." 

I  said:  "1  think  1  can;  anyhow  I'm 
going  to  try." 

They  gave  me  a  hard  fight.  They 
hired  most  of  the  teams  in  Madison 
and  covered  the  whole  country.  There. 
was  no  influence  they  did  not  use;  no 
wires  they  did  not  pull.  But  1  carried 
the  caucuses  against  them  and  elected 
my  delegates.  The  very  night  that  I 
got  the  tinal  returns  from  Dane  County 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Sam  Harper 
saying  that  he  had  carried  the  last  cau- 
cuses that  settled  Grant.  That  meant 
that  1  had  won.  Sam  had  not  been  out 
of   his   buggy    for   thirty   days. 

We  never  went  into  the  other  coun- 
ties in  the  district  at  all,  although  the 
University  men,  who  were  then,  as  al- 
ways, my  warm  supporters,  did  what 
they  could  for  me  there. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  speaking 
f)f    another    individual    influence    which 
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?.^/^^H'^L?rJ'^^^P^^'^^^-^"'NAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS     AND     CHESTER     WHITES 

T  now  have  a  larRc  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not  tell  you  all  here, 
but  I  have  Roars  and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2 
to  6  months  old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  ReRistcred  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ro/"1,  ^''"  J^e  sold.  M.  R.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  R.  Leghorns  and  Reagle 
Dogs. 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville.  Pa 


was  helpful  to  me  in  my  campaign. 
Among  the  notable  men  of  southern 
Wisconsin  was  General  George  E.  Bry- 
ant, a  gallant  soldier  who  had  com- 
manded a  Wisconsin  regiment  in  the 
war  and  who  had  been  Probate  Judge 
of  Dane  County.  He  was  long  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  General  Grant,  and  one 
of  the  306  delegates  who  stood  out  in 
the  national  convention  for  a  third  term 
for  Grant  in  the  presidency.  He  came 
from  a  fine  old  New  England  family, 
and  he  was  a  wise  man,  a  good  lawyer 
and  judge.  General  Bryant  was  a  po- 
tent influence  in  my  behalf  among  the 
old  .soldiers  who  were  then  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  electorate.  When  I 
was  elected  governor  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee, 
and  he  fought  with  me  through  all  my 
campaigns.  During  his  last  illness, 
when  he  thought  he  would  not  see  me 
again,  he  addressed  this  brief  note  to 
me,  which   I  treasure  highly : 

Dear  Bon:  Next  to  my  own  two  boys, 
I  love  you  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the   world.  Gen'l. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Dodge- 
ville.  and.  although  the  old  crowd  was 
there  in  force,  1  was  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot.  They  tried  to  beat  me  at 
the  polls  by  throwing  support  to  the 
Democrat — and  thev  had  behind  them 
the  influence  of  the  railroads — but  I 
was   elected   by  400  votes. 

My  second  term  as  district  attorney 
closed  on  January  i,  1885.  I  continued 
my  law  practice  until  Congress  met  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  At  the  time  of  my 
election  I  had  never  been  farther  east 
than  Chicago,  and  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  I  found  myself  the  youngest 
member  of  Congress.  I  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old. 


INSURGENT  GRANGERS 


THE  MAN  WHO  RUNS  A  "CORNER" 

In  the  Philippines  the  American  gov- 
ernor general  has  been  compelled  to 
import  rice  to  block  a  combine  of  trad- 
ers to  increase  the  price  of  the  Fili- 
pinos' staple  food.  At  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  mayors  are 
buying  potatoes  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducers and  offering  them  at  public  sale 
in  their  respective  cities  at  a  "live  and 
let  live''  price  in  order  to  relieve  con- 
sumers from  the  exactions  of  a  trust 
which  controls  all  other  channels  of 
trade  in  this  necessity.  The  news  re- 
ports now  mention  that  the  Arbuckles 
are  about  to   run   a  "corner"  on   coffee. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  high- 
way robbery  and  cornering  some  food 
necessity  of  the  people,  except  that  the 
highway  robber  robs  one  man  and  the 
manipulators  of  a  corner  rob  tuany.  The 
highway  robber  demands  of  one,  "Your 
money  or  your  life"?  The  clique  of 
manipulating  speculators  say  to  many, 
"We  have  cornered  this  food  product 
that  yon  must  have  for  yourself  and 
family,  now  j)ay  us  our  price !"  The 
lone  highwayman  is  a  conunon  outlaw 
to  l)e  shot  on  sight  or  hanged  by  law. 
Yet   which    is   the   greater  criminal  ? 

Why  shouldn't  the  law  deal  fearlessly 
with  the  highwayman  who  runs  a  cor- 
ner or  who  "bears"  the  price  to  the 
point  that  the  producer,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  is  robbed  of  his  just 
due  ? 

The  gubernatorial  aspirant  who  owns 
the  /  \illcy  /•(inner  has  the  alK)ve  to 
say  about  those  who  corner  and  force 
up   the   price   of   breadstuffs. 


During  the  past  summer  the  national 
grange  came  into  unusual  prominence 
by  its  hostility,  or  at  least  the  hostility 
of  its  directors,  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  The  use  of  the 
name  of  this  farmers'  organization 
against  reciprocity  had  nuich  to  do  with 
generating  agricultural  opposition  to  the 
reciprocity  pact. 

In  view  of  these  recent  facts,  and  also 
the  fact  that  Nebraska  is  reappearing  on 
the  grange  map,  there  is  special  inter- 
est in  a  contest  brewing  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  grange.  Collier's 
IVeckly  calls  attention  to  the  matter  in 
an    editorial    paragraph,    saying : 

"To  be  able  to  dominate  the  great  ag- 
ricultural alliances  is  a  tremendous  po- 
litical asset.  For  years  the  governing 
lx)dy  of  the  national  grange  has  been 
controlled  by  certain  powerful  factors, 
whose  activity  in  national  politics  is  ev- 
erywhere recognized.  Its  organization 
is  in  the  hands  of  forces  as  reactionary 
as  any  political  ring.  The  extension  of 
the  grange  has  Ix^en  deliberately  fore- 
stalled, its  influence  minimized.  As  big 
interests  have  controlled  bar  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  order  to  control 
public  sentiment  and  public  usefulness, 
so  likewise  they  have  secured  control 
of  the  national  grange  and  used  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  isolation  of 
the  farmer  compelled  him  to  trust  his 
leaders.  Without  publicity  he  cannot 
know  conditions.  The  struggle  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions  is  now  on.  The 
election  of  officers  will  take  place  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  grange  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  November  15,  next. 
Whether  the  present  officials  are  de- 
feated or  not,  a  searching  investigation 
into  grange  affairs  will  reveal  some 
startling    conditions    and    alliances. 

"The  grange  is  governed  by  a  system 
of  representation,  local  granges  being 
combined  into  state  granges  and  state 
granges  linked  together  into  a  national 
grange  under  control  of  representatives 
of  the  state  granges.  Here  and  there 
for  some  time  the  charge  has  been 
luade  that  the  national  grange  has  fal- 
len into  control  of  a  ring  which  uses 
the  prestige  of  the  organization  for 
other  than  the  purposes  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  head  of  the  national  grange 
is  ex-Governor  Batchelder  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  said  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  Senator  Gallinger.  Critics 
of  the  management  have  professed  to 
see  hinted  here  a  clue  to  the  attitude 
of  the  grange  leaders  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  group  in  control  of  the  grange 
perpetuates  its  control  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  growth  of  the  organization. 

"An  insurgent  movement  against  the 
present  control  is  billed  for  the  coming 
lueeting.  This  movement  takes  two 
directions.  One  proposal  is  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers.  The  other  is  to 
adopt  the  referendum  system  -^o  usefid 
in  repressing  oligarchy  in  labor  organi- 
zations, in  order  that  the  leaders  may 
not  assume  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  grange  without  a  count  of  noses 
to  verify  their  attitude." 

Bi.oonkn  Stock  ho|>es  that  the  insur- 
gent grangers  will  make  Xahum  sit  up 
straight  and  take  particular  notice  of 
the  trend  of  grange  matters  at  Colum- 
l)us.  We  think  thev  will.  too.  Watch 
them.  We  also  think  that  "a  new 
broom   sweeps  clean." — Fd. 
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REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
substantial  business  structure  of  the 
country  is  breaking  down  under  the 
trust  assaults  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  That  is  wrong.  What 
is  giving  way  is  a  false  superstructure 
built  up  in  years  of  political  iniquity, 
which  sought  to  roof  in  the  whole 
power  of  government  for  selfish  indi- 
vidual use.  The  main  structure  trem- 
bles  under   the   shock,   but  no   more. 

The  financial  debauch  which  beset  this 
country  from  the  election  of  1896  has 
had  no  parallel  in  modern  times.  That 
election  was  a  victory  for  sound  money, 
as  the  people  understood  it.  It  was 
the  execution  of  a  bill  of  the  country's 
sale  to  High  Finance,  as  Mr.  Hanna 
and  his  followers  understood  and  gave 
notice. 

What  price  was  paid  will  never  be 
known,  biu  the  enormity  of  the  cash 
sum   has   never  been  questioned. 

The  contimiing  payments  to  secure 
the  bargain  are  letter  known — the  $150,- 
000  of  life-insurance  money  to  the  Re- 
publican exchequer  in  1904,  the  $260,- 
000  raised  by  Harriman.  the  $100,000 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Coiupany,  the 
Frick-Tvvombly  $100,000.  the  Beef  Trust, 
Sugar  Trust,  Coal  Trust,  Steel  Trust 
and  other  contributions. 

Bought  and  paid  for — that  was  the 
accepted  position  of  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment to  the  special  interests,  and 
with  no  power  left  save  the  courts  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  title. 

How  this  private  property  in  govern- 
ment was  capitalized  into  individual 
pockets  is  written  large  in  late  history. 
The  tariff  was  first  given  another  up- 
lift, and  then,  with  the  Spanish  war  out 
of  the  way,  the  sui)pression  of  compe- 
tition to  get  the  full  private  benefit  of 
tariff  swept  through  the  country  like  a 
whirlwind.  Trusts  and  trusts  of  trusts 
rose  in  scores;  millionaires  were  made 
in  a  day ;  the  shadow  of  the  billion- 
aire appeared ;  and  captains  of  high  fi- 
nance sought  a  ratification  of  special 
bartrains    in    the    White    House    itself. 

"Thev  built  up  Zion  with  blood,  and 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity."  They  sowed 
the  wind.  Has  atiybody  supposed  the 
whirlwind  was  to  be  avoided?  It  had 
to  come :  it  is  here ;  and  the  sooner  the 
inevitable   reaping  is  over  the  better. 


A   DANGEROUS  CENSORSHIP 

The  first  order  of  the  Post-Office 
IX'partn>ent  excluding  the  Chicago  Vice 
Commission's  report  from  the  mails  was 
important  chiefly  as  a  syiuptom  of  ten- 
dencies to  oppressive  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment. The  hideous  report  was  not 
intended  for  general  circulation,  and 
might  have  gone  on  its  mission  of  good 
without  the  use  of  the  postal  service. 
In  now  finally  reversing  that  order  this 
particular  symptom  disappears,  but  the 
general  tendency  noted  remains,  as 
shown  in  the  later  Richmond  case  of 
postal    censorship   of   newspapers. 

It  is  one  thing  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  matter  which  is  clearly  unfit  or 
which  is  clearly  circulated  for  purposes 
of  fraud.  It  is  another  thing  for  the 
Post-Ofiice  Department  to  refine  its 
tastes  to  the  whims  of  this  or  that  in- 
dividual in  authority  and  carry  its  ac- 
tivities t<i  the  point  of  usurping  func- 
tions which  belong  to  local  government 
if  we  are  to  have  any  government  out- 
side of  Washington. 
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Newspapers  which  offend  the  general 
sense  of  decency  may  be  properly  in- 
(lictal)lf.  and  can  best  be  readied  on 
this  j^Tdund  through  local  law.  Hut  no 
newspaper  is  safe  even  in  all  decency 
where  the  deciding  sense  of  its  fitness 
is  confined  to  sonie  one  person  in  au- 
thority at  Washington,  lujually  danger- 
ous to  libert\-  is  the  extension  of  the 
power  o\er  the  mails  not  to  the  aid 
of  local  justice  against  fraudulent  busi- 
ness but  to  a  bureaucratic  judgment  of 
illegitimacy  in  any  business  and  its 
I'ederal   prosecution. 

Once  admitted  this  tendency  finds  no 
stopping  place  short  of  a  great  central- 
ized despotism  of  bureau  chiefs  or  of 
that  "steward  of  the  public  welfare" 
who  sits  over  them.  Only  the  other  day 
an  otiicial  of  the  postal  service  at  Wash- 
ington was  quoted  as  saying  that  ''if 
somebody  had  had  the  forethought  to 
cxjiel  'I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin'  from  the 
mails  there  might  not  have  been  any 
civil   war." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  ac- 
tivity in  postal  censorship,  and  its  end 
w<»uld  be  the  destruction  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  and  with  that  would  go 
the  freedom  of  the  people. 


MID-WINTER  SHEEP  SHOW  AT 
OMAHA. 

The  National  Mid- Winter  Sheep  show 
is  to  be  held  at  Omaha  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  association,  De- 
ceml)er  13-16.  In  point  of  attendance 
the  meeting  at  Omaha  of  those  identi- 
fied with  the  wool  growing  industry 
will  eclipse  any  meeting  held  in  the 
past.  Cash  prizes  aggregating  $4,000 
will  be  offered.  The  address  of  the  sec- 
retary is  care  of  the  Commercial  club, 
Omaha. 


Rastus  had  been  caught  red-handed. 

"Poaching  again,  Rastus."  said  the 
colonel,  gravely.  "I  am  afraid,  Rastus, 
that  you're  a  bad  egg." 

"Yassuh,  dass  what  I  is  fo"  sho".  Gun- 
nel,"  said  the  old  man.  '"rs  jest  a 
plain  bad  aig.  Gunnel." 

"So  you  admit  it.  do  you,"  demanded 
the  colonel. 

■■^'assus — I  admits  it.  Gunnel,  bccuz 
\e  know.  Gunnel,  dem  bad  aigs  nebbah 
jioaches,   suli."    said    the   old   man. 

Whereupon  the  co|om-l  let  him  off 
with  IK'  other  punishment  than  toler- 
.'ibly  swift  impact  between  the  toe  of 
his  own  boot  and  the  tails  of  I'licle 
Rastus'  frock  coat. — Harf^ri's  Weekly. 


KENDALLV 
IPAVIN  UiRI 


Time 
Has  Told 

Yiii  don't  need  to 
rxperlraeut  on  a  rotn- 
rdy  for  Hpavln.  KlnK- 
IxiiiP,  Curb,  Bpllnt, 
Capi  od  Hock. Swollen 
•Joints,  or  any  latno- 
ni'!S3  of  horse  oriiiau. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  beoa  tlio  unfalllni?  rcnii dv  for  40  years. 

Hllvcr  (rt  «k.  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8, 1900. 
Dr,  n.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoj<lnir;<  lulls,  Vt. 

I  have  ii.Hod  KcniluirB  Si>nvln  C'uro  for  the  last  15 
yeard,and  it  nrver  ha«  fnllrd  to  do  all  that  U  rlalmpd 
for  It.     Wi.uld  not  bp  wKhou)  It.  C.  A.  l>ahlnmn. 

t1  ■  bottle,  e  for  SS.  At  oil  dmpr  Ptoros.  Askior 
free  hook, '•Treatise  on  the  H>>r.--«',"  or  write  to— 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS.  VT. 
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CHINA  IN   REVOLUTION 


The  rapid  spread  of  revolution  in 
Ghina  reveals  the  presence  there  at  last 
of  a  natiijiial  feeling,  a  "solidarity"  un- 
known in  the  past.  This  is  ascrilx'd 
to  the  swift  growth  of  the  native  press, 
to  modern  education  the  reform  of  the 
army  as  a  popular  national  institution 
aiul  the  improvement  of  means  of 
transportation. 

lint  these  are  only  means  and  mes- 
sengers of  revolution ;  its  causes  are 
what  they  have  always  been  in  coun- 
tries feeling  their  way  toward  freedom: 
tyranny,  unjust  taxation,  favorites  at 
court  and  bad  government. 

The  Manchu  royal  family  is  a  carpet- 
bag dynasty,  hateful  to  the  Ghincse.  In 
the  Gabinet  formed  last  May,  Prince 
Ghing,  President  of  the  Gouncil ;  the 
Ministers  of  l-'inance.  Marine,  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  and  two  other 
members  were  royal  princes.  The  first 
Vice-President  and  the  Ministers  of 
War.  Justice  and  the  Golonies  were 
-Mauchus.  The  sec<jnd  Vice-President. 
a  moderate  Liberal,  and  four  others 
were  Ghinese — only  one-third  of  the 
whole  number. 

.Anticipating  opposition,  the  President 
and  I'irst  Vice-President  begged  to  be 
excused  from  serving.  Prince  Ghiiig 
because  of  extreme  old  age  and  total 
lack  of  "strength,  experience  or  moral 
force:"  Mr.  Xa  Tong  Iwcause  he  was 
pa-t  fifty,  "infirm,  inexperienced  and 
imprudent."  They  did  not  expect  these 
resignations  to  be  accepted  and  they 
were  not  accepted. 

In  the  name  of  eighteen  provincial 
parhaments  vigorous  protests  were  made 
against  the  illegal  appointment  of  royal 
princes  in  the  Gabinet.  Very  polite  but 
posit i\  I-  was  the  protest.  The  person 
and  family  of  His  Majesty  are  sacred. 
L'lider  the  promised  constitutional  gov- 
ernment Gabinets  must  fall  and  the 
prestige  of  royally  must  suffer  if  fallen 
.Ministers  are  princes  of  the  blood.  So 
the  reasoning  runs. 

The  Regent,  having  no  intention  of 
respecting  the  promise  of  a  constitutio- 
nal government,  rei)lied  in  the  edict  of 
July  5  that  "to  name  the  officials  is  the 
right  of  the  emperor  alone."  In  that 
of  the  jSth  he  reduced  the  powers  of 
the  provincial  assemblies  and  delivered 
the  national  "consultative  assembly" 
over  to  the  (iovernment,  which  is  to 
appoint  half  it*^  memlicrs.  It  is  an  old 
(lr\ief  rif  tyrants  to  tie  down  the  safc- 
ty-\  al\  es. 

.\'enn\\  liile  the  representatives  •  of  the 
provincial  assemblies  began  sending 
broadcast  their  declaration  of  grie\ 
aiues  against  the  illegal  rule  of  the 
princes  and  made  certain  demands, 
which    follow  : 

1.  That  the  practice  of  selling  the  con- 
trol of  Ghina  to  foreign  bondholders 
I  Morgan  among  others)   shall  cease. 

2.  .\  national  coinage  to  retire  the  in- 
nu.merable  provincial  coins. 

T,.  The  development  of  industry  with- 
out foreign  intervention,  as  by  the  pro- 
jMised    hians   on    "nationalized"   mines. 

4.  The  cessation  of  mortgaging 
(liiiia's  political  future  for  foreign-fi- 
nanced railway  lines.  To  oppose  such 
lines    is    now    a    capital    offense. 

=,.  To  stop  the  opium  trade  now. 
\\i>rld  readers  will  remember  that  Great 
liritain  has  consented  to  its  gradual 
cessation,  which  the  address  truly  says 
"satisfies  neitlier  the  Ghinese  nor  I'Jig- 
lishmen    who   are    humane." 


6.  A  more  native  and  more  vigorous 
foreign    policy. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  articles 
assails  the  foreign  capitalists — including 
those  of  free  America— who  are  help- 
ing the  Manchu  dynasty  tie  up  Ghina. 
Yet  the  leaders  of  revolt  have  their 
forces  admirably  in  hand.  They  plan 
no  physical  attacks  on  foreigners.  They 
do  not  propose  that  the  blunders  of  the 
P.oxer  campaign  shall  be  repeated  to 
justify  foreign   intervention. 


Those  who  suffer  most  from  ignor- 
ance  never  find  it  out. 

This  is  a  good  world  to  live  in,  but  it 
costs  a  lot  of  money. 

Salt  may  lose  its  savor,  but  kindness 
will  never  lose  its  power. 

'ihe  worker  has  some  joys  that  the 
shirker  ne\er  gets  a  taste  of. 

It  is  lx?tter  to  be  a  master  mechanic 
than    a   third-rate    professional    man. 

A  man  is  never  very  smart  until  he 
has  been  ground  against  other  men. 

The  time  to  live  happily  in  this  life 
is  while  you're  in  it.  Uont  put  it  off 
a  minute. 

When  men  ol>ey  the  law  as  faithfully 
as  women  follow  the  fashions,  that  will 
be  good  enough. 

Most  everybody  can  make  money  and 
once  in  a  while  you  see  a  man  smart 
enough  to  invest  it  well. 

Next  year  will  Ix"  a  leap  year,  when 
the  firls  can  look  over  the  bunch  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  they   want. 


There  is  but  one  way  to  know  if  the 
hens  are  paying — keep  a  strict  account 
of   both   the   expense  and   proceeds. 


Write  I.  II.  G.  Service  Bureau,  Ghi- 
cago,  for  a  free  Booklet  on  "Bread." 
Also  for  their  monthly  Booklet.  They 
are  free  and  worth  your  while.  A 
postal  will  do.  The  Ihireau  will 
answer  any  question  on  Farm  Matters 
of  all  kinds.  Expert  advice,  too.  Write 
them. 

FHF^E    LAND 

Another  allotment  of  very  choice  val- 
ley fruit  land.  i.s  now^  ready  for  distri- 
bution. Write  immediately  to  the 
Jantha  Plantation  Co..  liloek  1553, 
Pittsburpr.  Pa.,  for  application  blanks. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  five  acres 
be  planted  in  fruit  trees  within  five 
years.  Authorized  impiovtment  com- 
panies will  plant  the  trees  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  market  tht-  fruit  for 
the  owners  on  shares. 


LET  OS  TAN 

YOUR  mm. 

OattU'or  llDr-sn' hide,  C'iilJ.  I)'>ir.  Dt-cr, 
or  1I4I.V  kind  ol  Hkm  »  itli  oiiir  >ir  fur  011. 
Wo  nmlvO  tlicin  soil,  li;;lit,  o.lnrlfs-*. 
wind,  uiotli  and  whIit  pruof,  and  niukf 
thcin  inti>  routs  (lor  men  or  wiiin>'ii  1. 
rtilx's,  rii^rs  or  u-Iov«'H  \*  hen  f>o  orilt-n-il. 

Your  I'nr  jroods  wiilcoHt  v  ou  li'sa  luaii 
to  Imy  thfin.  and  bf  worth  innro.  It 
will  '-ortMinly  i>a.v  yon  to  look  into  It. 

o.ir  illiistrati'd  catiilotr  |fivi-s  a  \<t{  of 
Information.  Ti'lls  Imw  to  t;t!ce  ofr  and 
rare  for  hidos  :  how  \vr  pay  tlu>  fri-ivrlit 
l)otti  wa\  s  :  about  onr  inarvi-loiis  briinh 
dyi'inir  i>ro<M*SM  wbich  is  a  tr«'int'n<lous 
advantairi"  to  th»' customer,  osix-ciallv 
on  horse  hides  and  ralf  skins;  about 
tho  iroods  we  spU,  taxidt-nny.  <'t('.,  btit 
wp  nt'vt'r  send  out  this  valnable  book 
expppt  upon  ro<|H**st-  'f  yo"  want  a 
copy  si*nd  in  yonr  porropt  addrfss. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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SOME    THINGS    IN    ANIMAL 
BREEDING 

Whenever  one  begins  to  look  into  or 
investigate  the  principles  and  fundamen- 
tals underlying  the  practices  of  aliimal 
breeding  one  finds  that  it  is  an  art  of 
no  small  proportions.  That  the  least 
disconcerting  thing  is  the  fact  that  ani- 
mal breeding  as  an  art  after  all  is  com- 
paratively little  understood ;  that  is,  the 
real  principle  which  should  govern  mat- 
ing and  which  control  development  have 
proven  thus  far  unstable  in  concrete 
forms  of  expression.  Yet,  despite  this 
unfavorable  state  of  things,  we  find,  too, 
that  certain  practices  have  usually 
brought  success:  and  that  it  is  as  com- 
prehensive a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  things  that  are  known 
that  will  enable  men  to  be  more  success- 
ful in  producing  mature  animals  of 
merit. 

In  practical  l)reeding  of  farm  animals 
the  financial  side  of  the  pr(»position 
must  always  l)e  kept  in  mind,  for  prac- 
tically all  farmers  have  as  an  ultimate 
end  financial  returns  worth  the  efforts 
put  forth. 

In  this  article  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  things  a  would-be 
sticcessful  breeder  must  take  cognizance 
of.  One  of  the  first  things  is  the  choice 
of  a  breed  and  of  a  type.  The  breed 
may  determine  to  some  extent  the  type, 
but  in  luuch  larger  degree  will  the  type 
determine  the  breed.  The  type  chosen 
should  always  be  one  that  the  environ- 
ment with  which  the  breeder  is  to  work 
will  be  conducive  toward  producing  fa- 
vorably. That  is.  type  should  be  suited 
to  the  locality  and  surrounding  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  a  type  should  be 
chosen,  also  a  breed,  that  conditions 
surrounding  the  breeder  demand.  It  is 
rank  foolishness  often,  for  a  man.  just 
because  he  likes  a  certain  breed  or  a 
certain  tvpe.  to  try  to  produce  and  in- 
troduce it  successfully  in  a  community 
where  the  people  do  not  want  it  or 
where  it  is  not  adapted.  .-\  well-known 
horseman  told  us  very  recently  that  he 
had  lost  $10,000  trying  to  promote  a  cer- 
tain breed  of  draft  horses  in  southern 
Nebraska.  It  cost  him  that  amonnt  to 
learn  that  no  matter  what  merit  a  breed 
itself  may  have,  if  it  be  unadapted  tti  a 
certain  section  and  people  in  that  section 
do  not  see  its  merit*^.  it  will  not  become 
a  profitable  thing  to  handle.  If  natural 
conditions  do  not  favor  the  ty])e  or 
breed,  it  is  worse  to  undert.ike  to  con- 
tend against  these  than  against  the 
^vhims  and  follies  of  neople.  A  few  men 
have  attempted  in  times  past  to  stock 
large  ranges  in  the  western  ranch  coun- 
try with  .\ngns  cattle.  Hut  disaster  has 
overtaken  such  attemnts  when  tried  un- 
der the  old  conditions  of  the  open 
range.  The  merits  of  .\ngus  cattle  are 
tf)o  well  known  to  need  backing  or  de 
fense  here  but  these  same  merits  can 
onlv  lie  had  under  conditions  (jnite  dif- 
ferent than  those  afforded  by  the  old- 
time  ranges.  So  in  selecting  a  tvne  the 
breeder  shoidd  consider  not  onlv  his 
own  liking,  but  what  his  consumers  like. 
Also  what  his  conditions  are  adapted  to 
nroduciiu'-.  An<l  the  tvpe  and  breed  that 
is  best  adapted  in  everv  way  tf>  his  com- 
munity should  become  his  choice,  rather 


than  attempting   to  make   his  choice   fit 
the  conditions. 

To  make  such  a  selection  properly  is 
of  more  than  a  moment's  thought.  One 
must  know  something  t)f  types  and 
breeds  and  of  their  history;  what  they 
have  done  under  similar  conditions  and 
in  like  environment.  A  careful  study 
of  the  history  of  a  prospective  breed 
will  ac(|uaint  one  with  an  invaluable 
amt^unt  of  information  along  many  lines 
and  help  much  toward  a  wise  decision 
in   the   making  of  a  final  choice. 

One  other  thing  we  wish  to  say  in 
this  short  article.  More  must  wait  for 
other  articles :  Once  a  type  and  a  breed 
is,  chosen  and  then  is  found  adaptalile, 
it  should  be  stuck  to  with  untlagging 
and  unfailing  persistency.  Nowhere  is 
the  admirable  fpiality  of  stick-to-itive- 
ness  more  needful  than  in  staying  by 
your  type  of  breeding  animals.  The  life 
of  the  [iverage  man  is  altogether  too 
short  to  breed  more  than  a  few  genera- 
tions of  animals,  and  if  he  doesn't  pro- 
duce more  than  three  or  four  genera- 
tions how  can  he  be  expected  to  learn 
much  of  the  business  or  to  make  any 
advancement  over  what  he  l)egan  with? 

The  gist  of  this  short  article  is  mainly 
this:  Livestock  breeding  is  an  intricate 
and  too  little  understood  art.  Some 
fundamentals  are.  however,  at  hand.  Of 
these  some  for  first  consideration  are 
the  selection  of  a  type  and  breed  suited 
to  the  conditions  antl  environment  to 
which  it  is  to  be  subjected  ;  that  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  surroundings  and  also 
the  breed  history  will  aid  in  making  a 
wise  selection,  and  that  a  type  once 
chosen  and  pro\en  adaptable  should  be 
adhered  to  steadily,  for  perseverance  is 
a  great  factor  toward  successful  pro- 
duction.— Illlis  Rail.  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 


CONDITIONING  AILING  HOGS 

Sometimes  when  hogs  show  signs  of 
sickness  all  they  neetl  is  some  "simple 
home  remedy.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
build  a  small  pen  in  the  hog  lot.  8  by  lo 
feet  and  3  feet  high,  and  cover  it  to 
protect  from  the  rain.  In  this  pen  put 
slack  coal  and  common  salt.  1-2  bushel 
of  salt  to  5  bushels  of  coal,  mixing  it 
as  you  put  it  in.  The  hogs  will  eat  at 
this  constantly.  Keej)  a  can-ful  watch 
o\(r  them,  and  if  they  begin  coughing 
or  do  not  eat  well  remove  them  to  an- 
other pen.  When  feetling  tlii>.  mixture 
the  hogs  must  be  given  new  (|U.arters 
as  often  as  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
so  they  will  not  have  to  sleep  often  in 
the  same  bed.  hVed  these  hogs  a  warm, 
light  diet.  (live  them  no  grain,  and 
keep  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  in  the  pen 
constantly.  Do  not  let  lluni  sleep 
around  straw  stacks.  Get  a  healthy 
male  hog  unrelated  to  the  others  at 
least  once  a  year.  I'ollow  these  in- 
stmctions  and  you  will  lia\e  no  trou- 
iile  from  cholera. — W.  .1.  Kiii.u'y.  Alli- 
ens,   Texas. 


.\  different  dispensation  came.  Gorn 
went  up  10  or  15  cents  per  bushel,  and 
now  without  any  apparent  cause,  a 
slight    change   in    the    weather    makes   a 


big  variation  in  price.  The  feeder  can 
not  load  up  any  time  he  chooses,  for 
he  often  runs  a  chance  of  not  getting 
corn  at  any  i)rice  to  finish.  The  cribs 
are  usually  emi)ty  in  the  early  summer 
and  must  be  filled,  if  filled  at  all,  from 
the  crop  that  is  growing  in  the  field  and 
that  is  an  unknown  fjuantity.  Then 
when  he  Imys  stockers  in  the  early 
spring,  he  must  own  or  rent  high-priced 
pastures  and  lie  at  considerable  expense 
to  suiumer  the  cattle.  If  he  waits  until 
fall,  if  there  is  reasonably  cheap  corn, 
he  finds  that  stt^ck  cattle  have  gone  up 
.so  that  he  wonders  how  much  more  he 
is  paying  per  pound  than  he  will  get 
next  spring  for  the  finished  product. 


If  he  goes  into  the  |)ork  business,  he 
finds  things  a  little  better,  but  there,  too, 
he  has  some  misgivings  as  to  the  out- 
come. A  failure  in  the  corn  crop 
seems  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  pigs 
and  it  takes  an  astonishing  amount  of 
corn  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  100  thrifty 
shoats.  However  the  last  few  years  the 
pork  grower  has  come  out  on  top, 
though  cholera  is  always  the  skeleton 
in  the  hog  man's  closet.  A  drouth 
may  deprive  him  of  pasturage  and  stunt 
the  pigs  in  a  few  weeks.  Oil  lueal, 
shorts  and  other  condensed  feeds  have 
reached  a  price  that  makes  even  the 
experts  sit  up  and  take  notice,  but  al- 
falfa has  come  in  to  supply  the  gap  and 
the  hog  man  who  has  a  goodly  acreage 
of  alfalfa  is  fixed  to  (\o  business  in  a 
fairly  profitable  way.  Still  raising* corn 
and  hogs  is  a  strenuous  occur»ation,  for 
the  old  crop  is  hardly  off  before  the 
new  one  is  on.  In  fact  the  usual 
method  now  is  to  raise  both  fail  and 
spring  litters. 


HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

.\  \Hliinlile  Hook  on  >l«'inory  Training 
nliMfiiiiteiy  free  to  readerM  of  thiH  pub- 
llentlon. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  memory,  you 
can  have  it.  h'or  a  perfect  memory. 
like  jierfect  health,  can  1k'  acquired. 
Here  is  a  book  that  tells  you  exactly 
how    til   uet   it. 

The  Author.  Prof.  Dkkaon.  \h  Amerl- 
ea'.M  forcmo.st  authority  on  mental 
tiainltiK^.  Ili.s  book  i.«»  eh-af,  sp»'elflc 
and  inten.«<  l>  intt-restln^;.  Ht"  explains 
h«»w  you  v.iu  ♦■aslly  ami  <|ulekly  ac- 
niiiif  thii.sf  r»'t»'ntive  and  analytical 
faeiilti«'.s,  whleh  eontrll»ut«'  so  mueh  to 
all  sncial.  political  and  business  suc- 
cess. How  to  remember  faces,  names, 
studies,  eti-.,  also  develops  will,  con- 
'■♦•ntration,  sflf-confideiice.  conversa- 
tion. jHililii'  speaking.  ♦■t<".  He  offers 
.vf>u  a  valuable  oppoi'tunlty  to  Investl- 
Mate  the  benefit  of  memory  training 
for  yourself — without  assuming  any 
risk,    oldi^^ation    or   exp<nse. 

Simply  send  a  letter  oi-  postal — and 
this  book  will  eonif  forward  to  you 
at  once,  absolutely  ft  if  and  postage 
prepaid. 

I'rof.  DIckMon.   .'O  Aiiilltorlum  llltlK.. 
ChleaKo. 
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POULTRY   NOTES 

Fresh  air,  sunshine  and  exercise  are 
the  best  poultry  tonics.  But  fresh  air 
(Iocs  not  mean  drafts  in  the  houses,  nor 
does  sunshine  call  for  exposure  to  hot 
suns  during  the  summer. 

Poorly  dressed  poultry  goes  begging 
in  the  market,  while  the  supply  of  choice 
(fancy)  stock  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  In  shipping  to  market,  all 
dressed  poultry  should  be  assorted  ac- 
cording to  size  and  color,  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  returns.  Small,  poor, 
scraggy  birds,  half  dressed,  bring  prices 
in  ])r()portion. 

A  "large  roaster"  means  a  plump,  soft 
chicken  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight. 
The  l)r<)ikr  weight  in  March  is  one  and 
a  (|uartcr  pounds ;  in  April,  one  and  a 
half  pounds;  in  May  one  and  a  quar- 
ter to  two  pounds.  Old  cock  birds 
have  a  special  classification,  and  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  "large  roast- 
ing" fowls. 

The  hen  turkeys  sell  first,  and  medium 
sized  carcasses  sell  best  in  market.  The 
market  turkey  should  be  shorter  in  legs 
and  neck  than  is  ordinarily  the  case, 
and  very  full  in  the  breast.  A  compact 
l>ody,  meat  and  fat,  rather  than  a  large 
size  and  coarse  structure. 

The  proper  way  to  kill  a  turkey  is  to 
tie  its  feet  together,  hang  on  a  pole,  then 
cut  the  throat  and  allow  to  bleed  freely. 
Dry  nick,  leaving  head  and  wings  on. 
After  ])icking,  dip  in  hot  water  and  then 
in  cold.  This  will  give  the  skin  a  fresh- 
er look. 


Mules  have  been  unusually  profitable 
and  those  who  have  had  a  good  thrifty 
span  to  sell  can  almost  pay  the  rent  on 
a  quarter  section  with  the  proceeds,  in 
fact  T  believe  that  a  renter  who  has  live 
or  six  mares  and  would  breed  them  all 
can  pay  out  his  rent  bills  and  have  all 
his  other  earnings  for  expenses  and 
profit,  if  he  breeds  to  big.  well  construct- 
ed jacks.  Rig  mules  and  big  horses 
arc  the  j)rofitable  farm  stock  nowadays. 
The  automobile  has  settled  the  driving 
horse  business,  except  in  a  limited  way. 
A  driving  horse  must  be  big  enough  to 
plow  and  haul. 


Concrete  work  can  be  done  after  freez- 
ing weather  if  the  work  is  covered  ev- 
ery night  to  protect  frf>m   frost. 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Trsta  phow  whore 
these  tiholia  have 
boon  UBt'H  —  dura- 
tion of  it  fat  22  days 
— nimlif  r  of  egge, 
83;  \n  eight  of  eptrs, 
14M'J.6  ^nmmes. 


Where  Sharp  Gnta  wore  fed— test  22  dav.s— numlior 
of  'KRs,  6;  wciKht  of  egr''.  2.')7.6  jframrfios.  lliin  in 
convincing  argument  wlv  ovrry  poultry  hou.so  or 
yard  sliould  have  thinn.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  da  v.  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
brepK  in  snipmcnt. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
arts  as  a  srrit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
CataloKne  to 

LOUim    amKBB,       BALTimotfK.    MO. 


STRAW  BELONGS  TO  THE  FARM 
NOT  THE  FARMER 

A  German  farmer  of  my  acciuain- 
t;uK-e  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
I;;i(l  never  sold  a  load  of  hay  or  straw 
from  his  farm  in  all  his  life.  "Often." 
said  he,  "1  have  had  more  than  I  needed 
hut  I  have  held  it  over,  even  when  the 
price  was  high  and  I  needed  the  money. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  hay  and 
straw  didn't  belong  to  me,  but  to  the 
farm."  Under  the  renting  customs  nt 
many  British  aiul  other  Juiropean  lo- 
calities the  tenant  agrees  that  wheii- 
e\er  he  hauls  hay  or  straw  to  market 
he  will  haul  hack  fo  the  farm  an  e(|ual 
<H'.antity  of  manure,  his  custom  is  based 
on  the  highest  wisdom.  The  Cierman 
farmer  was  right — that  hay  and  straw 
di.n't  belong  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the 
farm.  And  whenever  hay  or  straw,  or 
any  of  the  vegetable  substances  which 
are  made  into  manure  are  taken  to  tin 
city,  they  shouhl  be  considered  as  lent 
not  sold. — Herbert 
rami  and  Fireside 
tiiiiia!  Conservation 
City. 

Cut  this  out  and  i)aste  it  in  your  hat. 
It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  follow  the 
suggestions    of    I'.ditor    Quick. 


Qiiieh,     editor     of 

in   sf^eeeli   at   Sa- 

Con^rcss,    Kansas 


CLEANING    THE     WINTER     QUAR- 

TERS 

Any  one  who  has  ever  cleaned  up 
and  i)repare<l  poultry  cpiarters  for  win- 
ter, will,  1  think,  heartily  agree  that  it 
is  no  snap.  The  continued  rainy  weather 
caused  the  lice  and  mites  to  multiply 
in  an  alarming  matmer.  It  is  always 
so  when  the  groimd  is  too  damp  for 
the  chickens  to  wallow  in  the  dust.  In 
our  general  clean  up  last  week  we  re- 
moved the  perches  and  scruhhod  thiiii 
with  a  solution  of  stock  dii>  and  kero- 
sene. The  interior  was  s]iraye(l  as  was 
every  coop ;  the  latter  all  put  away  for 
future    use.  Before    the    walls    and 

perches  become  dry  air  slaked  lime  is 
liberally  scattered  over  all.  It  sticks 
and   isn't  a   bit   comfortable   for   insects. 


PRODUCING   MORE   VALUABLE 

HENS 

The  average  hen  instead  of  produc- 
ing 150  to  200  eggs  per  year  produces 
'•nlv  (yq  egcrs ;  atul  instead  of  weighing 
>-e\en  to  nine  pounds  the  hen  goes  to 
ni.'irkit  at  four  to  (wq  pounds.  Right 
nuthods  .and  right  breedinir  will  i)ro- 
<luce  the  200-eirg  hen  and  the  o-p(tund 
hen.  .And  if  this  could  be  accomplished 
next  year  it  would  more  than  double 
the  proceeds  of  the  poultry  crop.  The 
thing  that  makes  most  for  progress  is 
ritrht  breeding  and  strong  ancestry. 
Many  of  the  foremost  hiii  dcrs  are 
now  tracing  ami  rep<~>rting  the  sire  and 
flam  of  each  fowl  profluccd.  using  trap 
nrxt--  t'l  identify  the  eegs  l:iid  hy  e.ich 
hen.  Each  breeding  l)ird  is  known  by 
name  and  nutnl>er  placed  upon  a  leg 
l>and. 


WINTER  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  DOG 

If  the  dog  kennel  is  to  be  warm  in 
winter  it  should  he  just  large  enough 
for  the  dog  to  move  aronnd  in  and 
stretch  out  as  much  as  he  likes.  Small 
kennels  make  the  dogs  dull  and  dizzy. 
Line  the  inside  with  gunnysacks  and 
rags  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Then  fill 
the  kennel  half  full  of  dry  straw  or  hay. 
A  piece  of  old  carpet  tacked  over  the 
opening  will  keep  out  the  wind  and 
snow  and  still  allow  the  dog  to  go  in 
and  out. — JosefJi  I'.  Beran,  I'erdii^ris, 
Neb. 


WASHINGTON    WAKES   UP 


Postal   System   to  be   Investigated 

Washington — The  Senate  has  passed 
the  Bourne  resolution  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
United  States  and  to  determine  what 
changes  are  necessary,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  possible  establisjiment  of 
a   parcels   post. 

Yes,  at  last  Congress  is  to  investigate 
the  express  thievery  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  indifferent  law-makers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  l^se 
these  Parcels  Post  boosters  by  cutting 
them  out  and  f^astin^  them  on  to  every 
piece  of  mail  matter  you  send  out. 
Send  one  to  your  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  occasionally. 
Next  month  the  Bukjded  Stock  F.\rmer 
will  bring  you  a  fresh  supply.  Let  them 
know  where  vou  stand. 


WAINTKIJ— A    I»AU€*KI.S    POST. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  tlie 
widest  opportunities  for  gettinp  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imjierative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock    Farmer   Progress  League. 


WA:^TKI>— A     I>AII(  l<:i.S     l'(»ST. 

Immediate  Needs — General  domestic  par- 
cels post  8  cents  a  jiound  up  to  11  |)ounds. 
A  cheap  local  parcels  post'  on  rural  routes. 
Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League. 


>vA\TKn— .V  ivviK  i<:ls  post. 

To  insure  the  lowest  cost  of  living,  the 
widest  opportunities  for  getting  a  living, 
an  extended,  efficient,  and  cheap  postal 
service    is    an    imperative    necessity. 

Blooded  Stock  Farmer  Progress  League  . 
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SUMMING  UP 

Now  is  the  time,  and  not  before  they 
are  hatched,  w'hen  most  people  are 
counting  their  chickens  to  see  how  many 
really  were  raised  the  sunmier  of  1911. 
You  will  hear  persons  speaking  of  their 
good  or  poor  luck.  One  man,  a  hot 
night,  left,  as  he  thcju.ght  mercifully. 
even  the  screen  doors  of  poidtry  house 
and  coops  open,  so  birds  might  go  out- 
side very  early.  But  that  early  morn 
a  fox  came  and  destroyed  many  chick- 
ens. There  was  some  chance  for  luck 
about  that.  Likewise  there  is  in  un- 
heralded, swift  showers.  Yet  poor  luck 
is  generally  a  synonym  for  inattention, 
and  good  luck  is  merely  persistence. 

One  beghmer.  giving  his  incubator  ex- 
perience, did  not  dare  weed  out  anv 
eggs,  thev  all  looked  so  "funny"  when 
tested.  Kggs  in  which  germs  have  died 
present  so  many  different  ajjpearances 
jiefore  the  tester  that  the  surest  way  to 
learn  varieties  is  to  break  and  study 
several  of  them. 

If  your  sitters  were  flighty,  pcrliaf)s 
they  were  made  nervous  by  mites  and 
lice.  Clucks,  if  abused,  starxed.  or 
frightened,  when  one  is  trying  to  break 
them  up  may  l)ecf>me  permanently  sus- 
picious and  uneasy,  nor  ever  sit  well 
when   desired  to  do  it. 

Where  chicks  died  y(»ung,  perhaps 
mother  biddy  was  never  dusted  with  in- 
sect powder,  or  the  same  obi  nest-boxes 
and  coops  were  used  without  cleaning. 
The  hot  suds  of  Mondays,  with  wood 
ashes  added,  makes  a  good  wash  for 
coo]>s.  See  it  is  used  early  enough  to 
dry  before  night. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  (»f  anim.al  in- 
dustry believes  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  dry  and  wet  feed- 
ing. No  doidft  he  sees  a  difference  in 
feeders.  He  advises  the  begiimer  to 
adopt  the  most  convenient  method,  and 
follow  till  he  has  good  reason  ff)r 
changing.  l>eginners  are  usu;illy  more 
successful  with  dry  grain  feeds  merely 
because  they  do  not  M>  easily  iK'come 
mixed   with   dro|)i)ijigs  or  soured. 

One  bu.sy  man  reports  raising  a  flock 
on  dry  wheat  and  barley  and  fresh 
mustard  tops.  1  ha\e  used  many  of 
the  common  herbs,  for  both  adult  fowls 
and  chicks,  catnij).  dock,  plaintain.  spe.ir- 
mint.  and,  best  of  all,  mustard.  I  gen- 
erally chop  the  herbs  and  mix  in  a  lit- 
tle pudding.  It  is  a  fine  "appetizer" 
when  grass  gets  dry  in   fall. 

Dead  animals  lying  al>out  and  their 
maggots  eaten,  may  cause  liml)erneck  in 
fowls  partaking.  Pills  of  two  parts 
lard  to  one  of  turpentine,  thickened  by 
dour,  may  possibly  cure.  tli(»ugh  pre- 
vention  is   better. 

Soured  food  and  .stale,  dirty  water 
cause  diarrhfieas.  hVesh  wood  char- 
coal or  parched  corn  i'^  a  good  remedy 
in  addition  to  cleanlinos. 

It  means  work  to  scrid>  dishes  and 
renew  water  supf)ly.  Tt  takt"^  idamiing 
not  to  waste  food.  But  if  genuine 
choliT.i  conu's  ;dong  t<»  neuK'cted  fnwls. 
they  will  be  "swatted"  twice  as  bad  as 
a  rightly  managed  llock.  Real  chfdera 
is  a  rare  germ  disease,  contagious,  car- 
ried on  boots,  feet,  wagon  wheels,  etc. 
Tfs  symptoms  are  great  thirst  and 
weakness.  The  head  turns  very  pale  or 
dark.  There  is  a  ])rnfuse  discharge 
fiom  the  bowels.  The  crof)  fills  with 
wind  and  slime.  The  temperature  is 
high,  the  eyes  closed  and  breathing 
hard.  Kill  and  burn  or  deeply  bury  the 
first  taken.  luptal  parts  rosin,  alum, 
sulphur  and  red  pepper,  one  tablespoon 


of  the  mixture  to  pudding  enough  for 
forty  fowls  is  a  good  general  remedy 
for  the  wdiole  tlock.  Little  cubes  of 
salt  pork,  one-fourth  inch  s(|uare,  will 
generally  be  eaten;  if  not  relished  may 
lie  forced  down  as  a  laxative  pill,  one  or 
two  to  a  sick  fowd.  Bread  and  milk, 
made  with  scalded  milk,  and  slightly 
peppi'red,  is  best  food,  being  both  food 
and  drink.  Baking  soda  will  render 
drinking  water  purer  and  safer.  Scat- 
ter air-slaked  lime  freely  on  premises. 
(;i\e   extra    \entilation. 

Cockerels  will  be  better  finished  for 
market  by  ^hnttin;^  them  up  and  feed- 
ing specially  for  a  week  on  crushed 
corn  and  skinuned  nn'lk.  all  ihey  can 
eat  lip  clean,  also  plenty  of  urit.  Oat 
chop,  instead  of  corn,  ni;d\(--  a  whiter 
Hesh. 

To  make  pullets  mature  properly  for 
winter  layers,  they  should  have  plenty 
of  range  for  exercise.  Tluv  thus  se- 
cure natural  foods  and  buihl  large, 
strong  frrnnes.  They  need  sliadi'.  dust- 
ing material,  plenty  of  grit  and  fresh 
water,  during  the  growing  period.  Such 
things  bring  about  a  healthy,  normal  de- 
velopment into  good  layers.  They 
should  be  kept  growing  all  the  time, 
but  not  given  too  much  corn  or  other 
fattening  foods.  Wheat  is  the  best 
single  grain.  Sie  that  the  hen  houses 
are  repaired  .and  co/.v  before  the  cold 
"nips."  If  vour  number  is  short.  w\-itch 
the  sales  of  i)eo])le  moving.  Or  watch 
your  butcher's  jjurchases.  'I'here  will 
l)e  many  undesirable  lots,  btU  now  and 
then  some  good  pullets  from  over- 
crowded yards.  It  is  safest  to  raise. 
Then  you  know  "where  you  are  at." 

There  shouhl  l)e  thorough  cleanings 
in  the  fall,  considering  the  approach  of 
the  lojig  shiU-in  winter.— /■"(//;/;,  Stock 
and    Home. 

fBi.(M)i)Ei)  St(k  K  thinks  Farm.  Stock' 
and  Home  of  Minneapolis  is  one  of  the 
ln'St  all  arouufl  farm  i)apers  in  the 
I'nited   State's, — ICu.l 


GETTING   EGGS   IN   WINTER 
Here's   the   Secret 

If  you  want  winter  ^'y^s^"^  the  chicles 
.should  be  hatched  oiU  the  last  of  March. 
Then  they  will  begin  laying  before  cold 
weather.  I  lave  a  gootj  bui'dinj  with- 
out drafts  but  with  plenty  of  fit  sh  air. 
I  prefer  a  building  boarded  tip  on 
three  sjdes.  the  .south  -ide  being  cover- 
ed only  with  wire  netting.  In  bad 
weather  drop  a  curtain  down  ..\er  the 
nt  tting.  Build  a  ti.ght  bo;ir<i  tloor  a 
little  above  the  groun«l  ^i>  rat-  will  not 
intcrfe'"e.  or  a  good  cla\  il>Mir.  anrl 
scatter  over  it  .a  litter  of  hay  and  chaff. 
I'Ved  all  grain  in  this  litter,  I  f)refer 
the  grain  cracked.  .Shrt  tided  t'orn  fod- 
('er  makes  a  good  substitnte  f"r  chaff. 
I'Ved  sparingly  in  the  morning,  but 
about  one  o'clock  gi\e  a  uood  \i:<,{\  of 
e(|ual  parts  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  .and 
buckwheat.  Cabbage  m.ikt.s  a  cheap 
green  food  and  is  nuich  relished.  Hang 
on 'wires  so  thev  will  ba\e  t"  work  to 
get  it.  (live  the  fowls  a  ^.mtl  pit  so 
they  can  take  a  dust  bath.  :nid  keep  on 
hand  a  sup|)Iy  of  ovster  sin  Ik.  I'ced 
green  cut  boiu'  ;ind  a  little  lime  oc- 
casionallv. 


FRANKNESS     BETWEEN     FRIENDS 

Says  Henry  Smith  to  me  one  day: 
yl  got  a  t\wv  short  words  to  say, 
'fhe  which,   I  want  it  understood, 
I'm  tellin'  you  for  your  own  good. 
An'  so  I'll  say.  most  free  an*  frank. 
The  way  you  act  is  something  rank ! 
Vou   drink    too   much,   ytju   smoke,   you 

chew, 
Vou   swear  like   connnon    sailors  do, 
Vou  gamble,  too,  aif  lead  a  life 
Most  aggra\atin'  to  your  wife; 
An'  folks  is  sayin'  all  the  time 
The  w^'iy  you  carry  on's  a  crime ! 
Why  don't  you  stranghten  up?     I  would. 
I'm   telliif   yuu   for  your  own   good." 

.Says  I  to  Mr.  Henrv  Smith  : 
"Since  we  are  just  like  kin  an'  kith. 
An'  since  you   told  me   where   I   fail 
;\n'    why    I    oughta  be  in  jail, 
I'll   speak  a   little   word   or  two, 
I*'xi)lainiif   what  is  wrong  with  you; 
The  hull   of  which,  it's  understood  , 
I'm   tellin'  you   for  your  own   good. 

"I'irst,    then,"    I    says,    "you're    such    a 

cheat, 
\'ou    swindle  every  one   you   meet; 
Vou  chant  yoin-  anthems  in   the  church 
An'    leave    your   neighbor    in    the    lurch; 
Vou   seize   an'  grab  by   force   an'   fraud 
An'  call  it  all  the  'will  uv  God.' 
In   short,   to   say  it  brief   an'   quit, 
Vou're    miser,   crook   an'   hyi>ocrite. 
\'ou'd   rob  a  baby  if  you  could — 
I'm   tellin'  you   for  your  own   good." 

Bu't   Henry   Smith   was  very  queer; 
He  hit  me  just  behind  the  ear. 
"Of  course,"  he  says,  "it's  understood 
I'm  sluggin'  you  for  your  own  good." 

h'ive  copi)ers   come   up  in   their  cart 
.\n*    pried   us   old-time   friends   apart; 
They  tot)k   their   sticks   uv   loaded   wood 
An'  clubbed  us  hard  for  our  own  good. 

In   cntirt   the  Judge   says :   "Gentlemen, 
Don't  try  to  l>e  so  frank  again; 
Be  chary  of  the  words  you  speak. 
Lest  you  be  swatted  on  the  cheek, 
i    line  you  ten — it's  understftod 
I'm  «loing  it   for  your  own  good." 

The  moral   is.  don't  be  too   frank; 

It    gets    you   nuthin'   at   the   bank. 

Just    keep   your    thoughts    beneath    your 

hood — 
I'm  tillin'  you  for  your  own  good. 

— Berton   Braley. 


IF  THE  HEN  HOUSE  ROOF  LEAKS 

We  moved  onto  a  new  place  where 
the  hen  house,  with  an  old  tar  paper 
roof,  leaked  like  a  sie\e  I  took  my 
table  oilcloth  and  put  it  tMi.  fir.st  taking 
.all  n.iils  and  tacks  out  of  the  roof.  I 
lapped  the  edges  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof  and  fastened  with  lath  and  nails. 
Then  I  laid  two  thin  battens  over  it  and 
nailed  at  each  end.  It  lasted  longer 
than  tar  paper  antl  wonid  have  lasted 
twice  as  long  if  a  good  thick  coat  of 
newspapers  or  an  old  (piilt  had  been 
put  imder  it.  — .U/.v.  J.  //'.  Lund,  Sul- 
f^hur  Sf^riu'^s.   .  Irk. 


If  your  (lock  is  healthy  don't  dt)pe 
them  for  some  expected  trouble  in  the 
future.  It  is  better  to  leave  well 
enoui-h  alone. 


Tn^ti  at!  of  being  an  expense  a  bone 
ciitter  saxes  a  good  deal  on  the  feed 
bill  and  a  few  tlollars  will  buy  one.  In 
fall  and  winter  green  cut  hotie  takes 
the  place  of  insect  food  and  insures 
winter  eggs. 
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Page  Ten 

THE  ISOLATED  BREEDER 

The    young    breeder    of    dairy    eattle 
like  the  young  professional  man  or  the 
young  nuTchant  must  establish  for  him- 
self   a    reputation    l)efore    he    can    enjoy 
ins  success  to  the  fullest  measure.    Only 
in   exceptional    cases    is    it    possible    f()r 
one    to    si)ring   at    once    into    the    public 
eye  and  attract  the  attention  of  all  com- 
ers by   some   si)ectacnlar   feature   t)r   in- 
dividual.      The    man    whose    success    is 
more   lasting   is  the   man   who  enjoys  a 
steady,    continual    growth    in    his    work. 
There    will    <'f   course   be    accidents    and 
back    sets   that    can   not    fail    tn    be    dis- 
couraging but  at  the  same  time  the  suc- 
cess that  will  linally  be  enjoyed  will  de- 
pend   upon    keeping    everlastingly    at    it 
with    a    fixed   aim    in    \  icw.       1  lie   young 
breeder  in  many  instances  will  be  a  pio- 
neer;  that   is.   he   will    be   isolated    from 
others  similarly  iiUerested  and  as  a  na- 
tural result  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to   light    his    liattles    unaided    and    alone. 
The  breeder  who  is  located  in  the  com- 
munities where  there  are  others  follow- 
ing the  same  line  of  work  will  have  an 
opportunity    to    get    advice    and   encour- 
agement  and   he   will   also   lind   that  his 
market  is  stimulated  by  the  buyers  that 
are    Itroiight    to    the   counnunity    by    the 
older  established  breeders.     The  isolated 
breeder  nnist  depend  in  many  instances 
upon   mail    orders,   for   it   is   difficult   to 
get  the  prospective  buyer  to  go  out   of 
the   beaten   route   of   travel   to  hunt   for 
stock.     Some  of  the   linest  trade  that   is 
brought     into     any     comnnmity     comes 
through  co-operative  buying  and  selling; 
that   is.   the   best   deals   are   often   niade 
where    more    than    one    breeder    is    in- 
terested.    A  man  will  go  to  a  counnun- 
ity where  he  can   pick  up   irom  one  to 
a    carlr>ad   of   cattle    more    (juickly   than 
he  will  hunt  out  an  isolated  breeder  who 
has  at  best   only   a   few   individuals   for 
sale.       in    the    comnnmity    of    1)reeders 
there   will   be   a  better   field    for  one  to 
select   from  and  the  cost  of  the  animals 
will    Ik?    reduced    because    the    traveling 
and  freight  expenses  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum.    Also  the  loading  and  other  inci- 
dentals   that    are    known    oidy    to    th<ise 
who  have  had  actual  experience  in  this 
work  will  be  less  exi)ensive.    Tt  naturally 
follows  then  that  if  one  is  not  fortunate- 
ly situated  he  should  undertake  to  stim- 
ulate an  interest  in  his  particular  breed 
of  cattle  by  judicious  use  of  his  bull  in 
the   neighbors'   herds.      An    interest  can 
l>e    awakened    among    the    other    good 
dairymen   who  are  in   the   same   vicinity 
better   through    ati    illustration    of   what 
the    real    flairy    breeds    will    do    l)y    the 
mor.thlv  milk  check.     As  soon  as  :i  man 
finds    that    his    neighbor    is    drawing    a 
larger  i)ay  for  the  work  that   heiloes  in 
feeding,    caring    for     an<l     milking     his 
cows,    he    will    begin    to   investigate    for 
the  purpose  of   fmding  the  reason  why. 
If  a  man  can  be  shown  that  the  answer 
is  better  dairy  cattle  it  will  not  take  him 
lf)ng  to  build  up  a  grand  herd,  and  this 
is   almost    invariably    the    stepping   stone 
tbnt  Kads  directly  to  the  i)ure  bred  herd. 
When  two  or  three  men  undertake  work 
of  this  kind   it   doesn't  take  long  to  es- 
tablish   a    real    comnnmity. 

The  isolated  breeder  who  is  success- 
ful has  the  entire  market  to  himself 
but  it  is  a  questionable  advantage,  for 
it  is  a  time  honored  saying  that  conii)e 
tition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  as  soon  as 
anv  individual  or  organization  secures 
a  monopoly,  the  chances  are  that  their 
market   may  be  neglected  and  sales  are 
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naturally  more  difficult.  The  young 
breeder  is  always  the  target  for  criti- 
usm  and  the  laughter  of  his  neighbors 
.iii.l  he  deserves  credit  and  encourage- 
in  rt.  luerything  that  can  be  done 
>1  ould  be  brought  about  to  stinndate  his 
interest  and  keep  him  awake  to  the  pos- 
-iiiilities  of  his  business.  lie  should 
keep  constantly  before  him  the  success 
ilrt  has  been  made  by  others  who  have 
strr;gled  along  against  the  same  dis- 
;..!■,  antages.  although  discouragements 
p  "v  come,  let  him  try  to  realize  that 
t!  cy  can  be  made  the  stepping  stones 
to  srccess.  If  these  young  men  who  are 
now  in  the  breeding  business  will  use 
siirtd  common  judgment  and  stick  to 
their  |)ropositi()n,  keeping  ever  before 
'hem  the  possibilities  which  the  business 
holds  out  rather  than  dwelling  upon  the 
ol  v-iac'es  that  seem  to  obscure  the  way 
there  is  little  question  but  what  success 
^'  i'l  eventually  crown  their  efforts. — 
KiuilniU's  Dairy  Fanner. 


SIX   GOOD   DAIRY   RATIONS 

Some  good  dairy  rations  for  fall  and 
winter  feeding.  suital)le  to  cows  giving 
about  3  or  4  gallons  of  milk  daily  are 
here   given  : 

I— Clover  hay  20  lbs.;  corn  meal  s 
to  6  lbs. ;  bran  or  oats  3  to  5  lbs. 

2— Alfalfa  or  cowpea  hay  15  to  20 
lbs.;   corn   meal  8  to    12  ll)s. 

3— Clover  hay  20  lbs.;  corn  and  cob 
meal  6  to  9  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal  2  lbs. 

4— Corn  silage  10  lbs.;  clover  hay  12 
lbs. ;  corn   meal  5  lbs. ;  bran  4  lbs. 

5— Alfalfa  or"  cowpea  hay  10  lbs.; 
corn  fodder  10  lbs. ;  corn  meal  7  to  9 
lbs. ;  bran  2  lbs. 

6— Corn  silage  20  lbs.;  alfalfa  or  cow- 
pea hav  15  lbs.;  corn  meal  8  to  10  lbs. 
—H.  E.  hlcXatt.  Missouri  lix/^crimcnt 
Station,  Columbia,  Mo. 


THE  BUSY  MAN'S  CREED 

1  believe  in  the  stuff  I  am  handing 
out;  in  the  firm  I  am  working  for;  and 
in  my  ability  to  get  results.  I  believe 
tlat  honest  stuff  can  be  passed  out  to 
1  Oldest  men  by  honest  methods.  I  be- 
lieve in  working,  not  weeping;  in  boost- 
ii'V.  not  knocking;  and  in  the  pleasure 
of  my  job.  I  believe  that  a  man  gets 
what  he  goes  after;  that  one  deed  done 
today    is    worth    two    deeds    tomorrow; 

nd  that  no  man  is  down  .and  out  until 
be  has  lost  faith  in  himself.  T  believe 
Ml  today  and  the  work  I  am  doing;  in 
toll'  )rrow  and  the  work  T  hope  to  do; 
.Mfl  in  the  sure  reward  which  the  fu- 
t  '\'  holds.  I  believe  in  courtesy,  in 
kindness,  in  generosity,  in  good  cheer. 
''1   fieiidship  and  in  honest  comi)etition. 

I  I  elieve  there  is  something  doing, 
-orrwherc,  for  every  man  ready  to  do 
xi      fUhcrt    Ihihhard. 

Vru  are  right.  I'>a  Elbertus;  but  if 
\o'i  would  send  the  Philistine  with  a 
doid>!e-page  center  knock  regarding  the 
a'b  e"tising.  a  la  CJardiner  style,  at  the 
writer's  suggestion,  it  would  count  dou- 
b.le,    I    believe. 


RELIEVING    A    CHOKING    ANIMAL 

To  relieve  an  animal  that  is  choking 
with  an  apple  or  potato  take  enough 
finecut  chewing  tobacco  to  make  a  ball 
the  size  of  a  hen's  q^^?,  and  dampen  it 
with  molasses  to  make  it  stick  together. 
Raise  the  animal's  head,  pull  out  the 
tongue  and  crowd  the  ball  as  far  as 
possible  down  its  throat.  Tn  fifteen 
mitmtcs  the  animal  will  lie  sick  and 
vomiting.  The  tobacco  will  cause  the 
nmscles  to  relax,  and  the  work  will  be 
done. 


Tt  is  said  that  one  of  David  B,  Hill's 
first  lawsuits  was  a  non-jury  case  in 
which  the  opposing  counsel  was  one 
of  the  best  attornevs  in  New  York 
state.  Tlill  gave  a  speecii  which  lasted 
about  three  hours.  It  was  such  a 
speech  as  might  l>e  expected  from  a 
young  lawyer,  and  it  v»as  very  tryi"R 
to  the  court.  After  he  had  finished 
his  opponent  arose  and  said:  "May  it 
please  the  court.  I  intend  to  follow 
the  example  of  my  young  friend,  and 
submit  the  case  without  argument." 
Hill   lost  the  case. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DAIRY 
PRICES 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  prices 
for  dairy  products  will  reach  those  of 
two  years  ago  there  is  every  chance  of 
a  much  better  market  than  that  of  the 
last  year.  The  accumulated  stocks  of 
butter  are  much  smaller  owing  to  the 
dry  sunnner  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  higher-priced  feed  than  one  year 
ago.  While  this  does  not  mean  greater 
net  profits  to  the  man  who  has  his  feed 
to  buy,  it  does  mean  that  the  man  who 
raises  his  own — and  most  dairymen  do 
this — ^will  get  much  more  out  of  it  than 
he  did  last  year. 


FALL    HOG    MARKET    MANIPULA- 
TION 

Every  fall  as  soon  as  the  calendar 
marks  the  date  of  September  15  the 
packers  get  after  the  lu)g  market  as 
hard  as  they  can.  They  will  do  any- 
tl  ing  rather  than  go  into  the  winter 
with  hog  prices  high,  and  this  is  be- 
cnning  so  well  known  that  the  bulk  of 
the  hogs  are  no  longer  sold  in  fall  or 
early  winter  for  it  is  then  that  prices 
are  lowest.  October,  Novemlu^r  and 
December  are  getting  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  months  of  the  whole 
year  in  which  to  sell  hogs  and  lately 
many  hog  men  have  held  back,  not  car- 
ing to  push  the  hogs  so  that  they  will 
come  on  the  market  before  February  i. 
P>v  putting  down  the  price  at  this  time 
of  the  vear  the  packers  are  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  for  just 
now  is  the  breeding  season.  If  there 
is  anything  that  will  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  the  coming  year  it  is  to  have 
low  prices  at  the  time  the  sows  are 
being  bred. 


TO  FEED  OR  NOT  TO  FEED? 

"Shall  T  pay  $5.50  for  my  feeders, 
run  the  risk  of  60  cent  corn  or  shall  T 
stav  out  of  the  game  this  winter?"  is 
what  the  bulk  of  cattle  feeders  are  ask- 
ing themselves  just  now.  Could  they 
see  the  market  report  for  next  spring 
thev  could  better  answer  the  question. 
Should  the  present  market  hold  and 
$r).5o  to  $7  l)e  paid  for  fat  steers  next 
soring  there  would  be  a  chance  of  some 
profit,  but  as  things  look  now  the  feed- 
er is  taking  a  risk.  It  is  said,  "once  a 
cattle  feeder  always  a  cattle  feeder."  and 
we  presume  that  will  hold  good  enough 
to  insure  the  usual  supply  of  fat  cattle 
for  the  ne.xt  season.  Tliere  are  hogs 
to  Ik'  had  to  bdlow  cattle  this  witUer. 
which  was  not  the  case  a  year  ago.  ami 
that   will  hel])  some. 


THE  HOG   AS   A   SOIL   RESTORER 

It  is  usually  thought  to  be  a  bad 
thing  to  sell  grain  oflf  the  farm  and 
the  man  who  feeds  all  the  gram  he 
raises  is  praised  as  one  who  is  keeping 
up  his  farm.  F»ut  wdien  this  grain  is 
fed  to  hojis  in  a  dry  lot  is  it  true  that 
much  go<Kl  results  to  the  soil.-'  We 
can  not  see  where  any  fertility  gets 
back  to  the  fields  from  which  the  grain 
was  taken.  Hut  should  the  grain  be 
fed   to   hogs   that   have   the   run   of   the 


fields  the  soil  is  being  kept  up  if  not 
actually  increased  in  fertility.  We  may 
say  that  we  can  not  get  something  for 
nothing  but  it  is  a  fact  that  corn  may 
be  raised  year  after  year  on  a  field  and 
if  that  corn  is  "hogged  down"  or  fed 
where  it  grew  the  soil  will  gain  in  fer- 
tility and  will  produce  larger  crops  at 
the  end  of  a  scries  of  years  than  at  the 
beginning.  To  keep  up  the  soil  on  the 
farm  where  the  most  of  the  grain  is 
fed  to  hogs  it  is  necessary  that  the  fields 
be  fenced  hog  tight  and  that  the  hogs 
have  the  run  of  them  whenever  i)ossible. 


BACHELOR'S    NICKEL    WAS    WELL 
INVESTED 

"Excuse  me.  mi.ster."  said  a  boy  of 
about  fifteen  years  to  a  man  at  a  Yonk- 
ers  street  corner,  "but  I've  lost  my 
money  and  I  can't  buy  my  papers.  If  I 
had  a  nickel  I  could  get  a  start  and 
make   fifty  cents  before  bedtime." 

Although  the  boy's  clothing  was  soiled 
and  tattered,  his  bright  eyes  and  regular 
features  made  a  good  impression  on  the 
observant  middle  aged  bachelor.  But  he 
was   sceptical. 

"If  I  give  you  a  nickel."  said  he. 
"you'd  oidy  spend  it.  probably  in  a  fool- 
is'h    way.  I've    had    experience    with 

bovs." 

"I'd  spend  it.  all  right,  mister,  but  the 
moncv  would  tro   for  papers." 

The  man  gave  the  boy  a  nickel. 

"Now,  I'm  only  lending  vou  \'\\q 
cents,"  was  his  warning  as  the  boy  hur- 
ried awav.  ^ 

"All  right,  boss,"  cried  the  boy.  Ill 
give  it  back  to  you  to-morrow  on  this 
corner  at  six  o'clock." 

"I'll   be    here."    said   the   man. 

So  thev  separated.  Both  kei)t  their 
promises.'  The  nickel  was  returned. 
That  was  nine  years  ago.  Now  the  boy 
is  a  married  man  of  twenty- four  and 
he  has  a  good  ixtsition  in  Vonkers. 
Their  conditions  are  reversed.  Owing 
to  illness  and  injury  the  bachelor  has 
been  out  of  employment  for  six  months. 
Long  ago  his  savings  were  exhausted. 
Long  ago  he  would  have  been  m  want 
if  a  friend  had  not  found  where  he 
lived.  This  friend  also  ftmn.l  that  the 
bachelor  was  in  debt  and  had  no  re- 
^urces.  He  paid  the  debts  and  pro- 
vided medical  assistance.  More  than 
that,  he  paid  the  bachelor's  b«»anl  for 
fifteen  consecutive  weeks  and  he  has 
not  stopped  vet. 

"What  are  you  doing  that  i..r?"  his 
wife   iiKpiired. 

"Reasf)n  enough."  he  rei)lii'l.  "When 
1  was  a  newsboy  that  man  b  1ih-'1  me 
when  I  was  broke.  Now.  if  luccssary, 
I'll   uo  broke  for  him." 

The    friend    was   the    fornur   mw-boy. 


The  husband  arrive<l  lioinr  niucli  later 
than  usual  "from  the  <»ffice."  He  took 
oflF  his  lHM,t-  and  stole  i;-to  the  bed 
room;  but.  vain  nrecantion  b.s  wife  be- 
gan to  stir.  Quickly  the  panic  stricken 
man  went  to  the  cradk'  of  bis  first  born 
and  began  to  rock  it  viuorouslv.  "What 
are  vou  doing  there  Roln-rt :-'  tjueried 
liis  wife.  "I've  i)eeii  sitting  here  for 
ne;:rl\  two  hours  {v\\u:\  to  liii  tb's  babv 
:isUei)."  he  growled.  "Why.  Robert. 
I've  got  him  here  in  bed  with  nie."'  said 
the    spouse. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  SILO  POINTERS 

It  will  be  found  nmch  l>ettcr  to  have 
two  smaller  silos  than  to  have  one  large 
one,  as  a  certain  depth  of  silage  must 
be  fed  each  day  or  sjjoiled  silage  will 
result.  For  the  average  dairyman  a 
silo  12  feet  across  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  one  16  to  i<S  feet  unless  a 
very  large  number  of  cows  are  being 
fed.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  not  to  rush 
the  filling  of  the  silo  too  fast.  The  en- 
silage cutter  will  give  more  trouble  if 
overfed  and  if  the  silage  is  delivered 
too  fast  the  men  in  the  silo  will  not 
do  a  good  job  of  tramping.  We  know 
of  a  silo  in  which  iS  inches  of  silage 
spoiled  all  round  the  outside  simply  be- 
cause the  men  who  were  tramping  did 
not  have  time  to  do  the  work  right. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  hurrying  at 
this  work  than  .any  other  for  more  sil- 
age is  spoiled  by  being  put  up  too  green 
than  too  dry. 


With  horses,  the  matter  has  Iwen 
easy  to  decide  for  the  last  decade.  The 
horse  raiser  has  made  easv  dollars  and 
has  made  them  rcasonablv  cheap  on 
high  priced  land.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  raise  his  own  teams.  This  thing  of 
paying  $200  for  a  thrifty  4-year-old  is 
rather  expensive.  The  brood  mare  is 
all  right  on  the  farm  for  1 1  months  out 
of  the  year,  and  returns  40  to  75  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested  in  her.  in 
the  foal,  then  she  pays  a  big  dividend 
besides  earning  her  board.  By  breeding 
enough  mares  to  raise  at  least  one  team 
each  year,  you  can  save  buying  draft 
teams  for  the  farm  and  occasionally  sell 
something  that  will  settle  the  pasture 
and  corn  bills  for  the  whole  bunch. 


THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

(From  the  Washington  Star.) 

"I  should  think  you  would  give  that 
hired  man  a  good  scolding,"  said  the 
summer    boarder. 

"  'Tain't  no  use,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "That  hired  man  has  got 
an  idea  that  listenin'  to  me  scold  is  the 
way    he   earns   his   wages." 


Old  crcx-kery  broken  u\)  makes  a  very 
fair  kind  of  grit. 
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HOUSEHOLD   HELPS 

A  few  of  the  essentials  to  the  inMi- 
ing-tahle.  besides  the  table  itself  and 
the  irons,  are  an  iron-stand,  lui  iron- 
holder  with  an  asbestos  lininj^,  a  bit  of 
beeswax  tied  up  in  a  ])iece  of  cheese- 
cloth; a  bowl  of  warm  water  with  a 
sponge  or  a  piece  of  soft  linen  with 
which  may  be  dampened  scallops  and 
edgings  which  have  become  too  dry  to 
iron  well,  a  piece  of  paper  folded  with 
sexeral  thicknesses  on  which  to  test 
tlie  heat  <»f  the  iron  and  to  wipe  any 
lilack  smirch  from  it. 

l'V)r  natural  finish  wo(Klwork  that  has 
become  scratched  or  dented  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  coat  or  two  of 
shellac.  It  is  prepared  at  home  by 
adding  the  dry  yellow  flakes  to  about 
gS  per  cent,  alcohol.  If  shaken  oc- 
casif)nally.  it  will  dissolve  in  a  few 
hours.  Shellac  is  a  convenient  form 
of  varnish  to  liave  in  a  house,  as  it 
readily  covers  any  mark  on  furniture. 

Refore  putting  away  window  screens 
brush  them  well  with  an  old  whisk 
broom  then  dust  thoroughly.  Rub  them 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  kerosene  or  co'd 
oil ;  the  more  oil  the  better,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  screens  from  rusting.  Store 
the  screens  in  a  dry  place ;  say,  the  at- 
tic, not  the  cellar. 

When  you  are  ironing  any  dark  ma- 
terial, do  not  put  a  linen  cloth  under- 
neath, as  the  lint  will  come  off  on  the 
stuff  and  you  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  brushing  it  off  again. 

Many  a  serious  cold  has  been  caught 
through  sleeping  in  damp  sheets.  They 
nuist  always  be  thoroughly  aired  befr)re 
being  put  into  the  linen  cupboard,  and 
aired  yet  again  after  they  are  given 
out  to  be  placed  on  the  beds ;  the  same 
rule  applies  to  pillow  slips.  Table 
lineti  and  towels  do  not  require  a  sec- 
ond airing,  but  they  must  be  absolutely 
dry  before  they  are  put  away.  When 
examining  linen  to  .sec  if  it  is  sufficiently 
aired,  do  not  feel  it  with  the  hand,  but 
hold  it  to  the  cheek,  and  so  detect  damp 
nuich  more  easily.  If  still  in  doubt, 
breathe  on  it  gcntlv  and  then  pass  it 
over  the  cheek.  If  the  least  damp 
clings  it  will  be  felt  directly. 


QUICK  CAKE 

One  half  cup  butter  or  other  shorten- 
ing, one  and  one  third  cup  browm  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  half  cup  milk,  one  half 
cup  of  raisins  or  dates  cut  fine,  two  cups 
flour,  three  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  half  teaspoon  r.utmcg,  one 
half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  fourth  tea- 
spoon  salt   if   snow   drift   is  used. 

Put  together  thus:  Flour,  shortening, 
sugar,  salt,  baking  powder,  eggs,  cinna- 
mon, nutmeg  and  raisins.  Beat  all 
smooth.  This  is  good  and  quickly 
made. 


Broii'n  Cookies. — One  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  butter  or  lard,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  in  half  a  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water.  Sufficient  flour 
to  make  a  soft  dough. 


./  Xcw  Fuii}ic— Melt  one-quarter  cuj) 
1  utter,  add  two  cups  sugar,  one-half 
cup  milk,  one-cpiarter  cup  molasses, 
r.uil  seven  minutes,  add  two  scpiares 
hitter  chocolate,  stir  until  melted  and 
luil  seven  minutes  longer.  Remove 
from  lire  and  add  one  cupful  chojjped 
nuts  and  two  tablespoon  fuls  raisins. 
Beat  till  creamy  and  pour  out  in  a  but- 
tered  pan. 


NEVER  BOIL  EGGS 

Rggs  should  never  be  boiled ;  but 
water  boiling  hot  poured  on  them  and 
kept  just  below  boiling  point  until  as 
hard  as  desired.  Three  minutes  are 
suftkient  to  coddle  an  egg;  twenty  to 
hard  boil  it.  Poached  eggs  should 
never  be  cooked  in  boiling  water,  but 
put  in  water  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point  and  allowed  fo  stand  for  three 
minutes. 


APPLE  LAYER  CAKE 

Cream  i  cup  sugar  and  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  add  i  egg,  K'  cup  milk, 
and  2  sour  apples  grated  or  ground 
through  a  food  chopper.  Then  stir  in 
2  cups  flour  sifted  with  2  teaspoons  bak- 
inir  powder  and  bake  in  layers  in  a  quick 
oven.  For  a  filling  use  i  cup  sugar 
with  3  tablespoons  water  cooked  until 
it  begins  to  candy.  Have  ready  2  sweet 
apples  grated  or  ground,  pour  the  hot 
syrup  over  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg. 
and  then  stir  in  the  apple  pulp,  and 
beat  the  whole  until  it  is  of  the  proper 
consistency  to  spread  nicely.  Flavor 
cake  and  filling  with  any  flavoring  pre- 
ferred.—iW»  F,  P.,  New   York. 


APPLE  BUTTER 

Take  a  1 -gallon  crockful  of  stewed 
and  mashed  apples,  with  two-thirds  their 
weight  in  sugar — weigh  after  apples  are 
prepared  for  cooking.  Add  V2  pint 
good  cider  vinegar.  When  about  done 
add  at  least  I  large  spoon  of  cinna- 
mon.— Mrs.  J.  Hannah,  HamersviUe,  O. 


HOW    TO    MAKE   GOOD   VINEGAR 

When  you  have  a  lot  of  apples  to 
peel  save  the  peelings  and  put  in  a 
sweet,  clean  tub  or  barrel.  Pour  over 
them  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  cover 
with  a  wire  screen  and  set  in  the  open 
air.  When  it  rains  cover  with  oilcloths 
or  boards.  Always  keep  the  peelings 
Will  covered  with  the  hot  water.  After 
it  h.as  stood  two  or  three  months  it  will 
be  ready  to  strain  and  put  away  in  jugs 
•  •r  back  in  the  barrel.  When  it  is  all 
in  the  house  add  a  little  yeast  and  mo- 
lasses, a  part  of  a  yeast  cake  or  half  a 
cup  of  soft  yeast  and  l4  cup  of  mo- 
lasses. If  vinegar  is  left  in  the  barrel 
use  more  yeast,  2  or  3  cakes  and  2  or 
3  pints  of  molasses;  then  set  away 
auain  inv  two  or  three  months,  covering 
the  tops  of  jugs  or  barrel  with  muslin. 
This  makes  splendid  vinegar  and  you 
know  what  you  are  using.  Any  of  your 
neighbors  will  be  glad  to  buy  it  for 
20  cents  a  gallon,  and  it  will  l>c  all  clear 
profit. — Maryland, 


BUSHELS  OF  EGGS 

A  report  has  just  been  received  from 
the  Roseworthy  agricultural  college, 
New  South  Wales,  of  the  results  of 
their  three-year  laying  contest.  There 
were  ten  pens  of  six  hens  each  in  this 
contest  and  all  were  kept  in  small  runs. 
Five  of  these  pens  were  White  Leg- 
horns, three  Black  Orpingtons,  one 
Dominique  (Cuckoo  Leghorn)  and  one 
Langshan. 

The  Black  Orpingtons  won  first  and 
second  honors,  having  lead  in  three 
years  3.047  and  3,020  eggs,  respectively. 
The  lowest  pen  in  the  list  made  a  record 
of  2,590  eggs  in  the  three  years.  Are 
not  these  records  of  six  hens  in  small 
yard  sufficient  to  cause  some  of  our 
"city  brothers  and  sisters"  to  sit  up 
straight  and   think? 

You  cry  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  impossibility  of  securing  fresh 
eggs  during  the  winter  season,  and  the 
cold  storage  dealer  who  is  making  great 
profits  in  keeping  eggs  and  yet 
you  make  no  attempt  to  produce  fresh 
eggs  in  a  corner  of  your  back  yards. 
Better  get  busy.  Of  course  such  results 
as  those  of  the  above  contest  do  not 
come  by  chance,  neither  are  they  pro- 
duced by  any  particular  breed,  but  a 
great  deal  of  study,  thought,  care  and 
work  has  brought  about  such  great  and 
profitable  production.  Are  you  willing 
to  put  forth  the  effort?     It  will  pay. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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Model  R-lO  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  Price  $1,400.00 

Price  $1,400.00  Standard  Equipment.     34x4  inch  Tires.      Top  and  Windshield,  $100  extra 


Gerenal  Specifications  Model  R-10 


MOTOR — Four   cylinder. 


4V8-lnch   hort',   by 
Will    develop    40 


l->4 


four-cycle:  cylindrrs  cast   in   pairs; 

-iju'h   stroke;   3-bearinK  crank  shaft. 


C(>OIil\<; — Water, 
efficiency.     Fan 
ball    bearinf^s. 
able  to  take  up 

IGXITIO:^-    Double 
non-vibratinK' 
tery.    throu^rh 


horsepower. 


Gear-diiven  pump.  Uadiatoi-  of  ampb' 
attached  to  mf)tor  running  on  two  i)oint 
Center  distances  of  Ian  pulleys  adjust- 
stretch   in  belt 

system.  Hiph-tension  mai^^neto  with 
coil — the  other,  a  five-unit  dry  cell  bat- 
hiK^h-tension   distributer. 


38   inches  lon^  by 
50  inches  lung   by 


inches 
Inches 


liirilRIC\TI<)\— Oil    uniformly    distributed.       Splash    system. 
CARIIl  RKTOH — Latest   Schelder.    Model    "1."    float-feed    type: 

needle    valve  controlled    by    the   throttle,    thus  controliinjA 

the   proper  mixture  at  all  speeds. 
Clil'TCH-  Multiple   disc. 
TR.\:VSMISSIO\ — Sliding;:    Kcar.    selective    type,    three    speeds 

forward   and    reverse. 
DRIVR — Direct    shaft    drive    in    housing    to    bevel    erears    Of 

special  cut  teeth  to  afford   maximum  strength.     I'ni versa! 

joints  in   front   and   rear  of  transmission. 
AXI-KS     Full    floatin^^    type    in    rear,    special    alloy    steel,    live 

axle    shafts    running;    on    anti-fi  iction    bearinu^s.       P'ront 

"1"  beam  section   with  drop-forced   yokes,  spring  perches 

tie    rod    ends    and    steering    spindle;. 
HRAKF:s — One    internal    and    one    external 

whe<'ls,    larpe    drums   double    actinfr   and 
STF]KRI\<i    (;KAR      Worm-anil-seetor    type, 

ball- thrust    beariim'". 


levers    at    steerlnpr    wheel. 


brake    direct    on 
compensatinfr. 
adjustable    with 


FRA>IK — Propped,    pressed    steel,    channel    section.       Width. 

32    inches 
WHKIOI.S     Wood,  artillerv  type,  with  quick-detachable  rims. 

Special     larKe     hub     tlaoKes,     and     special     strength    wide 

s|)ok<  s. 
WHKKI.    IIASK — 116    inches. 
'I'lltl<:s — 34x4   inches.      Quick   detachable. 
•I'HIOAD-  .'><;    inches. 
SI'HI\<iS--Fiont,   semi -elliptical. 

wide.      Hear,  semi-elliptical, 

wMde. 

C'C)\THOIi — Spark    and    throttle 

CluKli  ()i>erated  by  foot  pedal.  Service  brake  (external) 
opeiatcd  bv  foot  lever.  Emerp^ency  brake  (internal) 
operated  by  hand  lever.  Speed  changes  by  hand  lever 
uncrating  In    "H"    plate. 

.si'KKIl-  .5  to  50   miles  an   hour  on   high  gear. 

(;AS0I.1.\K    <'ArA<"ITV — .About    20    gallons. 

SF.  \TI\<;    r\l»\C"ITY      Five    passengers. 

ri'H<»liSTr.Hi:^<i — Black  leather  over  genuine  curled  hair 
and    deep    coll    steel    springs. 

FIMSH     Royal    blue    body    and    dark    gray    chassis,    striped. 

wiciCiHT      'ilTOO    pounds.  ,        ^,,    ^ 

KUlll'^ll'-NT— Speedometer,  one  pair  gas  headlights  and 
generator,  one  pair  side  oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp,  mag- 
neto, horn,  set  of  tools,  pump,  tire  repair  kit.  jack,  robe 
and   foot   rail,  and   tir<'  lions. 


The    Entrcr   Motor   Car  Co., 
Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


Mason   City.   111..  Nov.    lo.   191 1 
f  you  this  fall    that    I   thought 


i„iiiciiinati.   v;mo.  ,       ,  ,        ,        .  i  •     r  n    .1    ^    t  ^u       1  * 

Centifmfn-  I  am  sr.  well  pleased  with  my  "Rnger"  car  that  1  hought  of  you  this  fall  that  1  thought 
1  would  tell  ynu  s-.nn-  <.t  tlie  tests  I  pr.t  the  car  to.  I  have  drnen  the  car  throiij^h  sand  and  nnid  where  the 
car  sank  down  ne.irlv  1m  [he  axle  and  1  also  drove  i  thr..ut,di  plowed  ground,  where  at  least  a  dozen  nun. 
wh,o    were    at    work    near    hv.   expected    nie    to    get   stucV,  hrt   the  "iMiger"   vycnt  right  through  without  a  hitch. 

It    is   the   onlv    car   that'  will    make   our    famous   "Silt   Cree';"  hill   on   high   gear. 

If   y(  u    receive   anv   in'|U'rie>    from    this    County,   please   ri-irv  tl:e:n   to   nvj  and    1    will   take  them   over  any 


V 


roads    where    it    is   pi»ssi1)!e    for   an    automohilc   to    go 


Very   Rcsnect fully. 

Herm.w    L.\N(.e. 


R.    R. 


tt^, 


Mason 


Citv.    1 


C'ntnlogiio    mnllfd    on     request 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


J. 
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Our  Classified  JIdverfising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


PilKriiii*s     Monnnient,     Cnpe     Cod.— 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  pro|)erly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  tine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Solil 
reasonahle  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo  J.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

For  Sale. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
an<l  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit;  i>ostal 
brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fenwick, 
Perryville,  Mo. 

For  Snle.^$4,ooo  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miles  from  city 
of  .Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transiiortation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  II.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett   St.,    .Xugusta,    Ga. 


liei^  Conntry  Opened  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth.    Texas. 


South  Georgia  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A  Profitable  Inveatment.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 


640  Acre  "Wyomlnsr  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Bramcl,   owner,    Sundance,   Wyoming. 

100  Aeren  "Well  T<ocated,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,    Kansas. 

Don't  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main    Street,   Urbana,   111. 


Come  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Farm  Ilomen  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
^mijng.  nrsiraMe  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller.    Ruskin.    Fla. 


RARE   COINS    AND   STAMPS 


^7.7r»  Pfild  for  Rare  Hate  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  to  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  i  larke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Rov.    N.    Y. 


2BO  DIfTerent  Stampn.— 500  hinges  and 
album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Stass. 

112.00  "Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer   .Stamp  Co.,   Box    134.  Thorndike.   Mass. 

Stampa  CataloirtnK  $2.50,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NESS you  can  get  comi)lete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    New    Market,   N.   J. 


Stamp  CntaloKue;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  I'owell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

StiinipN,  1<M>  All  Different,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  .Sweden  10c;  20  .Tapan  loc.  F. 
L.    Toupal    Co.,    Chicago   Heights,    111. 

NURSERIES 


\%^nnted. —  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  slirubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  Free  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.    Y. 


THE  CITIZEN'S   NARROWING 
RIGHTS 

(From  I  Iannis  Taylor's  "Origin  and 
Grf)wth  of  the  .Xmerican  Constitution.") 

A  profound  jurist  and  pliilosopher 
who  has  lately  undertaken  to  deal  with 
the  results  of  this  revolution  which  has 
changed  and  is  chanpins  the  entire  as* 
pect  of  A"^'.*rican  soc'ety  says:  "It  is 
no  lono:ei-  the  preservrtion  of  a  strong 
and  indcntnder;  indi\  idualism  that  is 
the  ohicct  r.f  solicitude.  It  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  .state  of  dependence  of  the  in- 
dividual ior  his  s-'fety  on  the  State. 
.  .  .  Here,  as  fully  as  in  Furope,  in 
the  view  of  th»^  ontiniist  at  least,  or- 
derly co-o])erati()n  is  the  rule  of  social 
life  which  modern  legislation  is  seek- 
ing to  enfc.rce.  It  has  not  waited  for 
a  change  in  otr  ConstitutiiMis,  It  is 
content   to   reinterp-et    theiu." 

Therein  we  are  reminded  that  the 
mainifacttirer  who  finds  his  field  of  ac- 
ti\ity  contractintr  canrot  distil  or  hrew 
in  one  State  an  1  can  not  make  a  cigar- 
ette in  another;  that  the  employer  who 
could  once  dischnrf^e  those  who  did  not 
vote  for  his  candidate  is  now  punished 
hv  the  State  if  he  dares  to  do  so;  that 
the  ouhlic  official,  who  was  once  free 
to  take  an  active  nart  in  politics,  is  stih- 
iect  to  rt'ni(t\e1  for  >x\ch  activity;  that 
a  man's  house,  once  suhject  to  seizure, 
after  just  coiupensation,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose^^  of  v'ovcrnmctit.  may  now  he  ap- 
propriatetl  inr  a  hand-stand,  a  memorial 
site,  a  hospital,  a  college,  a  free  lihrary; 
that  a  farmer,  who  once  could  plant 
.'ind  till  his  land  as  In-  woidd  is  now 
li.'ihle  to  ha\e  it  invarled  by  .an  official 
who  may  unroot  the  trees  in  his  or- 
chard and  lca\e  him  without  remedy 
if  the  State  deems  such  action  necessary 
f'T  the  public  welfare;  that  the  owner 
of  a  wood  lot.  who  was  formerlv  free 
to  eut  it  when  he  pleased  aiul  as  he 
nicased  luav  no\'-  lie  ordered  bv  the  Lecr- 
islaturc  !<>  rcfraui  from  cutting  the 
whole  or  part  "f  the  natural  growth 
for  a  period  of  \en-N  whenever  such  a 
conrsc  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  <ri-(^.;|(,.^|^ 
gf»o(l  of  the  grentest  rumber;  that  the 
owner  of  land  from  which  comes  oil 
or  naturrd  "as  or  artesian  w;iter  mav 
l>e  conipelled.  on  tb  ■  one  hand,  to  guard 
against  waste,  and  on  the  other  to  re- 
frain  from   increasing  the  natural   flow 


to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbors;  that 
the  riparian  proprietor  on  streams  not 
navigable  may  be  compelled  in  many 
States  to  submit  to  the  Hooding  of  his 
lands  by  others  to  create  water-power 
for  them  to  put  to  milling  or  luaiuifac- 
turing  purposes,  while  his  fishing  rights 
may  be  curtailed  or  perhaps  denied  for 
years  in  order  to  replenish  the  stream 
with  more  fish  for  others  to  catch  and 
eat;  that  a  grazier  or  butcher,  who  could 
formerly  use  his  meat  pruducts  as  he 
saw  lit.  may  no^w  be  punished  as  a 
criminal  should  he  use  his  tallow  to 
make  a  cheaj)  substitute  U)r  butter ;  that 
the  man  who  could  once  educate  his 
children  as  he  pleased  or  not  at  all  may 
now  be  compelled  by  the  State  to  edu- 
cate them  in  a  certain  way;  in  obedience 
to  the  State's  conunaiul  he  sends  theiu 
to  a  i)ul)lic  school,  where  it  may  refuse 
to  receive  them  unless  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  vaccination,  although  he  may 
regard  it  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous; 
that  the  luan  who  coidd  once  contem- 
plate marriage,  with  his  free  choice 
rntrannnelled  by  considerations  of  per- 
sonal health,  may  now  be  forbidden  by 
the  State,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
marrying  an  epileptic  or  one  of  feel)le 
mind;  that  the  luan  who  could  once 
dispose  of  his  estate  by  will,  with  few 
limitations,  provided  he  was  not  grossly 
unfair  to  his  next  of  kin.  nnist  now 
si'bpiit  when  the  State  demands  a  share 
for  itself  and  one  that  is  to  he  increased 
progressively  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  iidieritance. 


On  one  occasion.  Governor  "Dick" 
Oglesby  went  down  to  Joliet  to  inspect 
the  state  prison,  and  in  one  of  the  cells 
he  found  a  very  ugly  man.  "How  did 
you  get  in  here?"  asked  Oglesby.  "Ab- 
ductioiT,"  was  the  reply ;  "I  tried  to  run 
off  with  a  girl,  aiul  they  caught  me." 
"Til  pardon  vou  as  soon  as  I  get  back 
to  Springfield,"  said  the  governor;  "I 
don't  see  how  you  could  get  a  wife  any 
other  way." 


A  traveling  man  who  drove  across 
the  country  to  a  little  town  in  western 
Kansas,  the  other  day.  met  a  farmer 
hauling  a  wagon-load  of  water.  "Where 
do  you  get  water?"'  he  asked.  "Up  the 
road,  about  seven  miles."  the  farmer 
replied.  "And  you  haul  water  seven 
miles  for  your  family  and  stock?" 
"Yep."  "Why.  in  the  name  of  sense, 
don't  you  dig  a  well  ?"  asked  the  trav- 
eler. "Because  it's  just  as  f.ir  one  way 
as  the   oth'T.   stranger." 


"My  good  friend."  softly  says  the 
minister,  leanino;  o\tr  the  liedside.  "I 
trust  that  all  is  well  with  your  soul. 
M.i\  I  ask  what  are  xour  beliefs  as  to 
the    next    life?" 

"I  don't  know."  feebly  answers  the 
(King  man.  'A'on'll  have  to  ask  luy 
wife.  She  had  charge  of  my  religious 
\  iews." 
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FEEDING  AT  OUR  TABLE 

Noah  Webster,  in  his  dictionary,  thus 
defines   a  parasite : 

"One  who  eats  at  the  table  of  another, 
repaying  him  with  flattery  or  buffoon- 
ery." 

Mr.  Webster  also  gives  this  defini- 
tion as  applying  to  Biology ; 

"A  plant  or  animal  living  in,  on.  or 
with,  some  other  living  organism  at 
whose  expense  it  obtains  its  food,  shel- 
ter, or  some  other  advantage." 

We  wonder  if  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca have  ever  thought  of  the  American 
express  company  as  a  parasite?  That 
is  just  what  it  is.  It  feeds  at  our  ta- 
bles and  waxes  rich,  verily,  and  fat, 
and  we  are  "good  fellows"  and  the 
"dear  people."  As  a  biological  speci- 
men the  express  comi)any  surely  lives 
"in,  011  and  with"  the  i)e(»ple. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  a  parasite  that 
we  all  know.  The  express  company  is 
just  as  bad  a  pest  on  the  body  politic 
as  the  scale  is  on  the  trees. 

No  other  country  has  the  express 
company.  In  other  countries  the  rail- 
roads do  the  business  without  robbing 
the  people  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in 
dividends  upon  "an  idea  and  a  few 
horses,  wagons,  desks  and  letter  files.'' 
The  elimination  of  the  express  coiupany 
in  .America  would  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  in  the  pockets  of  .Ameri- 
can shippers  aiul  no  class  would  profit 
more   greatly   than    the    farmer. 

Real  parcels  post  will  wipe  out  the 
parasite.  We  want  our  folks  to  know 
about  and  get  interested  in  Postal  Ex- 
press. Write  your  Congressman  that 
you  want  him  to  work  for  the  adoption 
into  law  of  tie  Lewis  bill  now  before 
the  Conuuittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads   of   the    House   at   Washington. 

Write!      irriteH      WRITE! !! 

The  foregoing  is  from  our  esteemed 
contemporary.  The  iirau^c  \c2cs.  of 
Chambersburg.  Pa.,  which  is  usually  to 
the  point  and  on  the  side  of  the  masses. 
What  relation  do  the  large  trunk  line 
railroads'  presidents  bear  to  the  same 
officers  in  the  T.xf^rcss  companys?  They 
are  of  the   Siamese  twin   kind. 


Tt  is  time  now  to  convince  the  or- 
chard-roosting hen  of  the  errf)r  of  her 
ways. 


KEEP    A-PULLIN' 

Ef  the   tide  is  runnin'  strong. 

Keep   a-pullin' ! 
Kf  the  wind  is  blowin'  wrong. 

Keep   a-pullin' ! 
'Taint  110  use  to  cuss  and  swear- 
Wastes   vour  breath   to  rip  and  tear, 
Ff  it  rains  <ir  ef  it's  fair  ; 

Keep    a-i)ullin'! 

Fish  don't  bite  just  ior  the  wishin", 

Keeii   a-pullin' ! 
Change  your  bait  and  keep  011   lishin' 

Keen    a-pullin' ! 
Luck  ain't  nailed  to  any  spot, 
Men   you   envy,    like   as  not 
I'jn>    \on   your    iob   and   lot! 

Keep   a-pullin' ! 

Caift  fetch  business  with  a  whine, 

Keei>    a-])ullin' ! 
Grin   an'  swear  you're  feelin    lin'\ 

Keep   a-pulliti"! 
Summin'  up.  tuy  brother,  you 
Hain't   no  other   thing  to  do; 
Simply  got  to  pull  her  throuuh  ! 

So   keep    a-pullin' ! 

— .Uwn. 


CHANGES   IN  STOCK  FARMING 

The  livestock  situation  is  becoming 
more  complicated  as  the  years  pass.  In 
the  early  days  wild  lands  afforded  free 
pasturage,  and  even  a  few  years  ago  one 
could  rent  grass  land  at  reasonable  rates 
and  cut  plenty  of  cheap  hay  for  winter 
feeding.  It  cost  so  little  to  raise  the 
young  stuff,  that  most  any  price  for 
stockers  was  clear  gain  and  cows  at 
$35  to  $40  was  like  picking  up  money. 
Stalk  fields  could  l)e  rented  for  winter 
pasturage,    that    at   50   cents    ])er    acre, 
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w^ere  splendid  investments,  for  the  cat- 
tle usually  picked  out  a  dollar  or  two 
in  corn  and  then  lived  for  weeks  on 
the  husks  and  stalks.  Then,  when  fin- 
ishing time  came,  the  feeder  could 
rustle  out  and  buy  corn  at  25  cents  a 
bushel. 


Offer  a  hog  ear  corn,  shelled  corn 
aiul  corn  meal  wet  up  with  water  and 
he  will  take  the  ear  corn  every  time. 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen  which  pays  best 
to  feed. 


Soil  Starve 

YEAR  after  year,  your  crops  take  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  out  of  the  soil.     These  elements  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  growth  o£  plant  life.     What  are  you  doing 
to  replace  them  ? 

You  can  keep  your  soil  from  starving  by  spreading  fresh  man- 
ure, evenly,  in  proper  quantities.     Manure,    spread  in  this  way, 
puts  back  into  the  soil  the  very  elements  the  crops  have  taken 
out.    To    spread    manure  evenly,   you   must  use   a   manure 
spreader.     When  buying  a  spreader  get  a  good  one, 

I H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

have  proved  their  quality.     Owners  like  I  H  C  Spreaders  be- 
cause of  their  simplicity,  strength,  durability,  and  light  draft. 
The  superiority  of  these  machines  is   due  to  the   following 
constructive  features: 

The  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  wheels   to  the 

beater  is  simple   and   direct.     There  are  no   unnecessary 

parts  to  wear.     The  beater  is  larger  in  diameter  and  the 

teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chisel-pointed.     By  using  this 

style  of  tooth,  the  manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and 

is  thrown  out  before  it  wedges  against   the    bars.     This 

reduces  the  draft. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers  smd  the  slats  are 
placed  close  together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift  be- 
tween.    The  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry 
many  times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
bear.     The  rims    are  flanged  inwardly  to  prevent 
cutting   and    rutting  of   meadows  and 
accumulation  of  trash. 


Com   King   Cloverleaf 
Kemp  20th  Century 

are    machines    that   will   merit    your 
heartiest  approval.  1  H  C  manure  spread- 
ers are  made  in  three  styles  and    many 
sizes,  for  field,  orchard,  and  vineyard. 
Get  complete  catalogues  and  all  infor- 
mation from  the  I  H  C  local  dealer, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 

International  Hanrester  Company 
of  America 

Chicago       (Incorporated)  USA 


lfe».. 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
center  where  the  best 
ways  of  doing:  thingrs 
on  the  farm,  and  data 
relating  to  its  devel- 
opment are  collected 
and  distributed  free 
to  every  one  Inter- 
ested In  agrriculture. 
Every  available 
source  of  informa 
tion  will  be  used  in 
answering  questions 
on  all  farm  subjects. 
If  the  questions  are 
sent  to  the  I  H  C  Serv- 
ice Bureau.  Chicago, 
they  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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BLOODER   STOCK  FARMER   for   November 


PUGS  CURTAINS 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


■  I  I  I 


FURNITURE 


STOVES 


PAINT 


■  I'l 


.1..  ■  IK  HARDWARE 

plumbingI::::::::;:::::;::: 


Manufacturers'  Outlet  Sale 


of  Building  Materials  and  HomeFuirnidhiitgs 


We,  The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Company  of  Buffalo,  have  undertaken  to  sell  the  surplus  stock  of  a 
certain  group  of  large  manufacturers  who  are  content  to  get  out  of  these  goods  the  money  they  have  in  them.  They  ask 
no  profit  whatever.  Rather  than  carry  this  merchandise  over  till  next  season  and  pay  interest,  taxes,  storage  and  insur- 
ance, they  choose  to  sell  at  factory  cost.    We  therefore  offer 

$2,000,000.Worth  of  New 

Merchandise  at  45c  on  the  $1.00 


Forty-five  cents  at  this  great  sale  buys  as  much  as  a  dollar  will  buy  at  any 
store  in  your  home  town.  In  other  words,  your  money  just  now  goes  more  than 
twice  as  far  as  it  usually  does.  That's  a  big  saving  and  one  well  worth  making 
in  these  days  of  high-priced  Building  Materials  and  Home  Furnishings. 

We  guarantee  all  goods  to  be  first-class,  and 
we  also  guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

New  Goods— No  ''Seconds'' 


ROOFING,  63c 

Nails  and  Cement  FREE 

1-ply  Rubber  Roof- 
JnRT,  remnants,  per 
108  sq.  (t..63c:  2-ply, 
remnants,  73c;  3-ply, 
remnants.  83c. 

1-ply  Rubber  Roof- 
InfiT,  unlimited  amts., 
98c:  2-ply,  unlimited 
amounts. fl. 26: 3-ply, 
unlimited  amounts, 
fl.54. 

Fully  gtiaranteed 
to  be  of  highest 
quality — resists  fire, 
water,  snow,  hail, 
heat,  cold  and  acids: 
needs  no  paintinfir: 
easy  to  lay  as  car- 
pet; no  tools  needed 
but  hammer. 
For  Corrugated  Roofing,  tee 
•pecial  pricec  in  our  catalog. 


Beds  Almost  Given 

Aiafam/I  This  beautiful  enameled 
•^^^•■J"  Iron  bed.  fine  cotton 
top  mattress  and  woven  wire 
springs,  all  for  110.25.  Head  Is  U% 
Inches  high,  foot  4154  inches,  post 
1  116  inches  in  diameter.  Sizes.  4  feet 
6  inches  or  4  fei  t  3  inches.  Guaran- 
teed mattress  and  springs.  All  for 
fl0  25  This  bid  has 
brass  filling  in  head  and 
foot.  Less  than  100  of 
this  particular 
style  and  price 
left,  so  if  you 
want  to  get  in 
on  this  great 
bargain.better 
write  at  once! 


Stoves  "Dirt  Cheap" 

'^lesmmmaSES.     Eleven  hundred 

r  ifiiir-^IStril  handsome  new 
►  ^■■gjJJW  stoves,  direct 
"■^■^  from  Michigan 
factories.  We 
authorized 
to  sell  these 
at  35c  on 
the  dollar. 
Includes 
Cooking 
Stoves,  Rang- 
es,Wood  Heat- 
ers, Coal  Heat- 
ers and  Base  Burners— all  going 
at  half-prices.  Don't  think  of 
b  lying  a  stove  of  any  kind  till 
you've  got  our  prices.  We  guar- 
antee every  stove  to  be  a  fuel- 
saver  and  to  give  lasting  satis- 
faction,   (iet  the  catalog. 


Do  not  think,  because  of  the  low  prices  we  quote  here  and 
in  our  catalog,  just  out,  that  we  are  selling  "seconds"  or 
shelf-worn,  out-of-date  merchandise.  We  handle  no  rub- 
bish from  Receivers'  or  Sheriffs' Sales,  no  "junk"  from 
wrecked  buildings,  no  damaged  Fire  Sale  Merchandise. 
Ourgoocis  are  all  briRht  and  fresh,  n«w,  up-to^ate.  the 
best  product  of  America's  best  fartories. 

Everything  to  Build  and  Furnish  the  Home! 

More  than  2.000  separate  bargains  included  in  this 
great  sale,  at  which  Is  offered  almost  everything  imagin- 
able in  the  way  of  House  Furnishings  and  Building  Mate- 
rials. The  bargains  shown  here  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  those  shown  in  our  catalog.  If  you  don't 
see  just  what  you  want,  pictured  on  this  page,  write  us  any* 
way.  The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  we  have  the  very  articles 
you  need,  and  if  we  have  we  will  save  von  .SS?^  on  them. 

Rugs  and  Curtains 
at  Half  Price! 

Think  of  buying  a  beauu- 
ful  6x9  nig,  like  here  shown, 
for  $5.59.  This  rug  is  one 
of  the  best  genuine  Tapestry 
rugs  sold,  a  beautiful  rose 
floral  design  worked  on  a 
green  center.  This  rug  is 
seamless  and  will  outlast  the 
seweil  or  pcnnied  rup<  hy  years. 

Uiinie  quality  in  9x12  rugH. 
only  S10.8S. 

W'rito  for  opecinl  prices  on 
Bass,  CurtaiDH.  Linoli-umg,  etc. 

House  Paint,  $1.06 

Genuine  Buffalo,  Ready-Mixed,  Guaran- 
teed House  Faint,  only  J1.06  per  gallon  in 
5-gallon  cans  !  Regular  price  S2.25  per  gal- 
lon. Buffalo  House  Paint  is  guaranteed 
to  cover  more  square  feet,  surface  for  sur- 
face, per  gallon  than  any  other.  Does  not 
fluke  or  crnck.  Wonraliko  Iron.  prf^sorvesbuiJd- 
inKs  and  ninkes  them  look  most  ftttractivc. 

Barn  Painf  78r  P*""*  rf^ndy-miiGd  Bnm  Paintonlv  "Sc  prrenl. 

■■•"•""'h'©B  Ion  while  it  lasts.   SuUiugfast.   U'ritetoduy. 

Save  Lath  and  Plaster  Expense! 

No  use  to  u»«<  lath  nnd  plaster  Tht-y  Hrt«  too  CTpensivp.  and  bo- 
\i'  I'J'i?'"^  not  so  durable  as  Huffalo  Iraprovt-d  Wall  Hoard.  This 
«ull  Hoard  makes  houses  warmornnd  drier  in  winter  and  cooler 
In  summer  than  Inthand  plasterin«.  No  trick  at  all  to  put  it  on. 
Anybody  '•nn  do  It.  Cirent  stuff  for  remodelinR  or  rebuildina, 
\?^.  J,"'*'  tafk  It  onto  stu<I<ling  or  over  the  old  lath  and  plaster. 
W  eiphs  so  littlo  that  freif-ht  is  almost  nothing. 

V\e  have  n  million  feet  of  Buflnlo  Improved  Wall  Bonrd.  all  of 
which  wo  shall  sell  in  n  short  time.  It  won't  Inst  lonw  nt  the>.o 
»»'*[.'>.?-»  ^f  hundred  square  feet.  $2  Xr.  per  thousand  square 
leei  5 — M.  Boniples  sent  free  to  anybody.  »  Better  write  now. 
while  \ou  are  thinking  of  it.  f 


Do  You  Need  Any  ofThese  Things? 

Inthinsaleof  mer<haiHlise  at45eon  thedollar  are  included: 
Lumber  of  all  'kinds.  Millwork,  Windows,  Doors.  Balus- 
ters, etc.  Wall  Board.  Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber,  Corru- 
gated Steel.  Paint  and  Paint  Brushes.  FuMiiture— Chairs, 
Desks,  Dressers,  Couches,  Beds,  etc.  Rugs,  Curtains! 
Washing  Machines.  Steel  Brick  Siding.  Pipes,  Fittings! 
Boilers.  Hardware  Supplies.  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters! 
Plumbing  Outfits. 
In  Hlior(.iv«<rythiiiKto  build  a  home  nnd  furnish  it  rnmfortnblv. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS' OUTLET  CO.,     526  WALOON  AVE.  BUFFALO.*.  Y. 


193  Washers 
Going  at  $5.35 


Buffalo  Roller-Bearer 
Rotary  Washers  — 193 
ofthem.eachsellinjrat 
f5.35.  This  Washer  has 
freed  thousands  of 
women  from  wash-tub 
slavery.  Roller  bear- 
ings make  this  Washer 
the  easiest  running 
machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. Telescopic  dasher 
and  largre  tub  insure 
perfect  work  in  one-half  time  required  by 
other  washers.  Metal  parts  are  rust-proof. 
Enclosed  gearing  prevents  accidents  to 
women  and  children.  This  machine  at  ynur 
dealer's  would  cost  512.50— our  price,  $5.35. 

FREE!    Aviation  Pictures 

and  Scenic  Pictures  of  Niagara  Falls 

To  the  first  1,500  people  who  write  as  nnd  send 
us  the  name  and  address  of  n  neighbor  w«'  are  going 
to  m-nd  a  Souvenir  PrcHCnt  Free;  your  ehoicoof  a 
bi'.iutiful  picture  of  the  croat  International  Avia- 
tion Meet,  h(l<l  August  r2-20.  1911.  or  Portfolio  of 
22  Ucenic  Pictures  of  Niugara  Falls. 

The  Avintion  pictures  show  more  than  12  alp- 
ships,  all  f  lyluff  at  ouce.  ^ 

The  Ninpnra  Fnlls  pictures  show  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world  in  all  its  varied  beauty. 

Be  sure  to  pny  which  yon  prefer,  the  Alrflhlp 
rieture  or  the  N  Ins  am  Fnlls  Pictures. 
liemember,  we  have  but  1.5(iO  pictures  in  all  and 
they  wou't  lost  long.    "First  come,  first  served." 

Write  for  List  of  2,000  Bargains 

Send  in  the  coupon  below  or  your  nnnit-  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal,  at  cure,  for  our  special  list  of 
over  2,000  bnrKnins  in  Buihling  Materials  and 
Home  Furnishincs.  We  Invito  you  to  take  this 
catalog  and  com  pare  the  things  in  it,  quality  for 
quality  and  price  for  price,  with  all  the  other 
catalogs  you  can  got.  Our  prices  are  alisolutely  the 
lowest  and  our  values  the  best.  Wo  gu.irnntee 
you  new,  up-to-<lnte,  boHt-quallty  goods  at 
less  tlinn  hnlf  prices,  <lelivered  promptly. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  not  satisfied. 

Please  write  name  and   address  plainly  on 
coupon  or  postal.  (4) 


Fop  Umt  of  2,000  Bmi>gmlnm 
Mmll  Coupon  BbIow 


i 


FREE  Bargain  List 


The  Manufacturers'  Outlet  Company 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  your  special  Catalog  of  2,000| 

Bargains  and  pictures  of 

Name 

Address 

Name  and 

Aadress  of  Neighbor..... ......... 


LOODED 
STOCIC 

Farmer. 
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THK  DHi  >iiii:irs  sioiino.'^ 

"Certainly  T  will  make  a  few  remarks,"  said  the  cigar 
salesman  who,  because  of  his  solenin  jjarh,  had  been  mis- 
taken for  a  man  of  tlic  clutlu  Ascending  the  platfiirm, 
he    said: 

"Men  are  like  cigars.  Often  yon  cannot  tell  by  the 
wraj»i>er  what  the  filler  is.  .Sometimes  a  good  old  stogie  is 
more  jtopular  than  an  imported  celebrity.  Some  men  are 
all  right  iji  the  showcase,  on  display,  hut  are  great  disap- 
pointments when  you  get  them  home.  \o  matter  how  fine 
a  man  is,  eventually  he  mcct^  his  match.  A  two-fcr  often 
puts  on  as  many  airs  as  a  fifty  center.  Some  men  never 
get  to  the  front  at  all  except  during  campaigns.  Some  are 
very  fancy  outside  and  are  selected  for  presents.  Others 
have  a  rough  exterior,  but  spread  cliccr  and  comfort  about 
them  because  of  what  is  insicjc.  I?ut  all  men,  as  all  cigars, 
good  or  bad,  two-fers,  stogies,  rich  or  poori  come  to  ashes 
at   last."— 77ic    Standard. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  December 


THE  DAY  HAS  NOT  ARRIVED  FOR 

GOVERNMENT   REGULATION 

OF  ALL  PRICES 


That  Will  Come,  but  Only  After  Many 

Years — and    Perhaps    Centuries — 

From  Now 

The  trusts  charge  too  much. 

The  people  that  work  the  hardest  arc 
paid  too  httle. 

The  man  Ijetwcen,  dealing  in  com- 
modities and  in  labor  on  a  big  or  small 
scale,  complains  that  it  costs  him  too 
much  to  live. 

That  thing  we  call  civilization  is  in  a 
helter-skelter  condition.  Our  indus- 
trial system  is  like  our  earthly  animal 
kingdom,  the  big  animals  living  on  the 
little  ones. 

*  *     * 

The  middleman  and  that  vague  be- 
ing "the  average  consumer"  feel  as 
though  they  played,  in  the  industrial 
system,  the  part  played  by  rabbits  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  F.verybody  eats 
them  and  they  don't  eat  anybody. 

Forty-seven  hundred  men.  believing 
themselves  able  to  solve  a  problem  ten 
million  years  old  in  ten  minutes,  are 
ready  to  solve  the  trust  problem  and  its 
big  brother  problem,  the  cost  of  living. 

The  man  who  would  not  undertake 
to  build  a  wooden  bridge  across  Canas- 
cragua  Creek  will  gladly  agree  to  build 
an  economical  bridge  uniting  the  dark 
industrial  past  with  the  wonderful  mil- 
Icnium  future. 

*  «    • 

One  suggestion — offered  by  some  in- 
tellectual infant  and  alleged  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  certain  Western  Governors — 
advises  that  "all  prices  be  made  uni- 
form." 

The  suggesters  say:  "Make  everybody 
charge  the  same  prices  for  the  same 
things.  Do  not  let  one  man  charge 
more  than  another  for  the  same  article. 
Find  nut  how  much  a  thing  Ol'dllT  to 
cost — allowing  a  fair  profit  to  capital,  a 
fair  reward  to  intelligence  and  fair  pay 
to  labor.  Then  make  your  price  ac- 
cordingly.     And   there  you  are." 

*  *     * 

But  there  you  arc  NOT,  unfortun- 
ately. 

You  can  solve  NO  problem  among 
human  beings  unless  you  have  taken 
ALL  of  human  nature  into  account  at 
every  step  in  your  salution. 

Today  everything  is  TOO  DEAR— 
that  is  to  sav.  everything  is  made  and 
acnuired   with   too  much   difficdtv. 

Processes  are  chanHng.  The  man 
with  the  nOO')  NEW  process  can 
make  and  therefore  sell  more  cheaply 
than  the  other  man,  and  he  makes  a 
gre^t   fortune. 

That  great  fortune  is  the  incentive 
that  keens  him  going  and  that  gives  his 
invention  or  his  economical  organization 
to  the  world. 

Our  Patent  Office  giving  a  monopolv 
lastinp-  fourteen  vcars  to  every  man  with 
a  reallv  new  idea  nroves  that  the  coun- 
frv   is   I'n    favor   of   paving  more    for  a 

BETTER  WAY. 

*  ♦    * 

As  long  as  men  think  on  material 
problems  one  will  ma^<e  and  sell  more 
cheaply  than  another       As  long  as  our 


selfish  system  of  business,  industry  and 
personal  advancement  endure,  prices 
must  vary. 

If  we  had  seventy-five  companies  car- 
rying the  mails  we  should  have  sev- 
enty-five sets  of  prices — OR  A  CRIM- 
INAL CONSPIRACY  TO  KEEP  UP 
PRICES  AND  ROB  TIIF  PUBLIC 
on  a  uniform  basis.  We  have  a  na- 
tional postoffice  and  the  price  for  a  let- 
ter is  two  cents  everywhere. 

I'niform  price  can  come  only  with 
UNIFORM  OWNERSHIP,  which 
means  national  ownership.  And  do 
not  forget  that. 

Where  and  when  NATIONAL 
OWNERSHIP  is  possible  UNIFORM 
PRICES  are  possible. 

For  the  Government,  owning,  can  ig- 
nore profit,  ignore  selfish  considerations, 
and  at  the  same  time  richly  reward 
nevv'  ideas. 

*     *     * 

National  ownership,  universal  and 
unrestricted — which  is  advocated  by  in- 
tellectual babies — is  impossible  to  a 
semi-savage  civilization. 

We  need  to  have  at  work  among  us 
the  incentives  that  have  kept  men  go- 
ing thus  far — selfishness,  love  of  money, 
love  of  power,  keen  struggle  in  business. 
One  day  men's  minds  will  be  above 
prices  and  profits — and  also  a1x)ve 
worrv.  When  that  day  comes,  a  race 
as  different  from  us  as  we  are  differ- 
ent from  African  bushmen  will  see  uni- 
form prices,  or  perhaps  no  prices  at  all. 

But  that  is  a  day  far  off. 


TAX  SYSTEM  IS  FRAUD,  SAYS  SO- 
CIALIST MAYOR 


Man  Who  Improves  Property  is  Fined 
Through  Taxation 


He   Has   a  Remedy 

Berkeley.  Cal.,  Dec.  5.— After  studying 
the  system  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  the 
city  and  comities  of  the  I'nitcd  States. 
Mayor  J.  Stitt  Wilson.  Socialist  mayor 
of  Berkeley,  declares  that  it  is  a  fraud, 
which  promotes  social  inequality  atul 
fosters  privilege  while  extracting  its 
pound  of  flesh  from  the  poorer  citizens. 

"The  city  appoints  an  official  beggar 
or  confiscator.  who  goes  from  floor  to 
door  to  get  the  purse  filled.  In  the 
first  place  she  asks  him.  however  hon- 
est a  servant  he  may  be.  to  do  the 
physicallv  and  morallv  impos'^ihlo.  viz.: 
to  list  all  the  properties,  real  and  per- 
sonal, visible  and  invisible,  of  each  and 
every  citizen,"   savs  Mayor  Wilson. 

"As  a  city  official  he  is  compelled 
to  nose  into  private  affairs  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  be  endured  for 
a  moment  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. He  is  the  modern  inquisitor. 
How  much  do  you  owe?  How  big  is 
your  bank  account?  How  much  cash 
in  your  pocket?  Have  you  a  cnw  or  a 
goat,  a  horse  or  only  an  automobile  or 
two?  Have  you  built  a  bouse?  Or 
added  any  beautv  or  utility  to  your 
holdincrs?     Then  T  nmst  fine  you. 

"Such  is  the  irrational,  inquisitorial 
method  by  which  property  is  now  as- 
sessed, a  system  which  induces  fraud 
and     dishonesty,     promotes     social     in- 


equalities and  fosters  privilege  while  ex- 
acting the  pound  of  flesh  from  the  poor- 
er citizens. 

"How  now  shall  the  city  actually  get 
into  its  treasury  its  own  earnings?  '1  he 
answer  seems  plain.  The  lands  and 
sites  on  which  men  live  and  labor  are 
limited  in  quantity  and  varied  in  qual- 
ity. Therefore,  whoever  occupies  or 
uses  any  such  standing  ground  for  life 
and  labor,  excludes  every  other  and, 
therefore,  enjoys  a  privilege  in  the  city 
or  state.  He  uses  a  social  value  in 
society  under  the  i)crniission  and  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  whole  social  body. 
Therefore  the  city,  the  social  nu)ther. 
shall  charge  this  man  for  the  privilege 
and  collect  the  same  and  place  that 
money  in  the  treasury.  Hut  how  much 
shall  she  charge?  He  should  be  as- 
sessed for  the  full  unimproved  value 
of  the  site.  The  tax  shall  be  taxation 
on  land  values.  All  other  taxes  shall 
be  removed.  On  no  improvement,  on 
no  product  of  labor,  on  no  personal 
property  shall  the  city  levy  a  rate.  Such 
a  tax  is  rational,  natural,  just,  scienti- 
fic and  unescapable. 

"Such  will  break  up  land  monopoly 
and  prevent  the  speculator  from  hold- 
ing this,  the  only  basis  of  human  lal>or, 
out  of  the  field  of  production.  It  will 
force  land  into  use  for  all  possible  pur- 
poses at  lower  rents  and  prices.  This 
in  turn  will  promote  industry  and  open 
up  the  opportunities  of  labor  to  willing 
hands  now  hindered  and  lK)und  by  land 
monopoly. 

"Our  present  system  of  taxation  is 
a  modified  lineal  descendant  of  the  ty- 
ranny and  despotism  of  aristocracies 
and  ruling  classes  of  medievalism  and 
landlordism.  Taxation  of  land  values 
is  the  system  of  taxation  which  seems 
inherent  and  natural  to  democracy  and 
social   science. 

"If  democracy  is  to  mean  anything 
more  than  Fourth  of  July  screams  and 
waving  of  flags  and  even  ballots  and 
Noting  including  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, recall  and  votes  for  women, 
it  must  mean  the  guaranteed  onnortun- 
ity  to  every  citizen  to  put  forth  lal>or 
and  find  standing  cround  on  the  earth, 
on  equal  terms  with   every  other  man.** 
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Capable 

\  certain  editor  had  cause  to  ad- 
monish his  son  on  account  of  his  reluc- 
tance to  attend  school. 

"You  must  go  regularly  and  learn  to 
be  a  great  scholar."  said  the  fond  fath- 
er, encouraginelv.  "otherwise  you  can 
never  be  an  editor,  you  know.  What 
would  you  do.  for  instance,  if  your 
panrr  came  out  full  of  mistakes?" 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  parent's 
face   with   childish   innocence. 

"Father."  he  said,  solcnmly.  "I'd 
binme  'em  on  the  printer!" 

And  then  the  editor  fell  upon  his 
son's  neck  and  wept  tears  of  ioy.  He 
knew  he  had  a  successor  for  the  edito- 
rial chair. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 
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He — T  dreamt  last  night  that  your 
mother   was   very   ill. 

She — Brute!  T  heard  you  laughing 
in    your    sleep. 


D.  O.  Lively.  Vice-President  Port- 
land. Oregon,  Union  Stock  Yards,  is 
slated  for  General  Manager  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition.  Live  Stock  Depart- 
ment at  San  Francisco. 

There  are  few  if  any  hetter  judges 
of  live  stock  than  D.  O.  Lively,  who 
formerlv  was  connected  with  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  Chicago,  and  where  the 
opportunitv  for  large  live  stock  experi- 
ence could  not  he  excelled.  Mr.  Lively 
has  heen  given  the  credit  of  greatly  im- 
proving the  great  Fort  Worth  Stock 
Yards  industry.  Mr.  Lively  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  hroad  gauge  ideas  in  live 
stock  matters — a  gentleman  of  pleasant 
address  and  generally  wide  stock  in- 
terests and  well  known  to  most  every 
live  stock  hreeder  and  dealer  in  the 
country  and  we  join,  with  others,  in 
commending  him  to  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  President  Moore  of  the  Pan- 
ama Pacific  Exposition. 


CONGRESSMAN    PUMPHREY,    THE 
PEOPLE'S   FRIEND 

By  John  T.   McCutcheon 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  23. — H 
any  one  had  ever  intimated  to  me  that  L 
Congressman  E.  Joseph  Pumphrey, 
would  ever  become  a  social  butterfly,  Fd 
have  sworn  he  was  seeking  my  political 
downfall.  Yet  that  is  what  I  was  doing 
•yesterday  afternoon  from  three  o'clock 
until  the  game  was  called  on  account  of 
darkness  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Sena- 
tor Octopus  says  it  was  ten.  Colonel 
Bunker  says  it  was  eleven.  Anyway, 
this  is  the  way  it  happened : 

"Pumphrey,"  said  Senator  Octopus  at 
the  club  yesterday  niorning,  "what  are 
you  doing  this  afternoon?" 

I  told  him  I  had  nothing  on  the  sche- 
dule except  to  go  up  and  answer  the 
roll-call  at  the  House. 

"Well."  said  he.  "that  goes  under  the 
head  of  unfinished  business,  you  know." 

"Not  much,"  I  answered.  "I  have  not 
been  there  for  several  days  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  ought  to  drop  in  occasionally, 
just  to  keep  Uncle  Joe  from  forgetting 
my  face." 

"Now,  Pumphrey.  don't  let  the  cares 
of  state  rest  too  heavily  on  your  shoul- 
ders. Come  with  Bunker  and  me  and 
do  the  punch  route  this  afternoon." 

"What's  that?"  says   L 

"^L^ke  some  afternoon  calls."  says  he. 
"You'll  have  to  get  used  to  it  some 
time,  so  why  not  begin  today??  We  will 
show  you  the  garden  spots  along  the 
avenue.  Today  is  the  day  that  Massa- 
chusetts .\venue  is  receiving,  so  toddle 
home  and  put  on  your  best  clothes  and 
l>e    here   at   three   o'clock." 

At  three  T  was  at  the  club,  and  the 
senator's  French  car  was  soon  whisking 
us  out  toward  Oupont  Circle. 

"T  am  triad  vou  proposed  this  pro- 
gram." said  T.  "because  T  ought  to  call 
on    Mrs.   Senator   Robson." 

"You  can  call  there  sotne  other  day. 
She  only  serves  tea.  We  cut  out  the 
tea  places  long  ago;  didn't  we.  Bunker? 
Nowadays  the  brightest  wometi  servi 
piMich  and  have  crowded  houses.  The 
saloons  have  lost  most  of  their  l>est  cus- 
tomers. T  have  all  the  houses  catalogued 
— everv  house  marked  with  a  'T'  or  'P'. 
Mv  wife  leaves  cards  at  these  places, 
while  T  leave  cards  at  the  punch  places." 

Presentlv  we  slowed  down  at  a  place 
jammed  with  automobiles  and  went  into 
a  beautiful  house. 

"Who  lives  here-"  T  whi.spered  to 
Octonus. 

"Senator  Knott."  •^nid  he  "He's  iust 
ioined  the  Sennte.  His  wife  is  a  won- 
der. The  old  Wasbintiton  families  won't 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  her.  but  she's 
bnded  all  the  live  ones.  You  must  cul- 
tivate her." 

.'\  moment  later  T  was  bowing  before 
a  keen-eved.  hrieht-fnced  woman  some- 
where between  twentv-five  and  fortv- 
five.  and  the  nleasnntc-t  eves  in  the 
world    V  ere    liH)kin<,'  into   mine. 

"  \b  '^'r.  Pi'mnhr'V."  she  exclaimed, 
"mv  husband  hns  often  snoketi  of  you 
and   T  am  so  nrlpd  vou  hive  come !" 

"T  am  afraid  T  ha\  e  taken  a  jrreat  lib- 
erf  v  ip  cominsr  in  this  informal  wav." 
cnJfl  T  bo"inrr.  "Yon  know  T  have  never 
hpd  the  nleacire  of  inertin""  von  before." 

"Sen-itor  Octonu';'  friends  pre  mine." 
cl-'o  said  with  snarklincr  e^ood  hutnor. 
"You  mi'st  alwavs  come  to  ^ee  us  when- 
ever vou  rnn.  \nd  now  T  snnpose  vou 
nre  just  dvin"'  for  sotne  ten."  T  could 
have  sworn  her  riebt  eveb'd  nuiverpd 
the  least  little  bit    "Here  is  Grace  Nich- 
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olson.  She  will  take  you  out  to  where 
the  punch  bowl  and  the  gentlemen  are." 
A  tall,  ruddy-faced  girl  with  very 
friendly  eyes  was  bowing  to  me.  I  felt 
at  home  with  her  at  once.  I  compli- 
mented her  on  the  beautiful  pearl  beads 
she  wore,  and  she  replied  smilingly: 
"Mrs.  Knott  says  it  is  indecent  for  an 
unmarried  girls  to  wear  such  large 
pearls,    but     she's     a    cat;     aren't    you, 

Mrs.  Knott  smiled  merrily  and  told 
us  to  run  along  and  not  bother  her ;  so 
in  the  course  of  human  events  we  were 
soon  securely  seated  in  a  corner  of  the 
billiard  room.  That  girl  was  a  wonder! 
She  knew  more  about  legislation  than 
the  editor  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Her  father  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
big  protected  industries.  When  he  says 
grace  he  always  puts  in  a  special  plea 
that  the  tariff  may  not  Ik*  distur1)ed. 
Well,  that  girl  certainly  won  me.  H  I 
can  ever  do  anything  for  her,  I'll  do 
it.  even  if  it's  a  bill  to  paint  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  She  invited  me  to 
call  and  see  her  soon,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment and  Washington  are  still  stand- 
ing three  days  from  now  I'll  Ix*  at  her 
front  door  with  the  best  raiment  in  the 
Pumphrey  wardrobe. 

After  some  time  Octopus  came  in  and 
dragged  me  away.  I  routed  Colonel 
Bunker  from  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  con- 
servatory and  started  to  the  next  place, 
marked  "P",  on  the  senator's  calling 
list.  For  three  hours  we  worked  stead- 
ilv  down  the  avenue — steadily  at  first 
and  somewhat  unsteadily  at  the  end.  At 
one  nlace  I  met  a  large  woman  incrusted 
in  Tri>«h  lace  and  dripning  with  pearls 
and  the  only  thing  T  remember  was 
when  she  fixed  me  with  a  pair  of  beadv 
eves  atid  said :  "Wasn't  you  at  Palm 
Beach  last  winter.  Mr.  Pumphrev?" 

T  said  "not  >'ct,"  and  then  Octopus 
rescued  me. 

"Who  was  she?"  T  gasped  after  we 
had  reached  the  life-saving  station  in 
the   smoking-room. 

"She  is  the  wife  of  Congressman  Jav. 
All  vou  have  to  do  with  her  is  to  forget 
her"  which  T  did  with  incredible  thor- 
ouMmess. 

Well,  we  did  eicrhteen  places  in  bogev, 
and  the  last  distinct  recollection  T  have 
is  that  T  was  arguincr  with  an  old  lady 
about  the  height  of  the  Washington 
monument. 

Tt   was  a  great  day. 

*    ♦     * 

Washincrton.  D.  C.  Februarv  27. — 
\Vrll.  this  has  been  a  terrible  week!  Mv 
wife  is  comnletelv  knocked  out,  and 
dnimhter  Julia  is  heartbroken. 

The  trouble  was  as  follows :  Last  Sat- 
iTflnv  mv  wife  sutr^'ested  that  we  givp  a 
flintier  nnd  in\ite  Senntor  and  IVTrs.  Oc- 
tonus.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bunker,  and 
three  or  four  others. 

"Tt  will  be  a  cood  time  to  invite  Senn- 
tnr  Octopus'  son."  s-iid  she.  "<:o  tlmt 
Tuba  can  meet  him."  Of  course  T  O.K.'d 
ttie  tir(it(Tt.  and  after  some  correspon- 
de»-i«-c.   thn  £ruc«;ts   all   accented. 

^fv  "  ife  was  earner  to  make  ni'ite  an 
imnression  on  cneli  n  d'stingu'shed 
ronirvnnv.  nnd  m-c  laid  oiirselves  o"t  to 
rln^vle  them.  We  ar'"inr^ed  for  a  private 
dininrr-rnoni  n*^  the  familv  Tiotol.  "-l-iore 
"•e  li\r,  nnd  had  T.oue^'  fill  it  f'dl  of 
flnwor':  ntul  .Arneric^n  flip's.  ^^'e  cot 
cc^rrnl  "^tntiies  fror»->  the  '■>o»e]  o^cr  and 
r>''t  neat  namc-cnrds.  w't'i  hind-nn'nted 
flon-ers  on  th'^m  ''t  e^ch  nln+r'  TJt^tle 
red.  "bite  and  blue  eleefrir  bulbs  im- 
parted n^'te  an  oriental  effect  to  the 
room. 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  guests  were  to 
arrive.  It  seemed  kind  of  late  to  start 
a  dinner,  but  Louey  said  that  was  the 
proper  hour  for  Washington.  At  six 
we  were  all  dressed  and  ready,  and  at 
six-thirty  the  calamity  happened.  It  ar- 
rived in  the  shape  of  old  Simon  Jordrm 
and  his  wife,  just  in  from  Alinerva 
Junction  to  see  the  sights  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"We  wanted  to  surprise  you,"  they 
anounced  joyfully,  "and  so  we  didn't 
telegraph.  We're  nearly  starved,"  they 
said,  "and  whenever  you're  ready  we 
are."  I  told  them  I  was  glad  to  sec 
ihem.  In  fact.  1  said  it  over  and  over 
again.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
say. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  doing  some 
energetic  thinking.  Vou  see,  old  Simon 
is  the  editor  of  the  paper  that  has  been 
supporting  me  for  years.  He  is  the 
original  Pumphrey  man.  He's  the 
strongest  friend  I  have  in  Minerva  Junc- 
tion, and  his  paper  can  swing  an  elec- 
tion any  way  it  wants  to. 

So  I  got  them  registered  and  went  to 
have  an  executive  session  with  my  wife. 
She  was   in  tears. 

"They'll  spoil  the  dinner  entirely."  she 
cried.  "Simon  Jordan  never  wore  a 
dress-suit  in  his  life,  and  his  wife  does 
not  drink  anything  but  milk.  She'll  be 
sure   to  ask    for   it." 

It  was  a  crisis  with  a  capital  K.  T 
hated  to  turn  down  an  old  friend,  but 
my  wife  insisted  that  they  should  not 
Ik*  allowed  to  come  to  the  table.  So 
after  a  stormy  interview  I  finally  sent 
out  messages  to  the  guests  saying  that 
the  dinner  was  called  oflf  on  account  of 
illness   in   the  family. 

If  Simon  Jordan  finds  it  out  I'll  not 
get  eight  votes  at  the  next  election.  I'd 
rather  have  a  drove  of  panthers  after 
me  than  old  Simon  when  he's  mad.  This 
social  life  is  wearing. 

**♦ 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  iS.— W^ll, 
old  Simon  Jordan  and  his  wife  have 
left. 

I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  find  time  to  en- 
tertain them  more,  for  Simon  is  the 
man  who  did  more  to  elect  me  to  Con- 
gress than  an^•body.  But  I've  been  so 
busy  that  I  couldn't  eive  the  time  to 
him,  and  l>esides.  he's  sueh  a  good 
friend  that  T  nm  sure  of  his  sunport  in 
spite  of  a  little  lack  of  attention.  Of 
course.  T  "^ot  him  tickets  to  the  private 
gallerv  of  the  House,  signed  by  our 
senator,  and  I  also  got  him  a  permit  to 
visit  the  bureau  of  -^rinting  and  engrav- 
ing, so  I  eucss  he  had  a  pretty  tolerable 
time  while  he  was  here. 

M"  wife  and  dauehter  were  ill  all  the 
time  Mrs.  Jordan  was  in  town,  so  thev 
couldn't  introduce  here  around  to  our 
W'p'^hino'ton   friends. 

This  week  I've  been  busy  night  and 
day  entertaining  Ed  Steele,  the  editor 
of  the  Mincn'a  Junction  Gadfly.  For 
weeks  he  has  been  filling  his  contempti- 
ble sheet  with  sarcastic  references  to 
me.  so  I  thousrht  it  was  high  time  to 
head  him  off.  if  T  could. 

T  asked  him  to  come  down  to  Wash- 
ington to  talk  it  over,  and  Colonel  Bun- 
ker fixed  up  the  transportation  for  him. 
He  came,  and  I've  simply  turned  W^ash- 
ington  inside  out  to  give  him  a  good 
time. 

Night   before  last   T  ga^  e  a   dinner  at 
the    club    and    had    him    seated    on    mv 
ricrht.      The   other   guests   were    Colonel 
Bunker,    my    railway    attorney    friend; 
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Colonel    Orlando    McNutt,    of    the    Na- 
tional   Ship-building    Company;    Doctor 
Taiisey    the    president    of    the    Boracic 
Acid    Food    Company,    and    two    retired 
army  officers. 

It  was  an  imposing  dinner,  and  I  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Steele,  and  said  that 
lie  was  one  of  the  nation's  most  bril- 
liant thinkers.  I  could  see  that  he  \yas 
much  pleased,  and  before  the  evening 
was  over  he  was  calling  me  his  old 
friend  and  comrade. 

Of  course,  I  cautioned  Colonel  Mc- 
Nutt not  to  mention  the  fact  that  my 
family  and  I  are  going  to  luirupe  on 
on(  of  his  company's  new  freighters 
this  sunnner,  because  lul  might  put  a 
v.rong  construction  on  it.  1  also  cau- 
tioned Colrmel  Bunker  not  to  lay  too 
nii'.ch  stress  on  the  fact  that  Senator 
Octopus  is  one  of  my  dose  friends 
here. 

Not  that  there's  anything  wrong  about 
it.  of  course,  but  it  is  just  as  well  not 
to   emphasize   it. 

Colonel  Bunker  got  cards  to  the  chilis 
for  Ed.  and  1  guess  he  feels  prettv 
friendly  toward  me.  When  he  goes 
b;;ck  home  I  don't  believe  he  will  write 
any  more  uncomplimentary  things  about 
me. 

It  seems  funny  that  I  should  exert 
mvself  so  much  to  entertain  Steele,  and 
yet  be  too  busy  to  entertain  a  lifelong 
friend  like  Simon  Jordan.  But  that's 
politics. 

]]'c  treat  those  wc  fear  better  than 
fli'se  zee  love.  It's  the  ;j,un  that's 
turned  a^iainst  you  that  needs  to  be 
spiked,  and  not  the  one  that's  :<'ith  you. 


$12,000    FIVE    TIMES    TOO    MUCH 
FOR   HAND 


Seattle  Judge's  Latest  Act  Is  to  Chal- 
lenge Decisions  of  Highest  Courts 

Verdict  Is  Set  Aside 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  5. — Federal  Judge 
Hanford,  who  some  time  ago  jailed 
the  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star,  and  oth- 
ers who  sought  his  impeachment,  and 
nlcM  rtonounced  hitn  in  a  trigantio  mass 
meeting,  is  again  in  the  limelight. 
Han  ford's  latest  performance  is  the 
setting  aside  of  a  verdict  for  $12,000. 
which  a  jury  in  his  court  gave  a  poor 
workingman.    Eli    Melocich. 

And  Han  ford's  reason  for  setting 
aside  the  verdict  was  the  little  word 
"any."  which  he  himself  injected  into 
the  case. 

Hanford.  in  instructing  the  jury,  used 
the  word  "anv"  in  saviner  if  the  com- 
pany was  to  blame  for  "any  negligence." 
etc. 

But  attornevs  for  the  Stone-Webster 
r.'»ibvav  corporation,  the  defendant, 
didn't  discover  this  cause  for  a  new 
trial.  They  asked  for  a  new  trial  on 
various  grounds,  but  Hanford  overruled 
them,  then  himself  picked  out  that  lit- 
tle word  "anv"  and  eranted  a  new  trial. 

"Besides."  said  Hanford.  "$12,000  is 
about  five  times  too  much  for  a  work- 
inmnan's    hand." 

Tudee  Hanford  turned  to  Herbort  W. 
Meyers,  the  attorney  for  Melocich.  say- 
infi^ ; 

"I  am  going  to  erant  a  new  trial  bo- 
rausr  the  word  *anv'  was  tised  nreiu- 
dicially  in  my  instrttctions.  And  that 
is  the  only  question  T  want  to  hear  you 
on.      If  you   can   show   that  the  use  of 


that  word  was  not  prejudicial  and  re- 
versible error,  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  will  not  be  granted." 

Meyers  obtained  a  week's  time  to 
show"  that.  And  he  piled  up  decision 
after  decision— even  a  Washington  case 
decided  within  the  last  four  months— 
that  a  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside 
on  such  a  trivial  "technicality."  New 
York  allowed  $25,000;  Minnesota,  $13,- 
000;  Wisconsin,  California  and  Louisi- 
ana. $10,000,  and  yet  Hanford  arbitrar- 
ily ruled  that  $2,400  is  enough  for  a 
workman's    hand. 

Here  is  a  good  chance  to  try  the  "Re- 
el 1 1"  with  a  Jerk.— Ki). 


Spasmodic    Piety 

So  many  in  this  vale  of  woe  are 
shining  lights  on  Sunday,  and  then  they 
let  religion  go,  while  chasing  scads  on 
Monday!  On  Sunday  some  are  so  de- 
vout you  hear  their  pinions  (piiver.  they 
sing  the  hymn  book  with  a  shout,  from 
kiver  to  kiver;  and  when  the  Sabbath 
goes  from  us  they  scratch  for  bones 
and  laurels,  and  do  not  care  a  tinker's 
cuss  for  any  set  of  morals.  Six  days  on 
sinful  games  they  flit,  and  once  a  week 
are  pious;  the  books  in  which  they 
Word  is  writ  that  sort  of  graft  deny  us. 
Religion's  good  the  whole  week  through, 
to  Saturday  from  Monday,  and  we 
should  then  refuse  to  do  things  we'd 
abhor  on  Sunday.  I  am  not  strong  on 
singing  psalms — my  voice  is  hoarse  and 
creaky  from  eating  prunes  and  boneless 
hams  and  health  food  from  Topeky  ;  I 
am  not  strong  on  te.xts  iR'cause  the 
scoreboards  keep  me  humping:  one 
can't  stock  up  with  mor.d  saws  when 
football  teams  are  jumping.  lUit  I've  a 
simple  creed,  a  plan  that  may  have 
come  from  heaven ;  I'll  be  as  pious  as 
I  can.  not  just  one  day,  but  seven. — 
Walt  .Mason. 


Yes — and  it's  not  only  Sunday.  There 
are  other  religious  days  when  it  might 
be  well  to  ])ractice  the  golden  rule. 
Watch  yourself  some  and  tlie  other  fel- 
low less — and  vou  will  do  better — bet- 
ter for  yourself. 


Haberdashery 


LaFollette  says  that  party  lines  are 
vanishing.  So  are  the  collars. — Phila- 
delphia   Xorth   American. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER     WHITES 

I  now  have  a  lar>?e  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not  tell  you  all  here, 
but  I  have  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2 
to  6  months  old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  lired 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Rcgistrred  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ro  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  CochranviHe,  Pa. 
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HOW 


LAFOLLETTE    MADE    BANK 
DEPOSITS   SAFE 


He      Did      Some      Wonderful      Things 
While  He  Was  "Governor  Bob" 


Civil   Service    Law 

BY     HKRBEKT    Ol'ICK. 

Editor  of  "Farm  and  Fireside." 

The  most  important  thing,  perhaps, 
ahout  the  wonderful  La  Follette  era  in 
Wisconsin  is  the  hardest  to  attract  at- 
tention to.  And  yet  most  men  should 
he  interested  in  hanking  and  insurance. 

The  insurance  and  hanking  laws  of 
Wisconsin  under  the  La  h'ollette  regime 
have  heen  made  over.  What  has  this 
man.  so  widely  advertised  until  recently 
as    "dangerous",    done  ? 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
provide  for  efficiency  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment hy  a  civil  service  law.  He 
needed  the  patronage  hitterly — as  a  poli- 
tician :  for  he  had  no  money  and  his 
enemies  had  oceans  of  it.  As  a  states- 
man, he  gave  up  the  offices  for  the  sake 
of  a  civil  service  law  which  pl.aced  all 
appointive  state  officers  on  a  merit  sys- 
tem  with   competitive   examinations. 

Other  states  have  similar  laws,  but 
the  Wisconsin  law  is  the  real  thing.  It 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  the  employes 
of  the  legislature  under  civil  service. 
Before  this  law  passed,  it  cost  Wiscon- 
sin $433  a  day  to  run  the  legislature — 
$433  of  political  pap.  The  insurgents 
threw  it  all  away  for  the  sake  of  good 
govermuent  in  accordance  with  Gov. 
La  Follette's  recommendations  at  a  time 
when  he  was  hitterlv  accused  of  using 
these  offices  for  political  purposes. 

In  six  years  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion has  examined  12.000  people.  It 
audits  annually  accounts  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000.  The  average  daily  cv- 
pense  of  26  state  legislatures  last  winter 
was  $i6.V3-l.  Kansas  hleeds  to  the  tune 
of  $^S6  a"  dav.  What's  left  of  Oregon's 
legislature  costs  $885  daily.  Mr.  Mines' 
legislature  in  Illinois  cost  the  state 
$X()i.47  ])er  diem  — (what  it  cost  Ilines 
is  prohlematical ).  Miimesota  i)ays  for 
her  legislature  Ss^U  and  Iowa  for  hers 
$718  a  day.  Maryland  expends  $i..<)5 
a  dav  for  the   Marvland  hrand  of  laws. 

Wisconsin,  with  her  civil  service  law, 
gets  the  Wisconsin  kiml  of  legislation  at 
an  expense  of  only  $2<)<).56  a  day.  The 
watchword  is  efficiency.  I  don't  want 
to  he  understood  as  saying  that  Wiscon- 
sin's government  is  cheap.  It  isn]t.  It's 
an  expensive  government.  But  it  does 
things  and  does  them  economicallv  and 
cheaply.  .\m\  that  hrings  me  to  hank- 
\n^  and   insurance. 

In  Wisconsin  national  hanks  fail  some- 
sometimes.  thev  say.  hut  state  hanks 
never.  La  Follette.  he  it  understood, 
is  the  man  whotri  McKinley  offered  to 
make  comptroller  of  the  currencv.  His 
recrime  has  placed  on  the  statute  hooks 
of  Wisconsin  hy  anienfhnent  and  new 
enactment  laws  cstahlishitu'-  a  hanking 
conmiission  and  provifling  for  hnnk  in- 
spection under  which  not  a  dollar  of 
a   depositor's  motiey   has  e\'er  heen   lo<t. 

The  hnnkers  like  it.  The  den^i'^ito»"s 
like  it.  It  is  a  hind  of  good  state  hanks 
and  good  state  l)ankers.  The  law  au- 
thorizes hanks  to  form  a  mutual  in- 
surance comnany  to  protect  depositors, 
and  the  hankers  nre  at  work  on  it  in 
the  true  Wisconsin  way — the  La  Fol- 
lette way — slow  hut  sure.  It  will  not 
he    long    until    Wisconsin    will    have    a 


hank  insurance  system  without  fuss  or 
feathers  which  will  be  proof  against 
everything  except  a  cataclysm.  And 
this  brings  us  to  insurance. 

We  all  remember  the  insurance  scan- 
dals of  1905.  La  l*\)llette  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin.  He  called  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
with  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  policy- 
holders. From  that  era  dates  the  growth 
of  Wisconsin's  great  insurance  code. 
Under  it  companies  operating  in  Wis- 
consin can  not  use  more  money  for  ex- 
penses than  they  collect  for  that  i)ur- 
pose — and  this  killed  at  a  blow  all  those 
comi)anies  formed  just  to  pay  salaries 
for  their  organizers. 

The  amount  of  prenu'utns  are  regu- 
lated h\  law  and  nntst  be  l)ased  on  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  benefits 
promised  in  the  policy. 

This  law  has  cut  <lown  the  cost  of 
insurance  in  Wisconsin  to  new  policy- 
holders as  much  as  $5.54  a  year  per 
thousand  of  insurance. 

This  does  not  seem  "dangerous"  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Yes,  it  is  generallv  conceded  that  La 
Follette  is  O.K.  Bankers  need  to  be 
trimmed  bv  law  a  little  and  one  thing 
that  should  be  done  is  to  pass  a  national 
law  that  interest  on  notes  shall  not  be 
deducted  in  advance.  It's  a  legalized 
steal. 


THE    LOVING    WORD    IN    REFORM 

Should  a  radical  reformer  use  soft 
words  or  should  he  hit  with  a  club? 
Should  he  go  after  wrong  with  a  bit- 
ter tongue  or  speak  in  accents  of  uni- 
versal love? 

The  Wendell  Phillips  centenary  has 
raised  that  question  in  Boston,  and  it 
seems  rather  timely  in  view  of  the  era 
in  which  we  are  living.  Phillips  spoke 
in  scathing  denunciation  of  slavery  and 
of  all  its  defenders  and  apologists.  He 
never  pretended  to  bridle  his  tongue. 
He  cut  and  stabbed  right  and  left,  and 
though  he  has  slept  long  in  the  old 
Granary  burying  ground,  many  of  the 
Wounds  are  gaping  yet. 

Gov.  John  A.  .\ndrew,  on  the  other 
hand,  dealt  mightv  blows  to  slavery 
without  bruising  the  hearts  of  those 
who  l)elieved  in  it.  For  example,  here 
is  one  of  the  impressive  things  he  said  : 

"I  know  not  what  record  of  sin 
awaits  mo  in  another  world,  but  this 
I  know :  T  never  was  mean  enough  to 
despise  any  man  because  he  was  poor, 
because  he  was  ignorant,  nor  because 
he   was   black." 

Wouldn't  that  set  you  thinking  if 
you  were  on  the  other  side,  yet  might 
you  not  love  the  great  si>ul  whence  it 
came? 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  men  to  make  a 
successftd  reform  movement,  but  noth- 
ing goes  deeper  nor  smells  more  frag- 
rant in  history  than  the  eloquence  born 
of  love. 


Everlastingly 


P- 


■ercy— Lend  me  a   five.  <»1<1  chap,  and 
I'll    he   everlastinglv    indebted    to    you. 

Reecrie — That's   just    what    I'lu    afraid 
of.  old   ii:]]o\x.— Pathfinder. 


Selah 

The  woman  that  maketh  a  good  pud- 
dine  in  silence  is  better  than  she  who 
maketh  a  tart  reply.— r;/;/«'(/  Presby- 
terian. 


THE  RECALL 


Wendell  Phillips,  the  centenary  of 
whose  birth  was  celebrated  on  Nov.  29, 
greatest  of  American  orators,  was  also 
in  many  ways  the  first  American  pro- 
gressive. To  read  his  speeches  today  is 
to  feel  in  the  midst  of  a  very  modern 
movement.  As  Curtis  said  of  him,  he 
was  the  lirst  man  in  America  to  have 
an  absolute  faith  in  the  jjcople.  Other 
men  believed  partially  in  democracy,  but 
the  faith  of  Phillii)s  in  the  people  was 
complete   and   unc|ualilied. 

In  I'Vbruary,  1855,  he  delivered  a 
very  remarkable  argument  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  urging  the 
removal  of  Judge  Loring  of  Boston. 
It  was  the  original  argument  for  the 
recall  of  judges. 

You  remember  that  President  Taft 
has  declared  impeachment  a  better  rem- 
edy than  the  recall.  Phillips,  in  that 
famous  argument  of  over  fifty  years 
ago  pointed  out  that  for  impeachment 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  official  mis- 
conduct. But  a  judge  may  be  unfit  for 
the  bench,  although  he  has  not  violated 
any  law. 

Said  Phillips:  "He  comes  and  says 
in  effect.  '1  cannot  be  indicted;  therefore 
T  ought  not  to  be  removed.'  The  re- 
ply of  the  petitioners  is,  'A  man  may 
be  unfit  for  judge  long  before  he  be- 
comes fit   for  the  state  prison.'  " 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  whatever 
legal  right  a  judge  had  to  retain  his 
seat,  the  commonwealth  had  the  moral 
right  to  say  that  their  judges  shall  be 
decent  men. 

Many  a  iudge  who  would  scorn  a 
bribe  ma\  be  unfit  by  his  sympathies 
and  surrouiulings  to  do  justice  between 
litigants.  The  mere  fact  that  a  judge 
cannot  be  bought  with  money  is  no 
proof  that  he  is  a  proper  man  to  pass 
upon  the  vital  questions  that  come  he- 
fore  a  court  to  be  interpreted  in  a  large, 
free,   honest,  constructive   spirit. 


The  cattleman  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  market. 

A  fine  food  to  iufluce  laying  is  an 
occasional   mess  of  bniled  oats. 

It  appears  the  ho*?  will  pay  for  what 
corn  he  eats  this  fall. 

There  is  plenty  of  feed  in   the  West 

to  winter   all   the   stock  on   hand. 

The  hog  fence  with  the  6-inch  mesh 
is  the  kind  t<i  put  up.  The  12-inch  mesh 
is  too  easy  for  the  little  fellows. 

I'nless  you  are  an  early  riser  arrange 
the  poultrv  house  so  the  flf)ck  can  get 
out  as  early  in  the  morning  as  it  wants 
to. 

The  long  predicted  shortage  of  cattle 
seems  to  be  showing  up.  It  is  a  short- 
aire  that  will  not  be  made  good  in  a 
hurry. 

NN'hen  pasture  plays  out  the  proper 
tonic  for  the  horse  and  hoc  is  a  handful 
of  oil  meal  occasional! w  There  is  noth- 
itiir  Intter  to  keej)  the  hair  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

The  cattle  feeder  is  guessing  again 
this  fall.  Fat  cattle  are  high,  but  feed- 
ers sell  for  almost  as  nmch.  To  be 
safe  the  feeder  should  get  his  cattle  $1 
per  hundred  less  than  the  fat  st«Kk 
brings. 
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Harmful  Weed  Can  Only  be  Killed  by 
Spraying   with   Solution   of   Cop- 
per   and    Iron    Sulphate 

About  as  troublesome  a  weed  as  tbe 
farmer  the  world  over  has  to  deal  with 
is  the  charlock  or  wild  nuistard.  It  is 
prolific  in  the  extreme  and,  unlike  its 
l)lack  and  white  cousins,  is  not  only 
worthless,  but  harmful. 

About  the  only  way  to  control  it  is 
to  use  a  spray  made  up  of  either  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  copix-r  sulphate  or 
a  15  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate. 
The  quantity  needed  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  gallons  to  the  acre,  and  Ameri- 
can jirain  growers  go  after  it  with  a 
sort  of  watering  cart. 


A  recent  experiment  made  at  one  of 
the  State  stations  showed  that  the  hens 
molting  before  September  15  began  lay- 
ing ^^)  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
individual'  molt:  those  molting  after 
September  15  began  to  lay  in  43  days 
after  they  were  completely  re  feathered. 
The  hen's  which  molted  before  Sept. 
i.S  averaged  17  eggs  each  from  the  com- 
pletion of  their  individual  molt  to  April 
2nd.  while  those  molting  later  gave  14 
eggs   each   in   the   same   period. 


WHY    WE    MULCH    TREES    OR 
PLANTS 

Mulching  fruit  trees  or  plants  is  not 
done,  as  many  people  seem  to  think,  to 
keep  them  warm.  It  is  done  to  keep 
them  from  freezing  and  thawing  with 
each  change  of  winter  temperature.  For 
this  reason  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  then  put  on  the 
mulching.  This  mulching  may  be  any- 
thing that  will  protect  the  ground,  such 
as  old  hay,  straw  or  cornstalks,  but 
much  trouble  will  be  saved  if  it  is  seen 
that  the  mulching  contains  no  weed 
seeds  or  grain.  Grain  in  straw  will 
grow  the  next  spring  and  will  prove  as 
great  a  pest  as  weeds. 


Tt  is  ahvays  the  safe  thing  to  do  to 
remove  a  dull,  listless  fowl  from  the 
flock  as  toon   as   discovered. 


KENDAltS 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


''ONLY  SURE  REIMEDY" 

Oad»d::n,  Ala.,  Apr.  26,  IWW. 
Dr.  T\.  .T.  Krndall  Co. 

WentU'tiifii:  IMeaxe  soti<1  nie  copy  of  your 
TUKATIsK.  I  Imv^'beoTi  Mt*lntrv<><ir  Spavin  fare 
for  -M  yfurn.  ami  liii'l  II  l«  Iha  only  «ur«  remedy. 

II  I*  Ihe  b«»l  Mnlmenl  I  can  gel   lor  ho'»e  end 
man.  Youfb  truly,  VV.J.McUee. 

That  tells  the  wliole  ptorv.  and  It  Is  the  ex- 
perlt-nre  that  huiidrrdH  of  t'.iouKumla  Iiavo  had 

III  thepaHtiOyears.  and  UN  tuc  txpcrlencc  you 
win  have— "It  iB  tbe  only  tiiirc  remedy"— 

For6pavin,Ringbonc,Curb,8plint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lameness 

Sold  By  DruQBl«t»-»1 .00  ■  Bot  le,  6  lK>ttlea  for 
If)  («».  Kt'«>p  It  on  hand  always,  lie  ready  tor  the 
tmer^reney.  Kendallf  BtopHthc  pain,  ftartfl  tlie 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removcBthe  eause 
of  thedlBorders.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "A  Treat- 
Ipe  on  the  Horse."  It  not  at  dealers  write  to— 
OR.  ■•  J.  KtMOALL  CO.,  Cnoaburg  Fall*.  VI. 
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To  a  horse  owner  it  is  a  never  ending 
surprise  how  much  more  serious  a 
slight  wrench  or  cut,  or  sprain  is  when 
the  accident  happens  to  a  horse  than 
when  it  happens  to  a  human  heing.  A 
man  will  go  ahead  with  his  work  in 
si)ite  of  hurt  or  lameness,  and  nut  seem 
to  he  any  the  worse  for  it  in  the  end. 
lUit  the  slightest  ailment  or  accident  to 
a  horse  usually  puts  it  "out  of  commis- 
sit)n"  at  once,  and  frequently  it  is  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  animal  is  in  con- 
dition to  use. 

Having  had  this  experience  right  in 
the  busy  season  makes  a  horse  owner 
interested  in  getting  quick  action  on 
the  first  sign  of  disease  or  accident 
shown  bv  his  horse.  In  fact  a  horse 
should  he  carefully  looked  over  each 
morning  to  sec  whether  he  is  all  right. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  a 
little  book  called  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  His  Diseases."  While  not 
in  any  way  recommending  the  horse 
owner  to  put  off  sending  for  a  veteri- 
nary if  there  is  any  serious  trouble, 
there  are  many  ailments — such  as  Spav- 
in. Si)lints,  Ringbone,  wire  cuts,  lame- 
ness, sprains,  that  can  be  thoroughly 
handled  with  home  treatment  when  one 
knows  just  what  to  do  and  has  the 
proper  remedies  handy. 

This  little  book  should  be  carefully 
read  and  kept  for  reference  by  everv 
man  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
horses.  It  gives  detailed  instructions  c»n 
the  curing  of  S flavin,  and  this  means 
converting  a  practically  worthless  horse 
into  one  of  profit,  and  satisfactory  mar- 
ket value.  And  the  book  is  backed  up 
by  quantities  of  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  followed  the  instructions  giv- 
en   with   Kendall's    Spavin   Cure. 

Evervbodv  knows  Kendall's  reliable, 
thirty-vrar-old  Spavin  Cure;  Imt  like 
everything  else  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  properly  and  intelligently  used  in 
order  to  cure  diseases  and  accidents  in 
the  quickest  time — it  is  this  "knowing 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it"  that  is 
the  value  of  the  little  book. 

The  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases"  is  free,  and  will  l>e  gladlv 
presented  bv  anv  druggist  who  sells 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  Or.  write  to 
Dr.  S.  T.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls. 
Vt..  and  they  will  send  one  at  once, 
without  charge. 


That    there    is    a    need    of    farmers' 
meetings    goes    almost    without    saying. 
Much  of  the  progress  that   is   made  in 
manufacturing,   railroading,   in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  banking  and  in  merchandis- 
ing  has   come    from   each    one   learning 
from  his  fellow  worker.     These  all  have 
their     meetings    where     they    come     to- 
gether and  learn  from  each  other.      In 
farming  there  are  so  many  things  that 
require  knowledge  and  skill  that  farm- 
ers  need    to   get   together    oftener   than 
any  one   else    for   the   sake   of   learning 
from  each   other   and   at  times  to  have 
some     outside     speaker     address     them. 
Then    there    is    the    further    reason    for 
meeting.       Farmers    live    more    or    less 
isolated   so   are    in    need    of    the    social 
feature  of  a  meeting.      Their  wives  and 
children    need    it.       This    is    an    age    in 
which    we    need    to    learn    to    work    to- 
gether to  profit  by  each  other's  experi- 
ence.     That  is  what  has  made  the  rail- 
roads    powerful     and     prosperous,     the 
manufacturing  concerns  large  and  profit- 
able,   the   banking   business    a    remuner- 
ative one.      Talk   it  over  with  some  of 
the   neighbors,   set   a   time  and   place   to 
hold     meetings      at     regular     intervals, 
l^lect   a  president,   vice-president,   secre- 
tary   and    librarian.      A    program    and 
also   a   social    committee    should  be   ap- 
pointed.     Among  the  duties  of  the  so- 
cial   committee    will    be    providing    for 
lunch,   so    it   might    be    well    to   appoint 
ladies.      Tt  will  be  surprising  how  much 
can  be  learned  from  such  meetings,  and 
how   much    pleasure    and    profit   can    be 
got  from  them  in  a  social  way. — IV.  C. 
Palmer,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


KINKS   WITH    KEROSENE 

Paint  brushes  that  have  hecn  used  we 
dip  into  kerosene,  and  they  are  saved 
at   their  best    for   use  again. 

If  you  run  shy  of  oil  for  greasing  up 
the  machinery  about  the  farm,  add  a 
little  kerosene  to  lard  and  tallow  melted 
together,  and  vou  quickly  have  a  lubri- 
cant that  will  last  and  will  not  gum  up 
about  the  pinions. 

Kerosene  in  a  wide-necked  ink  or 
mucilage  bottle  set  inside  n  clock  will 
ev.aporatc  and  keep  the  pinions  of  the 
clock  lubricated.  We  have  oiled  our 
mantel  clock  in  this  way  for  the  past 
TO  years,  and  it  has  never  stopped  for 
lack  of  oil. 

Kern^nu-  will  soften  ohl  harness,  and 
dresses  boots  and  shoes  nicely.  Rut  as 
soon  as  put  on  the  leather  should  be 
given  a  good  oiling  with  neatsfoot  oil 
and  mutton  tallow,  which  will  make  it 
pliable,  durable  and  lasting.— -G.  IV. 
Broun. 


PROFITS  OF  FRENCH  GARDENERS 

The  French  gardener  uses  around 
Paris  besides  his  360,000  hotbeds,  over 
2,i6o.oco  bell  glasses  in  the  open  ground. 
And  he  sells  $2,700,000  worth  of  spring 
produce  forced  by  these  bell  glasses, 
every  year,  leaving  out  the  profits  of 
the  other  nine  months  when  people  do 
not  at  all  stop  eating.  London  was  tak- 
ing its  bulk  of  spring  food  from  French 
gardens,  paying  $20  a  ton  freight,  and 
it  is  only  within  three  years  that  luig- 
lish  gardeners  have  found  that  they  can 
raise  as  fine  or  finer  crops  by  the  same 
methods,  at  less  than  $7  a  ton  freight 
from  their  hotbeds  to  Covent  Garden 
market. 


There   should  be  a   workshop  on   ev- 
ery farm. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Doc,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  niiirur  fur  on. 
We  liiaUe  tliein  soft,  li^ht.  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  prottf,  and  make 
them  into  eoats  Uor  men  or  woni.-n). 
rohes.  rinrs  or  jrloves  w  hen  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  u'oods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  eertainly  pay  you  t<»  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  eatalop  jrives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
eare  for  hides  :  how  we  pay  the  freitrht 
both  was  s  :  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeiner  process  whieh  is  a  tremendous 
advantaire  to  the  eustomer.  osiK-eially 
on  horse  hi<les  and  ealf  skins  ;  about 
the  (foods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  ete..  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  b«H)k 
except  upon  recpiest.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  In  yo\ir  corrert  addresB. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company, 
S71  Lyeil  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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BUDD  DOBLE  TALKS  ABOUT  OLD 
TROTTERS 


Veteran  Driver  Doubts  Lou  Dillon's 
Ability  to  Equal  Performances  of 
Dexter  under  Conditions  which  Ex- 
isted When  the  World's  Record 
Was  2:17    1-2. 

When  Rudd  Doblc  sold  his  last  great 
trotter,  Kinney  Lou,  2  :o7^4,  at  Madison 
Square    Garden    a   fortnight   ago  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  long  connec- 
tion  with   the   trotting   horse   had   come 
to  an  end.     It  will  therefore,  be  a  sur- 
prise   to    many   horsemen   to   learn    that 
the    famous    driver    of   Dexter,    2:i7j4; 
Goldsmith  Maid,  2:14.  and  Nancy  ILanks 
2:04.  has  returned  to  California  to  take 
up    the    management    of     an     extensive 
breeding    stud    ow^ned    by    the     llemet 
Stock    Farm    Company,   of   which   he    is 
the  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
This  new   nursery  of  trotters   is   in   the 
Hemet    Valley,    in    Riverside    county,    a 
short    distance    from    Los    Angeles,    and 
the  wealthy  men  interested  are  planning 
to  make  it  the  largest  breeding  stud  in 
California,  where  futurity  prospects  will 
be  raised  for  the  Eastern  market.     Wil- 
bur Lou  a  son  of  Kinney  Lou  that  holds 
the    world's    record    for    yearling    colts, 
2:i9V2.  is  at  the  head  of  the  stud,  and 
among  the  broodmares  are   many  noted 
performers   and   producers. 

Though  he  won  his  first  race  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Doble  is  still 
active  as  a  trainer.  .\t  the  .\rizona 
State  Fair,  in  Phoenix,  last  month,  he 
drove  the  yearling  colt  Harry  R.,  by 
Armon  Lou,  son  of  Kinney  Lou,  to  a 
record  of  2:24'/,  stepping  him  an  eighth 
of  a  mile   in  0:15— a   2:00  clip. 

Among  all  the  drivers  identified  with 
harness  racing  since  the  sport  originated 
here  in  New  York,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
none  has  ever  held  the  place  in  the  pub- 
lic   eve    quite    equal    to    Rud<l    Doble's. 
Hiram   W'oodrutf.   the  first  great  reins- 
man  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  early 
davs   of   trotting   on    Long    Island,    was 
locallv  as  noted  as   Doble,  and  his  rec- 
ord in  the  sulky  was  equallv  clean,  but 
Woodruff's  career   was   confined   almost 
whollv    to    a    few    trotting    tracks.        It 
ended  when  he  was  fifty  years  old.  and 
the  fastest  horses  he  ever  drove— Flora 
Temnle  and  Dexter— gained  their  great- 
est fame  after  passing  out  of  his  hands. 
"Ed"    Geers,    "the    grand    old    man"    of 
the  trotting  turf  of  to-day.  is  makintr  a 
record   which    rivals  that  of   Doble,  but 
the  kincpin   driver  of  the  dav  is  hardly 
the  iniDortant  figure  and  public  idol  that 
he  was  when  trotting  stood  almost  alone 
in     the     field     of    outdoor     professional 
sports  in  the  Northern   States. 
AN     IXtlDKNI     OF     iH75- 
Mr.  Doble  was  the  center  of  attraction 
each  dav  in  the  big  crow<ls  that  attended 
the   Garden   sale.      Old   friends   from   rill 
over  the  conntrv  who  hafl  not  seen  hnii 
since   he   made  his   last  camnaign   in   the 
Grand   Circuit  in    100.^.   souedit  him  out. 
and    the    question    one    heard    nmst    frc- 
rmentlv  durinir  the   week  was.  "Where  s 
Budd?"       It    was    a    veritable    reception 
for  the  veteran    reinsman. 

George   Forbes,  who  drove  Oliver  K., 
2:i6T4,  to  victory  in  the  $10,000  race  at 


Hartford  twenty-five  years  ago,  antl  sold 
him  on  the  spot  for  $10,000  more,  was 
among  the  old-timers  who  greeted  Doble 
with  evident  feeling. 

"1  got  up  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  come 
down  here  and  see  you,"  he  said  as  he 
grasped  Doble's  hand.     "Do  you  know, 
this  man  once  saved  my  life?"  he  con- 
tinued,   turning    to    a    reporter    for    the 
Herald.      "Remember    it,    P.udd.    out    at 
Cleveland  in   seventy-live?      1    had  York 
State,  by  Gooding's  Champion,  and  was 
in    a    race    with    Little    hVed.       He    had 
beaten    us    at    the    other    town,    but    I 
thought  my  horse  might  win   if  I  couh! 
get    Dohle    to   drive   him.      You  begged 
off,   Budd,  saying  you  had  to  drive  two 
horses    that    afternoon    and    couldn't    do 
justice    to    another.    S(~>    I    got    into    the 
sulky  myself.     Well,  they  beat  me  two 
heats,  and  then  the  judges  took  me  out 
and    put    up    Charley    Green,    who    w;on 
the   race.      Colonel    hidwards   was  going 
to  expel  me  for  not  driving  to  win,  but 

1  asked  him  to  send  over  to  the  harn 
for  Budd  Doble  before  he  did  that,  and 
when  you  came  into  the  stand  and  told 
the  judges  I  had  tried  to  get  you  to 
drive  York  State  that  settled  it.  They 
knew  it  was  on  the  square." 

"When  did  you  drive  your  first  race?" 
Mr.   Doble   was  asked. 

"I  rode  my  first  race,"  he  answered. 
"It  was  in  1.S58  at  the  old  Point  Breeze 
track  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  remember 
that  I  had  to  carry  nineteen  poimds  of 
lead  to  make  the*  weight.  145  pounds. 
Tt  was  a  match  for  $50  between  John 
Cudncy's  gray  mare  Jennv  Lind.  to  go 
in  harness,  and  George  Nugent's  little 
grav  trotter  Frost,  under  saddle.  I  won 
the  first  heat  in  2:4;.  but  the  mare  was 
too  fast   for  us.  and  took  the  *^takes  in 

2  :43  and  2  :40. 

"Mv  father.  William  Doble.  then  lived 
and  trained  at  Bristol.  Pa.  One  of  the 
horses  in  his  stahle  was  the  gray  trotter 
Rockingham.  Matt  Miller,  of  Phila- 
delphia, owned  him  and  matched  him 
for  $1,000  against  Lancet  to  trot  mile 
heats  over  the  Centerville  track  on  Long 
Island  a  year  or  two  after  the  race^  at 
Point  Breeze.  I  came  over  to  New 
York  to  ride  him.  The  Lancet  people 
had  sent  to  Boston  for  Dan  Mace  to 
ride  their  horse,  and  Mace  and  I  met  for 
the  first  time  in  this  race.  Hiram 
Woodruff,  who  wa>^  a  erent  friend  of  mv 
father's  and  often  visited  him.  had  taken 
finite  a  liking  to  me.  and  I  remember 
that  when  Rockingham  w^n  the  match 
that  dav  Hiram  called  out  from  the 
quarter  stretch.  'We  don't  have  to  send 
to  Boston  for  a  rider.  ^Ve'ye  got  one 
right  here   wli<«  can  hest  him.' 

flENKkAI,    <,K\NT    1 X    .HHf.F.s'    STAND. 

"Tt  was  Tliram  who  recommended  me 
to  train  Dexter  when  Gronre  TV  Allev 
sold  him  to  Gcorue  Trussell  and  ne 
missed  f»ut  of  WoodrutT's  hands.  I^ex- 
ter  was  my  first  erreat  hoysi-.  Me  had  an 
eneap-ement  to  race  against  G,eonieM. 
Patchen.  Tr..  for  a  pur^e  of  $2000.  just 
on.-  week"after  be  rame  into  mv  hands. 
1  wm  still  a  vo'Mi"stcr  and  the  news- 
papers warned  the  public  not  1..  het  on 
Dexter  in  the  hands  nf  a  n<w  and  mex- 
nerienced  trainer.  He  won  easilv  and  in 
his  next  race  liroke  the  record  under 
saddle,  trottine  in  2-10.  This  was  in 
July,   1866.      In   September  Molly  Trus- 


sell killed  George  Trussell,  who  was  a 
Chicago  sporting  man,  and  Dexter  was 
purchased  by  A.  F.  Fawcett,  of  Balti- 
more, wht)  had  been  a  silent  partner 
with  Trussell  all  the  time. 

"When  Dexter  trotted  against  time  at 
I'altimore  that  fall  General  Grant  was 
one  of  the  judges,  and  he  was  in  the 
stand  again  at  Washington  when  Dex- 
ter beat  Silas  Rich  in  2:21]^,  in  har- 
ness. Grant  liked  a  trotter  as  well  as 
any  man  T  ever  knew,  and  he  could 
drive  one  better  than  some  professional 
trainers  I  have  seen.  He  used  to  come 
out  to  the  Fashion  track  on  Long  Island 
when  I  had  Dexter  in  training  there  for 
Robert  P.onner  and  he  would  sit  in  the 
box  stall  and  talk  horse  with  real  en- 
thusiasm. He  sent  me  two  fillies  to 
train  for  him  several  years  afterward, 
but  they  were  burned  to  death  before 
T  had  a  chance  to  develop  them." 

In  talking  of  old  times,  Mr.  Doble 
related  a  bit  of  inside  history  concern- 
ing the  sale  of  Dexter  to  Robert  Bon- 
ner, which  will  be  read  with  interest 
even  at  this  late  day.  Popular  belief 
has  always  dated  Mr.  Bonner's  owner- 
ship from  .August  14.  1867,  the  day  when 
Dexter  capped  the  climax  of  his  fame 
by  trotting  a  mile  to  sulky  in  2:1714. 
but  Mr.  Doble  says  the  horse  was  really 
sold  on  July  26,  when  he  trotted  in 
2:19  on  the  half-mile  track  at  Riverside 
Park,  in  T'»oston.  The  publisher  of  the 
Ledger,  who  rivalled  P.  T.  Barnum  as 
an  advertiser,  kept  the  purchase  to  him- 
self until  the  psychological  moment, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
were  on  the  little  white  legged  brown 
trotter,  and  then  had  it  announced  from 
the  judges'  stand  at  TUiffalo  along  with 
the  announcement  of  the  breaking  of 
the   world's   record. 

DEXTER   vs.    ETHAN    ALLEN. 

Another  bit  of  inside  historv  concern- 
ing Dexter  was  related  by  Mr.  Doble 
when  he  was  asked  why  John  Morrissey 
and  T-'ph  Simmons  paid  forfeit  for  Ethen 
.Allen  and  his  running  mate,  Charlotte 
v..  in  tbe  match  airainst  Dexter  in  sin- 
gle harness  at  the  I%a.shion  track  in  June 
1867.  The  hoar  of  ages  has  gathered 
round  the  story  that  Morrissey  and 
Simmons,  knowing  that  the  stallion,  with 
a  runner  to  pull  liim  along.^  could  beat 
any  trotter  in  the  world,  paid  forfeit  in 
the  oriuiiial  match  and  gave  out  the  re- 
port that  Charlotte  1'.  was  lame  in  or- 
der to  draw  on  tbe  backers  of  Dexter 
when  it  came  t^  betting  on  the  little 
match  fftr  $500  a  side,  which  was  ar- 
ranged "iust  t«i  keep  from  disappointing 
tbe  crowd."  It  has  l>een  said  that  this 
strategy  enabled  them  to  win  more  mon- 
ev  tliaii  a  nnile  could  draw,  but  the  man 
uho  drove  Dexter  on  that  memorable 
occasion    tells   a   (lifferent   story. 

"Morrissey  and  Simmons  paid  forfeit 
in  tbe  original  match."  he  said,  "to  save 
their  bets  on  Ftban  .Allen.  Take  mv 
word  t(.r  it.  thev  were  panic  stricken 
.-ifter  Devter  deft  ,ite<l  Lpflv  Thorn  .at 
two-mile  heats  in  4:51.  and  thev  wanted 
to  izct  out  the  lust  wav  thev  conld.  No- 
bofly  wa-  more  ^tn-prised  than  they  were 
when  tbe  team  \\..n,  Tbe  betting  shows 
it.  It  was  two  to  one  on  Dexter  before 
the  start  and  even  money  after  he  had 
lost  a  heat." 

"Would  Dexter.  Lady  Thorn  or  Gold- 
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smith  Maid  have  a  chance  with  the 
greatest  trotters  of  to-day  if  you  could 
bring  thciii  back  in  their  best  form  and 
give  them  the  same  advantages  as  tu 
sulkies,  bouts,  shoeing,  balancing,  train- 
ing, tracks  and  the  like  ?" 

"I  think  thoy  would,  but  1  would 
rather  ]>ut  it  another  way.  If  the  trot- 
ters of  to-day  had  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  when  Ik'xter.  Ladv 
Thorn  and  Cnddsmith  Maid  were  on  the 
turf  1  ilon't  believe  any  of  them  could 
beat  the  records  of  the  old  time  horse> 
very  much.  L'hlan  might:  they  tell  me 
he  is  simply  a  wonder.  But  give  Lou 
Dillon  the  task  that  Dexter  had  t<i  per- 
form and  T  for  one  would  expect  to 
see   her   fail." 

"Was  Dexter  a  greater  trotter  than 
Ladv   Thorn    or    Goldsmith    Maid?" 

"Thorn  was  a  much  better  mare  than 
the  public  thought  she  was.  She  wa- 
just  coming  on  when  she  met  Dexter, 
and  was  beaten  by  him.  Her  winning 
races  with  the  Maid  were  trotted  when 
she  was  at  her  best  and  the  other  mare 
was  still  improving,  so  that  it  is  har<l 
to  say  which  was  l)est.  but  I  think  Thorn 
might,  when  she  was  just  to  an  edee. 
beat  l>oth  Dexter  and  the  >Laid.  She 
was  not  so  reliable  as  the  Maid,  how- 
ever, and  in  a  series  of  races  I  should 
expect  the  >Laid  to  win.  She  was  the 
greatest  campaigner  of  them  all.  Just 
think  of  it  I  When  she  was  nineteen 
years  old  she  equalled  her  record  <.f 
2:14  and  won  the  fastest  ^ix-heat  race 
that  had  ever  been  trotted.  And  when 
she  was  twenty  she  defeated  Rarus  m 
2:14'...  She  never  had  on  a  hind  shoe 
lighter  than  ten  ounces,  when  it  should 
have  been  three  or  four  ounces,  and  !»he 
wore  a  common  road  shoe  forward. 
Dexter  had  or.e  great  quality  that  no 
other  trotter  eser  had.  He  could  k. 
any  race  at  one.  two  or  three  mile  heats, 
and  he  could  go  any  way  'iire.-r  'i"'1er 
saddle,  t^  sulky  «"»r  to  w:..  •  .: 

the  best  horses  of  1,--    ;  .;  _^ 

Alt    the    old    timers    •  nt^r    '^    '  ' 

Doble.   the   lM^st   know  er  of    

harness    horse-    this    0  .    ever   pro* 

diiced.       It   b      .  :k   the   old    dr- 

when  the  best  cJa>s  4^1  horses  were  n-i 
overshadowed  by  the  automobile.  For 
downright  pleasure  and  pure  enjojinert 
can  vou  beat  a  thoroughbred  race  horse  ? 
Not.'  to  our  mind.  A  thoroughbred 
horse  is  next  to  a  thoroughbred  woman 
— mightv  hard  to  Vicat. — p>.  s.  f. 
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Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed — te<t  22  davs—  nun 

of  ■  ^liT*.  >'■;  weisfht  cf  ejT'  ■    .'"  ■'  ~" <"-.  l)i^.  i.- 

co-.v.nv-ing  anrumert  v.  house  or 

yard  si:  uld  have  ih-  m.     .  :..-      i.^ns  lay  an 

epe  a  (lay.  w-i'h  firm,  hard  fcljcl— lesa  liable  to 
brtek  in  shipment. 

BeUe  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  arl 
acts  as  a  HTit,  making  tht»ni  superior  to  any  o"  ■  r 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  K^t^e 
CataloRue  to 

Louim  ammBB,     BALTimomm,  mo. 


About  Two  Third*  of  Applicants  for 
New  Department  at  Short  Course 
College  are  Women 

W  hen  the  Short  Course  Cullej-;^  opens 
its  (U»ors  for  the  students  on  IX-eeniher 
4th.  it  will  adtl  a  new  course  to  its 
curriculum— that  ot  poultry.  .\t  last 
winter's  session  of  the  Legi.slaturc  an 
appropriation  oi  $15,000  for  eciuipnicnt 
for  a  poultry  departnuni  at  the  College 
Farm  was  made  and  provision  made  for 
$.^,000  yearly  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Prof.  Henry  R.  Lewis,  of  the  Short 
G'Urse  Faculty,  will  have  entire  super- 
vision oi  this  phase  of  the  work.  Alxjut 
_'5  applications  for  admission  to  this 
course  have  heen  received,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  women.  It  will  he  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  numhcr  this  year,  but 
in  another  year  the  college  will  he  able 
to  i-i~truct  all  who  apply. 

The    work    will    also    be    carried    on 

wherever  a  er-'^iip  of  interested  poultry 

men  can  1 .      -  :i?ht  together  by  outlin- 

11- i:  for  them  ~   k— ons  to  be  given 

r.g  10  the  season. 

.   -'.ed    to    have    institn- 

the    State    Board    of 

A;j'  -        These    insti- 

t  Win    dittcrent    places 

:.  i  jje  dcvoieu  10  lectures  and  dis- 


-   -      work    will    be    carried    on 

dence.     by     personal 

••xperimental 

, ;     -         ..      ;;   ::.:ryman     who 

fn    A      -     -le    the    nature    of    a 

•    :k  can  send  one 

Uj  ihe    '•   ■     ■"    and   it    will 

made   and   a 
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the  ra? 


_.  ;■     -    lal   visits  by 

e  station  will  be  <oHcit- 
j    Christma*    week    there 
.. ..,    ,..    „    :„r:..er^'  institute  at  the  col- 
lege, one  day  r.f  which   will  be  turned 
-    •       :'       -     ftrymen.       Those    who 
want  :  "         '  usiness  will  be  aide<l 

by  per-    ;  ...    -.-.:;   and   sugge-iions. 

AftriUT   laO  SHORT-COrRSE   PrPtL.*!. 

In    addition    to   the    nun,     •       iterini: 
'•-y   course,   ateut    uo   applica- 
tj.  ii-   ,  .t.e  been   received   for  the   regu- 
lar C'""7rses  of  trt'it  ernwitisr.  gardening 
an'i  cours  vhich  a  number  are 

women.       Principal    Kary    C.    Davis    i<; 
much   f'- '' j^''ted   over  the   intere-t   taken 
,.,    xhf     ^      'I   Cmirse  College,   i-t   onlv 
^  :■  ■-   ^t  ;*   .  but  of  others. 
1  he    new    i>uii(hngs   on    the    farm    are 
,1....  „.;.,,,    Tiear    c«''mp1eti<in.        The    new 
'ilding  is  readv  and  it  is  liMprd 
tna-    ■  -      '  will    be   finished   bv 

January.  s<>  liiai  liie  animals,  now  sta- 
1-'*  d  in  the  judging  pavilion  since  the 
're  iA'it  summer,  may  be  removed  to 
their  proper  quarters,  leaving  the  pa- 
viliAn  ready  f^r  the  work  of  the  c«^llege. 


A  little  lime  -eattered  tlir.nigli  pota- 
ti,*.-  ..  thty  are  put  away  for  winter 
will  al.-orb  dampness,  keep  them  from 
sprouting  early  and  assist  in  keeping 
them  from  rotting.  It  will  not  injure 
them. 


Why  is  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  printed  so  variously? 
Please    give    the    original    version. 

The  first  version  apiK?ared  in  the 
London  Examiner  Dcceml)cr  9,  1854, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 

Half  a  league  onward. 
All   in  the  Valley  of  Death 

Rode   the   six   hundred. 

Into  the   Valley  of    Death 

Rode    tile    six    hundred; 
For    up    came    an    order,    which 

Some   one    had   hbmder'd. 
"Forward  the  Light   Brigade! 

Take   the   guns."   Nolan  said; 
Into    the    Valley    of    Death 

Rode  the   six   hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Light  P>rigade." 
No  man  was  there  dismayed. 

Not   tho*   the    soldier   knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Into  the  Valley  uf  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Caimon   to  right  of  them. 
Camion   to   left   of   them. 
Cannon    in    front  of  them 

VoUey'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly    they    rode    an<l    well. 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death. 
Into  the  mouth   of   Hell. 

Rode  the  six   hundred. 

Maslf d   all   their  sabres  bare, 
h'lash'd   all  at  once  in  air. 
S.abring  the   gunners  there. 

Charging  an  army,  while 

.Ml    the    world    wonder'd ; 
Plunge<l  in  the  battery  smoke. 
With    many   a   desperate   stroke 
The   Russian   line  they  broke; 

Then  they   rode  back,  but  not. 

Not  the   six   hundred. 

Cannon    to    right   of    them. 
Cannon   to   left   of   them. 
Cannon    behind    them 

Volley'd    and    thunder'd ; 
Stttrm'd   at   with   shot   and   shell. 
While    horse    and    her<i    fell. 
Those,  that  had  fought   so  well. 

Came  from  tlie  jaws  of  Death. 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

,\11   that    was    left    of   them. 

Left  of   six  hundred. 

Wlien  can   their  glory   fade? 
O!  the  wild   charge  they  made! 

All   the   world  wonder'd. 
Honor   the  charge   they   m.adc ! 
I  lonor  the    Light    P.riga<le. 

Noble    six    hundred. 


• 
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Cold    Storage 

"Ah."  s.'iys  the  Christmas  must,  "'how 
1  wish  1  eoiUd  >it  down  to  a  Christmas 
dinner  with  one  of  those  turkeys  we 
r.'iised  on  the  f.inn  when  1  w.is  a  bov 
as    the   centr.il    tigure  ! " 

"Well."  says  the  host,  "you  never  can 
tell.      This  may  be  one  of  them." — Life. 


EGGS  IS  EGGS 

The  time  of  egg  storage  is  with  us. 
Feeding  for  eggs  is  on  the  program 
and  still  the  eggs  come  very  slowly. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  an  ■■unusual"  sea- 
son, but  that's  no  reason;  all  that  I 
can  remember  lia\e  been,  and  I  ni\er 
expect  to  see  any  other  kind.  Let's 
forget  winter  eggs  and  diseases  and 
l)alanced  rations  and  storage  eggs  and 
trusts  for  a  while,  and  consider  just 
health — hen  health.  I  lealth  goes  with 
a  clean  hody.  within  as  well  as  without; 
to  have  a  hen's  l)ody  clean  outside 
means  a  clean  house;  a  clean  llcior, 
clean  litter  for  the  stormy  weather  and 
for  these  C(jld.  frosty  mornings;  eban 
roosts;  of  course  there  are  no  mites, 
but  give  roosts  and  nests  a  good  soak- 
ing just  because.  Your  hens  ha\e  no 
lice,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  an  ailing 
fowl  has  had  its  vitality  sapped  l)y  lice 
and  mites;  give  her  a  dose  of  powder, 
gunpowder  if  she  is  very  sick,  other- 
wise  lice   powder. 

Now,  for  the  inside;  a  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  for  each  half  dozen  fowls 
about  once  in  two  weeks,  in  a  warm 
mash;  for  the  daily  noon  mash,  cooked 
vegetables,  the  greater  tlu-  variety  you 
can  furnish  the  better,  and  with  these 
thoroughly  mix  bran,  fine  corn  chop. 
a  little  oil  meal,  .-md  season  with  salt. 
Use  the  proportions  you  find  they  like 
and  don't  give  more  than  they  will  eat 
in  a  hurry.  To  make  them  jump  for 
this  feed  only  a  little  <mall  grain  in 
the  morning  and  with  this  grain  plenty 
of  exercise;  the  forenoon  should  \m 
spent  in  the  gymnasium.  .\t  night  cram 
them  so  full  of  corn  that  they  will  need 
an  elevator  to  lift  them  up  to  the  roosts. 
Don't  crowd;  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air; 
clean,  fresh  water,  and  milk,  if  possible, 
and  if  all  this  don't  bring  lots  of  50c 
eggs,  it  is  not  your  fault;  anyway.  slee]> 
easy,  for  vou  are  probably  getting  as 
many  as  the  other  fellow. 


HIS  HENS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  GREEN 
IN  COLOR:  THEY  CAN  TALK 


On  the  farm  of  the  writer  the  extra 
cost  of  this  pedigreed  breeding  is  about 
tctt  cents  per  head  for  each  chick  jiro- 
dt'ced.  and  this  cost  is  nothing  compared 
with  results.  More  real  progress  can 
he  made  in  building  ui>  the  size,  vigor 
and  both  fancy  and  utility  (ptalities  in 
five  years  of  intelligent,  systematic,  ped- 
iq-ree  breeding  than  in  twenty  years  of 
tin-  hit  and  miss  promiscuous  breeding. 
Our  entire  1910  crop  «)f  pedigreed  fowls 
was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  more 
than  $1.50  per  head,  It  also  pays  the 
man  who  needs  new  life  in  his  nf)ck  to 
secure  pedigreed  birds.  It  pay-  the  man 
who  is  just  starting  with  poultry  to 
start  right  with  pedigreed  '<tock.  Life  is 
too  short  to  spend  it  making  the  same 
mistakes  and  solving  the  same  i)roblems 
that  others  have  already  mastered.— 
J.   ./.   lUckcrditc.  Christian  Co.,  III. 


Shortlv  after  Sir  Lawrence  Alnia- 
Tadema.  R.  A.,  was  knighted,  ho  and 
Lady  Ahr.a-Tadema  gave  an  "at  home" 
at  St.  John's  wood.  l^verylMxl)  pres- 
ent was  congratulating  them,  and  one 
ladv  was  verv  profuse.  "Oh.  dear  Sir 
Lawrence."  she  said.  "1  am  awfully  glad 
to  hear  of  the  hon(»r  you  have  received. 
I  suppose  now  that  you  are  knighted 
you  will  give  up  painting  and  live  like 
a  gentleman." 


California  Man  Crosses  Parrots  with 
Black  Orpington  Pullets  and  Pro- 
duces Whistling,  Gossiping  Hybrids 
That  Call  Their  Chicks  by  Name 

San  I'rancisco.  Cal.,  Saturday. — \\ . 
II.  McKay,  poultry  breeder  and  secre- 
tary of  the  San  Jo.'u|uiii  l'oultr\  .\sso- 
ciation  of  Stockton,  lias  been  (piietly 
working  for  some  time  on  ;i  breed  of 
lien  that  will  probably  make  him  a  for- 
tune. 

After  extensive  studies  along  the  lines 
of  ata\isni,  Mr.  .\lcKa\  sa\s  he  eon- 
cei\ed  the  idea  that  by  interbreeding 
parrots  and  black  Oritingtons  he  could 
get  the  much  desired  green  tinge  for 
the  Orpington  feathers.  The  results 
were  astonishing. 

There  were  many  failures,  but  Mc- 
Kay kept  at  work  until  lie  not  only  ob- 
tained the  desired  green  tinge  for  his 
black  Oriiingtons.  but  he  is  now  (juite 
certain  that  he  will  soon  show  a  breed 
of  chickens  that  can  talk. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  to-day.  Mr. 
McKay   said  :^ — 

"I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  pref?s 
despatch  from  the  luist  the  f»ther  day 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  breeder 
had  succeeded  in  prorlucing  a  hen  with 
red.  white  and  blue  feathers.  Well.  I 
have  for  many  months  been  working 
to  get  the  green  tinue  on  my  bl.ick  Or- 
pingtons. Mv  studv  of  atavism  con- 
vinced me  that  it  could  be  «lone  by  cross- 
ing with  parrots.  I  finally  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  hope  to  do  bet- 
to-. 

"That  T  wit!  eveiituallv  produce  a 
strain  of  chickens  that  can  be  tau'rht  to 
tnlk  like  a  parrot  1  feel  certain.  Alreadv 
I  have  adopted  a  name— the  phonograph 
hen. 

"I  had  no  thouirht  of  producing  a  talk- 
ine-  hen  when  I  began  my  experiments, 
nnd  vou  can  imagine  mv  surprise  when 
I  began  to  notice  that  some  of  the  hens 
were  making  noises  that  sounded  Stts- 
piciouslv  like   words. 

"One  of  the  hens  can  whistle 
other  roi>eats  'Chick,  ehiek^  chid 
is  often  used  b\-  my  \^^i*-  ''lud 
Ml  calling  the  chickens  for  theii 
We  were  unable  to  get  either 
hens  to  do  this  at  commruul 
nnlv  heard  the  whistle  '<r  the  ^^ 
long  intervals,  so  T  rather  hes'tated  to 
sav  anythincr  about  it  for  fear  my 
friends  Wf)uld  gi\e  me  the  1;!ii',di.  Dur- 
iu"-  last  work.  howe\er,  tlv  \  ■  u\-d  at- 
tainments of  the  two  hens  were  more 
frenuentlv  (lisnlaved— ])rohab1y  throe  or 
four  times  a  dav." 
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ROTATING  POTATO  SOIL 

Soil  that  has  iirodnct  d  a  crop  of 
.^^cabby  potatoes  should  be  used  for 
Some  other  crop  fur  s(\tral  year^.  be- 
cause tho  scab  spores  li\e  over  in  the 
soil  and  will  .attack  consefniont  potato 
crops  for  five  or  six  \iars  afterward. 
I'or  potatoes,  select,  if  i>. -ssible.  a  north- 
ern slope,  since  the  crop  will  suffer 
less  on  such  slope  during  hot.  dry 
weather. 

One  reason  why  potatoes  have  douen- 
erated  in  tho  nast  is  that  the  jtotato 
growers  of  the  I'nitcd  States  ba\e  i)lant- 
ed  their  culls  and  scrrrniiurs  under  the 
(■rroneons  imnression  that  ^uch  methods 
in  seed  selection  w<uild  produce  as  good 
results  as  any  other. 
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HANDLING    DWARF    PEAR    TREES 

Dwarf  pear  trees  have  been  in  much 
favor  with  h'-astern  f)rchardists  for  many 
years  and  many  large  and  profitable 
orchards  are  of  this  kind.  Many  of 
them  are  i)rofital)le  and  the  trees  are  in 
good  condition  after  having  l>een  plant- 
ed fifty  years.  This  does  not  bear  out 
the  common  notion  that  dwarf  trees 
.are  short  lived.  Then  dwarfing  induces 
e.irly  bearing  and  with  pears  in  parti- 
cular extra  size  and  (|uality  are  secured 
because  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
small  trees  may  he  jiruned  thinned  and 
sprayetl. 

riiere  is  no  mystery  connected  with 
the  dwarfing  of  trees  writes  a  Colorado 
h.x])erinient  Station  official.  Sections 
of  standard  \arieties  are  grafted  or 
budded  on  small  growing  species  within 
the  family  or  upon  dwarf  forms  of  the 
same  specie^.  In  the  case  fif  pears  the 
stock  used  is  the  quince.  The  f|uince 
is  slow  growing  and  seldom  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  12  feet;  usually 
less.  Some  varieties  of  iioars  will  not 
unite  with  the  c|uince  so  what  is  known 
as  "double  working"  is  resorted  to.  This 
consists  first  in  grafting  a  pear  variety 
which  is  known  to  unite  with  the 
quince,  such  as  tho  Vicar;  then,  when 
this  has  attained  sufficient  size,  again 
grafting  to  the   desired   kind. 

Dw.'irf  pears  should  be  planted  deep- 
er than  standards.  Dwarf  pears  should 
not  be  allowed  to  attain  a  height  great- 
er than  I J  feet,  else  the  end  soueht  in 
pl.inting  them  will  be  defeated.  Severe 
pruning  must  usuallv  be  practiced,  often 
as  much  as  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  season's  growth  must  he  removed, 
especially  during  the  early  life  of  the 
tree. 

Bv  careful  training  the  tot>  mav  be 
spread  so  that  a  comnaralively  large 
amount  of  bearing  surface  is  secured. 
Dwarf  nears  are  often  planted  as  close 
as  ten  feet  apart  each  wav.  niaking  4.t>$ 
trees  to  the  acre.  At  this  distance  the 
trees  will  be  too  close  together;  15  feet 
each  wav.  of  19.^  trees  to  the  acre,  would 
no    doubt    be    preferable. 


VITALITY  OF  SEEDS 

The  period  for  which  the  seeds  of 
different  plants  maintain  their  vitality 
varies  a  good  deal.  The  seeds  of  some 
vegetables  are   worthless  after  they  are 

2  years  (dd.  while  the  seeds  of  other 
I)lants  improve  with  age  until  a  certain 
period,  h'or  instance,  the  seeds  of  arti- 
chokes .ire  good  until  thoy  are  3  years 
old;  asparagus.  4  years;  beans.  2  years; 
kidney  beans,  i  year;  beets.  10  years; 
broccoli.  4  years;  cabbage,  4  years;  cel- 
ery. 10  vears;  egg  plant.  ^  years;  en- 
dive. 4  years;  kale.  4  years;  leek.  2 
years;  lettuce.  3  years;  pumpkin.  10 
years;  radish.  4  years;  salsify.  2  years; 
s])inach.  .^4  years;  squash.  4  years;  to- 
mato.  -'   years;    turnips.   4   years;    corn. 

3  years :  cucumber,  to  years ;  melon.  10 
years ;  and  peas,  2  years. 


Distracted  Author  (seeking  peace  in 
Sussex  )  — .Mrs.  H<»dge  what  is  this  pan- 
demonium ? 

1 'armor's  Wife— Oh.  they're  only  put- 
tin'  a  tin  roof  (»n  the  'en-house,  sir; 
an'  kiiowin'  vou  was  a  London  gent, 
we  thought  the  sound  might  remind 
vou  of  'ome. 
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COST  OF  RAISING  A  HEIFER 

There  is  such  a  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  diversity  of  farm- 
ers, that  it  seems  very  difTicult  to  ^ct 
at  the  true  average  iu  this  matter.  IIil- 
Michigan  lv\i)eriment  Station  has  issuco 
a  luilletin  showing  the  results  t)f  an  e\- 
pi-riment  in  raising  heifer  calvi's  on 
skinnned  and  other  foods.  The  calvc;- 
at  1  year  of  age  showed  a  varying  cost 
per  loo  pounds  as  follows:  $4.^<5.  $4-2-. 
$.V42.  $4.26,  $5.iJ.  $5.0.^  $4.93.  i^5-5^ 
and  $3.14. 

it  would  he  interesting  to  know  why 
there  was  such  a  difTerence  in  the 
weight  of  these  calves  and  the  cost 
thereof.  These  calves  varied  in  weight, 
resjjeclively.  as  follows,  the  numl)ers 
being  in  relation  to  cost  as  above 
given:  Six  hundred  seventy-six  ponnds, 
740  pounds,  746  pounds.  790  pounds, 
625  pounds,  626  ponnds.  714  pounds, 
620  pounds.  303  p(»unds  and  678 
]K)unds. 

I'or  illustration.  No.  i.  weighinpc  676 
ponnds.  at  i  year,  cost  $4.83  per  100 
pounds;  No.  6.  weighing  526  pounds, 
should  cost  $3.12  100  pounds;  No.  3. 
weighing  746  pounds,  cost  $4.33".  N^o.  4. 
weighing  790  nonnds.  cost  $4.42,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  little  strange  why  No.  6, 
weighing  326  pounds  shonld  cost  $3.12 
ner  100  ponnds.  The  reason  for  these 
individual  differences,  both  in  cost  of 
keeping  and  growth  in  the  same  ratio 
as  well  as  after  capacity  as  a  cow.  are 
past  finding  out.  Still  it  is  well  to 
make  a  study  of  them  whenever  they 
are   presented. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FARM 

The  life  of  the  farm  is  the  dairy. 
We  were  talking  about  those  great 
plows  they  have  now-a-days.  the  kind 
that  turn  over  an  acre  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  a  young  farmer  asked, 
"Well,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
farms  that  are  carried  on  that  way?" 
Not  understanding  just  what  was  in 
the  young  man's  mind.  I  said,  "1  don't 
know;  what  do  yon  think?"  "^Y*^''.  I 
know."  was  the  quick  reply.  "They'll 
stop  farming  that  way.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  be  still  lower,  if  they  don't  get 
to  putting  something  back  on  that  land. 
Now  they  don't  put  a  thing  back.  It 
is  all  take  oflF,  never  pnt  back." 

Now.  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in 
that.  I  can  take  you  with  me  through 
sections  where  they  sold  off  their  cows 
a  few  \ears  ago.  thinking  they  could 
keep  up  the  place  by  selling  hay.  The 
farmers  of  those  sections  thought  they 
would  buy  the  connnercial  fertilizer 
that  was  needed  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility f)f  the  soil.  I'"or  a  few  years  it 
may  be  they  did  buy  some;  bnt  thev 
soon  gave  np.  and  the  conse(|uence  is, 
their  places  ari'  all  run  down  todav, 
many  of  them  deserted  and  houses  lock- 
ed up. 

The  dairv  is  the  best  way  to  kirp  nn 
a  farm.  It  is  the  most  natural  way. 
The  cow*;  take  the  hay.  straw,  grain 
and  other  stufT  on  the  farm  and  turn 
it  right  back  into  just  the  elements  the 
soil  needs  to  keep  it  U])  readv  to  pro- 
dnce  crops  again.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  bartiyard  mannre  will  nrtt  do  it 
alone.  Tvvonld  n<it  ask  for  any  better 
fertilizer  myself  than  that.  Tt  is  good 
enough  for  me.  I  know  of  farms  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  good  many 
years  just  in  that  way— not  a  spoonful 
"of   commercial    fertilizer — and   they    are 
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producing  well  now.  While  farms  that 
have  been  fed  with  commercial  fertilizer 
to  the  exclusion  of  barnyard,  right  in 
the  srnne  locality,  have  lost  their  good- 
ness, so  that  more  and  more  of  the 
commercial  article  nnist  bi'  used  to  get 
along  at  all. 

"\Un  would  you  have  us  all  go  to 
keejjing  a  lot  of  cows,  and  tloo<l  the 
world   with  milk  and  butter?" 

Not  exactly  that.  The  ideal  fanning, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  to  keep  some  cows, 
some  sheep,  some  hogs  and  some  poid- 
try.  growing  a  certain  amount  of  grain, 
hay  and  other  farm  crops.  The  man 
who  does  that  is  far  and  away  the  most 
independent  of  any  1  know  of.  His  cup 
is  most  always  turned  up.  ready  for  the 
shower.  The  cows  may  not  bring  in 
quite  as  much  as  usual  some  years,  then 
the  other  stock  will  do  for  him  what  the 
cows  did  not.  The  hens  may  be  a  los- 
ing thing  this  year;  never  mind,  the 
cows  are  in  it. 

"I  like  the  cows  best  of  all."  a  youns 
farmer  said  to  me  last  night.  "I  like 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  take  care 
«  f  me." 

That  is  it — cows  will  take  care  of  ev- 
try  man  that  keeps  them  and  does  the 
Mulit  thing  by  them.  Let  us  emphasize 
that.  Care  is  everything.  No  use  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  get 
a  good  herd  of  cows  and  then  neglect 
them.  Some  men  do  that.  Tt  seems 
a  waste  of  money  and  strength ;  it  is 
a  waste,  too.  After  we  have  been  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  get  about 
us  stock  that  is  worth  while,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  it.  And  if  we  do  not 
we  may  be  just  as  sure  as  the  world 
that  the  stock  will  pay  us  back  in  good 
coi  1.  No  dairy  farmer  ever  need  be 
afraid  that  he  will  not  have  a  good  liv- 
i.sir.     Watch  that  and  see  if  it  is  not  so. 


A  WOMAN  ORCHARDIST 

The  most  significant  and  perhaps  the 
most  cheerful  fact  relative  to  the  land 
show  which  has  just  closed  in  New  York 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  woman  has  been 
awarded  the  honor  of  being  the  leading 
orchardist  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Ella  1).  K(nvland  of  Zillah, 
Wash.,  was  awarfled  this  honor,  and  in 
recognition  of  her  excellence  in  the 
field  she  has  adopted  she  was  presented 
with  $500  in  gold  and  a  $1,000  silver 
trophy  cup.  The  gold  i)rize  was  from 
President  Howard  Elliott,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  while  the  trophy 
cup  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hanauer, 
of  Spokane. 

There  are  positions  occupied  by  wo- 
men today  which  are  viewed  askance 
by  the  majority  of  men,  who  profess  to 
entertain  the  fear  that  woman,  by  her 
ambition  and  energy,  is  standing  in  her 
own  light,  because  she  is  doing  the  work 
that  men  are  better  qualified  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  such  objection,  how- 
ever, to  that  impidse  which  takes  woman 
liack  to  the  land. 

The  broadening  activities  of  women 
have  an  illustration  right  here  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  thirteen  ladies  en- 
rolled this  week  in  the  classes  in  dairy 
farming  and  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
.Agricultural  College  maintained  here  by 
the    State. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  equally  of  the 
garden;  and  ever  since  the  world  be- 
gan woman  has  held  her  own  in  those 
patient  and  beautiful  processes  by  which 
the  earth   is  made  fruitful. 

Mrs.  Rowland  of  the  far  Pacific  Coast 
offers  a  message  of  good  cheer  to  wo- 
men everywhere  in  that  she  has  ex- 
celled in  a  whollv  modern  avocation, 
and  has  held  a  light  for  the  feet  of 
women   evers-Avhere. 


"In  the  Cumberland  mountains  of 
h'ast  Tennessee."  the  Hon.  "Rob"  Taylor 
says,  "a  good  coon-dog  is  considered  a 
valuable  asset.  A  visitor  once  asked  a 
native,  P»ill  Smoon,  how  many  dogs  he 
had.  *!  ain't  got  but  five.'  said  Bill 
dejectedly.  'Looks  like  T  never  kin  get 
a  start  on  dog*^  again.'" 


.Ml  dead  branches  should  be  imme- 
diately cut  from  a  tree  as  to  permit 
them  to  remain  endangers  the  life  of 
the  tree. 


All     fruits    or    vegetables    should    be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  before 

eating. 
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THE    PROCESSION    OF    THE    AGES 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  crowd  centuries  into  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  but  this  feat  was  actually  ac- 
complished Saturday,  November  nth, 
on  the  500-acre  farm  which  covers  the 
area  imniicdiately  beyond  the  great  plant 
of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works  as  you  look 
southwest  toward  the  open  country  from 
the  railroad  station  at  South  Ik'ud,  ind. 

Here    it    w'as    that    the    procession    of 
the  ages  wended  its  way  across  the  lield 
and   was  caught   in    one   motion   picture 
that  can   be   projected  on  the   screen   in 
fifteen    minutes'    time.       The    procession 
consisted  of  a  wooden  mold-board  plow 
used  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and 
for  many  years  owned  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster ;    a   one-horse    Oliver    Goober    steel 
beam  chilled   plow ;   the  Famous   Oliver 
No.  40  chilled  plow;   the  James  Oliver 
No.    II    sulky   plow;    the   Oliver   No.   j8 
medium  lift  sulky  plow ;  the  Oliver  No. 
1  high  lift  sulky  plow  ;  the  Oliver  No.  i 
center    draft    high    lift    gang   plow;    the 
Oliver    No.   22   low   lift  gang  plow;   the 
International     20-horse     power     tracti^r 
pulling  six  14-inch  plows;  one  45-horse 
power  Mogul  pulling  ten   14-inch  plows; 
one     45-horse     power     Mogul      pulling 
twelve     14-inch     plows;      one     45-horse 
power  IHC  Mogul  gasoline  tractor  pull- 
ing  eighteen    14-inch   plows;    and   three 
45-horse    power     IHC     Mogul     gasoline 
tractors    pulling   fifty-five    14-inch   plows 
and    an    IHC   tractor   pulling   three    14- 
disk     Deering    harrows    and    three     12- 
marker  Keystone  grain  drills. 

We  never  saw  the  graiul  caravan  with 
its  many  teams  of  camels  and  elephants 
that  once  made  its  majestic  and  pom- 
pous journeys  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Peking,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
International  and  Oliver  procession  ri- 
valed any  procession  of  caravans  of 
former  times. 

The  back  yard  of  the  great  plow 
plant,  as  the  Oliver  farm  is  known,  was 
the  scene  of  the  world's  greatest  tri- 
umph in  agriculture.  The  great  Mo- 
gid  gasoline  tractors  stood  three  abreast 
in  front  of  a  long  row  of  shimmering 
steel— not  of  bayonets— but  of  shining 
plow  shares;  the  engines  seemed  to  be 
actually  fretting— champing  at  the  bits, 
as  it  vvere — to  get  under  way:  the  nuif- 
flers  were  sounding  the  reveille— not  to 
summon  l>attalions  of  soldiers  to  arms, 
but  to  herald  abroad  man's  conquest 
over  nature.  Finally,  everything  is  in 
readiness  and  the  field  marshall  gives 
the  signal  and  thev  are  off  in  a  "bunch." 
marking  time  with  the  chug!  chug! 
chug!  of  the  nuiflFlers,  and  move  for- 
ward with  a  precision  an<l  stateliness 
that  rival  the  King's  own   guards. 

This  outfit  plowed  fifty-five  furrows. 
14  inches  wide,  or  64.16  feet.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  one  would  think 
this  great  outfit  would  be  utiwieldy.  but 
the  truth  is  that  corners  were  turned 
and  the  plows  thrown  (Hit  and  m  the 
ground  with  no  more  difficulty  than  is 
experienced  in  operating  the  ordinary 
traction  plowing  outfit.  One  or  more 
sections  of  the  plows  could  be  detached 
in  a  moment,  and  the  outfit  could  tnove 
forward  without  readiusting  the  hitch. 
The  long  gang  was  made  up  by  con- 
necting eleven  sections,  each  section 
having  five  plows,  and  the  sections  were 
hitched  together  in  a  way  that  permitted 
the  plows  to  follow  the  contour  of  the 
field  easily  and  with  an  evcnnc'^s  in 
depth  that  was  as  surprising  as  it  was 
uniform.      One   prominent    citizen,   who 


met  the  Moguls  half  way  down  the  field, 
hailed  us  with  the  terse  interrogative — 
"Are  you  going  to  plow  the  whole  town- 
ship at  one  lick?" 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the  engines 
could  be  successfully  hitched  to  such  a 
long  gang  of  plows — but  it's  all  very 
simple — after  you  know  h<iw.  The  hitch 
works  on  the  principle  of  the  block  and 
tackle.  Six  pulleys  are  connected  with 
the  platform  behind  which  the  plows  are 
attached.  The  hitch  on  each  of  the 
three  engines  consists  of  two  i)ulleys. 
.\  chain  is  i)assed  around  these  pulleys 
and  fastened  to  each  uul  of  the  plat- 
form. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
hitch  prevents  any  one  of  the  engines 
taking  more  load  than  anoth.er,  and  also 
insures  the  fiexibility  reipiired  to  turn 
the  corners. 

Another  singular  feature  about  this 
outfit  is  the  position  of  the  engines  with 
relation  to  the  gang  of  plows.  If  we 
did  not  stop  to  tigure  out  the  center  of 
draft,  we  would  be  sure  to  believe  that 
the  engines  should  be  hitclie<l  nearer  the 
center  f>f  the  hnvji,  line  of  plows,  hut 
the  engineers  figured  out  this  feature 
of  the  problem  very  carefully  and  found 
that  the  center  of  draft  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  hitch  the  engines  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  In  other 
words,  the  plows  on  the  land  side  are 
so  far  in  the  rear  that  they  come  niore 
nearly  being  directly  behind  the  engines 
than  they  appear  to  be. 

Hardly  had  the  ink  dried  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  fifty  14-inch  plows  had 
been  drawn  by  three  60-horse  i)ower  eii- 
gines.  thus  marking  an  epoch  in  agri- 
culture, when  these  three  45-horse 
power  Mogul  gasoline  tractors  i)ulled 
fiftv-five  plows,  carrying  the  stupendous 
load  easily  and  without  a  whimper,  other 
than  the  staccato  chugs  resomiding  from 
the  mufflers. 

Following  the  idows  from  one  end  of 
the  field  to  the  other,  we  noticed  a  high 
ridge  at  each  end  of  the  field  and  on 
inquiry  learned  that  the  fiehl  in  which 
we  were  working  was  onre  the  private 
race  course  of  Janie^  Oliver,  where  he 
found  much  pleasure  in  drivintr  bis  thor- 
ough-bred horses.  Although  Mr  Oliver 
lived  until  a  few  years  a<jo,  he  never 
dreamed  that  it  was  possible  to  sitccess- 
fullv  operate  such  a  gigantic  plowing 
outfit. 

Who  can  say  how  much  this  great 
lesson  means  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
progress  of  civilization?  Plowinrr  i"^ 
not  so  much  the  peak  load  of  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  agri- 
cultural nroduction.  (i'»'Ml  plowing  and 
p-ood  tillage— and  there  ran  be  no  good 
tillatre  without  i^ood  plowing— lareelv 
determine  the  vield  of  our  cereal  crops 
—and  therefore  fix  tin-  nricc  of  bread. 
The  luLdi  or  low  cost  of  living  i*^  largely 
(htermined  bv  the  manner  in  which  our 
fields  are  i)lowed.  Think  of  plowing 
an  acre  in  les<?  than  f«ii'r  minutes,  or 
more  than  fifteen  acre>  an  honr  — 150 
aere^  a  day!  Tt  mav  not  be  far  out 
f.f  the  wav  to  call  thi^  plnwim^  outfit 
the  realization  of  the  'Irer-m  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe."  The  MeConnirl-^. 
Deerinc-s.  and  the  Oli\er<  ma<1e  this 
dream  con^e  true,  aivl  t"  tli<'^i  l.eb>n€rs 
the  wrr.-tth  of  laurel.  \<^r  th<y  have  less- 
ened the  cost  of  bread. 

Sneaking  of  "nrcad."  "rite  the  IHC 
Service  P.ureau  for  their  handsome  new- 
book  on  Bread.  Tts  free  and  will  please 
you. 
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VIRGINIA     CORN     WINS     UNITED 
STATES  CHAMPIONSHIP  CUP 


The  $1,000  silver  cup,  offered  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  for 
the  best  thirty  ears  of  corn  grown  in 
the  United  States  was  awarded  to  Wil- 
liam II.  Dorin  of  Clover.  Halifax  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  whose  exhibit  of  thirty 
ears  of  lioone  County  White  at  the 
.\inerican  Land  and  Irrigation  I'.xposi- 
tion  in  New  Vt)rk  City  was  pronounced 
by  the  committee  of  competent  judges 
to  be  the  finest  among  hundreds  of  spec- 
imens sent  in  from  corn  growers  in 
nearly   every    state   in    the    Union. 


CARROT  PRESERVES 

Not  every  <jne  knows  that  carrots 
make  a  delicious  preserve.  Cook  until 
they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork, 
then  drop  into  cold  water  and  peel. 
Slice  in  one-inch  rings.  Make  a  sirup 
of  sugar  and  water,  and  when  it  is  boil- 
ing put  in  the  carrots  with  a  few  sticks 
of  cinnamon.  Cook  until  the  carrots 
are  clear.  This  makes  a  most  beautiful 
dish  for  the  table,  besides  being  very 
l>a1atable. 


f 


MSCALL'S  N^^fiAZINE 


OCTORER.  i<»il 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  December 


THE  STORY  OF  THE   APPLE 

A  fariner  ])ickc(l  this  apple  in  his 
orchard  in   the   West 

And  put  it  in  a  barrel  with  snnu-  others 
iif   his    hest ; 

lU'cause  they  were  si>  spk'ndid  he  de- 
clared   the    ))rice   niust    clinih 

And  s(i  he  raised  his  lij^nre  on  that  l)ar- 
rel   hy  a  dime. 

The  man  who  boiij^ht  that  Ijarrel  stuck 
a  label  on  the  top. 

Then  told  the  interviewers  of  a  short- 
age  in  the  crop ; 

And  when  he  came  to  sell  it  to  a  buyer 
on    the   floor. 

He  added  on  his  profit  and  a  half  a 
dollar   more. 

The  man   who  shipped  that  barrel  stuck 

his  label  on  it.  too, 
And    talked    of    earlv    freezes     and     the 

damaue  that  they  do. 
The    man    to    whom    he   shipped    it    said 

the  grower's  price  was  high 
And  raised   the  price  two  dollars  more 

than  in  the  days  gone  by. 

The  man  who  stored  that  barrel  told 
of  shortacre   in   the  pick, 

Of  scale  and  other  pests  that  make  the 
apple   orchard   sick. 

And  he  ni't  on  five  dollars  to  the  cumu- 
lative price — 

And  so  it  went,  each  handler  taking 
out  his  little  slice. 

O.  when   yon   eat  this  apple,  may  it  fill 

you  with  delight 
To  know  that  some  one  profit*  on  each 

nihble  .and  each  bite. 
And.  (X  ])v  ii\:\(\  you  do  not  live  so  very 

fpr  .'wvav 
From  where  the  annle  started,  for  think 

what  you"d   have  to  nay ! 

— ChicOi^o  Post. 


STORAGE   CELLARS   FOR   FRUIT 

Tl^e  cellar  is  mostlv  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. A  good  house  cellar  solves 
the  nroblem  for  most  |)eoj)lc.  but  the 
chief  difficultv  with  many  of  them  is 
that  thev  arc  poorlv  ventilated,  often 
poorlv  drained,  and  some  are  not  frost- 
proof. .\  cellar  that  cannot  be  thor- 
'(Ughlv  ventilated,  Icttintr  the  foul  air 
escape  and  the  frc^h.  cold  air  enter,  can- 
not keen   fruit   well. 

Re  lil>eral  with  windows  in  the  cellar. 
Put  in  a  cold-air  flue  if  you  can  con- 
veniently. .Six-inch  sewer  pipes  about 
TO  feet  anart.  placed  close  to  the  floor, 
answer  the  purpose  well.  Drain  it  "^o 
that  it  will  never  be  \\v\.  Keep  the  air 
sweet  bv  removing  decayed  fruits  and 
by  ventilation. 

If  the  cellar  is  too  dry,  causing  the 
fruit  to  shrivel,  sunply  water.  This  is 
apt  to  be  needed  in  cellars  having  ce- 
ment bottoms.  Remove  exces^i^('  mois- 
ti'rr  with  a  box  of  (|uicklime.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  house  cellar  for  --tor- 
age  are  not  realized   by  most  people. 

mciOlTS     IN'     ri..S(  E    OF    (  KLLAK.S 

A  method  of  storage  that  is  practica- 
ble only  when  nothing  better  can  be 
had  is  the  dugout,  or  side-hill  cellar. 
This    is    simply    a    rootn,    placed    either 


lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  hill,  the 
roof  being  covered  with  soil  and  three 
sides  being  against  the  hill.  If  the  roof 
becomes  turfed,  so  nuich  the  better. 
The  walls  are  of  stone  or  wood,  and 
usually  with  no  air  spaces.  Ventilation 
should  be  i)r(tvided  as  for  other  storage 
houses.  Dugouts  are  usually  inferior 
in  efficiency  and  certainly  less  conven- 
ient than  a  good  house  cellar,  but  they 
are  sometimes  the  only  kind  that  is 
practicable. 

The  stttrage  of  fruit  in  pits  out  of 
doors,  which  was  a  connnon  i)ractice 
in  pioneer  days,  is  seldom  necessary 
now.  The  fruit  was  stored  in  wind- 
rows covered  with  straw%  and  then  with 
soil,  with  upright  tufts  of  .straw  pro- 
jecting through  for  ventilation.  The 
fruit  often  kei)t  surprisingly  well,  l)nt 
the  inconvenience  of  the  method  con- 
demns it. 

.\    SM.\LL  COLD-STORAGE  ROOM. 

A  small  ice  house  is  a  great  conven- 
ience. Briefly,  the  important  points  in 
the  construction  of  a  cheap  ice  stor- 
age house  are  these :  It  contains  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The  up- 
per is  used  for  ice  and  the  lower  for 
fruit.  Building  the  house  against  a 
side  hill  makes  it  easier  to  fill  the  ice 
room,  and  also  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  fruit  room.  The  walls  against 
the  sf>il  arc  preferably  of  stone  or  brick ; 
the  other  walls  may  be  of  wood,  or  all 
may  be  of  wood. 

The  wooden  walls  should  contain  one 
or  more  dead-air  spaces,  such  as  would 
be  marie  by  sheathing  a  2x6-inch  joist 
on  both  sides.  These  si)aces  may  Ik' 
lilKd  with  sawdust,  hay.  straw,  leaves, 
excvdsior  or  other  material,  but  gen- 
erally it  is  preferred  to  leave  them  em])- 
tv.  Below  the  ice  floor  is  a  sheet  of 
galvanized  iron  or  tin  to  catch  the  drip, 
and  a  pipe  conducts  it  outside  the  build- 
ing'- 

The  floor  is  not  boarded  next  the 
wall,  and  the  cold  air  settles  down 
from  the  ice  into  the  room  below- 
through  the  opening.  The  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  storage  room  is  taken 
up  with  quicklime.  Ventilation  is  se- 
cured at  the  top  and  from  windows  on 
the  sides.  Such  a  house,  while  of  crude 
construction,  is  cheap  and  serviceable. 
It  is.  of  course,  practicable  only  when 
ice    is   easilv   obtained. 


With  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis  buy- 
ing potatoes  by  the  carload  for  his  peo- 
ple and  standing  off  the  commission 
men  for  charging  exhorbitant  protits,  it 
looks  as  if  there  might  come  a  time 
when  the  middleman  would  be  reduced 
t(»  a  minimum.  Too  many  people  like 
to  sit  in  a  store  and  figure  up  l)ig  pro- 
fits. They  get  too  thick  and  then  have 
to  combine  to  keej)  up  prices,  then  it 
gets  so  that  we  common  people  can 
hardly  live.  Dr.  Wiley  is  another  con- 
vert to  public  dispensation  of  the  need- 
ful nroflucts.  He  says  that  he  would 
establish  public  stores  in  Washington 
and  purchase  househ(dd  supplies  as  they 
are  bought  for  the  army  and  navy.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  too  far  apart.  Meat  passes 
through    five    hands    l>efore    you    get    it 


into  the  house.  That  means  live  differ- 
ent profits  are  taken  out  of  your  soup- 
bone  or  sttak  before  you  can  eat  it. 
Wiley  is  unpopular  with  the  gougers 
and  "this  last  break  will  make  him  still 
more  unjjopular,  but  be  is  ti'acbing  us  a 
lot  of  things.  He  stands  for  purity 
and    fairness    for   the   connnon    iieopk'. 


MOCK  MAPLE  CREAMS 

Put  I  cup  granulated  sugar  into  an 
iron  skillet,  set  over  a  slow  fire  and 
stir  constantly  until  it  goes  to  lumps. 
Then  add  i  cup  of  new  milk  and  stir 
until  the  lumps  are  dissolved.  Add  i 
cup  brown  sugar  and  i  cup  white  sugar 
and  boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in 
water.  Remove  from  fire  and  beat  un- 
til creamy,  then  add  i  cup  nut  meats 
and    pour    onto   a   well    greased    platter. 


SWEET  POTATOES  ON  TOAST 

Boil  sweet  potatoes  until  tender,  then 
peel  and  mash,  add  butter  and  a  little 
sugar  and  beat  until  light.  Butter  thin 
slices  of  bread,  place  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  mashed  potatoes  in  the  cetiter  of 
each  slice  and  with  a  knife  shape  into 
cones.  Press  a  small  lump  of  butter 
in  the  top  of  each  cone,  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown.  Serve  hot.  This  is 
excellent. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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Model  R-lO  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  Price  $1,400.00 

Price  $1,400.00  Standard  Equipment.     34x4  inch  Tires.      Top  and  Windshield,  $100  e.Ktra 


# 


Gerenal  Specifications  Model  R-10 


MOT<»II — Four  cvlind«'r.  four-c.vch';  t-yllnd.is  ta.st  in  pairs; 
4  3'8-inch  bore',  by  4% -inch  .stroke;  S-bt-aritiK  crank  shaft. 
Will    develop    40    horsepower. 

CnoiilX; — \Vat»'r.  (Jcar-drivtn  pump.  liadiator  of  ample 
etticiencv.  Fan  attached  to  mot<ir  running  on  two  point 
ball  beaVin^ifs.  Center  distances  of  fan  pulleys  adjust- 
able to  take  up  stretch  in  belt 

ICi.\ITIOIV- Double  svstem.  Hish-tension  ma^^neto  with 
non-vlbratinpT  coil— the  other,  a  five-unit  dry  cell  bat- 
tery.   throuRh    hi^rh-trnsion    distributer.        „    ,      . 

lil'llHK"  \'I'IC»\— Oil    uniformly    distributed.       Splash    system. 

C'\RlllHr/rOK — Latest  Schebler.  Model  "L'  float-feed  t.vpe; 
needle  valve  controll.  d  by  the  throttle,  thus  controlling-; 
the   proper   mixture   at   ail  speed.s, 

ri.lTC'H     Multipb'   disc.  ,      ^.         *  ..  , 

TR.WSMISSIO:^ — Sliding-  Ktar,  •elective  %y^*  three  speeds 
forward    and    reverse.  .  .  ^       ».        i  * 

1>KIVK — Direct  shaft  drive  !n  houslnj?  to  bevel  ereara  of 
special  cut  teeth  to  afford  maximum  strength.  I  nlversal 
joints  in   front   and   rear  of  transmission.  *      ,     ,, 

AXLES— Full  floatintr  type  in  rear,  special  alloy  steel,  live 
axle  shafts  running:  on  anti-friction  b.'arin»,-s.  Front 
"1"  beam  section  with  drop-forced  yokes,  spring  perches 
tie   rod    ends   and    steering:    spindles.  ^».^^» 

nR\KKS One    internal    and    one    external    brake    direct    on 

wheels,    larpe   drums   double   acting   and    compensating.. 

STKKRIN'Ci  CiKAR  Worm-and-sector  type,  adjustable  with 
ball-thrust   i)earinKJ». _^^_^__________^__— — 


Width. 


inches 
inches 

wh<'el. 


Fit  \  mi:— Dropped,    pressed    steel,    channel    vectton. 

'.VI    inches  .    ,      ,    .      i_    t  i 

\^  IIF.KliS— Wood,  artillery  typ«'.  with  (juick-detachalde  iims. 

Sp»  (  ial     larj^e     hub    tittnijes,    and    spfcclal    strength    wide 

spokes. 
WHF.KIi    ilASK — 116    inches. 
TIHF.S — P»4x4    inches.      Quick    detachable. 
THF  \l>-    .'•»',    incht  s.  .  ,  .        „ 

SI'RI\<;S— Front,   semi-elliptical.  3X  inches  lon^  by  2 

wide.      Rear,   semi-elliptical.    50    inches    bm^    by    2 

ro\TH<»l Spark     and     throttle    levers    at    steering: 

riutch  «»i»etated  bv  foot  pedal.  Service  brake  (external) 
«MM  rated  bv  foot  lever.  Emergency  brake  (internal) 
operated  !»■  hand  lever.  Speed  chanwea  by  hand  lever 
oneiatitifi    in    "H"    plate. 

srKF.n     .')   til  .'iH   miles  an    hour  on   hi«h   n«'ar. 

ii;\SOl.lM-:    r\IV\<'ITl — About    20    gallons. 

SIO\i'l\<i    r\l»AnTV      Five    passeUMTcrs.  ,     ,     .     . 

I  l»HOLSTFRIX<i — Black  leather  over  genuine  curled  hair 
and    deep    coil    steel    springs.  ^        ,  ..,  ,, 

FiMSif— Hoval    blue   body   and   dark   pray  enasBis.   striped. 

\\  i:h;HT— 2;7()0   pounds.  o,i„k»-    ^^a 

IMUIi»MF.\T— Speedometer,  one  pair  gas  headlights  ana 
-.neiator,  one  pair  side  oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp,  mag- 
neto, horn,  set  of  tools,  pump,  tire  repair  kit,  jack,  robe 
and   foot   rail,   find   tire  irons. 


The  Knuer    Motor   Car  Co.. 

Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

(iENTi.EMKN  :— 1    aiii    •>"    Well    pleased 
1   would  tell  vou  some  of  the  test--    I   put 


witli 
tlie  c 


t 


car   sank   down   nearly   to 

who  were  at  work  near  by.  cxjiectcd 
It  is  the  onlv  car  that  will  make 
If   you    receive   anv   ituinirics    from 

roads   where    it   is 


Mason  City.   HI.,   Nov.    lo.   1911. 

my   "Kiiser"  c;ir  that  1  bought   of  yon  this  fall     that   1   thought 
ar'to         1   lia\e  driveti  the  car  thrrmudi  sand  and  nuid  where  the 

nun. 
hitch. 


he    axle   and    I    also   drove   it  throuijh  plowed  ground.  wIuto   :it   U'ast  ;i  <lo/cn 


me  to  get  stuck,  bi't  the  "linger 
our  famous  '\S:ilt  Creek"  hill  on 
this    Countv.   i)lease  refer   them   to 


possible    for   an    auttMnoi>ile   to  go. 


went  right  through  without 
liigh  gear, 
nic  and    1    will  take   them   over   any 

Very    Respectfully. 

Hekm.w    L.\N(;k. 


R.    R.  «: 


Mason   Citv.   TU. 


(iitnh'KUe    mulled     on     requeMt 


The  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Our  Chssified  JIdoertising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


]*iluriiii*H     ]>I«»iiiiiiM'iit,     C'n]>«'     Cod. — 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  l)ee<ls.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  line  lots  on  tlie  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reasonable  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo    J.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

For  Sale. — drain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  jirices  right;  terms  to  suit;  postal 
brings  narticulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fenwick, 
I'erryville,   Mo. 

For  Sole.— $4,000  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miles  from  city 
of  .\ugusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  H.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett   St.,   Augusta,    da. 


Ne^r  Conntry  Opened  by  railroads. 
Cireatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
I'e  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth,    Texas. 


South  CieorK'ia  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  tioultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $.2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  ner  montii. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A  I*rofl<nl»le  Inventnient.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $f>no;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $in  per  month.  O.  J,  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


fllO  Acre  'WyonilnB:  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works.  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
Preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Bramcl,  owner.    Sundance,   Wyoming. 

100  Aeren  "W^ell  ¥<ocnted.  100  acres 
F.lecant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash:  $.^20. 00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,    Kansas. 

Don^t  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
tirulnrs  free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main   Street,   Urbana,   111. 


Come  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranees,  lem- 
ons, olives,  erape  fr"it.  and  many  other  semi- 
troi  ical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  eood 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
nortation  offer.  Security  Title  and  duarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


Pnrn*  Homew  in  Stinny  South  at  fr.iction 
usual  cost  through  Cr>-riperative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony    600    successfully    located.       New    club 

''   ••—itiiT         1  t.-^irri' '  •     mcpibcrs     ijivited.        Edw. 
Miller.     RneVin.    Fin. 


RARE  COINS    AND   STAMPS 


^J7.7r»  Pnid  for  Rare  r>nte  i^!;'^  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  TTalf-Dollar.  W^  pay  a 
cash  rremium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1S80,  and  send  10  cents 
?t  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  si/e  4x7.  It  mav  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  i  Inrkc  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy.    X.    Y. 

250  Different  Stai*^npi.— 500  hinges  and 
album.  2<c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,    M.TSS. 

Il2.no  Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer   Stamp  Co..    Box    1,^4,  Thorndike.    Mass. 


Atnmpii  rntaloorlns  $2.«;o,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  2$  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark. Ohio. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

^L\TL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NES.S  you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,   New   Market,   N.   J. 


Stamp  Catalo«-ne;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

StanipM,  1<M>  .All  Different,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.    Tou|)al    Co.,   Chicago   Heights,    111. 


NURSERIES 


Wanfed. —  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  Free  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.     Y. 


AMERICAN    BREEDERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Kiijlith  .Annual  Meeting  of  tin- 
.American  Breeders'  .Association  will  be 
lield  in  the  new  Masonic  Temple.  Wash- 
injiton,  I).  C,  December  j8-2<)-.^o. 
Headquarters,  ro^m  214.  RaleiKb  Hotel. 
Single  rooms.  $2  a  day  and  up:  double 
rooms,  $^  a  day  and  up;  sin«jrlc  room 
and  bath.  $?  and  un ;  double  room  and 
bath.  $4  ami  up.  Rooms  should  be  re- 
served at  once. 

Crcneral  sessions.  IT  to  i2.,^o  daily, 
.dso  on  the  evenint's  of  the  2Htb  and 
JOtb.  Sectional  nuetinsrs  daily,  g  to  1 1 
a.  m.  and  2  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Please  send  titles  of  papers  before 
Peccmber  -tb  either  to  section  secreta- 
ries (Dr.  If.  J.  Webbt^r,  Tthaca.  N.  Y., 
IMant  Section;  Dr.  C  B.  Davenport. 
Cold  Sprins:  Marbor.  N.  Y.»  Kusfenics 
Section;  Prof.  H.  W.  >Tumford.  Vr- 
hana.  Til.,  .Animal  Section),  or  to  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Railroad  rates  will  be  given  in  Ameri- 
can   Breeders  ATacrazinc. 

Annual    ATembershin,   $2.00. 

Kvery  one  please  secure  at  least  one 
new  meml>cr. 

W.  AT.   TTays,  Secretary, 

tVashin^on,  D.  C. 


XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS 

"The  North  Cicrman  Tdoyd  .S.  S.  Co. 
presents  herewith  a  photosrrnvurc  of  the 
arrival  in  New  A^'ork  of  TT.  R.  TT.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  on  the  Kxpress  S.  S. 
'Kronprin?:  Wilbelm.'  Feb.  2^rd  ifK)2. 
W'l'  trust  vou  will  find  it  of  sufficient 
trierit  to  warrant   gixincr  it  wall   space." 

We  not  only  will  haufr  this  handsome 
i>boto,trravure  of  the  "Express  S.  S. 
'Kronprinz  Wilbelm' "  on  our  sanrtum 
wall  but  extend  our  thanks  to  the  North 
Cnrnirin    Lloyd    folks    for   the    gift.— En. 


Something  in  That 

Chorus    Ladv — Whv   should 


T 


marrv 


you,  Jim?      You  haven't  got  a  dollar  to 


vour    name 


» 


The    Nervv    One— No  ; 
the      advertising      vou'd 


hut 
get- 


think    of 
-beautiful 


chorus-girl  marries  a  scene-shifter! 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  INTERNATION- 

AL  STOCK  SHOW   HELD  AT 

CHICAGO,  DEC.  2-9,   1911 

The  International  Stock  Show  of  this 
year  was  in  all  probal>ility  decidedly 
successful,  as  it  was  said  by  one  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  r>om  the 
point  of  view  of  the  audience  who  were 
not  there  studying  and  understanding 
the  fine  distinctions  between  the  classes 
of  animals,  the  show  was  attractive,  en- 
ioyable.  The  Arena  at  the  Union  Stock 
Awards  and  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  decorated  in  brilliant  style.  K\- 
crything  looked  fresh  and  the  events 
moved  along  in  proper  fashion.  Day 
after  day  saw  the  inunense  Arena 
crowded  to  overflowing  and  crowds  vis- 
iting the  many  exhibits  away  from  the 
principal  show  ring.  The  many  visit- 
ors appeared  a  happy  and  contented 
throng.  All  enjoyed  the  strains  of  mu- 
sic which  came  apparently  from  a  po- 
sition at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  roof, 
(ireat  interest  wms  manifested  in  the 
ring  events,  speaking  now  only  of  the 
events  in  the  main  Arena.  The  per- 
formance of  the  .shepherd  dogs  called 
forth  especial  applause  at  its  successful 
finis. 

The  Tnternational  Show  has  developed 
into  a  very  extensive  aflfair.  Exhil)it- 
ors  are  drawn  to  it  from  twenty  States 
of  the  United  States  and  from  three 
TVovinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  are  approximately  three  hundred 
and  fifty  exhibitors  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  and  in  addition  about  one  hun- 
dred twentv-five  exhibitors  of  horses. 
These  exhibitors  come  from  as  far  east 
as  Vermont  and  as  far  west  as  Wyom- 
ing. 

Tn  the  Student  Contest,  judging  all 
classes  of  live  stock,  there  were  ten 
c<dleges  and  universities  entered  and 
three  Canadian  entrants  took  three  of 
the  four  prizes,  as  follows:  ist,  ATacdon- 
ald  College;  2nd.  Manitoba  College; 
.^rd.  AUssouri  University;  4th,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  Tn  judging  hors- 
es, Towa  State  College  took  first  prize; 
in  iudging  cattle.  ATissouri  University 
took  first  prize :  in  judging  sheep,  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  took  first 
prize;  and  in  judging  swine,  ATanitoba 
College  carried  off  first  honors.  The 
prize  for  individual  skill  in  judging  was 
awarded  to  TT.  E.  Williams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ATissouri.  With  Kentucky, 
Missouri.  Towa  and  Kansas  Universities 
c<mipeting  in  judging  saddle  horses,  the 
Ketitucky  bovs  upheld  tradition  and 
took  first  prize,  the  other  competitors 
ranking   in   the  order  given. 

The  Grand  Champion  Steer  of  the 
Show.  "Victor"  of  Angus  breed,  was 
owned  hv  Towa  State  College,  was  two 
years  old.  weighed  sixteen  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  and  sold  for  $()o  per  hun- 
dred pounds;  this  is  the  fourth  succes- 
sive year  that  a  steer  of  the  Angus 
breed  has  taken  the  Grand  Champion- 
ship and  "Victor"  has  brought  the  he.st 
J. rice  of  these  four.  The  Grand  Oiam- 
pionship  Carlot  was  also  of  .Angus  breed 
for  the  second  successive'  vt.ir  and  the 
carlot,  owned  by  Escher  &  Ryan,  sold 
for  $15.75  per  hundred  pounds;  fifty- 
eight  loads  of  show  cattle  averaged 
$11.05  P^r  hundred  pounds. 


# 
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The  standings  of  the  teiams  follow: 

1.  Macdonald  college,  score. 

2.  Alanitoba   Agricultural   college. 

3.  Missouri  university. 

4.  Ontario  Agricultural  college. 

5.  Iowa  State  college. 

6.  Texas   Agricultural  college. 

7.  ATontana  Agricultural  college. 

8.  Ohio  State  university. 

9.  Kansas   Agricultural   college. 
ID.  Nebraska  university. 

HORSES, 

1.  Iowa  State  college. 

2.  Alanitoba    Agricultural   college. 

3.  Alacdonald  college. 

4.  University  of  Missouri. 

5.  Ontario  Agricultural  college. 

C.\TTLE. 

T.  Alissouri  university. 

2.  Macdonald  college. 

3.  Ontario  Agricultural   college. 

4.  Nebraska  universitv. 

5.  Montana    Agricultural    college, 

SHEEl*. 

1.  Ontario  Agricultural  college. 

2.  Macdonald  college. 

3.  Manitoba  Agricultural  college. 

4.  Ohio  university. 

5.  Missouri  university. 

SWINE. 

1.  Manitoba   Agricultural   college. 

2.  Montana   Agricultural    college. 

3.  Alacdonald   Agricultural   college. 

4.  Nebraska  university. 

5.  Alissouri  university. 

INDIVIDIAI-.S. 

1.  H.  V.  Williams.  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

2.  Ct.  H.  Jones,  Alanitoba  Agricultural 
college. 

3.  J.  G.  Robertson.  Alacdonald  college 

4.  E.  A.    Weir,    Ontario    .Agricultural 
college. 

5.  Archie  Campbell,  Macdonald  Col- 
lege. 

6.  P.  F.  Bredt.  Manitoba  .Agricultural 
college. 

7.  W.    Gibson,    Alacdonald   college. 

8.  W.  H.  Hicks,  Manitol)a  Agricul- 
tural college. 

9.  T^.   A.  King.    Missouri   university. 

10.  Carl  Kennedy,  Iowa  State  col- 
lege. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  fine  live 
stock,  attendance,  and  expert  judging, 
the  exposition  just  closed  surpasses  any 
other  ever  held  in  this  country.  Every 
day  and  every  night  the  different  exhib- 
its and  the  big  amphitheater  were  filled 
to  their  capacity.  While  thousands  of 
persons  from  the  country  visited  the 
show,  the  city  residents  exhibited  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  stock  show.  The 
exposition  is  a  permanent  institution 
and  it  will  grow  greater  and  better  ev- 
ery  year." — Waldo  Special. 


USING    MORE    CONCRETE 

Concrete,  that  lusty  young  buil.ling 
material  newcomer  in  the  construction 
field,  is  coming  more  into  general  pop- 
ular use.  The  latest  ammal  figures  of 
Portland  cement  production,  compiled 
by  the  Geological  Survey  are  the  larg- 
est on  record,  while  the  price  is  down 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  farmer, 
accustomed  to  build  on  a  busiiu>-  ba- 
sis, and  thinking  ahead  as  to  the  items 
of  durability  and  cost  of  maintenance, 
is  going  in  more  and  more  every  year 
for  sanitary  concrete  cow  barn-^.  for 
concrete  dairies  that  can  readily  l>e 
kept  clean,  for  fence  posts  that  are  ev- 
erlasting, for  concrete  watering  troughs. 


feed  bo.xes  and  floors,  water  tanks  and 
silos  and  a  dozen  and  one  foundations 
and  equipments  that  need  no  repair. 
I^Vom  the  strictly  utilitarian  to  the  con- 
siderably ornamental,  concrete,  cheap 
and  durable,  is  the  most  successful 
building  material  of  the  age.  Many 
people  use  the  term  "cement"  when 
they  mean  "concrete."  Cement  is  only 
one  constituent  of  concrete,  and  while 
the  most  important  is  the  smallest.  In 
making  concrete,  simply  enough  cement 
is  used  to  bind  or  "cement"  together  the 
real  building  material ;  crushed  stone  or 
gravel,  and  sand. 
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Some  of  our  I'ederal  judges  would 
term  the  engineer  of  a  wheat  corner 
a  wrong  doer  and  send  him  to  jail  if 
convicted  of  devising  a  scheme  or  an 
artifice.  Anyway,  those  who  conspire 
to  rob  wholesale  and  starve  their  fellow 
man  are  the  worst  kind  of  thieves. — Ed. 


To  dry  a  wet  article  ([uickly  wrap  it 
in  a  Turkish  towel  and  wring.  The 
towel  will  absorb  most  of  the  moisture. 


•All  of  us  howl  and  imagine  we  suffer 
in   silence. 


f  eplour  SoilatTojiKotcK 
Pr  oducinq'  Powei 

THE  utmost  care  and  attention  given  to  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding, 
cultivating,   and  harvesting  cannot  make   up   for  lack  of   fertilizer, 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  at  the  top-notdi  of  its  producing 
power.    In  fact,  fertilizing  is  of  first  importance. 

Of  all  fertilizers,  manure  is  best,  because  it  replaces  just  the  elements 
the  crops  have  extracted,  and  is  most  economical. 

But  to  get  its  full  value,  manure  must  be  spread  evenly,  in  proper  quan- 
tities. Only  a  gooil  manure  spreader  will  spread  it  this  way.  Get  an  I  H  C 
if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  greatest  value  for  your  money. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

Com  King,  Qoverleaf,  Kemp  20th  Century 

are  simple,  strong,  and  perfect  in  design  and  construction.  They  are  light 
in  draft  and  durable.  Here  are  some  of  the  features  and  advantages  that 
make  1  H  C  spreaders  the  best  investment  for  you. 

The  method  of  transn:itting  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  beater  i3 
simple  and  direct.  There  are  no  unnecessary  parts  to  wear.  The  beater  is 
large  in  diameter,  and  the  teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chi.sel-pointed,  so 
that  the  manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  thrown  out  before  it  wedges 
against  the  bars,  thus  reducing  the  draft. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers,  and  the  slats  are  placed  close 
together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift  down  and  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  rollers.  The  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry  many 
times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear.  The  rims  are 
flanged  inwardly  to  prevent  cutting  and  rutting  of  meadows  and  accumula- 
tion of  trash.    There  is  no  reach  to  prevent  short  turning. 

I  IT  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  several  styles  and  sizes  for  field, 
orchard,  and  Vruck  farm  use-  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for  catalogues  and 
complete  information,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  Is  a  clearing  house  for  agrricultural 
dat'  U  'lims  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doinjj  tilings 
on  the  farm,  and  then  distribute  tlie  Informati.nn. 
Your  individual  experience  may  help  others.  Send 
your  problems  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau^ 
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PROOF  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  SHORT- 

AGE 

All  duul>tr>  about  the  beef  cattle  short- 
age have  been  dispelled  by  tlit-  census 
report  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  6.(S  per  cent. 
This  .announcetnent  is  very  siguiticant. 
This  i>  the  greatest  decrease  recorded 
in  any  class  of  live  stock.  Horses, 
mules  and  dairy  cattle  increased  to  a 
nuich  greater  extent  than  any  class  of 
meat-producing  animals.  In  fact,  the 
census  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of 
about  2  i)er  cent  in  sheep,  although  an 
increase  of  i)os>ibly  lO  per  cent  may 
ha\e  been  ni;i(le  in  hogs.  We  caimot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  tliat  the  i)roduction 
of  me.'it-producing  animals,  particularly 
beef  cattle,  has  not  kejjt  pace  with  other 
branches  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  i)opul;i- 
tion  of  the  I'nited  States  has  increased 
21  per  cent,  while  the  decrea-^e  in  beef 
])roducti()n  has  taken  ])lace.  it  is  e\  i- 
dent  that  a  wide  gap  may  develop  in 
the  su|)ply. 

Not  oidy  have  Iwef  cattle  decreased  in 
numbers,  but  the  average  age  of  mark- 
eting has  been  lowered.  So  true  is 
this  that  while  market  prices  have  ap- 
preciated, the  farm  value  credited  per 
head  has  actually  declined.  The  clean- 
up of  large  range  herds,  resultitm  in 
the  marketing  of  thousands  of  innnaturc 
steers  and  females  of  all  ages,  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  decrease  which  cannot 
easily  be  replaced.  The  expanded  mar- 
keting of  veal  is  another.  The  Pacilic 
Coast  demand  for  meat  is  drawing  cat- 
tle that  ff)rmcrly  would  have  come  e.ist- 
ward  to  market.  These  factors  have 
been  cited  as  indicating:  that  we  are  liv- 
ing on  our  capital,  not  on  the  increase 
of  it.  in  the  beef  inclustry. 

With  the  decrease  in  .Xmerican  beef 
production  appearing  as  a  grim  real  it  v. 
some  consumers  are  urging  the  free  ad- 
mittance of  beef  at  the  seaboard  in  the 
hone  that  South  .\ni<'rica  mav  fdl  the 
gap  in  our  markets.  l-l\en  if  this  <lionId 
crnne  about  it  will  not  <lcstrf)y  onr  mar- 
ket for  first-class  beef.  WhntexcT  prime 
beef  .Americans  ent  for  a  lonu  time  tn 
come  n^i^it  be  jtroduced  on  the  corn  belt 
farms  of  this  country. 

Forc<d  to  the  conclu'^ion  that  the  ci»rn 
belt  nnist  rai-e  onlv  biub-class  beef,  if 
any.  manv  far'^ers  have  established 
"■fade  herds  of  beef  cows  in  the  la'^t 
fi\e  vears.  usincr  riure-bred  beef  bulls  t<^ 
secure  the  desired  mnrket-touTijivT  fni;d- 
itv.  Thev  have  reaned  a  well-deser\  ed 
success  that  shoidd  encouraec  oiImt-  t'- 
entrage  in  this  bcef-brecflincf  industry. 
There  will  be  a  niace  for  the  beef  when 
it  is  ready. — Editorial.  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette. 
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POTATO-HILL  PHILOSOPHY 

Send  a  bo\-  for  a  dr'nk  of  w-iter  for 
a  guest  and  he  will  briu"^  it  in  n  tin 
flinner :  send  a  f/irl  ami  she  will  bring 
it  in  tb(>  best   glass  in  the  bouse. 

Nothine  hurts  a  br»v's  feelinu-  w<trse 
than  to  act  smart  in  presence  of  a  ^o"rl 
\^ho  is  st,-n  ing  all  nicbt  with  bi^  sis- 
ter .'ind  then  get  whipped  for  it  in  her 
prt'^ence. 

More    women    are    looking    for   nn   on 
portunitv    tf>    elope    from    men    than    to 
elo'-c  with  them. 

\'o  man  is  really  biu;  feelinu  un'<ss  h, 
thinks  he  is  as  goo<l  as  George  Wash- 
ington. 


r.  ■  .  . 

Buy  You r  Home  FuriiKhiiigs  and 


Buildinii!  Materials  ^ 


at  Bare  Factorv  Cost 


Save  45c  to  70c  on  the  $1.00 
—Over  2,000  Bargains 

How  would  you  like  to  walk  into  a  biqf  factory 

where  they  iiuikt'  Konfirn.'.  MiHwork.  Pnint,  Fnrnitiin-.  St(n<  s  iiml 
aliiioMt  «>v<-r.v  otlur  kiiKl  «»f  ItiiiMiii*;  Matciiiil  uikI  ll<ms<> 

hiiriilHliliiKM  and  hiivo  tho  f.icturv  owner  biiv  to  \oii:     •Mr. 

}()U  f.in  hiivo  Hiiy  oiio  or  all  of  tliPwe  2.(00  aiwl  nioro  nrtidcs  f.  r 
]ii-t  wJiiit  It  cost  us  to  make  tliciu.  I  won't  ask  vou  oue  ci'iit  of 
jiroMt.    Ju-t  piek  out  tlm  tlihiirs  \  on  wiint  " 


2,000  BARGAINS! 

Ready  Mixed  House 
Paint,  $1.06  per  gallon. 

Ready  M  ixed  Barn  Paint. 
78c  per  gallon. 

Buifalo  Improved  Wall 
Board,  $2.3?  per  100  feet. 

Genuine  Tapestry  Rugs, 
6x9,  $5.59. 

Genuine  Tapestry  Rugs, 
9x12,  $10.85. 

Complete  Bed  (includes 
Mattress  and  Springs  of  ex« 
cellent  quality ),  $10.25. 

Famous  Buffalo  Roller* 
Bearer  Rotary  Washer, 
$5.35. 

This  sale  includes  every- 
thing to  furnish  or  build  the 
home;  over  2, 000  Bargains. 


Will,  tli.it'H  what  our  proiosii  ion  amounts 
to.  only  yna  •lo/i't  !i:ivo  to  Ko  to  then  trouble 
or  vxpenso  of  ui 'kiiiK  11  tri|)  to  thn  factorv. 
\\i}  Kcii.l  \ou  a  hm  Hart-ain  C'atal.>«  whi<h 
HO  pfr'cctly  |>ictiii('s,  <J<>><  ril>cs  niul  prii-ts 
the  2.IH)0  aiiifU'rt  that  it's  ea-itr  to  huv  thera 
than  if  you  tMuie  to  tho  f.-icfory.  This  way  of 
'■vi-itin«"  t!.o  filc'lory  <•o^l^  you  not  one 
Iioiiny,  for  wo  semi  .\ou  our  bargain  Catalog. 

Even  the  Manufacturer's 
Profit  Wiped  Out! 

You  havo  Havc'd  n  Int  of  money  bv  l>nvlng 
po  lis  by  ni.lil-onliT.  Vuu  ».;ive<l  all  tliat'the 
JomImt,  u  liol«>r<ali>r  nn>l  (l«*alt'r  wouM  have 
<harK«'il  for  tb<  ir  <"'>st  of  doing  business  and 
I'll  of  tlio  pr.ilit  each  of  them  niixle  if  you 
bnimnt  at  home  Vmi  pniil  onlv  facLorv  cost, 
plus  (I  maiiufarturcrN  i»r<ifit  t)f  'i'i  to  40 
percent.  Kiit  now,  for  the  tiist  time,  vou 
••an  buy  Bull. nan  Matt  rials  ami  Ilonso  I'ur- 
iiihhMn;4  for  the  baro  font  ot  uiakiiif;.  You 
do  uot  'ay  tho  nianuf  uturer  any  pmfit  at 
all.  Tho  25  to  40  imt  <'«'nt  niannfaetnr- 
fp'i*  profit  l<*  wipi'd  out,  or,  iu  other  words, 
kI\oii  to  you. 


.Stove  Bargains! 


'  Bt  nvos,  direct  from  fac 
tnries.  nt:C)contliedo|. 
lar.  Inclmles  CooKinK 
hloves.  Kanj,'es,  Wimd 
Heaters,  Coal 
}|  eaters  a  11  (I 
H.ise  Burner- - 
all  uoiDuat  half 
prices.  WeKuar- 
anlee  every  stove 
to  bo  a  fuel -savor  ami 
to  iTJvo  lastinc  satis. 
laelion.  Getcataloi;. 


How  This  Is  Made  Possible 

Nino  out  of  every  ton  manufi.c  turers  fail  in  businern, 
ami  in  nearly  every  case  it  in  IxM-ause  the  manufacturer 
uiakcH  more  goodn  than  he  can  sell  advantageously.  He 
has  hia  profits  and  cajiital  tied  up  in  surplus  stock— good 
nier<-handis(^  but  no  immediate  iiemand  for  it.  To  carry 
it  another  season  meant  heavy  eipt-Ube— Interest,  Storage 
CharjicH,  Insurance,  Ta.'ies.  etc. 

Now,  n  big  groui>  of  manufacturers  havo  adopted  a 
clever  plan.  They  turn  tlu'ir  surplus  over  to  us.  The  Man- 
ufacturers'  Outlet  Co.,  antl  wo  sell  at  <-OKt  of  making. 
They  pay  ii<»  4  per  cent  for  selling  and  they  realize  iu  im- 
me<liato  cash  96  per  cent. 

Means  Huge  Saving  to  the  Public 

^\  ith  the  jobber's,  wholesaler's  and  retail  dealer's 
expense  of  doini;  buNiiioMscut  out,  and  four  profits  cut 
out.  jou  iiay  but  a  small  fraction  of  t he  ret^ular  retail 
pric'o  of  ♦hese  articles— soiaetimes  Imt  'MU-  on  the  Sl.Ot). 

Kach  bu>er  is  guaranteed  that  his  pun  hases  are  fresh, 
new.  tine  quality  ^oods,  and  that  they  will  be  safely  and 
promptly  delivered.  Ho  long  as  such  guarant«'e<l  bar- 
gains as  these  can  bo  had.  it  would  bo  the  lielglit  of  folly 
for  a  man  to  do  any  building  or  rebuil<ling,  or  for  a 
woman  to  buy  anything  for  the  home  without  first  look- 
ing at  our  Kig  Karuain  Catalog.  To  mt  this  most  remark- 
able  of  all  ISartfain  Lists,  you  havo  only  to  drop  us  a  postal. 

Write  us  today  nnd  tlicso  Heimati<nial  Hargnln 
Offers  will  be  in  your  haiuls  as  QUICKLY  AS  Til£ 
>l  AIL  CAN  THAVKL. 


Write  for  Bargain  List  Now! 


HUBBt.It 


ROOFIIVG/^ 
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Nails  and 
Cement 
FREE 

1  Illy  Rubber  Roofing,  remnants.  perl(«Bq.  ft.,6.'k'; 
2  ply,  remnants.  7 '.«•;  li-ply.  remnants,  Sik-.  1-plv  Rub- 
ber RoofinL'.  unlimited  amounts,  9^;  2-|i|y,  unlimited 
anioijiits.  $1.20;   3-ply    unlimited  amounts,  Sl.M. 

This  rooting  in  fully  »-'uaranteed  to  be  of  the  very 
liigliest  quality— resists  fire,  water,  snow,  hail,  heat, 
cold  and  acids;  needs  no  iiainting;  e.isy  to  lay  aH  car- 
pet; no  tofils  neeiled  lint  hammer,  i'or  Corruffatetl 
Kooflngt  '**'*'•  special  prboH  in  our  catalog.         (2) 


BUILDING 


STOVES 


PU« •  CURTAINS  ■     MATERIAL       rcmuiTimcf  1  PAINT  ^ 

^ ■  •■•»• IFURNITURE  Itiii.iiiii  |r...7.,B   PLUMBING 


HAADW 


lilt   I  •  •  III 

1 1 1 • ra I  all 


infmnii 
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THE  MAHUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Wnw  iHMiplr  likf  to  ri'iid  ;m<l  ro.'i'^t 
thf  iK'w  ^papers ! 

A  man  i'^  nt-Ncr  a>  cra/y  fur  ,1  unod 
fipnrr   as   a   wnnian    is. 

.\  wdiiian  is  i.ntlni-ia>tii'  owr  laiiio- 
married:  not  «i\cr  tin-  man  slu-  is  \,, 
marry. 

^  »>u  can  a\(ti<l  a  l^<hm1  deal  nf  had 
luck  lt\-  wiokiiii:  str.iddy  dnriny  the  d:i\. 
ltcha\inL'  \<nr>c'li  ancl  .u<>mtv  tn  hcd 
rarlv. 

When  I  meet  a  firl  with  a  \erv  ofjd 
and  romantic  nami'.  !  al\va\s  wonder 
what  her  name  was  hefore  she  hec>an 
to(»lin<i  with   it. 

A  I)('mocrat  can  never  i/vt  anvthiii'j^ 
link's^  it  is  ,!>:i\en  to  him.  and  I  stand 
pat  on  the  propnsit'o-i  that  thons-mds 
of  Repnl.ji  ,';tt5  a''e  thinkinu  of  uixiny 
the    Prcsidet'CN-   to    W'oodrow    Wilson. 

\'e\er  lnhexc  a  man's  own  stor\  of 
I'ow  hrave  or  bcjuurc  or  liberal  ur  wise 
he  is. 


A  woman  with  six  children  was  a 
passengtr  on  a  train.  The  oldest  and 
worst  one  was  about  nine,  and  all  were 
crxinir.  I  be  woman  was  plainly  losinu 
her  temper  and  had  '^lapped  se\eral  of 
them.  The  train-boy  a])])roached  her 
with  an  armftd  of  book^.  "Madam." 
he  said,  ""woiddn't  _\on  Hla'  a  good 
no\ fl  with  which  to  p  i-^  away  \()ur 
idle  time?"  The  woman  looked  at  him 
indignantly  .and  said:  "If  ymi  don't  i^o 
on  awav  from  here  I'll  ski])  vou" — 
/:.    //'.    hnu'/s    Monthly. 


A    Horse    Trade 

Woodsell — What  will  yon  yi\c  nie 
for   the    horse? 

Byers — A   load  f)f  hay. 

\\..o(j-<ll  What  would  1  want  with 
ba\    and    110   horse   to   eat    it? 

I'yers- Well.  I'd  lend  vf>u  the  liorso 
till  all  the  haj'  was  gunc 
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Merely  an  Episode. 

New  Year's  Eve  revels  were  at  their 
hcip^ht. 

Then  a  man  with  a  preternaturally 
solemn  face  arose  winep^lass  in  hand,  to 
propose  a  toast. 

"May  we  never,"  he  said  in  deep, 
measured  tones,  "drink  any  more  of  this 
stuff"— 

lie  paused,  and  a  horrified  silence 
reigned   for   several   seconds. 

" — than  is  good  for  us!" 

Then  the  revels  broke  loose  again. — 
Chicago    Tribune. 
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BLOODED   STOCK   FARMER  for  January 


Of  Tnterest  to  You 


UNTERMYER     ROUTS     OUT     AND 
,      IDENTIFIES   THE  MONEY 
TRUST. 


Dozen  Men  at  New  York  Are  in  Prac- 
tical   Control    There — Dominate 
Prices,      Markets. 

New  York,  Dec.  28. — That  alleged 
myth,  the  "Money  Trust."  was  traced  to 
its  lair  last  eveninj^  in  an  address  by 
Samuel  Untermycr,  the  corporation  law- 
yer before  the  finance  forum  of  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C  A.,  on  Fifty-eighth  street. 
In  the  hands  of  one  trained  in  the  law. 
in  corporate  activities  and  in  finance, 
the  notion  which  many  people  and  news- 
papers have  sought  to  propagate— that 
there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a  "Money 
Trust" — had  short   shrift. 

The  main  indictment  which  Mr.  Un- 
t<:rmyer  drew  against  it  was  not  so 
much  against  individuals,  as  the  systcni 
in  finance  which  might  lead  to  an  oli- 
garchy  of  the   most   detestable  type. 

The  speaker  pointed  to  the  ania/.hig 
concentration  of  money  power  in  com- 
paratively few  hands ;  yet.  not  in  the 
form  of  a  trust  for  there  is  no  union  in 
violation  of  law.  Yet  the  condition  is 
serious,  for  the  commiuiity  of  interest 
involved  dominates  the  destinies  of  the 
country,  in  that  it  wields  fabulous  power 
through  the  control  of  other  people's 
money. 

Mr.  L'ntermyer  declared  that  the  prob- 
lem involved  was  most  difticult  in  that 
there  were  no  charges  of  wrong-doing, 
only  the  ability  to  do  the  same.  Thus 
far.  the  chiefs  of  high  finance  may  have 
acted  with  absolute  justice  an<l  self- 
restraint,  but  the  system,  if  not  correct- 
ed, can  lead  only  to  an  oligarchy  more 
despotic  and  dangerous  to  industrial 
freedom  than  anything  else  civilization 
has  ever  known. 

It  was  declared  by  Mr.  Untermyer 
that  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  resources 
of  the  national  banks  are  directed  by  the 
interests  referred  to;  that  fewer  than 
twelve  men  in  New  York  City  control 
the  direction  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  fleposits  of  the  leading  trust  com- 
panies and  national  banks ;  that  the 
Money  Trust  looitK'd  big  within  a  de- 
cade owing  to  the  appalling  concentra- 
tion of  power  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  trusts,  of  banking  industrial  and 
railway   combines. 

When  the  speaker  said  this  means  that 
a  few  men  will  ultimately  dominate  the 
entire  financial  situation  unless  checked, 
he  emphasized  it  by  the  declaration  that 
as  a  matter  of  possibility  the  stock  and 
comnK)dity  markets  are.  in  fact,  at  their 
mercy  ;  they  can  put  interest  rates  up  or 
down,  make  or  unmake  a  bull  or  bear 
market,  create  or  compose  a  ]ianic.  pre- 
vent new  enterprises  from  destroying 
existing  ones  by  reducing  or  curtailing 
crerlits.  or  in  other  ways. 

The  charge  was  not  made  that  tluy 
had  don-.  ;tnv  of  these;  merely  that  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  But.  he  asked, 
why  permit  the  existence  of  such  irres- 
ponsible power,  unchecked  and  unregu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Untermyer's  address  was  not 
without     its  constructive  side  and  some 


of    the    remedies    for    what    were    com- 
plained of   were  given   at    length. 

THE    UNTERMYER     INDICTMENT. 

In  reply  to  his  own  question.  "Is  there 
a  money  trust?"     Mr.  Untermyer  said: 

"I  think  every  candid  observer  famil- 
iar with  financial  conditions  will  agree 
that  within  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  an  amazing  concentration  of  the 
'money  power'  in  a  few  hands.  There 
are  men  among  our  leading  financiers 
whose  citizenship  rises  above  self-inter- 
est, and  among  them  are  many  who  see 
a  peril  to  the  nation  in  this  rapid  con- 
centration of  powTr  brought  about  by 
the  control  over  other  people's  money. 

"If  it  is  expected  that  any  C<)ngres- 
sional.  or  other  investigation  will  ex- 
pose the  existence  of  a  'Money 
Trust'  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  word  'Trust'  as  applied  to  unlawful 
industrial  combinations,  that  exp^'cta- 
tion  will  not  l>e  realized.  Of  course 
there  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  no 
definite  reunion  or  aggregation  of  the 
money  powers  in  the  financial  world. 
There  certainly  is  none  that  can  be  said 
to  be   in    violation   of  existing   law. 

"If,  however,  we  mean  by  this  loose 
elastic  term  'Trust'  as  applied  t«_t  the 
concentration  of  the  'money  power'  that 
there  is  a  close  and  well-(kfine(l  'com 
numity  of  interest'  aufl  understanding 
among  the  men  who  df)minate  the  finan- 
cial destinies  of  our  country  and  who 
wield  fabulous  power  over  the  fortunes 
of  others  through  their  control  of  cor- 
porate funds  belonging  to  other  peoj)le, 
our  investigators  will  find  a  situation 
confronting  us  far  more  serious  than  is 
popularly   supposed   to   exi.st. 

"It  is  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of 
our  many  perplexing  economic  prob- 
lems. This  is  so  although  and  perhaps 
largely  Ix-cause  nothing  is  being  done  in 
fastening  this  power  upon  the  people 
that  is  actually  illegal.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy, 
though  much  may  be  accomplished 
through  improved  currency  and  banking 
laws  and  in  other  ways  that  will  be 
hereafter  outlined  to  mitigate  the  con- 
stantly increasing  danger. 

THE    SYSTEM,     NOT    THE     MEN. 

"What  I  shall  have  to  say  involves  no 
reproaches  or  charges  of  wrong-doing 
against  the  men  who  have  achieved  this 
power  and  no  serious  criticism  against 
the  methods  they  have  eni])loyed  to  se- 
cure their  ends.  They  have  exercised 
the  power  with  exceptional  justice 
and  self-restraint  except  where  the  int- 
erests under  their  protection  are  threat- 
ened. 

"My  criticism  is  leveletl  against  the 
business  and  financial  svstem  that  has 
made  such  results  possible  and  which  if 
not  corrected  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  mon~ 
eyed  oligarchy  more  despotic  and  more 
dangerous  to  industrial  freedom  than 
anything   civilization    has    ever    known  " 

The  method  of  issuing  railway  or 
other  cfir[K)rate  securities  through  a 
big  banking  house  was  then  gone  iiUo  at 
length.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
such  houses  in  New  York  City.  The 
others,  participants,  perhaps,  constitute 
the  clientele  of  the  "issuing  house,"  the 


one   which   underwrites   the   issue.     Mr. 
Untermyer    continued : 

"The  remarkable  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  in  practice  the  issuing  house 
does  not  solicit  the  subscriptions  or  ask 
the  underwriters  whether  they  want  to 
underwrite  or  for  what  amount,  but  on 
the  contrary  fills  out  without  notice  or 
request  a  printed  form  advising  each 
underwriting  banker  or  institution  that 
it  has  allotted  to  him  or  it  a  given 
amount  of  underwriting.  It  is  consid- 
ered by  the  underwriters  a  privilege  to 
get  the  opportunity.  Those  to  whom  it 
is  offered  are  taken  from  a  list  of  bank- 
ing friends  and  adherents  of  the  issuing 
house.  If  the  issue  is  suiHciently  large 
the  list  generally  includes  all  the  finan- 
cial interests  that  are  adherents  of  or 
are  not  unfriendly  to  and  who  have  not 
offended  the  issuing  house  by  their  offici- 
ous independence  or  by  supporting  en- 
terprises that  were  not  approved  by  the 
issuing  house. 

NO     PRECEDENT     FOR     COMPETITION, 

"If  a  property  for  which  one  of  these 
great  banking  houses  acts  as  banker — 
generally  with  a  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  a  dominating  voice 
in  the  management — wants  to  make  an 
issue  of  securities,  there  is  rarely  a  sug- 
gestion of  competition.  The  terms  are 
generally  made  iK-tween  the  banker  and 
the  officers  of  the  company,  who  arc 
often  the  mere  nominees  of  the  banker. 

"It  would  be  regarded  as  subversive 
of  all  i>recedent  and  discipline  in  the 
financial  world  for  another  banker  to 
compete  for  such  business.  In  point  of 
fact  the  chance  is  rarely  presented.  If 
it  were  he  would  not  dare  unless  he 
were  very  powerful  and  wanted  to  in- 
vite  bitter   controversy   and   enmity. 

"The  great  issuing  houses,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  or  direct  the  minor 
security  issues  to  their  friends  among 
the  less  prominent  bankers. 

"These  underwriting  lists  to  which  I 
have  referred  include  among  the  adher- 
ents of  the  great  issuing  houses  the 
leading  financial  institutions,  bankers 
and  large  investors  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  The  underwriters  act  as 
the  distributors  of  the  securities  among 
financial  institutions  and  private  inves- 
tors, but  a  large  part  of  the  securities 
are  placed  by  the  issuing  house  with  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  which  it 
has  a  dominating  voice,  even  though  no 
meml>er  of  its  firm  nikiy  be  upon  the 
board. 

bankers'   corpor.\tions. 

"Such  are  their  power  and  patronage 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  t(^  be  officers  or 
even  directors  in  the  financial  institu- 
tions that  they  control.  The  clumsy  and 
expensive  antiquated  methods  of  by- 
gone days  of  depending  on  control 
through  majority  stock  ownership  and 
the  presence  of  the  owners  on  the  Iward 
have  been  largely  discarded.  The  up- 
to-date  financier  selects  his  president 
and  the  officers  of  the  institution  that  he 
controls.  They  take  the  legal  respon- 
sibilities and  conduct  the  current  busi- 
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ness  in  return  for  big  salaries  whilst 
he  directs  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
and  the  disposition  of  its  funds.  It  is 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  corporations 
that  are  under  his  wing  and  which  he 
dispenses  that  the  iip^titution  owes  its 
vast  deposits  which  arc  the  chief  source 
of  its  profits  and  influence. 

"The  use  and  disposition  of  the  bulk 
of  the  enormous  resources  of  our  great 
national  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
New  York  and  in  many  other  cities  are 
directed  by  the  financial  powers  in  this 
way.  There  are  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions. They  arc  notable  because  they  are 
exceptions.  How  long  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  so  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  M  the  present  rate  of  absorption 
it  will  not  take  long  to  bring  them  into 
the   fold. 

"There  has  been  greater  concentra- 
tion of  the  money  power  in  the  past  live 
or  ten  years  through  the  control  ac- 
quired by  these  few  men  over  corpor- 
ate funds  that  are  deposited  under  their 


direction  in  our  financial  institutions 
than  in  the  entire  preceding  fifty  years. 
The  process  of  absorption  is  likely  to 
continue  until  a  few  groups  absolutely 
dominate  the  entire  financial  situation 
of  the  country  uidess  some  way  can  be 
found  to  check  their  march  of  progress. 
The  way  is  not  easy  to  find  for  as  be- 
fore stated,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
acts  or  methods  or  with  a  situation 
that  conflicts  with  any  existing  law. 

OUR  archaic  money   system. 

"The  organization  of  the  trusts  and 
the  absorption  of  the  small  railroads  by 
the  big  systems,  and  the  accompanying 
increasing  infiuence  of  these  great 
banking  houses  in  our  railway  systems 
and  industrial  corporations,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  appalling  concentra- 
tion of  this  power  although  our  archaic 
money  system  must  bear  its  share  of 
the  blaiue  for  a  condition  that  is  grow- 
ing steadily  worse  and  that  now  seri- 
ously threatens  our  industrial   liberty. 

*Tt  was  through  the  organization  of 
the  trusts  that  these  bankers  secured 
their  recently  acquired  power  over  our 
industries,  which  had  previously  been 
controlled  by  their  individual  owners. 
Their  money  requirements  were  sup- 
plied either  in  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  situated  or  through  the  sale 
of  their  comiuercial  paper  by  note 
brokers  and  otherwise.  Their  funds 
were  deposited  largely  in  local  banks, 
although  the  large  concerns  occasion- 
ally carried  balances  in  the  money  cen- 
tres. They  had  no  dealings  with  the 
great  banking  houses  and  no  occasion 
for  them,  liulividually  they  were  gen- 
erally too  small  to  be  of  interest  to  tht 
batikers. 

"With  consolidation  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trusts,  the  banking  houses 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  new  companies.  They  formed  the 
combiiuition.  put  their  hall-mark  upon 
its  securities,  marketed  them  on  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world,  and  having  thus 
become  responsible  for  the  new  com- 
pany, they  naturally  took  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs  and  assumed  c<intr(d  of 
its  finances  wherever  they  wore  of  suf- 
ficient   importance   to    attract   them. 

"In  that  way  New  York  Citv  became 
the  financial  headquarters  of  the  trusts, 
and  the  bankers  took  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  patronage  involved  in 
the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  trust 
among  the   banks   and  trust  companies. 

stren(;th    basep  on    DEI'OSITS. 

"It  is  said  that  the  average  daily  bank 
balance  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  is  about  $75,000,000;  that  of 
the  Tolwicco  Trust  is  said  to  l)e  $20.- 
ooo.cco  or  more,  while  the  average 
daily  balances  of  deposits  of  the  many 
other  trusts  whose  financial  headquart- 
ers have  Ik'CU  transferred  to  New  York, 
must  amount  conservatively  stated  to 
many  hundreds  of  luillions  of  dollars. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  infiuence  of 
these  bankers  in  designating  or  direct- 
ing the  depositaries  of  the  funds  of  the 
principal  railroads  of  the  country  into 
the  institutions  controlled  by  the  re- 
spective issuing  houses  we  begin  to  get 
some  faint  conception  of  the  sources  of 
their   power. 

"The  strength  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion is  of  course  measured  by  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  its  deposits  rather 
than   by   its   capital  and  surplus.     It  is 
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but  ..atural  that  the  banking  house  that 
directs  and  dispenses  these  deposits 
should  practically  be  able  to  control  the 
disposition  of  them  by  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  which  they  place 
these  nioneys,  since  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution  are 
measured  so  largely   by  this  element. 

''Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  less 
than  a  dozen  men  in  the  city  of  New 
York  are  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
control  of  the  direction  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  of 
the  leading  trust  companies  and  na- 
tional banks  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  of  allied  institutions  in  various 
parts   of  the  country. 

"This  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  men  do  not  own  a  majority 
of  the  share  capital  of  these  institu- 
tions, although  in  the  past  few  years 
they  have  become  large  owners  in  some 
of  them.  Their  control  is  not,  however, 
dependent  upon  their  stock  ownership. 
It  rests  upon  the  power  they  get  from 
the  use  of  other  people's  money — the 
money  of  millions  of  shareholders  in 
the  railroad  and  industrial  corporations 
over  whose  destinies  they  preside  in 
point  of  fact  though  they  may  not  be 
themselves    officers    or    directors. 

CONTROL    WITHOl'T    OWNERSHIP. 

"By  those  unfainiliar  with  the  situa- 
tion, it  will  l)e  asked  how  it  is  possible 
for  these  men  to  wield  such  autocratic 
power  over  corporations  whose  shares 
they  do  not  control  and  which  have 
boards  of  directors  composed  of  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  community." 

The  answers  are — 

One — That  the  current  business  of 
lending  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  and  that  they  are  with  a  very 
few  notable  exceptions  nominees  of  the 
particular  banking  house  with  which  the 
institution  is  known  to  be  affiliated:  and 

Two— The  directors,  and  particularly 
the  executive  comtnittee.  which  is  usu- 
ally the  oidy  part  of  the  institution  that 
knows  the  details  of  the  business,  is 
made  up  largely  of  Ixmkers  and  men 
who.  however  wealthy,  are  themselves 
either  large  l>orrowers  from  kindred  in- 
stitutions or  are  the  recipients  of  pat- 
ronage from  the  dominating  banking 
houses  in  the  form  of  underwriting  or 
sitbscriptions,  and  are   frequently  both. 

Mr.  Untermyer  then  pointed  out  that 
this  enormous  power  is  l>ased  on  the 
control  of  other  people's  money;  that 
this  calls  for  restraint  and  regulation ; 
that  with  this  in  mind  it  is  "easy  to 
understand  that  the  stock  market  and 
commodity  markets  of  the  country  are 
at  the  mercy  of  this  small  Iwdy  of  men 
who  thus  control  the  deposits  of  these 
banks  and  trust  companies.  They  can 
at  will  put  money  rates  up  and  down, 
tnake  and  unmake  'bull'  markets  and 
'bear'  markets,  create  and  compose 
panics,  prevent  new  enterprises  and  de- 
stroy existing  ones  by  reducing  or  cur- 
tailing credits,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
rule  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the 
business  men  and  smaller  financial  in- 
stitutions  of  the  country." 

The  speaker  did  not  believe  the 
"Money  Trust"  could  be  justly  charged 
with  having  done  these  things,  but  ask- 
ed who  could  guarantee  their  suc- 
cessors. 

And  this  stupendous  power  of  protec- 
tion of  its  industrial  wards  will  l>e  add- 
ed to,  it  was  believed,  to  just  the  extent 
that  the  formation  of  trusts  and  the 
consolidation  of  railroads  go  on. 
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A  scientific  money  system,  if  not  al- 
lowed to  fall  under  the  domination  of 
the  financial  interests,  would  help  mat- 
ters greatly,  it  was  said,  hut  that  would 
mean  a  fierce  struggle,  and  time  for  a 
liberal  education  for  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  set  iov  them. 

Then,  it  was  declared,  the  clearing- 
houses should  he  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  federal  postal  and  State  l)ank 
superintendents.  The  despotic  control 
exercised  by  clearing-houses  was  said  to 
be   "archaic   and    dangerous." 

"There  are  some  things  that  we  can  do 
by  legislation  to  amelioirate  existing 
conditions  and  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  worse.  Among  them  I  suggest 
the    following: 

"One — Limit  the  class  of  securities 
other  than  commercial  paper  that  banks 
may  purchase. 

"Two — Prohibit  them  from  becoming 
syndicate  underwriters  as  life  insurance 
companies  were  dis(|ualified  from  such 
participations  by  the  act  of   1906. 

"Three — Limit  the  proportion  of  cap- 
ital and  surplus  that  may  be  loaned 
bankers  and  brokers  on  Su^ck  Kx- 
change  securities,  so  that  ample  funds 
will  always  be  available  for  commercial 
credits  instead  of  being  at  times  <li- 
verted  to  speculative-  Wall  street  pur- 
poses to  the  injury  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

"Four — Prohibit  every  bank  from 
owning  or  loaning  upon  the  stock  of 
any  other  bank  or  of  any  trust  com- 
pany. It  was  never  intended  that  a 
bank  should  be  a  holding  company. 

THE    BIG    LIFE    rOMP.VNIES. 

**Five — Further  restrict  the  invest- 
ments of  our  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies by  State  legislation  so  as  to 
limit  them  in  the  purchase  of  IkhhIs  to 
those  that  have  been  continuously  pay- 
ing interest  for  at  least  five  successive 
years.  There  arc  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  three  great  New  York  com- 
panies. No  policy-holder  cares  to  have 
his  company  speculate  with  his  savings 
in  new  and  untried  bond  issues,  espcc- 
iallv  with  the  disastrous  results  of 
which  we  know  and  which  may 
recur      at      any      time.  The      more 

their  nK>ney  is  required  to  be  invested 
in  first  mortgage  on  unencimibercd  im- 
proved real  estate  and  the  further  they 
are  kept  away  from  Wall  street  the 
l>ctter    for   the  policy-holders. 

"Six — Prohibit  any  l>ank  or  trust  com- 
pany from  acting  as  an  issuing-honsc 
for  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  public. 
That  is  not  its  proper  province.  A 
disastrous  enterprise  may  so  destroy 
the  credit  of  an  institution  as  to  force 
its  liquidation,  to  the  injury  of  deposi- 
tors and  the  inconvenience  of  business. 

"Seven — By  all  means  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  the  provision  of  the  pend- 
ing Aldrich  bill  which  would  permit  the 
establishment   of   branch    banks. 

"Fight — No  person  or  firm  should  be 
permitted  directly  or  through  'dum- 
mies' to  be  a  director  of  more  than  one 
bank  or  trust  companv  in  the  same  city 
where  the  institutions  would  Ik-  natur- 
ally competitive  but  for  the  community 
of   interest    thus   created. 

tORI'OKATE    SKCfRITV    ."^AI.ES. 

"Nine — All  corporations  having  se- 
curities for  sale  should  be  required  in 
the  interest  of  the  share  holders  to  sell 
them  in  competition  in  the  same  way  in 
which    the    Federal    and    State    govern- 
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ments  and  the  municipalities  arc  now 
required  by  law  to  sell  their  securities. 

"10— Place  the  Clearing  Mouse  .\sso- 
ciation  under  the  direction  of  the  comp- 
troller of  currency  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional banks  and  under  that  of  tlie  State 
banking  department  with  respect  to 
State  institutions. 

"11 — Place  the  issue  of  securities  of 
interstate  railway  corporations  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Connuission  and  those  of  industrial  C()r- 
porations  under  that  of  an  industrial 
commission,  with  ample  reciuirements 
for  full  publicity  as  to  all  security  is- 
sues before  they  are  authorized.  This 
would  involve  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
bankers'  cohunissions,  similar  to  tlie  re- 
(|uirements  of  the  bjiglish  'Comiianies' 
Acts.'  It  would  also  enable  the  com- 
mission to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  had  been  reached  as 
a  result  of  competition.  In  that  way 
nmch  could  be  accomplished  towad  se- 
curing independence  in  corporate  fi- 
nancing. 

REGULATION     AND     W.VH  HIIL    EVE. 

"The  admirable  and  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Railroad  Securities'  Com- 
mission, advising  against  federal  con- 
trol of  security  issues  of  interstate 
railroad  corporations  at  this  time  seems 
to  me  mmecessarily  timid  and  is  un- 
fitrtificd  by  the  logic  that  characterizes 
other  features  of  that  instructive  docu- 
ment. The  chief  arguments,  that  it 
might  precipitate  conflicts  with  the 
State  connnissions  and  mis^Iit  be  con- 
structed as  vouching  for  the  value  of  the 
securities,  answer  themselves  without 
comment  and  are  answered  in  other 
parts   of   the   report. 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  these  reme- 
dies would  obliterate  the  existing  dan- 
gers any  more  than  it  is  l)elievcd  that 
we  can  ever  get  rid  of  the  trusts.  .Ml 
we  can  now  do  is  to  regulate  them  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  tlum  to 
see  that  they  do  not  further  encroach 
upon  our  business  freedom. 

"For  the  reasons  alx>ve  stated,  the 
pronosed  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  situation,  that  has  been  miscalled  the 
'Money  Trust.'  is  to  my  nu'nd  impor- 
tant as  the  basis  of  pointing  to  legisla- 
tion afTecting  the  trusts  and  our  mone- 
tary system.  Coneress  shf>idd  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  national  banks  and 
the  trust  companies  are  tmder  the  con- 
trol of  these  banking  firms,  the  rea- 
sons why  competition  between  the  great 
and  small  bankers  is  practicallv  non- 
existent and  the  financial  system  that  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  plight,  with 
a  view  of  proposing  such  corrective  and 
preventive  measures  as  the  situation 
mav   demand." 


HERTER 


PROPHESIES 
TRUST    PANIC. 


MONEY 


Peter  Ilerter.  the  architect  who  built  the 
Antoinettes  apartments  on  Park  avenue, 
Fiftv-eialith  and  Fifty-ninth  street^.  New 
York  City,  announced  yesterdav  that  lie 
had  figured  out  a  real  estate  p.uiic  for  loij 
-igi.^.  He  claims  to  have  foretold  the 
financial  panic  of  1007  as  far  back  as 
January,  toc6.  and  he  savs  the  next  one 
win  1)C  precipitated   by  the  nioiicv  trust. 

To  prove  his  prophecy,  and  inci- 
dentally to  attack  certain  powerful 
realty  institutions  which,  he  alleges,  are 
controlled  Jjy  the   money   trust,   he  has 


issued  a  volume  of  38  pages.  He  de- 
clares that  the  1912-1913  P<»i"S  ^^'''^  ^°"" 
verge  upon  real  estate  and  will  be  caus- 
ed bv  the  calling  of  many  three-year 
mortgage  loans  which  the  big  institu- 
tions advanced  to  builders  at  the  start 
of  the  midtown  mercantile  movement. 
He  claims  that  the  lending  institutions 
create  a  boom  by  making  extensive  loans 
and  then  make' millions  by  refusing  to 
renew  loans  and  foreclosing  on  the 
mortgages,  thus  wiping  out  the  build- 
ers'  equities.  • 


THE    CONQUEROR. 

It's   ea.sy   to    laugh   when   the    skies   are 
blue 
And   the   sun    is    shining  bright; 

Yes,  easy   to    laugh    when  your   friends 
are  true 
And  there's  ha'^niness  in  sight; 

But   when   hope   has   tied  and   the  skies 
are  grav. 

And  the  friends  of  the  past  have  turned 
away, 

Ah,   then    indeed,   it's   a   hero's    feat 

To  conjure   a   smile   in  the  face  ol  de- 
feat. 

It's    easy    to    laugh    when    the    storm    is 

o'er 
And  your  ship  is   safe   in   port; 
Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  you're  on  the 

shore 
Secure    from    the    tempest's    sport : 
But    when    wild    waves    wash    o'er    the 

storm-swept    deck 
And    your    gallant    ship    is    a    battered 

wreck, 
Ah»    that    is    the    time    when    it's    well 

worth  while 
To   look   in    the    face   of   defeat   with  a 

smile. 

It's    easy    to    laugh    when    the    battle's 

fought 
And    you    know    that    the    victory's 

won  ; 
Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  the  prize  you 

sought 
Is  yours   when  the   race  is   run ; 
lUit   here's   to   the   man   who   can   laugh 

when   the  blast 
Of  adcrsity   blows,  he   will   conquer   at 

last 
For   the   hardest  nian   in   the   world   to 

beat 
Is  the  man   who  can   laugh  in  the   face 

of   defeat. — Eniil  Carl  Jiirin. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER    WHITES 

T  now  hnve  ,1  laree  stock  of  probably  the 
best  T  over  owned.  Can  not  tell  yon  all  here, 
tint  I  have  Tioars  and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2 
to  r>  months  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  l>red 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Cuernsey  Calves 
and  RoRistered  Scotch  ColHc  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ro  and  will  be  soM.  M.  p,.  Turkeys.  Ilarrcd 
and  White   P.    Rocks,   B.   Leghorns  and   Beagle 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  CochranviUe.  Pa. 
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CO-OPERATION  A  NECESSITY. 

"With  the  great  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  business  methods  of  the 
times,  the  individual  is  becoming  more 
and   more   at   a   disadvantage. 

With  the  great  growth  of  the  cities 
and  the  enormous  supplies  that  are  re- 
quired to  meet  their  demands,  food  sup- 
plies are  bought  or  contracted  for  in 
large  quantities. 

In  the  hotel  trade,  for  illustration,  an 
individual  farmer  cannot  often  sell 
much  of  his  products  for  the  reason 
that  a  hotel  must  have  a  large  (pian- 
tity  daily  and  must  be  sure  of  it,  hence 
to  get  a  hotel  to  buy  the  farmer  nmst 
sign  a  contract  and  supply  so  nmch  hut- 
ter  weekly  or  so  many  dozens  of  eggs 
daily  through  the  year,  which  but  few 
farmers  are  able  to  do,  for  the  reason 
that  they  cannot  give  regular  supplies  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Some  hotels  re(piire 
over  one  hundred  dozens  of  eggs  daily 
for  their  use  and  practically  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Instead  of  dealers  going  about  and 
buying  the  eggs  in  a  connnunity.  pay- 
ing the  lowest  prices  for  them  to  farm- 
ers, farmers  should  organize  themselves 
in  an  association  for  the  pmp(»se  not 
only  of  reaching  a  good  hotel  or  any 
other  special  channel  of  trade  with  their 
l)roducts,  selling  direct  and  thus  getting 
the  fuller  value  that  tliey  do  not  now 
get   from  dealers. 

It  is  impractical  for  the  farmer  to 
try  to  reach  the  consumer  direct.  This 
has  been  tried  to  a  limited  extent  by 
a  few  who  are  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  a  city,  but  the  ef- 
fort has  generally  met  with  failure  for 
the  farmer  is  dealing  with  individuals 
which  can  oidy  be  done  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  only  practical  means  of 
reaching  the  consumer  in  the  most  di- 
rect way,  is  through  the  retail  dealer, 
who  is  in  position  to  distribute  to  a  large 
number  of  consumers,  the  most  econo- 
mically that  is  possible,  the  large  nm- 
jority  of  products  that  they  require. 

The  Grange  being  an  organization  of 
farmers,  makes  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  organize  a  selling  system  on  a  co- 
operative basis  that  shall  enable  them  to 
put  their  products  together  and  send  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants  who  can 
quickly  distribute  them  to  consumers. 

New  organizations  of  farmers  are  not 
needed.  It  is  easier  to  work  through  an 
already  organized  l)ody,  than  to  attempt 
to  create  a  new  organization,  which 
would  be  only  a  duplication  for  the  ac- 
conqdishnunt  of  the  same  object. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  alxnit  100,000- 
000  pounds  of  poultry  have  been  put 
into  cold  storage  by  dealers,  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  a  profit  of  $4,000,000  on 
that  with  the  eggs  and  meats  which 
they  have  bought  up  and  put  away. 
Were  farmers  rightly  organized  they 
could  have  controlled  this  surplus,  if 
they  had  more  than  could  be  used  for 
the  present  needs  and  supplied  the  con- 
sumers in  time  of  scarcity,  making  some 
of  this  profit,  while  the  consumers, 
could  have  had  these  supplies  throuerh 
their  retail  dealer  at  a  less  cost.  The 
brokers'  profit  l>eing  saved. 

The  drouth  has  had  the  effect  as 
every  farmer  knows  to  shorten  up  crops 
very  largely  and  high  prices  inevitably 
nmst  rule  later,  for  many  of  the  neces- 
sities in  living.  The  brokers  have  real- 
ized this  and  they  have  Ix^ught  up  sup- 
plies  which   the   retailers   must   pay   for 


at  advanced  cost,  which  must  finally  fall 
upon    the    consumers. 

Fariuers  must  take  advantage  of  or- 
ganization, for  their  own  good.  They 
nmst  through  organization  keiqi  better 
posted  on  the  condition  of  cr(q)s  over 
the  entire  country,  and  when  there  is  a 
general  shortage  on  account  of  unfavc^r- 
able  climatic  conditions,  they  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  higher  value,  in- 
stead of  the  middlemen,  who  had  noth- 
ing invested  in  land  or  machinery,  but 
absorb  the  legitimate  profits  that 
should  go  to  the  producer,  who  at  the 
srnne  lime  may  by  more  economical  me- 
thods of  distribution  save  the  higher 
cost  to  the  consumer,  which  the  broker 
forces  upon  the  retailer. 

The  present  hi.yh  price  which  the 
consumers  are  obliged  to  pay  is  hav- 
ing a  serious  effect  to  cut  down  con- 
sumpti(Mi,  this  in  turn  has  caused  many 
farmers  to  reduce  production  for  with 
their  high  lal)or  cost  and  the  lower 
j)rices  which  they  have  to  receive  for 
their  products  they  are  lessening  rather 
than  increasing  the  output  from  the 
farm. 

These  pn)blems  of  unequal  values 
between  producers  and  consumers,  can 
be  solved  by  the  producers  ftrganizing 
to  have  more  control  over  their  end  of 
the  business.  They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  great  cost  that  is  enforced  upon 
the  consumers.  It  is  the  middle  man, 
who  gets  in  picks  up  the  surplus,  and 
puts  it  away  until  there  is  a  scarcity  and 
then  forces  up  values,  which  curtails 
consumption  to  the  injuring  of  the 
farmer. 

The  Grange  has  before  it  a  very 
great  field  of  new  work  aiding  farmers 
to  adopt  co-operative  selling.  The 
I'nited  Stores.  Grange  and  Consumers 
l^nion,  have  started  a  selling  organiza- 
tion that  has  in  it  great  possibilities  to 
bring  large  benefits  to  all  Grange  pro- 
ducers, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
relief  to  millions  of  consumers,  who  are 
oppressed  l>y  a  cost  of  living,  for  which 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason. 

It  is  through  organization  only,  how- 
ever, that  these  important  changes  can 
be  made,  and  the  United  Stores,  and  the 
farmer  co-onerating  with  the  consumers, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish  a 
great  work. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL, 
Pres.   The   Agricultural    F.xperts'   Asso- 
ciation. 

Now.  Brother  Fanner,  this  article  is 
from  the  Pa.  Grange  News  at  Chatu- 
bersburg.  Pa. — and  is  to  the  point. 
The  (iraum^  is  an  organization  that 
every  Farmer  in  the  land  should  belong 
to.  'There  is  a  brotherly  feeling  and 
interest  shown  that  can  not  be  had 
through  any  other  chatmel  organization 
and  Co-of>eration  in  buying  and  selling 
arc  essential.  Thorough  Co-operation, 
for  right  and  Justice,  will  Kill  "Politi- 
cal-Money octopus." 


Very    Awkward. 


"You've  made  a  mistake  in  your  pa- 
per," said  the  indignant  man,  entering 
the  editorial  sanctuiu.  "I  was  one  of 
the  competitors  at  the  athletic  match 
yesterday,  and  you  have  called  nie  the 
wellknown    lightweight    chanq>ion." 

"Well,    aren't    von?"    said    the    editor. 

"No,  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind;  and 
it's  confoundedly  awkward,  J)tH:ausc, 
you  see,  I'm  a  coal  merchant." 


Page  Five 

HUMOR   IN   PARCELS   POST. 

We  are  still  living  in  hope.  Maybe 
during  the  next  session  01  congress 
something  will  Ixi  done  toward  secur- 
ing for  us  the  long  longed-for  parcels 
post.  In  the  meantime  we  may  as  well 
wear  pleasant  smiles  and  think  of  all 
the  things  we  can  say  and  do  to  our 
representatives  if  they  fail  us  this  time. 

While  we're  waiting  a  good  story  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  Here  is  one  from 
a  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  daily  paper  which  is 
amusing  and  m:iy  at  the  same  time 
start  sonifC  thinking.  The  citizen  is 
standing  at  the  stanq)  window.  Solvay 
is  a  section  of  Syracuse  inside  the  city 
limits. 

The  Citizen — A  package  for  Solvay. 
It   weighs    a   pound.      How   much? 

The  Clerk — Sixteen  cents. 

"Whew,  so  much.  I  guess  I'd  better 
not  send  this  other  one.  It's  the  same 
thing  going  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Lon- 
don. How  much  would  that  be?— 
weighs   a  jKmnd." 

"Twelve  cents." 

"How's  that?" 

"Twelve    cents." 

"You're  mixed,  aren't  you,  16  cents 
to  Solvay  and  12  cents  to  London,  is 
that   right?" 

"Right  you  are." 

"Can't  (piite  figure  it  out  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  why  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  send  to  England  for  12 
cents  what  it  charges  16  cents  to  carry 
to  Solvay,  but  I'll  take  your  word  for 
it.  Here  are  two  more  packages;  each 
one  weighs  five  pounds.  How  much  for 
one  of  them   to  Tokio,  Japan?" 

"Twelve  cents  a  pound,  60  cents  in 
all." 

"Sure  no  one  would  kick  on  that— 3,000 
miles  across  America  to  San  Francisco 
and  then  across  the  Pacific  ocean  for  60 
cents.  Great  thing  this  United  States 
postal  senice.  Now  here's  the  same  for 
Auburn,  a  five-pound  package.  How 
nuich  ?" 

"Can't  take   it."    . 

"Can't  take  it?" 

"Limit  on  packages  for  transmission 
by  mail  four  i)ounds.  You'll  have  to 
send  it  by  express." 

"P>ut  you  just  took  a  five-pound  pack- 
age to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  thence 
to  Japan,  and  you  won't  take  one  to 
Auburn  at  any  price?" 

'•That's  right." 

"Why?" 

"Postal   regulations.'' 

"By  Jove,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  a  cork- 
ing business  man,  isn't  he?" — The 
Farmer's  (iuiih\ 

Cut  this  Parcels  Post  Article  out  and 
send  it  to  your  U.  S.  Senator  and  ask 
him  if  he  sees  any  humor  in  it.  If  he 
does  not.  tell  him  to  ask  any  R.  R. 
offlcial  high  up.  or  the  President  of 
either  the  l"!xpress  Companies.  Educa- 
tion, concentration  and  a  gentle  remind- 
er to  your  Political  hirelings,  who 
shirk  their  duty,  at  Washington  will  do 
some  good — Write  them  to  vote  and 
agitate  a  Parcels  Post  law  and  that  you 
want  it  or  thev  will  not  get  your  vote. 


Answered    the    Doctor. 

\  physician,  finding  a  lady  reading 
"Twelfth  Night."  said.  "When  Shake- 
speare wrote  about  ])atience  on  a  mon- 
utnent  did  he   mean   doctc^r's  patients?" 

"No,"  replied  the  lady;  "you  don't  find 
them  on  monuments,  but  under  them." 
— London   Telegraph. 


Page  Six 

THE    TAXATION    OF    LAND    VAL- 
UES  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


BLOODED   STOCK   FARMER  for  Januarv 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  January 


Page  Seven 


Benjamin     C.     Marsh,     Economic     Ex- 
pert,     Publishes      Interesting 
Pamphlet. 

An  important  pamphlet  has  been  puh- 
lishecl  by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  New  York  city  com- 
mission on  congestion  of  population.  In 
it  Mr.  Marsh  discusses  what  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  of  American  cities  and  an  al- 
most equally  important  problem  in  rural 
districts.  His  dedication  is  perhaps  a 
little  strong,  but  nevertheless  it  states 
compactly  the  results  of  the  present 
failure  to  tax  land  values  adequately : 

"To  the  uncounted  millions  of  work- 
ers in  the  only  unpaid  occupation  in 
American  cities — those  who  toil  from 
birth  till  death  at  their  profitless  task 
of  creating  land  values  for  landowners 
— in_the  sincere  confidence  that  those 
who  have  votes  will  use  the  ballot  and 
those  who  have  influence  will  exert  it 
in  temiinating  the  existing  land  slav- 
ery in  every  American  city.'' 

Two  incidental  advantages  of  the 
lx)ok,  which  is  intended  for  busy  peo- 
ple, are  the  marginal  notes  summariz- 
ing each  page  and  the  complete  index. 

The  writer  has  quoted  extensively 
from  economists  since  the  day  of  Adam 
Smith  and  gives  a  succinct  summary 
of  the  progress  of  taxing  land  values 
in  Germany,  England,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia. 

The  book  takes  up  in  separate  chap- 
ters— 

The  land  question  and  housing  re- 
form in  American  cities. 

The  moral  sanctions  for  heavier  tax- 
ation   of    land    values. 

Results  of  taxing  buildings  at  the 
same  rate  as  land. 

Alleged  objections  to  heavier  taxa- 
tion  of  land   values. 

I'xonomic  reasons  for  taxing  land 
values  heavily. 

Some  fiscal  reasons  for  taxing  land 
values    heavily. 

Some  social  reasons  for  taxing  land 
values    heavily. 

Sources  of  municipal  revenue  in  some 
foreign  cities. 

Possible  methods  of  taxing  land  val- 
ues in   American  cities. 

In  describing  the  relation  of  the  tax- 
ation of  land  values  to  housing  reform 
Mr.    Marsh    states: 

"Cheap  land  is.  however,  essential  to 
good  housing  for  wage  earners  at  rea- 
sonable rents.     Heavy  taxation  of  land 
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values  will  minimize  land  speculation, 
make  and  keep  land  availably  clu-a]).  en- 
courage the  substitution  of  lualthy 
tenements  for  dark,  disease  breeding 
ones  and  reduce  rents  and  encourage 
home  ownership  by  wage  earners.  I'or- 
eign  housing  experts  agree  to  the  neces- 
sity of  heavier  taxation  of  land  values. 
The  English  royal  commission  on  land 
taxation  in  1901  recommended  that  the 
site  Ix-ar  heavier  taxation  than  the 
structure  and  that  there  should  he  also 
a  special  site  value  rate  to  be  charged 
also  on  unoccupied  property  and  on  un- 
covered land." 

Taxing  buildings  at  the  samei  rate  as 
land,  Mr.  Marsh  states,  results  'in  the 
reverse  of  good  govennm-nt.  It  makes 
it  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
right  and  as  easy  as  possible  for  him 
to  do  wrong.  It  j)uts  a  premium  upon 
sloth  and  the  gambling  spirit,  disoour- 
ag-es  industry  and  'fetters  enterprise. 
The  present  exemption  of  land  values 
from  adequate  taxation  puts  the  bur- 
den of  government  upon  those  least 
able  to  l>ear  it  and  levies  upon  widows, 
consumptives  and  children  for  the  sup- 
port and  protection  government  affords 
to  the  wealthy.  It  discourages  liome 
ownership  and  militates  against  fam- 
ily life  in  tenements.  It  encourages  ex- 
travagances in  municipal  government, 
l>ecause  the  landlords  can  shift  a  large 
part  of  the  taxes  levied  on  their  prop- 
erty on   to  their   tenants." 


OUR  GREATEST  PROBLEM. 

Washington — Discussing  means  for 
securing  effective  legislation  preventing 
misuse  of  centralized  wealth,  .Senator 
Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"The  greatest  problem  before  the 
country  is  to  make  the  people  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  laws  by  giv- 
ing them  power  to  legislate  under 
the  Initiative  and  to  veto  under  the 
Referendum  in  case  the  legislative 
branch  of  any  state  fails  to  truly  rep- 
resent the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  to  make  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  public 
servants  under  efficient  primary  and 
corrupt  practices  laws  thus  making 
all  public  servants  directly  accountable 
and  responsive  to  the  composite  citizen, 
inflividual  unknown.  The  substitution 
of  popular  for  delegated  govermneiU  is 
rapidly  accomplishing  this  result  thus 
substituting  general  welfare  for  selfish 
interest  as  the  motive  pf)wer  of  govern- 
ment  and  goal   of  the   public  servant. 

"The  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  cases  deinonstrates  that  the 
next  greatest  problem  l)ef()re  the  coun- 
try is  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  provide  broad,  well-detined.  legal 
avenues  through  which  dynamic  men- 
tality with  centralized  wealth  can  oper- 
ate with  the  greatest  efficiency,  but  with 
necessitated  recognition  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees and  employers,  insuring  to  the 
small  stockholders  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  increment  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  capital  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  which  they  have  participated. 
Centralization  of  people,  government 
and  business  is  an  economic  evolution 
incident  to  our  civilization.  M.ui  can- 
not f)revent  but  can  provide  lei^al  ave- 
nues through  which  these  great  forces 
must    operate    with    the   greatest    Ix-nelit 


to  the  general  welfare  and  the  least  i*n~ 
jury  to  the  individual.  The  legal  ave- 
nues should  be  as  broad  and  well  de- 
fined as  possible,  but  barriers  should  l>e 
erected  along  the  roadways  providing 
for  the  imprisonment  of  any  individual 
who  attempts  to  break  through  them. 
Ascertainment  of  existing  methods  and 
conditions  should  be  the  first  step;  col- 
lation of  oi)inions  from  practical  em- 
ployees, employers  and  economic  stu- 
dents, the  second ;  analysis  and  deduc- 
tion, based  on  the  ascertainment  and 
collation  of  views,  the  third ;  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  embodying  conclu- 
sions, the  fourth;  co-operation  between 
law-makers  and  business  interests  on 
the  lines  of  ascertainment  of  the  best 
legislation  procurable  with  resultant 
protection  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  and  co-operative  rights  of  eni- 
pl<jyee  and  employer,  the  desideratum; 
ascertainment  rather  than  investigati(m, 
prosecution  rather  than  persecution,  the 
goal;  publicity  and  not  secrecy  one  of 
the  methods;  the  higlu-st  possible  re- 
ward for  legitimate  efliciency  and  rigid 
obedience  to  the  law  with  personal  pun- 
ishment to  the  individual  breaking  the 
laws,   the  result." 


JURORS 


DEFY      COU:^T; 
STARVATION. 


DARE 


St.  Louis,  Dec.  15. — Despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  placed  uu  a  diet  of 
ice  water,  twelve  jurors  have  refused 
for  fifty-two  hours  to  return  a  verdict 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
Judge  Withrow.  They  declare  to-day 
they  can  not  conscientiously  do  so,  and 
will  remain  out  till  they  starve  to  death 
if   necessary. 

The  jurors  were  impanelTed  to  con- 
sider a  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  .Mary  Har- 
rington against  the  Rev.  Peter  White, 
pastor  the  Holy  Innocent's  Catholic 
Church,  for  $1,000  left  by  her  mother 
to  the  priest  to  be  used  in  saying 
masses.  The  Judge  ordered  a  verdict 
in    favor  of  the   priest. 

1  he  editor  of  this  paper  \vishes  there 
were  more  Jurors  like  these  twelve.  As 
to  facts  the  Jury  are  the  ^lole  judges 
and  any  court  (  Hiz'oner)  who  '«hall 
attempt  to  set  their  decision  at  naught 
is  guilty  of  a  high   crime. 


Reserve. 


A  reserve  accunndation  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  advance  assess- 
ment in  early  years  laid  up  and  drawn 
upon  in  later  years.  It  is  nothing  but 
a   death   benefit    fund. — .//>/;    Landis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Doir,  Deer, 
or  aii.v  kiiid  of  skin  w  ith  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  thc-in  soft,  liulit,  odurleKs, 
wind,  moth  and  watt*r  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  rmrs  or  trloves  when  so  order«'d. 

Your  fur  iro'xis  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  bu.v  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  certainl.v  i>ay  y<m  to  l<M»k  into  It. 

Our  illustrated  catalofc  icivi-s  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
care  for  hiiles  ;  how  we  pa.v  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  almut  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeinir  prwess  which  is  a  tremendous 
advant^jfe  to  the  customer,  esjieelally 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins;  about 
the  troods  we  sell,  taxidermy.  et<\.  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  b<M»k 
except  upon  re<nie»t.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  ymir  correct  a<lilrcFS. 

nc  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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WHAT    A     MORGAN     MARE    HAS 
DONE. 

A  Morgan  mare  owned  by  J.  B.  Gish 
of  Rittman,  O.,  rural  delivery  mail  car- 
rier on  Route  No.  i  out  of  that  town, 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  service.  In 
telling  of  what  this  rugged  little  equine 
has  done,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Gish  says: 

"The  route  was  established  July  i, 
1900,  and  the  little  mare,  Daisy  by 
name,  has  l)een  traveling  over  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  six  out  of  every  sev- 
en week  days  for  a  period  of  10  years 
and  seven  months.  The  first  five  of 
these  years  she  traveled  a  route  24  1-2 
miles,  or,  including  the  distance  to  her 
stable,  26  1-2  miles,  nine  out  of  every 
ten  week  days,  making  a  total  distance 
of  alK)Ut  .34.000  miles.  Then  fortune 
smiled  and  Daisy  got  a  partner,  and 
later  there  was  a  change  in  the  route 
as  well,  but  since  that  time  she  has 
easily  averaged  two-thirds  of  the  route, 
or  15  1-4  miles  a  day,  not  to  speak  of 
the  extra  trips  to  town  and  other  places. 
In  the  last  (wc  and  one-half  years  she 
has  easily  traveled  26.OCO  miles,  or  a 
total,  in  10  1-2  years,  of  60.000  miles. 
Mrs.  Gish  is  substitute  carrier,  and  when 
Mr.  Gish  does  not  make  the  trip  Mrs. 
Gish  and  the  little  mare  go  over  the 
route. 

"For  months  at  a  time  she  has  not 
missed  a  trip,  has  not  lK>en  sick,  is  al- 
ways ready  to  eat  and  has  been  lai<l 
oflF  only  because  of  a  sprain,  and  that 
but  a  short  time     She  usually  draws  a 


light  mail-carrier's  wagon,  and  the  road 
in  summer  is  generally  a  good  one  and 
not  exceptionally  hilly  but  at  other  sea- 
sons there  is  the  variety  of  this  part  of 
Ohio,  and  a  portion  of  the  year  sticky, 
clay  mud.  How  this  little  animal,  never 
weighing  alK)ve  875  or  900  pounds,  ever 
did  it  is  a  wonder  to  all.  There  are 
horses  that  have  done  more  than  she— 
for  a  year,  or  two,  or  three— but  where 
are  they  after  that?  She  is  a  well-bred 
Morgan,  with  an  easy,  springy  trot,  and 
keeps  everlastingly  at  it.  She  must  he 
used  every  day  or  she  would  become 
hard  to  handle.  When  turned  loose  in 
a  field,  she  has  at  least  an  hour  to  her 
own  sweet  will,  refusing  to  l)e  caught, 
and,  l)eing  free  with  her  lieel-^  on  such 
occasi<ins,  it  is  not  possil)le  to  corner 
her. 

'To  tell  you  of  her  feed  and  care 
would  be  but  a  repetition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  she  has  never  been  stabled 
after  a  trip  but  that  she  has  had  a  gmxl 
rubbing  down,  and  has  never  passed  a 
night  since  Mr.  Gish  has  owned  her 
with«>ut  a  thorough  cleanins;  and  plenty 
of  straw  in  her  stall  — Mr.  Gish  has 
great  faith  in  the  use  of  a  .uood  comb 
and  brush.  Her  stable  is  warm  and 
dry.  Those  who  know  them  best,  at- 
tribute much  of  the  mare's  wonderful 
staying  (|ualities  to  the  extra  c.are  she 
receives  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gish.  A 
strong  afTection  exists  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  C;ish  for  the  mare,  which 
is  undoubtedly  returned  by  Daisy.  \yho 
will  do  anything  she  can  for  them.  This 


is  but  a  natural  result  of  their  constant 
and  close  companionshij)  during  these 
daily  trips  and  the  traveling  of  these 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles." 


HEAVY     HARNESS     AND     DRAFT 
HORSES. 

^'ill   Cross   Thoroughbred   with   Hack- 
neys to  Produce  Saddle  Horses. 

The  Wisconsin  horseman,  l^'red  Pabst, 
while  at  the  National  Horse  Sliow  in 
November,  announced  his  intention  of 
crossing  the  hackney  and  the  thorough- 
bred to  produce  saddle  horses.  The 
young  Wisconsin  breeder  was  on  the 
l(M)k(>ut  for  a  racing  stallion  with  sub- 
stance enough  for  this  purpose.  If  he 
finds  one  to  suit  him,  he  will,  he  says, 
mate  many  of  his  hackney  nvires  with 
the  horse  for  a  year  <tr  two.  or  until 
he  can  judge  of  the  resuUs  and  of  the 
future  prosfX'cts  of  the  harness  and  sad- 
dle horse.  Mr.  Pabst.  it  will  l>e  remetn- 
bered.  bought  the  large  stud  of  Mr. 
F.bcn  1).  Jordan  a  few  years  ago.  get- 
ting the  dam  of  Lady  Dilham  and  many 
other  noted  mares  of  the  hackney  breed. 
He  has  just  sold  a  hackney  harness 
gelding  out  of  his  stu<l  for  $2,500,  and 
reports   a   gt)od   demand    for   the    rest. 

The  proiK)sed  experiment  "f  er<issing 
the  hackney  with  the  thoroughbred  to 
produce  saddle  horses  will  Ik*  watched 
with  interest.  Judging  from  some  of 
the  awards  at  the  Horse  Show,  the 
thoroughbred    is   in    high    favor   in    high 
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places  as  a  riding  horse,  and  though  he 
has  no  place  in  the  market  dealers  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  he  ixDssesses  some 
jXMnts  of  the  perfect  saddle  horse.  This 
is  true,  in  a  measure,  of  the  hackney 
also.  Writing  20  years  ago  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  A.  J.  Cassatt  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hackney  Horse 
Society,  said  of  the  two  types : 

"I  do  not  underrate  the  thorough- 
bred, or  nearly  thoroughbred,  as  a  sad- 
dle horse,  and  I  am  aware  that  many 
riders  of  both  sexes  will  have  none 
other.  To  these  I  can  only  make  the 
answer  I  once  made  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  capital  horseman,  who  said :  'The 
hackney  may  be  as  good  under  saddle 
as  you  describe  him  to  be,  but,  as  for 
me,  I  prefer  a  thoroughbred.'  Tf  you 
ever  rode  over  200  pounds,'  I  replied, 
'you  would  have  to  prefer  a  hackney.' 
And  I  think  that  the  heavy  man,  the 
invalid  who  rides  for  health's  sake,  the 
unskilled  or  timid  rider,  to  whom  man- 
ners are  of  the  first  importance,  will 
always  prefer  the  hackney. 

"The  perfect  hackney  is  a  'ride  and 
drive*  horse,  equally  in  his  place  wheth- 
er in  harness  or  mounted  and  nuist 
therefore  have  good  shoulders.  His  are 
not  thin,  like  those  of  the  thorough- 
bred ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  thick 
through,  but  well  placed,  deep  and 
oblique,  giving  plenty  of  length  before 
the  rider,  and  imparting  that  pleasant, 
indescribable  'feel'  that  denotes  the  true 
saddle  horse. 

"In  speaking  of  his  action,  reference 
is  usually  made  only  to  his  way  of  going 
in  the  trot,  but  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  riding  a  really  good  saddle 
hackney  know  that  his  walk  is  quite  as 
characteristic.  Unlike  the  long,  low, 
slouching  walk  of  the  thoroughbred,  the 
walk  of  the  hackney  is  quick  and 
springy.  He  seems  to  step  out  of  the 
ground,  lifting  his  rider  at  every  stride 
and  conveying  an  intimation  of  surplus 
power  that  is  quite  delightful.  You  feel 
that  he  thinks  nothing  of  your  weight ; 
his  action  prevents  him  from  tripping 
and  stumbling,  and,  as  to  his  coming 
down  with  you,  you  do  not  believe  he 
could   if  he  tried." 

A  well-known  New  York  writer,  in 
commenting  on  this,  says :  "While  the 
typical  thoroughbred  is  wofully  defi- 
cient in  both  the  trot  and  the  walk  for 
riding  purposes,  he  far  excels  the  hack- 
ney or  any  other  horse,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Arab,  in  the  third  saddle  gait,  the 
canter  or  hand  gallop.  He  excels  also 
in  quality  or  fineness  of  fibre,  and  in  gen- 
eral contour,  apart  from  substance, 
while  his  courage,  if  it  can  be  separated 
from  his  high  temper,  is  another  char- 
acteristic which  the  racehorse  possesses 
and  the  saddle  horse  requires." 


WHAT    KIND    OF    MARES    TO    SE- 
LECT  FOR  BREEDING. 

In  the  Cornell  reading  course  devot- 
ed to  horses,  M.  W^  Harper  speaks  of 
the  qualities  which  should  l>e  possessed 
by  the  mare  intended  for  breeding  pur- 
poses,  as   follows : 

No  matter  what  type  of  breed  is  se- 
lected, the  brood  mare  should  be  of 
good  size  for  the  breed  to  which  she 
l)elongs.  ponies  excepted.  Her  confor- 
mation should  Ik?  rather  open.  The  eyes 
should  be  prominent,  bright  and  well 
set ;  the  head  should  l>e  fine  and 
feminine  in  appearance;  the  neck  rather 


thin,  not  coarse,  as  short,  thick-necked 
brood  mares  often  prove  disappointing. 
The  shoulders  should  slope  well  into 
the  back  and  the  withers  be  high  rather 
than  low.  The  l)ack  should  be  rather 
short,  with  a  somewhat  longer  under- 
line. The  ribs  should  be  well  sprung 
and  rather  open.  The  hips  and  short 
ribs  should  not  ai)i)r«)ach  each  other 
too  closely.  The  hin(U|uarters  should 
l>c  broad  and  deep.  The  pelvic  region 
should  be  broad  to  insure  ease  in  foal- 
ing. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  the  brood  mare 
should  he  especially  noted.  The  bones 
of  the  limbs  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  coarseness  so  that  the  legs  ap- 
pear wide  and  Hat.  Tendons  should  be 
prominent  and  free  from  meatincss  and 
the  hair  fine,  silky  and  glossy,  Coarse, 
kinky,  profuse  hair  that  tends  to  grow 
from  the  sides  as  well  as  the  back  of 
the  legs,  below  the  liocks  and  knees, 
usually  indicates  coarseness,  sluggish- 
ness, spongy  bone  and  tendency  to  dis- 
eases of  the  limbs.  The  feet  should  be 
of  medium  size,  well  shaped,  dark  col- 
ored, tough,  elastic  and  close  of  texture. 
Mares  having  poor  hoofs — too  small,  too 
large,  too  soft  and  spongy,  too  weak, 
brittle,  wide  and  low  in  the  heels,  t(X) 
shallow  and  fiat,  too  steep  and  con- 
tracted— are  not  desirable  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  wearing  qualities  of  the 
horse  depend  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  legs  and  hoofs. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
brood  mares  be  free  from  all  forms  of 
unsoundness  or  disease  that  is  heredi- 
tary or  communicable  to  the  offspring. 
Many  breeders  have  fallen  into  the  er- 
ror of  considering  any  broken-down, 
halt,  maimed,  blind  or  otherwise  im- 
sound  mare  fit  for  breeding  purposes 
when  no  longer  able  to  work.  It  should 
l)e  said  that  blemishes,  the  result  of  ac- 
cident, are  not  hereditary  or  transmiss- 
ible and  do  not  render  the  inchvidual 
mare  unfit  for  breeding.  The  greatest 
possible  care  must  l>e  exercised,  how- 
ever, in  deciding  whether  the  blemish  is 
the  result  of  an  inherent  deficiencv. 


SCRATCHES   AND   SORE  SHOULD- 
ERS. 

A  sure  cure  for  scratches  is  to  wash 
the  affected  part  with  soft  water 
and  castile  sf)ap  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Then  mix  equal  parts  of  hog's  lard  and 
gimpowder  and  ajiply.  In  a  few  days 
tlie  hofse  will  be  well.  I'or  sore  shoul- 
ders, bathe  the  sore  and  dry.  Then  take 
the  charred  coal  that  remains  of  anv 
old  liurnt  leather,  powder  it  fine  and 
apj)lv  freely.     This  will  cure  it. 


CARE  OF  THE  MARE  IN  FOAL. 

Says  the  Cornell  reading  course  on 
horses :  "The  management  of  the  mare 
in  foal  should  have  for  its  object  the 
feeding  of  such  a  ration  as  will  supply 
licr  demands  for  energy,  and  in  addi- 
tion allow  ample  nourishment  for  the 
development  of  the  foal,  both  before 
and  for  a  short  time  after  birth,  to- 
gether with  such  a  regulation  of  the 
work  as  will  protect  the  marc  from  be- 
coming overheated  or  injured  in  anv 
way.  Moderate  work  is  not  only  harm- 
less, but  positively  advantageous  to 
mares  in  foal.  It  is  much  better  than 
to  keep  them  tied  in  the  stable,  for  in 
th.it  case  they  suffer  for  want  of  exer- 
cise, or  to  iKTmit  them  to  run  at  large 


in  the  fields  with  other  horses  where 
they  are  exposed  to  accident  resulting 
from  racing,  i)laying  or  fighting  with 
each  other.  Mares  in  foal  are  usually 
(|uarrcIsome,  and  abortions  frequently 
()ecur  from  injuries  received  at  the  heels 
of  other  horses.  If  proper  care  be  taken, 
the  nuire  can  be  used  safely  at  the  or- 
dinary work  of  the  farm  up  to  the  very 
day  of  foaling,  but  as  the  time  approach- 
es  it  is  imi>ortant  that  the  work  be  not 
heavy  or  the  pace  rapid.  However, 
she  must  not  be  fretted  by  the  other 
horse,  or  by  rough,  inexperienced  hands. 
The  food  of  tl\e  mare  in  foal  is  most 
important.  Many  persons  fail  of  success 
in  horse-breeding  by  depending  on  blood 
alone  to  improve  the  stock.  They  for- 
get that  all  of  our  improved  breeds  of 
horses  are  the  product  of  adequate  nu- 
trition as  well  as  intelligent  breeding, 
suitable  environment,  sufficient  shelter 
and   kindly  care." 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  DOCKING. 

Never  amputate  a  horse's  tail ;  it  is 
unlawful  to  do  so.  and  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  cruelty  practiced  uj^on 
defenseless  dumb  animals,  writes  Geo. 
Foster  Howell  in  the  Team  Owners' 
Review.  The  ag<iny  of  ha\ing  the  tail 
cut  off  is  bad  enough,  but  the  horse  is 
ever  after  doomed  to  the  greatest  mis- 
ery that  anyone  can  imagine  who  has 
been  tormented  by  flies  and  mosquitoes 
and  poisonous  insects,  and  has  no  means 
of  brushing  them  off  his  face  or  body. 
I  have  watched  a  carriage  horse  stamp 
one  of  his  feet  every  20  seconds  for 
an  hour.  That  multiplied  by  16  hours 
a  day  (daylight  in  midsummer),  means 
that  the  unfortunate  animal  has  .stamped 
his  feet  the  enormous  number  of  2,800 
times  a  day.  That  in  itself  is  enough 
to  tire  and  wear  out  any  horse.  How 
long  will  men  continue  to  be  so  un- 
princiiiled  and  dishoticst  as  to  take  from 
a  poor  dumb  brute  the  only  protection 
it  has  against  flies  and  insects?  I  fimily 
believe  that  hell  is  not  go<id  enough  for 
the  men  who  do  such  things.  It  is 
mean,  contemptible,  unmanly  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  l)ad  and  wicked,  this 
docking  of  horses'  tails,  and  I  go  on 
record  unqualifiedly  as  opposed  to  the 
heinous  practice  and  denounce  it  with 
all  my  power  of  vehemence. 


FOR   THE   HORSE  BREEDER. 

Good  clean  bedding  saves  much  clean- 
ing. 

Your  saddle  horse  may  have  high 
withers  and  a  sloping  belly;  the  saddle, 
in  spite  of  very  tight  girthing,  slips 
back.  Use  a  breast  strap.  Your  sad- 
dler will  tell  you  how  and  the  trouble 
will  soon  be  over. 

Tf  you  are  feeding  full  rations,  say 
of  grain  and  corn,  and  your  horses 
are  not  looking  up  to  the  inark,  change 
your  rations.  Feed  oats  and  corn 
ground  together,  four  quarts  twice  daily, 
and  keep  up  the  hay  ration  just  the 
same. 

In  fattenine  old  horses  and  mules 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  their 
grain  ration  should  be  ground  and 
their  hay  should  be  cut  fine  and  then 
sprinkle  the  feed  with  water.  Scatter 
the  ground  grain  water  over  the  damp- 
ened hay  and  feed  at  once.  Y«ni  can 
do  the  mixing  in  a  trough  but  do  not 
have  any  left  for  a  next  feed  as  it  be- 
comes sour  very  (pn'ckly. 
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HEN    HEALTH. 

We  are  getting  a  good  many  letters 
from  worried  poultry  raisers,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  some  form  of  roup.  Of  course  it's 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  work,  but 
it's  harder  to  make  up  what  has  l>een 
neglected.  If  the  poultry  houses  were 
in  winter  shaj)e,  now.  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  turn  tlie  fowls  out  of 
dcK)rs  stormy,  windy  days;  plenty  of 
ex-ercise  could  be  furnished  indoors, 
good  health  be  easily  maintained  and 
the  egg  basket  need  not  be  quite 
empty. 

Shelter,  sunshine,  exercise,  dust-bath, 
clean  water,  a  good  bill  of  fare,  are  the 
Ijest  preventives  of  colds  and  roup  we 
know  of,  and  to  furnish  these  is  cheaper 
and  easier  than  to  cure.  A  disinfectant 
in  the  water,  occasionally  a  dose  of 
salts  in  a  wam  mash,  are  also  helj^ful. 
I>on't  let  the  vermin  saj)  the  vitality  of 
the  fowls;  keep  them  bright  and  active, 
make  them  work,  and  diseases  of  all 
kinds  will  And  it  a  hard  matter  to  se- 
cure a  lodging  place. — W.    I*'..   V^aplon. 


A    NEW    YORK    BREEDING    FARM. 

W'hite  Horse  Farm  has  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  the  country.  It 
cost  over  $10,000  to  put  in  running  or- 
der, and  the  way  they  turn  out  White 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes  is  cer- 
tainly a  caution.  Here,  too,  "is  a  great 
flock  of  Shropshire  sheej) — in  fact,  the 
whole  famous  herd  of  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Davison  was  recently  added  to  the  flock. 
We  also  saw  some  magnificent  Berk- 
shire hogs ;  in  fact,  the  White  Horse 
Farm  is  alx)ut  as  complete  an  outfit  as 
one  could  well  expect  to  find,  and  Mr. 
Arkcoll  certainly  deserves  great  credit 
for  gathering  together  in  so  short  a 
period,  so  many  great  breeding  animahs. 
— Geo.  E.   Peer,  New  York. 


GREEN  FEED  IN  WINTER. 

Tt  is  the  general  opinion  of  careful 
ixndtrymen  that  some  form  of  green 
or  succulent  food  for  poultry  during 
the  winter  months  is  highly  commend- 
able. Green  food  is  not  particularly 
valuable  for  the  elements  of  food  it 
contains  but  for  its  succulent  nature 
and  aid  as  a  digestive  stimulant.  A 
concentrated  form  of  ration  consisting 
entirely  of  grain,  although  the  food  con- 
stituents are  properly  proportioned,  will 
not  keep  the  fowls  in  perfect  health. 
They  need  a  food  more  like  the  kind 
they  can  get  during  sunnner.  How  to 
supply  this  in  winter  has  long  l>een  a 
question. 

For  a  short  time  during  the  fall 
green  crops  can  be  gathered  and  fed 
after  frost  but  when  this  supply  runs 
out  more  must  be  produced.  This  can 
be  supplied  by  sprouted  oats.  If  j.irown 
rapidly  long  shoots  will  result  which 
are  tender  and  greatly  relished  by  the 
fowls.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
sprouts   will   be   four  to  six   inches  tall. 

Soak  sound  oats  over  night  in  a  pail 
of  water  and  then  fill  in  a  shallow,  flat 
box  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.    It 


is  necessary  to  keep  this  box  in  a  light 
warm  place  and  water  the  seed  freely 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  To  insure 
the  sj^routing  of  all  the  oats  they  should 
l>e  mixed  about  in  the  box  for  the  first 
tw<j  or  three  days,  or  until  the  sprouts 
begin  to  show  well.  If  t-ood  conditions 
are  provided  a  thick  mass  ot"  green 
foliage  will  show  up  in  a  few  days. 
When  the  sprouts  are  live  or  six  inches 
high  a  section  or  the  entire  box  full  of 
sprouts,  such  amount,  as  tbe  ehiekens 
will  readily  clean  up,  should  be  i)laced 
in  their  reach.  It  is  necessary  to  clean 
the  boxes  out  with  a  s<»lution  of  forma- 
lin, using  about  half  water,  before  they 
are  used  again  to  raise  sprouts  to  keep 
the  oats  from  molding. 

If  a  large  amount  of  this  green  feed 
is  desired  a  frame  holding  se\eral  trays 
one  above  the  other  may  be  built  and 
placed  in  a  warm  room  or  cellar,  if 
light  can  be  provided.  r>y  this  arrange- 
ment several  boxes  of  sprouts  may  be 
grown  in  such  an  order  that  one  l)ox 
will  be  ready  to  feed  each  day.  Those 
who  have  iiever  tried  tin's  plan  of  pro- 
ducing green  ic^jil  for  their  |;onltry 
would  do  well  to  try  a  bo\  full  and 
see  how  the  fowls  relish  it. 


POULTRY. 


For  fattening  cockerels  take  tw'o 
parts  of  finely  ground  oats,  two  of  fine- 
ly ground  l)uckwheat,  one  of  cornmeal ; 
mix  with  one  and  one-half  times  as 
much  sour  milk;  feed  lightly  tbe  first 
week.  After  that  feed  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean  three  times  a  day.  Keep  quiet 
and  market  in  three  weeks. 


Perhaps  nothing  will  ever  be  found 
to  surpass  the  following  as  an  all-round 
food  for  hens:  A  dry  mixture  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
gluten,  linseed  meal  and  beef  scrap. 
Of  the  bran,  two  parts  may  be  t.aken, 
and  one  each  of  the  other  ingredients. 
That  is.  if  we  take  one  dipperful  of  all 
!)Ut  the  bran  and  two  of  that,  we  will 
hit  it  about  right.  This  ought  to  be 
always  where  the  birds  may  have  ac- 
cess to  it.  So,  also,  should  oyster 
shells  and  grits,  bone  and  charcoal. 


I'Vench  poulterers  believe  in  lM)iling 
the  grain.  It  is  put  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  1x>iled  until  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
bruised  between  the  fingers.  It  is 
claimed  that  four  pints  of  oats  boiled 
will  till  a  pint  measure  10  times,  four 
pints  of  buckwheat  boiled  will  fill  a 
pint  measure  14  times,  four  pitits  of 
corn  (maize)  boiled  will  fill  a  pint  meas- 
ure 15  times,  four  pints  of  wheat  boiled 
will  fill  a  pint  measure  10  times,  and 
four  pints  of  rye  boiled  will  lill  a  pint 
measure   15  times. 


Lime  sprinkled  about  the  poultry 
house    is    a   good    disinfectant. 

.A,  single  article  of  diet  fed  constantly 
will   not   stimulate  egg  production. 

Muslin  windows  are  rapi«lly  sup- 
planting  glass   in   the   best   henhouses. 

When    feeding    meat    scr.qis    be    sure 


that  nothing  diseased  or  decayed  is 
used. 

Ventilation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
No  flock  will  be  healthy  if  deprived  of 
fresh   air. 

Dry  air,  good  feed  and  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise arc  necessary  for  winter  eggs. 


Resigned 

A  motherly  hen  hatched  out  thirteen 
chicks,  only  one  being  a  rooster.  Him 
she  named  Henry.  She  tried  to  l)rinj^ 
them  up  right  and  gave  them  much 
good  advice. 

"Now,  children,"  she  many  times 
warned  them,  "when  the  preacher  comes 
around,  you  watch  out  and  run  and 
hide,  or  you  may  lose  your  precious 
lives.  It  is  always  dangerous  when  he 
stays   for  diimcr." 

They  hee<led  her  warning  for  a  time, 
but  finally  Henry  l>ecame  careless,  lost 
his  head  and  was  eaten. 

The  old  mother  grieved  for  a  while, 
but   at   last   became   resigned. 

"Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,"  she 
mused,  "that  Henry  should  enter  the 
ministry,  because  the  rest  of  my  flock 
can  never  be  anything  but  lay  members 
anyway." — Washington    Journal. 


As  a  summer  recreation  the  actress 
decided  to  start  a  poultry  farm,  which 
she  did  with  a  barnyard  hen  and  13 
eggs  from  the  village  ste^re.  Not  hav- 
ing even  the  most  elementary  knowletlge 
of  poultry,  she  inrpiired  of  a  neighbor 
how  long  eggs  generally  took  to  hatch. 
She  received  the  reply :  "Three  weeks 
for  chickens  and  four  for  ducks." 

The  neighbor  met  her  some  time  after- 
ward, and  on  being  asked  how  the  poul- 
try farming  was  going  on.  she  replied 
with   a  lowering  countenance: 

"Oh,  I've  finished  with  it— At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  there  were  lio 
chickens  so  I  took  the  hen  oflF,  as  I 
didn't  want  ducks." — Sam  Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Chickens   or  Nothing. 

"Accused  of  begging!"  exclaimed  a 
magisrate.  "Why,  you  are  the  very 
man  who  was  begging  at  my  door  yes- 
terday!" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  vagrant,  with  a 
sneer,  "and  vou  didn't  give  me  any- 
thing." 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  something  now. 
Fourteen   davs !" 


Innifle      Informntion       About      Tnnning: 

HIden    for    C'ontM    nnd    Rohen. 

Your  Cow,  Steir  ami  Horse  hides  when 
converted  into  fur  coats,  robes  and  rugs  are 
far  better  and  chcai>er  than  any  thing  you 
can  buy.  There  is  no  lnmil)ug  about  such 
Roods.  You  know  what  tliey  are  when  you 
furnish  the  ni.iterial  from  which  they  are 
made.  See  the  advertisement  of  the  Crosby 
Frisian  Fur  Comiiany.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  in 
another  cuhimn.  These  people — who  are 
I^ioneers  in  this  kind  f>f  work — are  doing  a 
large  and  ever  increasing  business  in  custom 
tanning,  due  to  the  f.ict  th.it  they  not  only  un- 
<krstand  their  business,  but  treat  their  pat- 
trons  right.  See  their  advertisement  in  an- 
other cohmin  and  if  interested  get  their  il- 
lustrated   cat.ilog. 


Page  Ten 

THE  MONEY   QUESTION. 

On  another  page,  in  this  issue  of 
Bi.(H)OEiJ  Stock  Farmer,  we  publish  Mr. 
Samuel  Unterniyer's  exposition  of  the 
"Money  Trust"  so-called,  and  it  states 
facts  that  every  one,  conversant  with 
the  "Interests,"  knows  to  he  so.  It 
might  he  hard  to  prove,  in  court,  that 
the  panic  of  1907  was  caused  hy  the  lit- 
tle coterie  of  rich  men  in  New  York 
City,  who  ahsohitfly  dominate  the  n'  >ney 
market.  It  has  been  stated,  and  it  is 
true,  that  a  person,  corporation,  firm, 
or  iiuli\idual.  cannot  l>orro\v  $i.coo.c30 
cold  cash  from  the  hanks  or  the  hi.n 
insurance  triumvirate  uidcss  the  appli- 
cant has  tl;e  goo<l  will  of  the  money  oc- 
topus— and  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the    secirily    offered. 

'I  lie  so  calK'd  "Money  Trust"  doe^ 
exist.  Secretly  exists  and  the  lieads  are 
at  26  P.roadway  and  l»road  and  Wall. 
There  are  a  \er>  few  men  who  domi- 
nate ahsolntely  tlie  mone>'  situation  of 
this  county,  and  the\'  are  known.  Their 
rapacity  is  only  satisfied  when  they  have 
extracted.  "Shylock  like."  the  last  i)nund 
of  financial  llesh  and  sucke:l  the  last 
drop  of  li(|uid  money  hlood.  They  work 
in  secret — they  plot  in  darkened  rooms 
of  f>riental  magnificence,  which  arc  il- 
lumined hy  the  ICdison  brand  of  golden 
daylight — not  for  the  public^but  for 
the  different  corporate  interests  which 
they  (the  real  heads),  secretly  dominate. 
The  officers  are  merely  pawns  in  the 
financial  chess  game  of  America.  Mr. 
I'ntermyer  has  vividly  descril>ed  the 
secret  money  trust.  He  makes  no  spe- 
cific individual  charge,  but  when  he 
states  that  the  li(|uid  money  of  this  coun- 
try is  controlled  by  less  than  a  baker's 
dozen  it  is  not  hard  for  the  avera:j;c 
well  informed  man  to  guess  who  they 
are. 
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The  day  has  dawned  when  the  people 
are  going  to  rectify  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion— yes — they  are  g(nng  to  nominate 
a  president  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
elect  him — the  people  are  going  to  nomi- 
nate their  United  States  senators  and 
elect  them — the  people  arc  going  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  Judges.  The  people 
are  going  to  be  the  judgc'^  of  a  "rea- 
sonable doubt."  What  a  pity  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  could 
not  have  more  justices  of  the  Harlan 
type!  At  the  time  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  in  1876.  an  electorial  college  was 
created  and  the  complexion  was  8  Re- 
publicans and  7  Democrats — and  on  all 
vital  points  the  vote  was  always  a  strict- 
ly j)arty  vote.  The  Republican  party  was 
the  money  power  then — and  in  their  vot- 
ing they  proclaimed  the  weakness  of 
strongly  willed  men.  What  remains  of 
the  G.  O.  P.  are  the  "standpatters,"  and 
the  "money  trust."  It  is  true  that  some 
Democrats  arc  among  the  standpatters 
and  the  money  combine — but  they  will 
l>e  taught  a  lesson  by  the  voters  that 
they  will   always  remember,   for 

THE    I'Eor'LE    WILL    I)E(  IDE. 

Politicians  still  say  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  Mr.  La  I'ollette's  nomina 
tion  next  year.  Hut  lia\e  not  things 
changed?  Have  not  the  masses  of  the 
voters  of  the  countrv  taken  affairs  into 
their  own  hands?  They  brought  about 
the  <h>wnfall  of  Cannonism  in  spite  of 
all  that  the  shrewdest  politicians  could 
do.      They  caused  a  political   revolution 


when  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  infamy 
was  put  upon  them.  They  can  nomi- 
nate a  president — or  defeat  one  that  is 
nominated  by  the  politicians. 


stacks  fill  every  available  feed  lot  and 
we  are  obliged  to  buy  steers  and  lambs 
and  pigs  to  eat  it  up  out  of  the  way  of 
the  next  season's  crops.  Alfalfa  is  no 
crop  for  a  lazy  man." 


ALFALFA  NO  LAZY   MAN'S  CROP. 

A  writer  in  the  Saturday  livening 
Post    well    and   truly   says : 

.Alfalfa  demands  good  farming.  Tt 
declines  to  grow  on  i>oor,  wet.  weedy, 
sour  and  untilled  lands.  Many  fail  with 
it  on  first  trial.  Some  h.ave  become  dis- 
couraged and  called  it  hard  to  grow, 
>tt  it  is  almost  a  weed  in  it•^  rank 
spread  in  si)ecially  favored  localities. 
This  fiistidious  nature  has  hindered  its 
progress  in  the  favor  of  careless  farm- 
ers, who  ignore  its  cardinal  re(|uiremerts. 
Its  thne  simple  demands  are  a  dry, 
sweet,  fertile  soil;  but  these  involve 
abort  .all  there  is  to  good  soil  manage- 
ment— namely :  drainage,  liming  for 
acidity  when  needed  and  adding  the 
needed  fertilizers,  with  projier  tillage. 
.\lfalfa  refuses  t<^)  be  made  a  side  issue; 
it  demands  the  lest  field  care  of  the 
fanrer  to  establish  it.  It  de\elops  his 
patience,  as  it  must  be  cut  sparingly 
the  llrst  year  and  must  not  be  rudely 
tramjiled. 

"l-'arming  was  not  so  hard  before  we 
knew  alfalfa,"  complained  a  Kansas 
fruMuer.  "There  used  to  Ix'  occasional 
peri(Kls  of  rest  but  now  this  plagued 
cron  drives  us  the  year  round.  In  the 
spring,  just  as  we  are  busy  planting 
the  corn,  we  must  hustle  away  to  cut 
that  first  crop  of  alfalfa.  It  won't  wait; 
it  must  be  attended  to  lirst.  Then  in 
June,  when  we're  hoping  for  a  few 
days  let-up  there  is  a  second  crop  ready 
and  another  hay  harvest  is  on  us.  Late 
in  July,  when  it  is  hot  and  sultry  and 
the  haymow  \i  a  steaming  frrnacc, 
there  is  more  .alfalfa  to  harvest.  In 
September  we  used  to  get  a  few  days 
to  visit  our  folks  in  the  next  county, 
but  now  that  cussed  alfalfa  must  be  cut. 
Can't  leave  it  or  it  spoils  ;  and  in  October 
when  the  corn  harvest  is  aln^ut  over, 
there  is  another  hay  harvest.  It's  just 
cut.  cut  all  the  year — and  that  is  not 
all.      Our    barns    are    full    of   the    stuff, 


Statistics  tell  us  that  the  American 
hen,  instead  of  jiroducing  150  to  200 
eggs  per  year,  averages  only  69  eggs  m 
the  ycjir.  And  the  p  iiiltry  packer  tells 
IS  that  instead  of  the  hen  vvelghin.:? 
seven  or  nine  pounds  it  is  t1  l'  evcolion 
to  find  them  going  to  niarktt  larger 
than  four  or  five  pounds.  If  right  meth- 
ods will  produce  the  $1,500  acre  of 
strawberries  and  the  27.43-'  pounds  of 
milk  from  one  cow.  right  methods  and 
breeding  will  also  i)ro(luce  the  200-egg 
hen  and  the  nine-iiound  h.n.  An  I  if 
this  could  be  accomplished  next  year 
Uncle  Sam's  poultry  crop,  instead  of 
being  a  billion-dollar  crop  would  ex- 
ceed two  billions — a  neat  sum  to  place 
ill   the   p(K-kets  oi  the   poultry   people. 

It  is  very  important  that  eggs  should 
be  marketed  daily  to  i)reserve  cpiality 
and  wh(desomeness.  ^Iore  than  this. 
the  annual  loss  through  detrimental 
changes  in  market  eggs  would  be  saved. 
This  loss  is  17  per  cent  of  the  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  an:l  the 
price    is    fixed   to    cover   this    loss. 


A    Treacherous    Memory. 

Parson  Johnson — Yo'  must  never 
cherish  an  enmity  against  youh  neighs 
lx>r.  Miss  Jackson.  If  youh  neigh- 
bor does  you  an  injury  you  must  for- 
get  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson — An'  so  1  does  forget 
it.  i^ihson — but  I'se  got  a  powerful  bad 
memory,  ami  I  keeps  forgetting  dat  I'se 
forgotten   it. 


,Mal<e*25  to  *50  Weekly 


sei.ins:  ^'C  i. 11. omul. c  t.oiiiu.nal.on  'I  ot'l  in 
y  iir  1. one  county.  A  I'ence  Builder's  Tool, 
Pj  t  Tuller,  Lilting  J.irk,  Vice,  W  rench,  etc. 
L's  il  I'V  ^arIIlers,  Tc.inisters,  in  Factories. 
Mi  s,  Mines,  etc.  WeKht241bs.  Cai>acity  3 
ton-.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. V  rite  for  special  <  Rer  to  live  agents. 
3-11  nn  iiioTiev  Name  rnniitv  wbcrf  voii  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  83  Bloomflcid,  Ind. 


SAVE   PROM   25c 
TO   50c  ON   THE    $ 

BY    GETTING   A   COPY   OF  OUR   FREE   BOOK 

It  will   save  you  money  on  every    magazine   or   paper    you    read. 

This  book  contains  64  pages:  gives  the  descriptions,  prices,  club 
rates,  etc.,  of  hundreds  of  periodicals  and  poultry  Ixjoks,  and  costs  you 
nothing. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  ask  for  our  agency  catalog,  and 
it  will  bt?  sent  you  at  once,  jiostpaid. 

AMERICAN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 

542  So.  Dearborn  St.. Chicago,    Tllinois 

OXK   OF   OITR   OFFRRS: 

American    Poultry  JournnI,    1    yr 50c."^ 

Animal    lluMlinndry.    I    yr .nwo.  I  A1<LFOR 

Hnnoh   and    ItnnKe,  1    yr $1.  f  $1.25 

lllooiied   Stock   Farmer.   1    yr 50c.  J 

Take  advantaKe  of  thlw  oflTer  now  If  you  want  to,  but 
don't  nefflect  to  Mend  for  <»ur  free  iiook  which  contalnn  many 
more   an  good     nome  better. 
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SWINE. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  larg- 
er percentage  of  pigs  farrowed  in  the 
fall  are  raised  than  in  the  spring.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sows  usually  roam  in 
the  lields  in  the  summer  time,  get  plenty 
of  exercise,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
sulisisting  on  a  great  variety  of  feed  and 
much  of  it  is  of  a  succulent  nature.  In 
the  second  place,  during  the  autumn 
iiK-nths  tlu'  farrowing  pens  are  more 
comfortable,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
pure  air  can  lie  allowed  to  circulati^'  in 
them  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
early  sjirinu'.  As  the  weather  is  more 
C!  nifortable  than  in  the  early  spring, 
the  pigs  get  out  and  exercise  while 
young  and,  as  the  milk  is  abimlant  and 
thinner  than  when  the  sows  are  fed  on 
dry  feed,  tliere  is  less  danger  from  some 
diseases,  such  as  the  thumps,  while  the 
pigs  are  small.  One  fact  ^hould  be 
keiit  in  mind :  Success  in  raising  fall 
pigs  depends  on  giving  the  pigs  an  early 
start  in  order  to  get  them  to  ;i  size  to 
withstand  the  cold  weather  before  the 
cold   weather   comes. 


Keep  the  breeding  sow  in  a  thriving 
condition,  satisfying  her  appetite  with- 
out using  the  rich  and  concentrated 
foods,  keeping  the  system  clear  and 
avoiding  constiijation,  as  this  is  often 
the  cause  of  trouble   at    farrowing. 


COST  OF  GROWING  PIGS. 

BY    A.    J.    LECC,    WE.ST    VIRCINIA. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
fanr.L'r  and  business  man  wl.o  saitl  that 
he  always  thought  that  it  cost  marly 
twenty  cents  per  pound  to  produce 
pork. 

At  that  time  he  had  not  had  much 
experience  with  hogs  and  I  could  not 
give  him  any  delinite  ligures  on  the 
subject   hut   it   put   me  to    investigating. 

T  put  a  3 1 -pound  grade  Chester  white 
pig  in  a  pen.  fed  him  aiul  mixe.l  ground 
feed  such  as  the  farm  i>roduced  mixed 
with     water. 

When  the  pig  was  five  months  old 
he  was  slaughtered  and  weighed  10.^ 
pounds 

The  pig  had  eaten  384  pounds  of  feed 
at  $i.co  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
pig  is  valued  at  $2.00  at  the  time  the 
feeding  began  it  would  make  the  pork 
cost  $0,056  per  pound. 

Last  spring  I  weighed  and  kept  an 
account  of  the  feed  recjuired  for  two 
brood  sows  with  twelve  pigs. 

The  feeding  began  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  pigs  were  farrowed  and  con- 
tinued until  the  pigs  were  eight  week.s 
old. 

At  the  end  C)f  the  period  I  fcuind  that 
the  pigs  averaged  thirty  pounds  each 
and  that  I  had  fed  them  the  fcdlovviii'.; 
raticiti  with  the  retail  value  that  pre- 
vailed here,  at  the  time. 
535     lbs,     wheat    miiUllings,    $1.70 

per    100   $010 

1^4    bushels    of   corn.   $1.00   bushel      1.J5 
102     lbs.     mixed     hcd.     $2.CO     per 

100     2.04 

50  corn    meal.  $2.00  per    100 i.oo 

2'/j  bu.   potatoes,  $0.40  per  bu....      1.10 

Total     $14-39 

If  we  divide  $14.30  by  twelve,  the 
number  of  pigs,  we  liiid  that  the  feed 
bill  cost  practically  $1.20  each  for  the 
pigs. 


A  fair  estimate  of  the  labor  caring 
for  the  so'ws  and  pigs  and  feed  for  the 
sows  during  the  gestation  period  would 
likely  add  $1.00  per  head  to  the  cost 
of  the  pigs  up  to  $2.20  each. 

They  would  have  sold  readily  at  from 
$3  to  $4  each  right  from  the  farm.  I 
sold  nine  of  them  for  breeding  stock 
for  $52.50  and  lia\e  on  hand  one  of  the 
best  ones  for  a  brood  sow  and  two  of 
the  smaller  ones  for  killing.  In  all  the 
pigs  are  conservatively  valued  at  $65 
at   eight   weeks  old. 


So  far  as  wheat,  potatoes  and  rice 
are  concerned,  the  country,  as  a  whole 
is  consuming  more  of  its  own  product, 
in  proj)ortion  to  i)!'i)ulation  than  ten 
\ears  ago.  but,  on  the  (4lu'r  hand,  is 
selling  much  less  abroad.  The  falling 
(iff  in  the  per  capita  produ.-tion  of  corn 
would  suggest  a  lessened  meat  supply, 
not.  however,  in  jiroportion  to  the  de- 
crease in  corn  for  the  year  looij.  since 
that  croj)  was  below  normal. 


SOIL     FERTILITY     THE     KEY     TO 
PROSPERITY. 

It  has  been  remarked  again  and  again 
that  with  all  the  natural  thrift  .if  the 
average  New  I'nglander  or  ^'ankee  he 
did  not  "get  on"  very  well  in  the  world, 
and  yet  if  he  changed  his  location  and 
"went  west."  as  so  many  did.  though 
he  s|KMit  money  more  freely,  was  more- 
prodigal  of  his  substance,  he  prosiiered 
materially,  thus  verifying  the  words  of 
Scripture.  "Unto  him  wh«»  hath  shall 
be  given." 

The  difference  in  location  alone  did 
not  account  for  the  difTereuce  in  pros- 
pects. The  true  cause  for  hi^  pros- 
perity was  the  greater  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  yielded  abundant  returns  for 
the  labor  of  the  farmer,  and  these  re- 
tirns  might  have  been  possible  to  a 
certain  degree  right  on  the  old  farm 
down  east. 

A  contest  instituted  by  an  eastern 
fertilizer  company  in  which  more  than 
twenty  New  F.nglander  corn  growers 
took  part  showed  that  with  due  atten- 
tion to  fertilization,  as  well  as  to  seed 
selection  and  cultivation,  this  crop  could 
Ik'  made  a  jirofitable  one  in  New  ICng- 
laml  as  well  as  in  that  undefined  region 
jxjpularly  called  the  corn  belt,  and  that 
corn  should  l>e  made  to  p,i\   handsomely. 

There  were  more  than  twenty  com- 
peting for  the  prize  and  the  winner, 
a  Massachusetts  farmer  grew  i.2<iX 
bu'-^hels  as  liar\e<ted  t"  the  avTi',  the 
others  following  with  different  yields 
not  far  behiiid  the  leader,  and  even 
the  poorest  yield  of  all  was  more  than 
twice  the  average  >>\  the  corn  \ield  in 
the  L'nited  States 

That  these  rather  exceptional  yields 
were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  one 
acre,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mie 
of  the  eontestant<,  the  seventh  m  the 
list,  grew  Hit)  3-4  husheN  of  corn  on 
nine  acres.  That  wa>  a  pretty  good 
■"imimer's  work  as  price>  ot  corn  now 
prevailing  and  it  seems  a-  it  he  taniv  r^ 
wh<»  do  well  to  raise  this  (|uantity  on 
three  times  the  area,  would  1  eyin  to 
consider  how  they,  too.  could  get  their 
land  in  shape  to  bring  them  better 
\ields. 

Corn  jilanting  time  i^  not  far  off 
now,  ;md  let  every  fanrer  decide  on  a 
contest  all  his  own  for  the  sake  of 
learning   what    he    can    do    right    where 
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he  is,  and  stop  looking  with  longing 
eyes  toward  the  sections  where  won- 
dierful  crops  are  rejiorted.  Measure 
off  an  acre  or  two  and  fertilize  it  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  which  has  been 
found  to  give  best  results  as  ad\ised 
by  your  experiment  station,  or  broadcast 
before  harrowing  .^co  to  400  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of 
])otash  per  acre,  then  get  good  sied  and 
plant  and  cultivate  as  if  you  meant 
to  win  some  coveted  prize.  If  manure 
is  lacking,  or  clover  sod  thin,  broad- 
cast ICO  ixuinds  muriate  of  sod.a  per 
acre  after  the  corn  is  four  or  six  inches 
high. 

If  you  charge  yourvelt.  with  cost  of 
fertilizer  and  extra  labor,  then  credit 
yourself  with  the  extra  \ield  of  your 
test  acre  or  acres,  and  s<e  if  \our 
profits  are  not  enough  greater  to  jus- 
tify v<>u  in  following  this  nu'tliod  al 
together  .another  season.  an<l  you  will 
have  found  the  key  ti>  prosperity,  f(»r 
the  largest  yield  jiossible  is  the  iirollt- 
al;le  yield  and  this  is  m<>re  easily  made 
with  the  b.elp  of  ccMiimercial  plant  foods 
than  in  any  other  way  as  the  most  jirog- 
ressive  farmers  have  long  since  learned, 
and  it  is  not  a  reunite  possibility  that 
farmers  in  general  will  figure  on  the 
needed  amount  of  uitra.te  of  soda  acid 
phos])hate  and  potash  that  they  will 
need  during  the  season  as  they  now 
do    on    other    necessary    supplies. — /:.r- 


A  DARK  BARN. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  farm  pajK-rs 
recently  a  picture  of  a  barn  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  that  cost  $4,000  and  it  had 
only  ten  windows  and  two  doors.  It  is 
a  cracking  big  ham  too  and  ought  to 
have  at  least  25  windows  and  double 
the  size  of  those  shtnvn  in  the  picture. 
I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  in^  not 
having  light  enough  in  our  barns,  h'arm 
animals  live  in  the  light  whenever  they 
possibly  can  and  to  shut  them  up  in 
dark  and  poorly  ventilated  houses  is 
l>ad  policy,  to  BV  way  of  thinking.— 
S.  M. 


The  farmers  who  rob  themselves  liy 
neglecting  to  keep  their  highways  in 
good  condition  ought  not  to  be  the 
greatest  howlers  against  the  high  freight 
charges  of  the  railroads.  Of  course  we 
have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the 
uniustly  high  rates  for  railway  trans- 
portation. That  is  robbery,  but  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  any  sort  of  robbery.  It 
is  just  as  disastrous  for  the  farmers  to 
rob  themselves  as  for  the  corporations 
to  do  it. 


READ  THIS! 


With  the  December  number  many 
subscriptions  expired.  If  a  pencil 
check  mark  appears  in  the  Square 
below  it  indicates  your  subscription 
has  expired  and  that  a  prompt  remit- 
tance is  necessary  for  a  continuance. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  revolution  in 
the  price  of  papers  and  magazines 
later,  as  the  publishers  can  not  con- 
tinue to  do  business  below  cost.  If 
you  appreciate  PROGRESSIVE  Meth- 
ods, as  to  legislation  and  public  mat- 
ters generally,  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion. 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER, 
New    Market,    N.    J. 

Check    Mark.  f^^ 
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WHEN  FIGS  ARE  CHEAP. 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  buy  fi.ij;!^. 
Then  they  are  more  abundant,  fresher 
and    con.si(lera1>ly   lower   in   i)rice. 

The  best  ligs  have  a  tender,  silky 
skin.  They  do  not  need  to  be  eookcd 
so  much  as  do  figs  that  are  old  ;ind 
have  become  somewhat  hard. 

Figs  contain  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  grape  and  other  fruit  sugars.  I'<.r 
ihis^  reason   they  are  a  nourishing  f(M»(l. 

Figs  are  best  eaten  with  cereals  rmd 
sucli  starchy  foods.  When  thus  served 
with  these  no  other  sweetening  is  need- 
ed   for   the   cereal. 

AN    API'ETIZEK. 

F'ig  Preserve.— To  one  pound  of  figs 
take  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugir 
and  one  cupful  of  water,  lioil  five  niin- 
utes  and  skim.  Put  in  the  figs  and  sim- 
mer   being    careful    that    they    are    not 

too     S(jft. 

Put  in  jars  with  cloves,  ciiniamon 
and  a  little  mace.     Cover  with   sirup. 

Do  not  close  jars  for  several  morn- 
ings. Each  day  pour  otT  the  sirup  with- 
out removing  the  figs.  Reheat  to  the 
boiling  point  and  pour  over  the  lij^^s. 
On  the  last  morning  measure  the  sirup 
and  allow  one  cupful  of  vinegar  to  three 
cupfuls  of  sirup.  P.oil  and  pour  over 
the  figs.     Seal  while  hot. 

FIGS   IX    PA.STRY. 

Fig  Pies. — Take  one  pound  of  fresh 
figs  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  seed- 
ed raisins.  Add  to  them  a  cupful  or 
two  of  water  and  stew  for  half  an  hour 
on  the  back  of  the  range.  When  soft 
reduce  to  a  paste.  Then  add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon,  the  rind  of  half  of  one 
grated  line  and  add  the  juice  of  half 
an  orange.  Then  fill  into  rounds  made 
with  puff  paste.  These  rounds  may  be 
the  size  of  a  teacup  or  of  a  saucer. 
Cover  with  a  layer  of  pastry.  Bake 
like  pies. 

DELICIOUS    SWEETS. 

Stuffed  Figs. — Steam  some  figs  for  an 
hiMir.  Remove  one  at  a  time,  clip  off 
the  stem  end.  open  and  press  in  a 
niarshmallow.     Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Fig  Cup. — Take  a  pound  of  figs  to 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half 
lemon.  Wash  the  figs,  cover  with  cold 
water  and   soak  one  hour. 

Cook  in  the  same  water  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  add  the  sugar  and  cook  fif- 
teen minutes  longer.  Now  put  in  the 
lemon  juice  and  half  of  the  grated  rind. 
Cook  five  mitnites. 

Skim  out  the  fruit,  place  in  jars  with- 
out breaking  it. 

Boil  the  sirup  down  to  half  its  quan- 
titv  and  strain,  arid  to  fruit  and  seal. 
This  will   keep   indefinitely. 

Serve  very  cold  in  individual  glasses 
for  dessert.      Top  with  whipped  cream. 


UNCOOKED    CAKE    FROSTING. 

Take  two  cupfuls  of  confectioner's 
sugar  and  add  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
cocoa.  .Add  enough  milk  (usually  four 
tablespootifuls )  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
Melt  one  tablespoon ful  of  butter,  add 
one  teasp<ionful  of  vanilla  and  mix  well. 
This  makes  a  very  good  frosting,  suf- 
ficient for  a  two-layer  cake.  The  butter 
prevents  the  frosting  from  hardening, 
giving   it    a   soft,   creamy   consistency. 


MUFFINS. 

To  make  nuiffins  take  out.'  pound  of 
llour.  two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  (tne 
ounce  of  (icrman  yeast,  and  a  half  pint 
of  milk.  Dissolve  the  yeast  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  milk,  warmed,  stir  in  the 
dour  and  stand  the  baiter  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  it  has  risen,  melt 
the  butter,  stir  it  into  the  r(.-niainder  of 
the  warm,  milk,  turn  it  into  the  sixjnge 
and  then  stir  all  together  to  produce 
a  thin  batter.  Pour  it  into  buttered 
hoops  and  bake  them  on  an  ir<tn  iilate. 
A  piece  of  good  sheet  iron,  well  greased, 
will  answer  the  purpose  if  put  on  a 
stove  to  be  thoroughly  heated. 


CRUMPETS. 


Take  one  pound  of  flour,  half  an 
ounce  of  Cierman  yeast,  a  little  salt  and 
not  quite  a  pint  of  milk.  Make  the  milk 
lukewarni,  dissolve  the  salt  and  yeast 
in  it.  add  the  Hour  and  then  beat  it  to- 
gether thoroughly.  Cover  the  batter 
thus  made  with  a  cloth  for  ab(»ut  an 
hour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  baking. 

The  hoops  in  which  the  crumi)cts  nnist 
be  baked  .should  be  an  inch  deep  and 
must  be  wiped  with  a  greasy  cloth  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking.  This  also 
applies  to  the  baking  plate.  Place  the 
hoops  in  i>osition  on  the  plate,  put  in 
each  a  large  tablespoonful  of  batter,  and 
when  one  side  is  baked  to  a  light  brown 
turn  them.  When  done  put  them  aside 
to  cool. 


DRIED    APPLE   ROLL. 

Cook  one  pint  of  sun-dried  applies  in 
plenty  of  water  until  done.  Drain  off 
the  juice,  mash  and  sweeten  the  a|)ples. 
Take  i  cupful  of  flour.  2  level  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Sift  together  and  work- 
in  I  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Add 
enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a  <lough 
stiff  enough  to  be  easily  handled.  Roll 
to  1-4  inch  in  thickness,  and  spread  with 
1-4  inch  of  the  mashed  and  sweetened 
apples,  roll,  and  place  in  a  pudding- 
pan.  Mix  two-thirds  cupful  of  sugar 
and  2  tablespoon  fuls  of  flour,  and  spread 
over  the  ndl.  Dot  gcncrouslv  with  but- 
ter, and  season  with  a  little  nutmeg. 
Heat  the  juice  of  the  ai)ples.  and  pour 
over  all.  There  should  Ik?  just  enough 
juice  to  cover  the  roll.  If  not  enough. 
add  hot  water.  Rake  three  (juarters  of 
an  hour,  basting  frequently,  and  serve 
warm  with  the  sauce  in  which  it  was 
baked.  This  is  delicious,  and  you  will 
hardly  recognize  the  homely  dried  ap- 
ple.— IVoman's   Home   Contf^niiinn. 


The  English  custom  of  doing  the  aft- 
ernoon shopping  over  a  cup  of  tea  has 
been  adopted  liy  manv  .\mcrican  house- 
holds where  homemaking  and  hospitality 
are  considered  a  grace  rather  than  a 
duty.  Muffins  and  crumpets  are  among 
the  fa\orite  dainties  at  this  afternoon 
service.  If  cake  is  preferred  with  the 
cup  of  tea.  it  should  be  of  a  plain  vari- 
ety. A  practical  recipe  for  uncooked 
frosting  is  given.  Fruit  marmalade  or 
preserves  are  delicious  with  the  baked 
dainties. 


DELICIOUS    INDIAN    PUDDING. 

Three  cups  of  boiling  water  (in 
spider),  one  cup  of  meal  added  slowly, 
stirring  and  cooking  well;  put  same 
into  nudding  dish  and  add  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  half 
a  cup  of  brown  sugar,  pinch  of  ginger, 
salt  to  suit  taste  and  one  (|i.mrt  of  milk; 
and  after  cooking  some  time  add  an- 
t)ther  pint  of  milk  and  be  sure  not  to 
stir;  bake  all  day  at  back  of  oven.  This 
has  been  served  at  church  suppers,  clam- 
brikes  and  even  bancpnts.  Will  come 
out  of  oven  a  deep  red  and  rich  with 
jelly.      Served   with   cream   is   delicious. 


Advice  to   the   Judge. 

A  colored  man  was  brought  before 
a  police  judge  charged  with  stealing 
chickens.  lie  pleaded  guilty  and  re- 
ceived sentence,  when  the  judge  asked 
how  it  was  he  managed  to  lift  those 
chickens  right  undet  the  window  of  the 
owner's  house  when  there  was  a  dog 
in    the   yard. 

"Hit  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  Judge." 
said  the  man,  "to  try  to  'splain  dis 
thing  to  you  all.  Ef  you  was  to  try  it 
you  like  as  not  would  get  yer  hide  full 
of  shot  an'  get  no  chickens,  nuther. 
I'^f  you  want  to  engage  in  any  rascality, 
Judge,  yo'  better  stick  to  de  bench, 
whar'  yo'  am  familiar." 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN TO  ME  AT  ONCE  1  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA   TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT— FOR  SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,   Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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THE  BRIGHT  SPIRIT. 

He  did  his  best  with  all  his  might, 
Me  labored  on  year  after  year. 

And  yet   his   world  was  seldom  bright, 
The  sky  he  viewed  was  seldotn  clear; 

He  gave  the  best  he  had  to  give, 
And  merely   won  the  right  to   live. 

He  clung  to  hope;  with  purpose  grim 
He    strove    to    win    the    world's    ap- 
plause ; 

Brt  few  men  ever  noticed  him, 
Or  cared  how  dutiful  he  was. 

With  all  the  courage  of  the  brave, 
The  best  he  had  to  give  he  gave. 

One  day  he  learned  to  cease  to  care 

For  rich  rewards  or  for  api)lause; 
He  toiled  for  love,  and  then  and  there 
The  world   found   out  out   how   great 
he  was ; 
For  love  of  what  he  did  he  strove. 
And      straightway    all      his      ventures 
throve. —  V.    E.    Kiscr. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  CURE  PORK. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Mobley,  Fayctteville, 
Arkansas,  has  used  for  years  a  system 
of  curing  meat  that  has  been  followed 
with  success  in  his  family  in  Virginia 
from  generation  to  generation  since 
Colonial  days.  It  has  been  tested  by 
hundreds  of  people  in  nuany  Southern 
States  and  every  one  has  found  it  more 
reliable  f(jr  home  curing  than  any  other 
method. 

\  day  should  be  selected  for  killing 
when  the  temperature  is  low  enough  to 
insure  a  thorough  C(M)ling  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  hogs  being  dressed 
and    hung    over    night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  hogs 
are  killed,  for  each  400  i)ounds  of  meat 
make  a  brine  as  follows:  20  gallons  of 
rain  water ;  .^o  pounds  of  salt ;  8  ounces 
of  baking  soda;  10  pounds  of  brown 
sugar;  i  gallon  of  molasses  (use  good 
niolasses.  not  the  adulterated  kind). 
This  fluid  should  be  boiled  and  skim- 
med in  the  morning  and  left  to  cool  in 
a  shady  place.  When  cool,  add  5 
ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  the  salt- 
peter in  warm  water  and  stir  thoroughly. 

The  following  morning  cut  rp  the 
hogs  as  usual,  and  pack  in  barrels.  Put 
the  sides  of  the  meat  or  inid<llings  in 
the  bottom  and  the  shoulders  next,  and 
the  hams  on  top  of  these,  all  with  the 
skin  side  down.  Weight  the  meat  down 
well  and  pour  the  brine  over  until  the 
meat  is  completely  covered.  Then 
cover  the  top  of  the  barrel  with  some 
good  thick  covering  that  will  prevent 
evaporation. 

Look  at  the  meat  often  enough  to 
see  that  the  brine  has  not  evaporatid  so 
as  to  leave  any  meat  exposed.  If  it 
should  become  exposed  more  brine 
should  be  added.  The  meat  can  be  left 
in  the  brine  indennitely.  but  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  smoke  the  meat,  it  should  be 
taken  out  in  about  six  weeks. 


He  Got  His. 


•'Dear  Clara."  wrote  the  yoimg  man. 
"pardon  me.  but  I'm  getting  so  forget- 
ful. T  i)roposed  to  you  last  night,  but 
really    forget   whetiier    yrm    said   yes    or 


AN  EVERY-DAY  CREED. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  MY  JOB.  It  may 
not  l)e  a  very  important  job.  but  it  is 
MI  NIC.  Furthermore,  it  is  God's  job 
for  me,  if  I  am  honestly  trying  to  do 
His  will.  He  has  a  purpose  in  my  life 
with  reference  to  His  plan  for  the 
world's  progress.  No  other  fellow  can 
take  my  place.  It  isn't  a  big  place,  to 
be  sure,  but  for  years  I  have  been 
UKdded  in  a  peculiar  way  to  fill  a  pecul- 
iar niche  in  the  world's  work.  I  could 
take  no  other  man's  place.  He  has  the 
same  claim  as  a  snecialist  that  I  make 
for  myself.  Yes,  I  Ixdieve  in  my  job. 
IMay  I  be  kept  true  to  the  task  which 
lies  before  me — true  to  myself  and  to 
(k)d.  who  intrusted  me  with  it. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  MY  Fl^LLOW 
MAN.  He  may  not  always  agee  with 
me.  I'd  feel  sorry  for  him  if  he  did. 
because  T  myself  do  not  believe  some  of 
the  things  that  were  absolutely  sure  in 
my  own  mind  a  dozen  years  ago.  May 
he  never  lose  faith  in  himself.  lM?cause 
if  he  does,  he  may  lose  faith  in 
me,  and  that  would  hurt  him  more  than 
the  former,  and  it  would  really  hurt 
him  more  than  it  would  hurt  me. 

I  BFLIEVE  IN  MY  COUNTRY.  T 
believe  in  it  because  it  is  made  up  of 
my  fellow  men — and  myself.  I  can't 
go  back  on  either  of  us  and  be  true  to 
my  creed.  It  it  isn't  the  best  country 
in  the  world,  it  is  partly  because  T  am 
not  the  kind  of  a  man  that  f  siioubl 
be. 

I  B  1:1, 1  I'VE  TN  MV  1 10. ME.  Tt  isn't 
a  rich  home.  It  wouldn't  satisfy  some 
folks,  but  it  contains  jewels  which  can- 
not 1k'  purcha'^ed  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  When  I  enter  its  secret  cham- 
bers and  shut  out  the  world  with  its 
Care,  T  am  a  lord.  Its  mott<i  is  ser- 
\  ice.  its  reward  is  love.  There  is  no 
other  place  in  all  the  world  which  fdls 
its  place,  and  heaven  can  be  only  a 
larger  home,  with  a  Father  who  is  all- 
wise    and    patient    and    tender. 

T  BELIKVl-:  TN  TOD W.  It  is  all 
that  I  possess.  The  na>t  is  of  value 
only  as  it  can  make  the  life  of  today 
fuller  and  freer.  There  is  im  assur- 
aiT.-e  of  totnorrow.  I  nntst  make  good 
today. — Rev,  CUas.  Siciglc. 


SELECTING    THE    JURY. 

Some  25  years  ago.  when  a  Western 
.state  was  but  scarcely  settled,  it  was 
a  work  of  no  small  difJiculty  to  get  a 
jury  together,  esneciallv  as  the  inhabi- 
tants were  notoriously  disinclined  to  the 
pleasures  of  litigation.  The  court  had 
been  forced  to  adjourn  manv  tinu"^ 
from  day  to  day.  because  the  sheriff  as 
often  came  in  and  renorted  an  incom- 
plete panel.  I-'inallv.  things  canu'  to  a 
crisis.  Tlie  iudge  fixed  a  day  bcyoiul 
which  no  further  forbearance  could 
be  exercised ;  and  when  that  day  arrived 
tin-  enthusiastic  sheriff  rushed  into  the 
courtroom,  and  exclnimed.  "It's  all  riyht 
vonr  honor.  We'll  have  the  jury  bv  12 
o'clock.  I've  crot  li  of  them  locked  un 
in  a  barn,  and  we  arc  rutming  the  12th 
with  dogs."— /"(jr;;/  and   Ifoiiir.  Lomiou. 


FARMERS'    WEEK   AT   CORNELL. 

The  fifth  annual  I-'armers'  Week  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  held  I'eb.  19-24.  At  this 
time  persons  interested  in  agriculture 
may  go  to  the  college  and  hear  lectures 
and  to  take  part  in  discussions,  reports 
and  demonstrations,  to  the  enrl  that  each 
may  imjprove  his  understanding  and 
practice  in  his  particular  problems.  The 
program  will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
tlefmite  and  connected  lint  of  work 
VAT\.y  be  followed,  as.  for  example,  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  throughout 
the  week  on  dairying,  poultry-raising, 
fruit-growing,  growing  of  general  farm 
crops,  ajid  the  like;  or  one  may  devote 
his  whole  time  for  the  week  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  ([uestions. 
There  will  be  approximately  .^00  lec- 
tures, 15  conferences  and  15  exhibits 
that  will  enable  each  person  to  come 
close  to  his  particubtr  priddim. 

One  rf  the  be.>t:  wavs  t  make  h'arm- 
ers'  Week  of  lasting  \ri'ue  tr»  the  com- 
numity  is  to  follow  the  exam])le  of  so- 
cieties, such  as  the  grange  and  reading- 
course  clubs  which  have  sent  delegates 
to  I'armers'  Weik.  The  organizations 
pay  the  delegates'  expL-nses  and  instruct 
them  to  take  careful  n«,tes  and  to  re- 
port to  the  home  (►rganization  at  their 
niectings.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the 
educational  work  of  any  organization. 
Such  delegates  may  receive  s])ecial  help 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  plans  by  cor- 
respondence and  on  arrival  at  the  col- 
lege. The  full  program,  available  Feb. 
1st,  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
touching  nearly  every  phase  of  country 
life  problems.  This  may  be  had  on  ap- 
p[ication  to  the  ICxtension  Department, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Ithaca,   N.  Y. 


no. 


"Dear  Will."  she  rcjilied  by  note, 
"so  glad  to  hear  fri-m  >oti.  I  know  1 
said  'no'  to  some  fine  last  night,  l)Ut 
I  had  forgotten  just  who  it  was." — 
London  Opinion. 


THE  RULE  OF  SAFETY 

(From    Puck.) 
If   vou   would   be   c(^ntent.  never   bor- 
row   nor    lend;    this    refers    to    trouble 
and  money. 


KISSING    A    LIFE-NECESSITY,    JUS- 
TICE  TELLS  TIMID  MAN. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. — .Mderman  J.  F. 
Donohue.  of  this  city,  held  Daniel  Rear- 
df)n  under  bail  to  keep  the  peace  Ik'- 
cause  he  did  not  kiss  Mrs.  Mary  Burke, 
a  i.eighlM>r,  after  talking  of  doing  so. 
and  being  so  timid  that  he  tinally  had 
words   with   her  alM)ut   it. 

Mrs.  Burke  then  had  him  arrester!  on 
the  charge  of  disorderly  conduct.  Al- 
derman Donohue  asked  Reardon  if  he 
had  kissed  Mrs.  Burke,  and  when  he 
said  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  the 
.'Mderman  gave  one  of  his  timely  lec- 
tures. 

He  said:  "Reardon.  all  meml)ers  of 
the  female  sex.  from  their  infancy  up, 
like  to  be  kissed.  Osculation  is  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  Tt  is  the  Ix-gin- 
ning  of  love;  it  is  the  stamp  of  devo- 
tion. T  do  not  consider  you  a  gallant  in 
having  asked  this  woman  for  a  kiss  and 
then  not  taking  it.  I  have  found 
thnuigh  experience  that  old  women  as 
well  as  young  like  to  Ik?  kissed.  Tt 
rejuvenates  the  old  and  makes  the  young 
take  an  interest  in  life.  When  you 
asked  this  woman  for  a  kiss,  why  did 
\<n\  not  pucker  np  your  lips  to  show 
your   sincerity   at    least? 

"I'or  vonr  lack  of  gallantry  in  not 
kissing  I  will  hold  y<ni  under  bail  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  order  \ou  to  pay 
the  cost<  of  "the  prosecution  or  serve 
ten  days  in  jail."— /'/;i7'irf(7/>/jm  Inquirer. 
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Our  Chssifkd  JIdvertising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


I'ilKrliii'a     Monniiieiit,     ('hi»o     <"<i«1. — 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  fine  lots  on  tlie  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reasonable  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo    T.    I'eabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

For  Sale. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
and  i)Oultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools!  churches  and  transjiortation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit;  postal 
brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fenwick, 
Perryvillc,    Mo. 


Por  Snl«*. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  liighly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  <irive  four  miles  from  city 
<if  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neig!d)orliitnd, 
sclinols  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  II.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   (Iwinnett    St.,    .Augusta,   (la. 


Ne^v  Country  Oponeil  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  l-'risco  and  S.inta 
l"e  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richcy-dcFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
W'ortli,    Texas. 


Soiitli  ficorwria  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $t.oo  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A  Profltnhic  Inventnient.— So  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  chca|>;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price,  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $10  jicr  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  .1444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


040  Aero  AV^yoininKT  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  imoroved.  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.    Bramel,   owner,    Sundance.   Wyoming. 

l<k>  Acren  "Well  T.ocate«1.  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,   Kansas. 

Don't  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
tictilars  free.  Write  John  McCehee,  105  West 
Main  Street,  Urbana.   111. 

Come  to  the  C>rent  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semt- 
trof  ical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Fnrm  Ifomen  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
*^<r''iing.  I)esirable  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller.    Ruskin.    Fla. 


RARE  COINS    AND   STAMPS 


fT.T.**  Paid  for  Rare  Date  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  TTalf-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  prpniium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880.  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune, 
r.  1'.  t  larke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Rov.    X.    Y. 


250  miTerent  Stamp*.— 500  hinges  and 
album,  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Mass. 

fl2.(IO  "Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co..   Box   134,  Thorndike.  Mass. 

Stamps  CatnloHTtnff  $2.50,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NESS you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    New    Market,   N.   J. 


Stniiip  CataloHrne;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

StaiiipM,  im>  All  piflferent,  loc;  30 
Italy  10c;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.    Tou|;al    Co.,   Ciiicago   Ilcights,    111. 


NURSERIES 


AVniit<Ml. —  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
rrnamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  I'ree  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.    Y. 


ELECTRIC   LIGHT  ON   THE  FARM. 


r.Y    F.     H.    H()SEN(  RANTS. 

Colorado   Agricultural   Collr i!,i\ 

Up  to  the  present  time  llie  practice 
(►f  lit»"htiii}^  farm  l)nil(lini;s  1)\  electricity 
has  not  heen  popular.  .\  few  of  the 
more  wealtliy  aii<l  piTsjiressive  farmers 
have  installed  pri\.'itc  itlants  ft»r  this 
purpose,  Init  the  majority  of  tlu'  well- 
to-do  farmers  who  have  ctnsidererl  it  at 
all  have  deemed  it  an  extravairaiU  lux- 
ury. While  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
electric  li.uht  on  the  farm  is  considLT.ahly 
ahove  that  of  keros'.ne,  consideriuo  the 
lirst  cost,  yet  the  comparison  httwcen 
ihe  two  is  as  favorahle.  if  tiot  more  so, 
to  the  electric  lijj^ht  as  the  comparative 
costs  of  an  automohilc  and  a  hors*'  and 
huuirv  are  to  the  autoniohilc.  There 
is  some  room  for  ar^mnent  concerning 
the  comnarati\c  a«l\autaue  (»f  the  elec- 
tric liyht  over  their  comi)etitors.  the 
kerosene  lanu)  and  the  horse  and  Imofjyy 
respectively,  hut  in  the  writer's  opinion 
the  electric  lijiht  is  more  a  necessitv 
and  less  an  extraAasrant  luxury  than  is 
the  automohile.  Todav  it  is  no  imcom- 
nwn  occurrence  to  Innl  in  a  well-to-do 
connnimity  everv  third  farmer  the  owner 
of  an  tiutomohile.  hut  it  i^  a  rare  oc- 
currence to  fmd  a  fanrer  hle^^sed  with 
the  convenience  aflforded  l»v  the  instal- 
lation of  a   small  private  liohtine:  plant. 

The  conveniences  of  electric  li.vdit  for 
the  farm  house  and  outhuil diner'-  on  the 
farm  are  undisputed,  hut  its  practic- 
al»ilitv  is  not  so  LRMierally  acknowl- 
edged, or  T  tnijj^ht  In-tter  say.  under- 
stood. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  has  not  even  heen  consiflercd.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this,  which  appear, 
to  the  writer,  are  as  follows  :  I'irst,  the 
seennnjjrlv  prohihitive  co'^t  f>f  install.i- 
tion.  Second,  the  fenr  of  coniino;  jn 
contact  with  live  wire-.  Third,  the 
fear  of  its  causing:  fire.  Fourth,  that 
it  refjinres  a  man  with  electrical  knowl- 
edge to  nriernte  the  i)lant.  Of  the  al)o\r 
reasons,  the  first  is  the  ouU-  .ni,'  which 
can  in  the  least  he  cr.nsjdered  a  rea- 
son, and  it  has  in  a  larue  measure  heen 
removed  hy  the  advent  of  the  "Tmiir- 
sten"  lamp,  v.  hich  has  come  into  11^1 
in  recent  year>.  It  takes  atiproximately 
fine-third  the  amount  <if  electricitv  for 
a   given   amount   of   light    which   lamps 


prior  to  its  advent  required,  and  hence 
for  a  j^iveii  amount  of  light  the  cap- 
acity of  the  necessary  plant  is  cut  to 
one-third  that  formerly  required.  The 
second,  reason  is  unfounded.  A  voltage 
higher  than  30  volts  is  seldom  used  and 
a  child  can  come  in  contact  with  that 
without  fear  of  injury,  and  an  adult  can 
come  in  contact  with  250  volts  with  very 
little  danger  of  serious  injury.  The 
third  reason  is  erroneous,  as  the  danger 
of  fire  from  electricity  in  a  well  wired 
hoiTsc  is  practically  nil.  which  is  more 
than  can  l>e  said  for  kerosene  lights. 
The  fourth  reason  is  without  grounds, 
as  an\'  intelligent  person  can,  hy  follow- 
ing the  simple  instructions  given  hy  the 
manufacturers,  operate  the  plant  with 
perfect   satisfaction. 

At  present,  complete  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  engine,  dynamo,  storage  hat- 
tery.  switchhoar<l  and  all  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus with  sufHcient  capacity  for  the 
large  majority  of  farms  can  he  had 
from  a  numher  of  comnanies  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $400.  .Adding  to  this 
$250  for  wiring  of  huildings,  tlxtures 
and  huilding  to  house  the  plant,  it 
makes  the  complete  cost  $650.  The  ca- 
p.icity  of  the  plant  iiKiy  he  douhled  at 
an    additional    cost   of   ahout    $joo. 

The  engine  need  he  operated  for  a 
lwrio<l  of  ahout  eight  hours  at  inter- 
vals of  from  two  days  t<»  two  weeks, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  light 
it.scfl  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  the 
liulit  heing  drawn  In'tween  times  from 
the  storage  hattery.  During  the  charg- 
ing jK-riod  the  plant  does  n(»t  need  con- 
stant attention  ami  a  man  working 
ahout  the  farm  or  the  housewife  can 
do  all  that  is  necessary  at  intervals  of 
a1)out   two   hours   each. 

Considering  the  great  advantage  which 
such  plants  ha\e.  and  their  lack  of 
disad\  antage.  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  otT  when  they  will  receive  the  at- 
tention which  they  merit,  and.  as  a  re- 
stdt,  hecome  at  least  as  common  on  the 
farm   as   the   automohile. 


SOME  IRISH   WIT. 

An  Irish  sheriff  got  a  writ  to  serve 
on  a  young  widow,  and  on  coming  in* 
to  her  presence  he  said : 

"Madam.  I  have  an  attachment  for 
you." 

"Mv  dear  sir,"  she  said,  hlushing 
"\()ur  attachment   is   reciprocated." 

"You  don't  understand  me.  Von  must 
proceed   to  court,"   said   the   sheriff. 

"Well,  T  know  'tis  leap  year,  hut  T 
prefer  to  let  you  do  the  courting  your- 
self. Men  are  much  hetter  at  that  than 
women.'' 

"Mrs.  G — .  this  is  no  titne  for  fool- 
infT.      The   justice    is    waitint^" 

"The  justice  is  waiting!  Well,  T  sup- 
pose T  must  go;  hut  I'd  prefer  a  priest 
to  do  it,  and  the  thing  is  all  so  sudden, 
too." — Tlir  floinc  Vricnd. 


.\nv  neighhorhoofl  that  does  not  have 
enough  enterprise  to  keep  two  or  three 
log  road  drags  gointr  for  a  counle  of 
weeks  rluring  the  late  fall  is  sadly  he- 
hind  the  times.  I\armers  who  are  too 
lazy  to  do  this  ought  to  he  comnelled 
to  drag  their  weary  legs  through  the 
mud  to  town — next  spring — as  they 
surely  will. 
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A  BIG  PLOWING  OUTFIT. 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  dif- 
ficult to  crowd  centuries  into  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  hut  this  feat  'was  ac- 
tually accomplished  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber II,  on  the  500-acre  farm,  which 
covers  the  area  immediately  l)eyond  the 
great  plant  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works 
as  you  look  southwest  toward  the  oixn 
country  from  the  railroad  station  at 
South  Rend,  Ind. 

Here  it  was  that  the  procession  of 
the  ages  wended  its  way  across  the 
field  and  was  caught  in  one  motion 
picture  that  can  he  projected  on*  the 
screen  in  fifteen  minutes'  time.  The 
procession  consisted  of  a  wooden  mold- 
l>oard  plow  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  for  many  years,  owned 
by  Daniel  Webster;  a  one-horse  Oliver 
Goober  steel  l>eam  chilled  plow ;  the 
Famous  Oliver  No.  40  chilled  plow :  the 
James  Oliver  No.  1 1  sulky  plow ;  the 
()liver  No.  28  medium  lift  sulky  plow ; 
the  lift  gang  plow,  the  Oliver  No.  i 
high  lift  sulky  plow ;  the  Oliver  No.  i 
center  draft  high  lift  gang  plow;  the 
Oliver  No.  22  low  lift  gang  plow  ;  the 
International  22-horsepower  tractor  pull- 
ing six  14-inch  plows;  one  45-horse- 
power  Mogul  pulling  ten  14-inch  plows; 
one  4S-horsepower  Slogul  pulling  twelve 
14-inch  plows;  one  45-horsepower  IllC 
Mogul  gasoline  tractor  pulling  eighteen 
14-inch  plows;  and  three  45-horsepowcr 
I  lie  Mogul  gasoline  tractors  pullimr 
fifty-five  14-inch  plows,  and  an  IHC 
tractor  pulling  three  14-disk  I>ecring 
harrow  and  three  12-marker  Keystoni- 
grain  drills. 

We  never  saw  the  grand  caravan  with 
its  many  teams  of  camels  and  elephants 
that  once  made  its  majestic  and  pom- 
pous journeys  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Peking,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
International  and  Oliver  procession  riv- 
alled any  procession  of  caravans  of  for- 
nijcr   times. 

The  back  yard  of  the  great  plow 
plant  as  the  Oliver  farm  is  known,  was 


the  scene  of  the  world's  greatest  tri- 
umph in  agriculture.  The  great  Mogul 
gasoline  tractors  stood  three  abrea.st  in 
front  of  a  long  row  of  shimmering  steel 
— not  of  bayonets — but  of  shining  plow 
shares;  the  engines  seemed  to  l>e  ac- 
tually fretting — champing  at  the  bits,  as 
it  were — to  get  under  way ;  the  mufflers 
were  sounding  the  reveille — not  to  sum.- 
mon  battalions  of  soldiers  to  arms,  but 
to  h^'rald  abroad  man's  conquest  over 
nature.  iMually,  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness and  the  field  marshal  gives  the 
signal  and  they  are  off  in  a  "hunch," 
marking  time  with  the  chug!  chug! 
chug!  of  the  mufflers,  and  move  for- 
ward with  a  precision  and  >tatelincss 
that   rival   the   king's   own   guards. 

This  outfit  plowed  fifty-five  furrows. 
14  inches  wide,  or  64.16  feet.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  one  would  think 
this  great  outfit  would  he  unwieldy,  but 
the  truth  is  that  corners  were  turned 
and  the  plows  thrown  out  and  in  the 
ground  with  no  more  difficulty  than  is 
experienced  in  operating  the  <trdinary 
traction  plowing  outfit.  One  or  more 
sections  of  the  plows  could  be  detached 
in  a  moment,  and  the  outfit  could  move 
forward  without  readjusting  the  hitch. 
The  long  gang  was  made  up  by  con- 
necting eleven  sections,  each  section  hav- 
ing five  plows,  and  the  secti(Mis  were 
hitched  together  in  a  way  that  per- 
mitted the  plows  to  follow  the  contour 
of  the  field  easily  and  with  an  evenness 
in  depth  that  was  as  surprising:  as  it  was 
uniform.  One  prominent  citizen,  who 
met  the  Moguls  half  w^ay  down  the  field, 
hailed  us  with  the  terse  interrogative — 
".•\re  you  going  to  plow  the  whole  tow'ii- 
ship  at  one  lick  ?  " 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the  engines 
could  h.e  successfullv  hitched  \o  such 
a  long  gang  of  plows — but  it's  all  very 
simple — after    you    know.  The    hitch 

works  on  the  principle  vi  the  l>!ock 
and  tackle.  Six  pulleys  are  connected 
with  the  platform  behind  which  the 
plows  are  attached.  The  hitch  on  each 
of  tlie  three  engines  consists  of  two  pul- 


leys. .\  chain  is  passed  around  these 
pulleys  and  fastened  to  each  eml  of 
the  platform.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  hitch  pre\ents  any  one  of  the  en- 
gines taking  more  load  than  another, 
and  also  insures  the  fiexibility  required 
to  turn  the  corners. 

Another  singular  feature  about  this 
outtit  is  the  position  of  the  engines  with 
relation  to  the  gang  of  plows.  If  we 
did  not  stop  to  figure  out  the  center 
of  draft,  we  would  be  sure  to  believe 
that  the  engines  should  be  hitched  near- 
er the  center  of  the  long  line  of  plows, 
but  the  engineers  figured  out  this  fea- 
ture of  the  problem  very  carefully  and 
found  that  the  center  of  draft  made  it 
iK'cessary  for  them  to  hitch  the  engines 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In  other 
words,  the  plows  on  the  land  side  are 
so  far  in  the  rear  that  they  come  more 
nearly  being  directly  behind  the  engines 
than  they  appear  to  be. 

Hardly  had  the  ink  dried  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  fifty  14-inch  plows  had 
l>een  drawn  by  three  6o-horsepower  en- 
gines, thus  marking  an  epoch  in  agri- 
culture, when  these  three  45-horscpower 
Mogul  gasoline  tractors  pulled  fifty-five 
plows,  carrying  the  stupendous  load 
easily  and  without  a  whimper,  others 
than  the  staccato  chugs  resounding  from 
the  mufflers. 

Following  the  plows  from  one  end  of 
the  field  to  the  other,  we  noticed  a 
high  ridge  at  each  end  of  the  field  and 
on  inquiry  learned  that  the  field  in 
which  we  were  working  was  once  the 
private  race  course  of  James  Oliver, 
where  he  found  much  pleasure  in  driv- 
ing his  thoroughbred  horses.  .-Mthough 
Mr.  Oliver  lived  until  a  few  years  ago, 
he  never  dreamed  that  it  was  possible 
to  successfully  operate  such  a  gigantic 
plowing  outfit. 

Who  can  sa\  how  much  this  great 
lesson  means  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
j>rf\gress  of  civilization?  Plowing  is 
not  so  much  the  peak  load  of  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
rest   the   whole   superstructure   of   agri- 
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cultural  production.  Good  nlowing  and 
good  tillage — and  th^re  Ccxii  be  no  good 
tillage  without  good  ploving— largely 
determine  the  yield  of  our  cereal  crops 
— and  tlierefore  fix  the  price  of  hrrad. 
The  high  or  low  cost  of  living  is  large- 
ly determined  by  the  manner  in  which 
our  fields  are  plowed.  Think  of  plow- 
ing an  acre  in  less  than  four  minutes, 
or  more  than  fifteen  acres  an  hour — 150 
acres  a  day!  It  may  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way  to  call  this  plowing  outfit  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."  The  McCormicks, 
Deerings  and  the  Olivers  made  this 
dream  come  true,  and  to  them  belongs 
the  wreath  of  laurel,  for  they  have  les- 
sened the  cost  of  bread. — J.  11.  lUick, 
Iiid. 
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NEWSPAPER  IDEALS. 


Col.    Henry    Watlerson   Addresses   the 
Boston  Press  Club  at  Its  25th  An- 
niversary— Gives  Young 
Journalists      Some       Good 
Advice — The     Day     of 
Personal         J  o  u  r- 
nalism     is    Wot 
Done. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  bancpiet 
given  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  in  lioston 
on  Tuesday  evening  in  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Press' Club  was  Col.  Henry  Watter- 
son.  the  famous  editor  of  the  Lf)uisville 
Coiiricr-J ourual.  This  gri//le<l  veteran 
of  the  journalistic  arena,  who  was  in 
fine  trim,  was  greeted  by  the  most  cor- 
dial kind  of  applause  when  he  arose  to 
speak. 

"T  was  lH)rn  next  door  to  a  print  shop 
and  grew  up  in  a  newspaper  office,"  said 
the  colonel  after  making  a  few  felicitous 
introductory  remarks.  "First  and  last 
T  have  filled  every  newspaper  function 
from  galley  boy  to  leader  writer.  T 
am  proud  of  my  calling  and  jealous  of 
its  good  name. 

"I'ntil  T  gave  up  all-rmind  night  work 
I  was  never  so  happy  as  toward  the  wee 
sina'  hours,  when,  with  the  bovs  al)out 
me.  wires  were  flashing  and  feet  were 
hurrying  and  the  presses  were  begin- 
ninir  to  thunder  below. 

"Now  that  T  no  longer  sec  the  paper 
to  press  it  rejoices  me  to  find  myself 
still  surrounded  by  the  1kivs— the  boys 
in  the  trenches,  as  T  call  them  in  Ken- 
tucky-—to  remember  the  old  days  and 
nights  and  in  fancy  to  believe  that  there 
is  yet  a  little  '^ugar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass. 

"T  think  T  know  what  news  is  and 
how  to  prepare  it  erpiallv  for  the  tea 
table  and  the  breakfast  table.  Like  vic- 
tuals, it  mav  Ix'  served  hot  and  s't\orv 
or  raw  and  tmsavory.  be  brought  on 
plain  or  Ix"  dressed  and  decorated  to 
suit  the  varying  public  taste.  There  is 
in  this  as  in  cooking  an  art. 

THK    KEPOKTER's    MEAT. 

".■\  fine  ruddy  murder,  like  a  fair 
round  of  beef,  may  be  ruined  in  the 
roastinir.  and  a  scandal  fat  .and  inicv. 
blonde  and  frow>^\',  be  wholly  spoiled  bv 
a  figurative  cxce--  of  \inegar  and  rar- 
lic.  A  skilful  chef  can  take  a  fe^v 
scraps  and  fal)ricate  a  dish  to  deliuht 
a  gourmet. 

"So  the  deft  '-eiMirter  can  put  thi^  nnd 
that  t<»gether  and  piece  a  story  to  stir 
the  town.  Tn  both  cases,  however,  there 
must  be  a  basis  of  fact.     The  essential 


ingredients  nuist  be  there.  It  is  given 
to  no  man  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear ;  to  no  cook  to  render  a 
saute  out  of  sawdust  and  boot  heels; 
to  no  reporter  to  turn  a  scoop  out  of 
a  lie." 

After  relating  some  of  his  experiences 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  Washington  Col- 
onel   Watterson    continued : 

"Though  I  .am  not  as  young  and 
charming  as  T  then  was,  T  flatter  myself 
that,  barring  the  late  hours  and  the  lo- 
comotion, 1  can  still  hold  my  own  with 
the  livest  of  you  in  the  work  of  news 
gathering  and  news  collating,  in  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  and  what  is  not 
news,  even  to  the  latest  up-to-date  frills 
and  flounces  from  the  aristocratic  pur- 
lieus of  the  P.ack  I'ay  and  the  educa- 
tional resorts  around  I'oston,  provided 
they  be  not  too  technical. 

DR.WVS    THE    LINE    AT    LYING. 

"I  have  always  drawn  the  line  at 
straight  lying  and  the  station  house. 
The  city  editor  should  never  consider 
liiniself  a  brevet  chief  of  police:  the  re- 
porter a  semi-professional  sleuth. 

"The  newspaper  with  the  law  should 
assiuue  the  accused  innocent  until  proven 
gi'iltv;  should  be  the  frien<l,  not  the 
enemy,  of  the  general  public:  the  de- 
fender, not  the  invader  of  private  life. 
Tt  should  never  be  the  assailant  of  pri- 
vate character. 

"The  newspaper  is  not  a  connuoditv 
to  be  sold  over  the  coiniter  like  drv 
goods  and  groceries.  Tt  should  be.  as  it 
were,  a  keeper  of  the  public  conscience; 
its  ratincr  professional,  like  the  ministrv 
and  the  law.  not  conunercial.  like  the  de- 
partment store  and   the  bucket  shop. 

"Its  workers  should  he  gentlemen,  not 
eavesdroppers  and  scavemrers.  develop- 
ing a  spy  svstem  peculiarly  their  own. 
nor  cariuGT  for  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  vicinage. 

SHYSTER   JOVRNALISTS. 

"There  will  be  shvster  journalists  as 
there  are  shyster  lawyers ;  unw<irthv 
newspapermen  as  there  arc  unworthy 
clergymen;  but  in  each  calling  the  rule 
IS  bound  to  he  otherwi.sc  and  thev  who 
peek  the  imprint  of  the  higher  instead 
of  the  lower  brand  will  be  sure  to  find 
it. 

"Tn  short.  T  stand  for  the  gentleman- 
hood  of  our  guild  and  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  the  owners  of  newspaper 
properties  will  di'^crtver  that  integritv 
nnd  cleanliness  pav  the  best  dividends 
and  that  good  faith  and  good  humor 
arc   positive   assets. 

PER. SOX  A  L     TOIRX  \F.TSM. 

"T  am  sometimes  told  that  T  am  the 
last  of  the  personal  journali^^ts.  T  bcuan 
life  an  honest  devotee  of  impersonal 
journalism.  The  personal  journalism 
of  which  we  read  "=0  nmcb.  as  a  memorv 
<if  bvcrone  editorial  irb^rv.  is  somewhat 
mi'^tmderstood  by  the  yoimitrer  men  who 
write  about  it. 

"\ot  one  star  difTeretb  from  another 
uiore  in  nuality  and  character  than 
Greeley  anfl  Bennctt^even  Greeley  and 
Raymotid— than  Sanuiel  T?owles  and 
Tnscuh  "Mcdill.  than  Charles  A.  Dana  and 
ATurat  TTalstead.  F.ach  of  them  was  in 
his   wav   an    editorial   writer. 

".Ml  of  ihem  luul  under  them  at  one 
t'nie  and  another  e ''t^rial  writers  of 
the  fir^t  ordir  of  wr't'""  abilitv.  who 
worked  anrl  went  to  their  account  with- 
oi't   distinetion. 

KEn.lXK  OF    1\l)T\  linAI  ISM. 

"The  disanpearnce  of  the  one-man 
idia   from  the  newspaper  is  a  part  of 


the  universal  decline  of  individualisni 
in  contemporary  life.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  conditions  inevital)le  to  the  leveling 
tendencies  of  modern  invention  and  the 
centralizing  force  of  population  and 
wealth. 

"There  is  no  longer  a  Clay  or  a  Web- 
ster in  the  Senate,  a  Booth  or  a  Jeffer- 
son upon  the  stage.  Carnegie,  Morgan 
and  Rockefeller  are  the  nierest  figures 
of  speech.  The  ownership  of  newspa- 
per properties  has  passed  from  the  foun- 
ders who  possessed  each  some  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his  own  into  the  custody  of 
estates  aiul  corporations. 

"Yet,  if  a  man  of  the  signal  gifts  of 
Clay  and  Webster  and  P>ooth  and  Jef- 
ferson should  appear — his  methods  ad- 
justed to  the  times  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing public  requirement— he  would  lack 
neither   for  recognition  nor  primacy. 

ALWAYS     PERSONAL    JOIRNALISM. 

"Still  is  it  true  that  the  personal  can 
never  be  wholly  obliterated  from  jour- 
nalism? .As  there  nuist  always  be  a 
man  behitul  the  gun,  there  will  always 
be  a  man  behind  the  printing  press; 
somebodv    in    authority. 

"Tt  is  inuuaterial  whether  he  work  up- 
stairs or  downstairs,  whether  he  be  edi- 
tor or  publisher,  and  never  so  retiring 
and  reserved.  If  he  liobl  the  place  of 
control  be  cannot  hide  himself  from  the 
conuuunity  in  which  he  lives.  Tn  many 
wavs  the  newspai)er  has  always  been 
and    nuist   ever  continue  an    autocracy." 

"Never  to  seek  office.  Never  to  take 
gift  stock.  Never  to  touch  campaiirn 
money.  Thc'^e  arc  the  precepts  the 
voung  journalist  shoubl  hang  upon  his 
bed    post. 

"T  hope  there  is  no  one  of  you  here 
toniuht  who  will  not  be  one  dav  a 
luan.iging  editor,  at  least  a  citv  editor, 
and  whenever  any  one  of  vou  finds  him- 
self in  a  position  of  authority  let  him 
carrv  these  few  precepts  in  his  miml  and 
in  his  heart:  To  print  nothiner  of  a  man 
which  he  would  not  say  to  his  face;  to 
nrint  nothing  of  a  man  in  malice ;  to 
look  well  and  think  twice  before  con- 
sie-ning  a  suspect  to  the  ruin  of  printer's 
ink:  to  resnect  the  old  and  defend  the 
weak,  and,  lastlv.  at  work  and  at  plav. 
davtime  rmd  niuhttime.  to  be  good  to 
the  irirls  and  square  with  the  bovs.  for 
hath  it  not  Ix'cn  written.  'Of  such  is  the 
kingdom   of  heaevn'?" 


Not  yet  four  years  since  Teddv  said 
the  Sunreme  Court  was  fo^^silized — and 
most  of  the  big  fellows  howled  deri- 
sion. Now  the  former  president  savs 
in  the  Outlook  tlT't  "court  is  obstacle 
to  reforuL"  T,a  FoUette  out  in  Ohio 
tells  them  that  be  does  not  regard 
ju.dtres  as  bolv.  Ain't  thev  liable  to  be 
sent  to  iail  for  contempt?  Not  the 
three  R's  now  that  thev  are  afrai<l  of, 
but  the  /.  R.  R. 


Quite    Often. 

Touuny — Do  fairv  tales  always  he- 
gin.  "Once  iu>on  a  time?" 

M(<thcr — No.  they  often  betrin.  "T've 
l>een  detained  again  at  the  office." 


LAST   rif  ANf'R  FOR    FRKK   LAND. 

A  ff-srrv.Ttioii  of  frrtile  vnlU-y  land  is  now 
fMK'ii  in  Mexico.  nonifstca<ls  Frer.  Oiilv 
rcquirrmcnt  is  to  have  five  acres  of  hinnnas 
"Inntcd  williin  fivr  vt-nrs.  An  aiiflmri^cd 
TtniTovomcnt  Co.  will  nlant  the  b.nranas  nn<i 
'".-r1-it  t!i."n  on  '-liart's.  Vonr  sliar"  slinoM 
l>rinu      ?;„'no      lor     aero.  .Address     The      Rio 

Tonto  T.and  Co..  Pdock  Kn6.  Creenshtirp.  Pa. 
Thev  arc  distrihntnrs  for  the  l'.  S.  You 
need  not  go  to  Mexico. 
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A  Yankee  clinched  his  argument  with 
an  I^jiglishman  as  to  the  relative  size 
of  the  Thames  and  Mississippi  by  say- 
ing: "Why,  look  here,  mister,  there 
ain't  enough  water  in  the  whole  of  the 
Thames  to  make  a  gargle  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi." — London  Titbits. 
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SECRETS     OF     COURTS     COLDLY 
LAID    BARE. 

C.  P.  Connolly,  Former  Prosecuting 
Attorney  at  Butte,  Reveals  Cor- 
ruption.— Of    Various    Courts. 

.Soiiu-  nf  ConuuUy's  ania/-iiij4  i-liar.m>  : 

'Vhv  cniirts  have  been  packed  in  »tr<U'r 
to  render  decisions  favoralile  tn  certain 
corporations. 

That  judicial  opinions  of  i.nr  lii-bA'st 
courts  have  liecn  written  in  tin  'iflices 
:>f  the  le^al  departments  of  raihoads 
and  otluT  corporations. 

Corrupt  federal  judj;cs  use  their  )m»\v- 
cr  tf>  loot  pr(»si)erous  concerns  l<i  the 
llnancial   advantajie  of  judicial   rinjj;s. 

Many  jiul^es  feel  tlienisches  hi^h 
priests  and  .sincerels  belicNC  that  all 
criticism  of  courts  is  unholy  and  liercti- 
cat 

Many  of  tlieni  are  political  ht.ncii- 
nien  with  whom  public  morals  are  a 
cynic  jest. 

TIk-3'  have  pared  and  twisted  tlie  law 
for   the   protection    of   a    fax  ored    few. 

This  corru))tion  of  our  courts  per- 
vades every  section  of  the  cf)untry. 

It  is  becoiuinpr  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult ff)r  the  poor  man  to  get  a  tieciston 
again>t  a  cori)oration. 

Tbe  inHucnce  of  corporation  lawyers 
over  courts  has  demoralized  the  legal 
profession. 

Corrupt  decisions  have  crept  into  the 
law  and  become  a  part  of  it.  and  in 
some  conununities  have  poisoned  the 
entirt  judicial  system,  - 


New  York.  Jan.  .m — An  article  fairly 
bursting  witli  sensational  charges 
against  the  wh«de  American  system  of 
justice,  and  which  rips  the  very  ermine 
iiide  from  the  backs  of  corrupt  judges 
of  higli  and  low  degree,  has  been  put 
on  the  streets  here  in  Ex'crybody's  Mag* 
azifir. 

The  atubor  is  (  .  1'.  Connoth'.  a  for- 
mer lawyer,  who  has  turned  investitra- 
tor  for  magazines.  He  says  tbat  be  has 
been  working  on  the  present  expose  for 
15  years  and  that  he  is  prejiared  to 
prove  that  big  busitiess  interests  "have 
retreated  into  the  courts  and  arc  going 
to  make  their  last  stand  liehind  the  ju- 
diciary." 

He  says:  "Wbile  Wt  have  been  ,!.'i>inL,' 
to  judges  n  r<\  (.reiicc  tbat  men  once 
gavt  to  kings,  the  forces  tb.it  corrupt 
every  other  branch  of  pubb'e  life  ha\e 
been  no  more  reverent  t<»  jrdues  thrni 
to  .'ildermen.  While  we  w  oi --liiited  they 
corrupted. 

"This  invehtieation  lia>  ..riied  me  in- 
to almost  every  State  isi  the  L^iion.  into 
tbe  record->  of  both  --tate  and  frderal 
courts,  liiuh  and  low.  What  I  have 
uneartbed  is  an  ,-i>loun.ling  tale  rd'  ju- 
dicird  perversion  and   malpractice. 

■"1  >^ball  [)ro\c  tbat  when  the  hi.gliest 
court!*  of  certain  States  have  rendered 
their  fmal  decision,  in  some  cases  un- 
anitnouslv.  THnverful  political  leaders, 
such  a-  I'liraker  in  (  »hio  and  Oiia\  in 
PennsN  I  vaina,  and  now<rlid  political 
lx>sscs  --ucb  as  Co\  in  Ohio,  Clardv-  in 
Missouri,  llerrin  in  ( '.ilit'ornia.  b\ans 
and  the  (luggenbeims  in  Coloradi),  ba\e. 
either  in  |)ersoii  or  b\  attorney,  made 
their    eiitratice    into     court;     and     that 


therctipon  the  judges,  like  puppets  at 
the  end  of  a  string,  have  in  nuitters  of 
vital  importance  turned  compKte  and 
undigniried  somersaults,  reversing  their 
previous   decisions." 

Coiuiolly  tells  bow  in  i-'^*^4  be  went 
to  Montana  to  take  up  the  law.  lie 
practiced  before  the  l).ir  of  that  State. 
lie  soon  saw,  he  sa\  s,  that  "the  law 
began    in    ideals   and    ended    in   <leals." 

In  Ihitte  he  repeatedly  saw  ]»arty 
coiiventious  packed  and  judges  named 
in  the  interest  of  the  largest  litigant 
in  the  State.  He  read  decisions  whose 
tlouiidering  logic  and  llourisbing  rhet- 
oric puzzled  him  until  later  he  says  be 
learned  that  "those  decisions  were 
bought    and    paid    for    in     the     market 

ace. 

Continuing  he  says:  "1  saw  15,000 
wage  earners  thrown  out  of  etn})loy- 
ment  on  the  eve  of  winter  in  order  to 
force  the  public  into  an  attitude  of 
consent  to  the  sway  of  local  judges  by 
a  great  corporation.  I  saw  a  run  start- 
ed on  a  prosnerous  banking  institiuion 
in  Montana,  its  credit  undermined  and 
its  resources  gutted  \u  the  effort  to  un- 
nerve the  iron  will  (»f  the  oj)position  and 
to  force  a  favorable  judicial  decision. 

"I  once  represented  a  cori)(»ration 
which  controlled  a  judge  before  whom 
one  of  my  cases  was  tried,  and  secured 
rulings  so  favorable  that  I  easily  w(»n 
a  doubtful  case.  These  rulings  would 
not  have  been  given  me  if  1  had  repre- 
sented the  other  client,  and  1  knew  I 
had   won  unfairly." 

It  is  far  harder  to  proseciUe  and 
convict  dishonest  judges  than  the  ordi- 
nary safe-cracker.  Why  shouUl  not  the 
penalty  be  as  severe?  The  judges, 
who  are  crooked,  are  usually  a  sly  lot 
of  legal  foxes — and  if  cau;4ht  should  be 
given  20  years  at  hard  labor. 


CONNOLLYS      BROADSIDE 
COURTS. 


ON 


•'You  must  not  speak  ill  of  our 
jiid^-^es,  young  man.  l)«»n't  you  know 
they  sta^id  between  us  an<f  anarchy? 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen 
to  respect  and  reveretice  tbe  judiciary, 
and  why  should  vou  rnti.ic   it;" 

A  .sober-faced  man  said  tin-  to  Herb- 
ert Quick,  the  author,  in  Wa^binutou 
not  long  ago,  and  Quick  rei)lied.  "Cood 
gr.acions.  man  I  the  jnd.ue^  are  safe. 
The  onl\-  thing  we  can  possibly  d..  t'l 
tluni  is  to  criticize  tbetu.  Please  clon't 
t.ake    from    me   that   riiiht." 

C.  P.  ('i>nnolly.  wli'ise  briiadside 
against  the  corrupt  judiciar\  is  ((noted 
in  another  cobmm  in  this  ne\vspa])er 
t'ulay.  has  set  for  himself  the  task  of 
proxing  to  at  least  a  section  of  the 
American  pertple  that  they  need  not  pay 
rexerence  to  dishonest  judges,  any  more 
than  to  crooked  .aldermen;  both  are 
evil  and  deserxe  eipial  contempt.  lie 
declares  that  he  will  rip  away  the 
shams  th.at  veil  corruption  on  the 
Itencb.  i>'illitting  the  wbf)le  jiidicird  sys- 
tem. He  proniisr^  to  show  that  Jiig 
business  often  sits  fm  the  bench  in  nian\ 
state  and  fedi-ral  courts,  cnnidnyly  and 
infamously  che.atinu  the  little  btiizant 
whose  \crv  faith  in  bis  llau  is  Imv, -1 
upon   his   right  of  cfpial  justice. 

Coimolly   makes    many    grave    charges 


in  his  article  and  promises  many  more. 
He  says  he  will  publish  nothing  that 
he  can   not  pro\  e  in  court. 

Coiuir)lly  is  to  be  congratulated  by 
the  American  people  for  his  courage  to 
turn  the  calcium  of  publicity  upoti  a  de- 
partment of  governmeiU  that  is  constitu- 
tionally irresponsible,  and  in  countless 
instances  in  recent  times  has  so  llag- 
rantly  and  commonl\-  abused  public  con- 
tidence  as  to  deserxe  more  than  sus- 
picious criticism — as  to  deserve  a  rigid 
probing,  punishment  for  wrongs  indict- 
ed, anil  be  placed  under  restraint,  such 
as  the  recall  system,  and  thus  compelled 
to  respond  to. public  opinion  and  en- 
lightened  policies. 

If  the  writer  succeetls  in  accomptish- 
ing  nothing  more  than  awakening  peo- 
ple from  tbe  anticpie  notion  that  be- 
cause a  lawyer  has  donned  ermine  he  is 
abo\  e  criticism  ami  merits  reverence, 
whether  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong, 
a  service  of  iuuneasurable  good  will 
ha\  e   been    rendered. 

[The  foregoing  is  from  the  I'Mitorial 
colunms  of  the  Rural  Weekly,  and  is  to 
the  point.  LaFollette  '^aid  he  did  not 
regard  judges  as  Holy — iu  a  recent 
speech.  Why  should  .any  one?  To 
our  mind  a  judge  who  is  dishonest  is 
ten  times  worse  than  a  thief  who  steals 
because    hungry.  1 


GOV.  FOSS   PROPOSES  LONG  LIST 
OF    LAWS    ON    HIS    IN- 
AUGURATION. 

Boston. — Politicians  today  are  discus- 
sing the  many  reforms  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernor l*"oss  ui>on  the  e»ccasion  of  his 
inaugur.ition  for  a  second  term.  He 
urged  many  lueasurcs  on  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  the  principal  of 
which   follow  : 

Strengthening  of  the  Direct  Nomina- 
tions law  and  abolition  of  tlxed  party 
enrolment,  "as  the  voter  is  entitled  to 
the  same  secrecy  at  the  primaries  which 
is  now  accorded  him  at  tbe  polls." 

The   initiative,  referendum   and   recall. 

Direct  election  of  Cnitcd  States  Sen- 
ators. 

Prohibition  of  campaign  advertising. 
particil)ation  of  corporations  in  elec- 
tions, hiring  or  loaning  of  conveyances 
and  all  expenditures  of  money  at  the 
)>olls. 

Punishment  of  vote  ^Icfs  and  vote 
bnvers. 

.Sworn  'statements  of  expenses  the 
d.iy   before  election. 

Distribution  by  the  State,  at  State 
expense,  "of  an  election  pamphlet  in 
which  each  candidate  shall  be  allowed 
space  to  state  bis  claims." 

Subiuission  <if  women  sulTrage  to  a 
popular  vote. 

Home   nde    for  cities 

Conservation  of  the  State's  n.atural 
resource  s. 

\  State  linance  board  to  supervise 
State    and    countv    expenses. 

A    ptdilic    I'tilities   board. 

Creatiiin  of  a  l.abrir  bureau  to  enforce 
labor    Laws. 

Larger  appropriations  f<>r  agricultur- 
al sfH-ieties  and  fairs. 

Ratification  of  the  I'ederal  Income 
Tax   .amendment. 

Reform  of  tax   laws. 
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A      LESSON      TAUGHT      BY      THE 

STEEL  CARS  IN   A  RECENT 

ACCIDENT. 

The  Building  and  Running  of  fP'oodcn 
Cars  Should  Br  Made  Illegal  in  the 
i'iisc  (if  .lit  .Vt-a'  Coiistructiou  from 
Now  On 

Copyright.  i(,)i_'.  lt\  tin-  W  u  N'ork 
P.voiiu^    Journal     i'uhlishing    eompany. 

This  newspaper  lias  l>efore  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  only  safe 
car  on  the  railroad,  in  subways  or  on 
elevated   railways,  is   the  sfccl  cuf. 

This  statciucnt  has  been  contradicted 
hy  various  individuals  and  tra<le  papers 
interested  iu  protecting  the  hardwood 
business. 

It  is  sad  fcr  dealers  in  h.irdwnxl  to 
see  the  steel  car  drixing  out  wond.  P»ut 
the  sadness  of  hardwood  dealers  is  not 
as   important  as  the  lives  of  pa^seu'jjers. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  wlinl  the 
steel  car  means  as  compared  with  the 
old  car  we  call  attention  to  a  recent  ac- 


cident on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Five  cars,  all  steel,  were  running  just 
outside  of  Cleveland,  in  connection  with 
the  Twentieth  Century  express,  at  a 
rate  of  speed  estimated  to  be  above  sev- 
enty miles  an  hour. 

livery  car  went  off  the  track,  every 
car  turned  over  going  at  that  high 
speed,  and  not  a  single  f^assengrr  2vas 
seriously  hurt.  Xot  a  lutnr  was  broken 
among  all  the  passengers. 

Only  a  few  panes  of  glass  were  brok- 
en in  the  front  car ;  no  glass  was  brok- 
en in  the  other  cars. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable,  but  it  is 
true.  These  facts  are  given  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  this  news- 
paper, who  was  one  of  those  mixed  uj) 
in  the  accident. 

If  the  cars  had  been  made  of  wood 
many  deaths  nmst  have  resulted. 

The  cars  being  of  steel,  the  j)assen- 
gers  were  safe,  and  the  cars  themselves 
are  very  probably  doing  their  work 
again  by  this  lime. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  first 
to  put  the  all-steel  trains  of  cars  in 
service  on  its  fast  exf)ress  trains  be- 
tween  New   York  and  Chicago. 

Now  the  Petmsylvania  runs  only  steel 
cars  into  its  New  York  Station. 

The  New  York  Central  and  other 
railroads  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  wisdom  of 
following  that  example  was  shown  in 
this  recent  New  York  Central  accident, 
when   the  passengers  escaped  all   injury. 

On  elevated  railroads  in  cities,  in  all 
sitbway  railroads,  and  on  all  railroads 
the  law  should  compel  liereafter  the 
constructif>n  and  the  running  of  ste«l 
cars  onlv. 


The  Harpoon  of  Denver  has  repeat- 
edly written  on  the  subject  of  steel 
postal  ears  and  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  present  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  the  defenesless  custom  of  shov- 
ing all  the  rotten  and  fdthy  wooden 
Postal  Cars  on  to  our  K.  K.  Postal 
Service.  It  should  he  an  illegal  art 
to  attach  a  wooden  passenger  or  R.  R. 
mail  car  to  any  train,  and  uixm  convic- 
tions of  such  an  offence  the  punishment 
should  he  imprisomuent — no  line.  This 
would  help  some,  no  doubt, 

The  United  States  Covcrnment  pay 
twice  or  thrice  what  they  should  for 
R.  R.  Mail  Service  and  a  good  bit  is 
"Graft."      Not  theft— but   Graft. 


THE    MONEY    TRUST    IN    ACTION. 

When  the  Chicago  meat  packers  want- 
ed to  form  a  billion-dollar  merger  they 
went  to  a  New  York  banking  liouse  to 
linance  it.  But  Mr.  Jacob  II.  SchitT 
shook  his  head,  and  the  packers  left  the 
offices  of  Kuhn.  Loch  &  Co.  feeling  as 
if  they  "would  like  to  sell  everything 
they   had."      There    wasn't    any   merger. 

It  was  enough  for  the  packers  that 
one  of  the  big  fellows  didn't  care  to 
lend  the  money.  Was  his  the  only 
firm  that  had  p«iwtr  enough  to  swing 
the  deal?  Wasn't  it  worth  their  while, 
if  he  declined,  to  go  to  some  other  linn? 

.\pparently  the  i)ackers  never  so 
much  as  thought  of  looking  for  the 
desired   loan   anywhere  else. 

Is    not    this    proof    positive    of    that 
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conununity  of  interest  termed  the  Mon- 
ey Trust? 

Another  thing  that  suggests  rellection 
alx)Ut  the  packers'  merger  which  never 
merged  is  this: 

The  terms  of  the  merger  contracts 
provided  that  the  constituent  companies 
should  not  compete  for  fifteen  years. 
In  other  words,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  plan  to  establish  a  monopoly  by 
means  of  contracts  in  direct  restraint  of 
trade. 

Did  any  of  the  brokers  who  were 
asked  to  finance  the  merger  object  to 
lending  the  "other  people's  money"  in 
their  possession  on  the  ground  that  the 
merger  might  possibly  be  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman   Anti-Trust  law  ? 

Apparently  not.  And  not  only  this, 
but  when  the  Nati<mal  Packing  Com- 
pany was  eventually  formed,  after  the 
collapse  of  the  great  merger  project, 
the  first  bankers  of  the  country  were 
its   backers. 

Yet  it  is  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany's doings  that  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  government's  "Beef  Trust", 
suit  under  the  Sherman  law.  It  is  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law  that  the 
ten  Chicago  packers  are  now  individ- 
ually on   trial   on  criminal   indictments. 

Ought  it  to  be  possible  for  a  banking 
house,  through  extension  of  credit,  un- 
derwriting, marketing,  or  otherwise,  to 
place  itself  virtually  in  the  position  of 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  what 
may  l>e  a  criminal  conspiracy  against 
the  federal  law.  and  yet  keep  clear  of 
the  mire? 

Ought  it  to  be  possible  for  the  pub- 
lic's money,  in  the  custody  of  the  bank- 
ers, to  Ik."  made  the  financial  basis  of 
the  very  combinations  of  which  the  pub- 
lic   believes    itself    to    l>e    the    victim? 

Does  it  not  look  very  much  as  if  the 
Money  Trust  in  the  sense  here  indicat- 
ed not  only  exists  but  may  incur  moral 
guilt,  even  if  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law? 


CORPORATION  FARMING  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

A  farming  a>rporation  has  purchased 
1. 000  acres,  near  Alma,  Livingston 
County,  New  York.  The  tract  is  in 
the  Iloneoye  valley,  and  is  divided  into 
400  acres  of  river  flat  land,  and  600 
acres  of  hillsides.  Purebred  stock 
farming  will  l)e  undertaken. 


Hope   Short-Livecl. 


A  Missourian  from  the  Ozarks  re- 
cently went  to  the  city  to  see  the  sights. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  big  city  before, 
lie  walked  down  the  street,  looking 
in  the  windows  and  enjoying  himself 
hugely.  At  one  place  he  saw  a  sign 
reading.    "Woman's    Exchange." 

The  mountaineer  hurried  into  the 
store,  which  was  filled  with  various 
specimens   of   feminine   handicraft. 

"Is  this  the  Woman's  Exchange?"  he 
asked. 

"It  is,"  answered  a  very  tall,  very 
gaunt  and  very  spinsterlike  person  be- 
hind   the    counter. 

"Be  you  the  woman?"  and  he  eyed 
her   keenly. 

"I  guess  T  am." 

"Wal.  I  guess  I'll  keep  Sal,"  he  said 
apologetically,  hurrying  out. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 
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BRISTOL'S  DYSPEPTIC  PIG. 

Story  of  an   Up-to-Date    Farmer. 
By    Clarissa    Mackic. 

The  sun  slioiie  clown  on  I'Vank  P>ris- 
tol's  model  farm,  but  there  was  no  sun- 
shine in  the  heart  of  its  owner,  nor  did 
there  appear  to  he  gladnts'-.  in  the  soul 
of  the  owner's  pig.  That  stout,  l)laek 
bristled  beast  lay  inertly  on  a  bed  of 
clean  straw  against  tl.c  clean  wall  of  its 
scientifically   Imi't    cement    pen. 

The  model  farmer  sat  on  the  top  of 
the  cement  wall  watching  his  black  pig 
with  anxious  eyes.  'I  he  pig  had  been 
lying  there  since  morning,  scarcely  no- 
ticing the  trough  full  of  swe(  t  milk  and 
potato  parings  ihat  Bristol's  housekeep- 
er had  reluctantlv  placed  iherc. 

"Sweet  milk's  too  good  for  pigs,"  Mr. 
Bristol."  Ann  Dangler  had  said  as 
sharply   as   she   dared. 

"Sweet  food  makes  sweet  pork."  re- 
plied the  model  farmer  coolly,  and  Ann 
had  tossed  her  head  and  returned  to 
her  kitchen  to  bang  the  pots  and  ket- 
tles about. 

"It  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  mak(- 
dead  pork  this  time,"  she  grumbled. 

Quite  regardless  of  Ann  Dangler's 
opinions,  Frank  Bristol  continued  to  sii 
on  the  wall  of  his  pigpen  and  contem- 
plate the  pro.strate  form  f)f  its  solitary 
occupant.  \\c  was  a  handsome  i)ig. 
sleek  and  clean,  as  befitted  a  pig  living 
in  a  scientifically  built  and  cleanly  pen. 
But  he  was  ailing.  For  tvo  days  ho 
had  moped  around  the  pen  and  refused 
to  eat  of  the  delicious  food  set  forth  l)y 
the  highly  scandalized  housekeeper. 

"It's  indigestion."  concluded  the  mod- 
el farmer,  again  consulting  the  farm 
manual  issued  by  his  alma  mate- — the 
agricultural  college  he  attended.  "This 
book  says  to  'compel  the  animal  to  lake 
exercise — prod  it  with  a  stick  until  it 
runs  violently  around  its  inclosure.  This 
mode  of  treatment,  conil  ined  with  a 
feeding  of  thin  gruel,  formed  of  two 
parts  of  white  cornmeal  to  one  part  of 
skimmilk.  will  soon  restore  the  pig  to 
normal  health.'  Hum!  I  guess  I'll  go 
and  tell  Atm  to  make  the  gruel." 

"Make  gruel  for  a  sick  pig — never!'' 
cried  Ann  Dangler  when  Mr.  Bristol 
mildly  made  this  suggestion,  waving 
the  farm  manual  as  authority. 

"Why  not.  Ann  ?" 

"Because  its  all  nonsense.  Leave  him 
alone,  Mr.  Bristol,  and  he'll  be  .dl  right. 
He's  too  clean  to  be  real  healthy.  Why, 
pigs  has  been  raised  for  years  and  years 
in  all  kinds  of  pens,  and  I  never  heard 
of  one  being  sick  l)eforc.  This  one's 
took  cold  from  ycmr  turning  the  hose 
on  him  the  other  day." 

"If  you'll  have  the  gruel  ready  at 
4  o'clock  I'll  come  in  for  it."  was  Mr. 
Bristol's  reply  to  this  pointed  harangue. 

When  she  was  alone  .\nn  Dangler 
meekly  stirred  the  fire  and  set  on  a 
kettle  of  skimmed  milk.  That  was  al- 
ways the  way  these  arguments  with 
hVank  Bristol  ended.  It  was  apparent 
that  there  was  room  for  only  one  "boss'' 
on   the  model    farm. 

Meanwhile  Bristol  had  provided  him- 
self with  the  necessary  prod  in  the 
shape  of  a  boathook  and  had  made  his 
way  to  the  pigpen. 

The  animal  was  breathing  heavily, 
now  and  then  grunting  a  bass  note. 

h>ank  Bristol  opened  the  patent  gate 
and  stepped  inside,  closing  the  gate  be- 
hind him.  He  went  up  behind  the  un- 
suspecting    porker     and     prodded     him 
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gently  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  boat- 
hook. 

With  an  astonished  squeal  the  pig 
bounded  from  his  bed  and  ran  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  pen. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there?"  de- 
manded a  nasal   voice. 

Bristol  turned  around.  "Ah,  Mr.  Da- 
ley,  how   are   you  today?*' 

"Pretty  fair.  Don't  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  your  pig.'' 

"I'm  forcing  him  to  take  a  little  ex- 
ercise," said  Bristol,  once  more  jab- 
bing the  pig  with  the  boat  hook  and 
sidestepping  as  the  animal  raced  around 
the  pen.  "He's  got  a  bad  case  of  indi- 
gestion, and  I'm  trying  to  cure  it.' 

Ben  Daley  opened  a  cai)acious  mouth 
and  roared.  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  i)ig 
having  indigestion?"  he  questioned  be- 
tween roars.  "If  he's  reely  sick.  Mr. 
Bristol,  you  better  make  him  a  mess 
of  hog  fennel  and  make  him  drink  it. 
That'll  do  him  more  good  than  running 
around  like  that.  Hawgs  waren't  cre- 
ated to  take  vi'lcnt  exercise.  'Tain't 
their  natur'   so  to  do." 

"This — one — seems — to — take — to — it- 
pretty — naturally!"  puffed  Bristol,  as  he 
dodged  to  and  fro,  getting  in  jal)S  at 
the   infuriated   pig. 

"\nn  mark  my  words,  young  man, 
you'll  have  that  there  pig  chasing  you 
before  long!"  was  Ben  Daley's  ominous 
parting  when  he  went. 

Frank  Bristol  had  realized  this  al- 
ready. Whatever  had  been  the  matter 
with  his  pet  pig,  the  animal  had  ap- 
peared to  have  recovered  from  the  nial- 
ad\'  with  unex|)tcted  rapidits  and.  try 
as  he  might,  the  model  farmer  could 
not  escape  from  the  path  of  the  charg- 
ing beast  long  enough  to  unfasten  the 
patent   gate   and   get   out   of    the   pen. 

Now  and  then  the  race  around  the 
inclosure  reached  a  stage  when  I'Vank 
Bristol  was  in  pursuit  of  the  pig,  but 
that  was  when  the  pig  fell  behind  a 
little.  Once  Frank  turned  and  yelled 
"Shoo!"  at  the  pig,  just  as  a  woman 
wotdd  have  done,  but  the  i)ig  only 
dropped  his  snout  to  the  ground  and 
charged    at   him. 

"I — wish — T — hadn't — made — this — wall 
— quite — s-o — high  !''  panted  Frank  Bris- 
tol as  he  dodged  a  sudden  feint  of  the 
pig  and  was  finally  compelled  to  jump 
clear   over   the   animal. 

'T — wish — .'\-Ann  Dangler — would — 
bring — out  that  gru-u-el !"  he  said  later 
as  he  stumbled  over  the  troutdi  atid 
arose  with  one  hand  dripping  with  milk. 
This  time  the  pig  nearly  reached  him. 
He  managed  to  jab  again  at  the  pig. 
and  the  pig  stopped  in  front  of  the  pat- 
ent gate  to  take  stock  of  his  wounds 
and  grunt  defiance  at  his  owner.  It  was 
at  that  moment  Frank  heard  voices  out- 
side the  high   stone  wall  of  the  pigpen. 

One  voice  was  the  shrill  utterance  of 
Ann  Dangler;  the  other  voice  belonged 
to  the  girl  but  for  whom  he  would  ne\cr 
have  become  a  farmer.  lie  hail  once 
iKcn  engaged  to  Violet  Sloan,  but  Vio- 
let's lovely  auburn  head  had  l>cen  turned 
by  the  worship  of  a  dozen  other  ad- 
mirers, and  they  had  quarreled,  and 
Frank  had  closed  up  his  real  estate  of- 
fice and  taken  to  scientific  farming. 
"Getting  next  to  nature,"  was  one  wav 
of  describing  the   case. 

"He's  in  the  pigpen  most  likelv,"  .\nn 
Dar.'jler    was    saying   in   a  hostile   voice. 

"Pigpen  !"  shrieked  Violet  .Sloan's  ac- 
cents. "What  on  earth  is  he  doing  in 
such  a  filthy  place?" 

"Filthy!"'   returned   Ann   Dangler.      'T 


guess  you  never  see  a  pigpen  that  was- 
n't fdthy  except  this  one.  'Tain't  nat- 
ural for  a  pig  to  live  so  clean,  I  say. 
Why,  Mr.  Bristol  even  turns  the  hose 
on  him  once  a  week,  and  that's  what's 
the  matter  now.  The  pig  has  caught 
cold  from  being  too  clean.'' 

"Nonsense,''  returned  Violet.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  any  one  thriving  in  dirt? 
If  Frank  nuist  raise  pigs  I'm  glad  they 
are  nice  clean  pigs  in  a  cement  pigpen." 

"Humph!"  was  Ann's  reply  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  daintily  dressed  girl  to  the 
cement   wall. 

"Ah,  here's  a  gate !  Shall  we  go  and 
look  inside?''  asked  Violet,  and  without 
waiting  for  Ann's  reply  she  moved  to- 
ward the  patent  gate,  Ann  trotting  close 
behind.  The  sight  that  met  their  eyes 
glued  them  to  the  patent  gate. 

Around  and  around  the  circular  pen 
raced  the  weary  form  of  the  m'odel 
farmer.  Pjchind  him  trotted  with  dog- 
ged persistency  the  dyspeptic  pig.  When- 
ever Bristol  showed  a  tendency  to  slack- 
en his  gait  the  pig  grunted  and  can- 
tered  faster. 

Once  the  pig  darted  into  the  covered 
sleeping  pen,  and  Bristol  shot  to  the 
door  and  endeavored  to  roll  the  sliding 
portal  t(t  its  i)lace.  but  in  \ain.  It 
stuck,  and  ere  Bristol  could  move  it 
the  pig  dashed  out  again,  shooting  the 
model  farmer  to  an  ignominious  posi- 
tion on  the  straw  of  the  pen. 

Thoroughly  angry,  Bristol  swung  the 
boat  hook  at  the  beast  otdy  to  have  the 
slippery  handle  slide  through  his  hands 
to  the    far  side  of  the  pen. 

Now  he  was  without  a  weapon.  Then 
the  pig  charged  him  again,  grunting 
angrily. 

He  did  not  dare  look  at  the  gate, 
thcnigh  he  was  conscious  of  feminine 
forms  standing  there.  He  was  too  ex- 
cited to  wonder  what  Violet  Sloan  was 
doing  there.  He  was  mentally  compos- 
ing a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  author 
of  the  article  in  the  farm  mamial  on 
"Dyspepsia  In  Pigs."  In  this  imagin- 
nary  letter  there  were  many  underscored 
words  and  countless  exclamation  points 
and   innumerable   interrogation   points. 

He  was  still  doing  this  humiliating 
marathon  around  the  scientitically  built 
pigpen  when  he  heard  an  indignant  cry 
from  Ann  Dangler.  From  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  as  he  ran  ahead  of  the  pig.  he 
saw  Violet  Sloan  snatch  Ann  Dangler's 
pink  sunbonnet  from  her  tow  colored 
head,  saw  Violet's  lithe  form  slip  inside 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS    AND    CHESTER     WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larpe  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  ever  ov^rned.  Can  not  tell  vou  all  here, 
but  I  have  Roars  and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2 
to  6  months  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Coljie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ro  and  will  be  sold.  M.  R.  Turkeys.  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville.  Pa. 
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the  patent  gate,  saw  her  intercept  the 
pig  with  one  flash  of  the  pink  bonnet 
and  witnessed  an  instant  later  that  ani- 
mal rushing  to  the  far  side  of  the  in- 
closure with  frightened  squeals,  while 
the  pink  sunbonnet  was  tied  over  his 
snout  and  eyes. 

"Hurry  through — dear!"  cried  Violet 
Sloan,  holding  the  gate  open  for  her 
one. time  lover  to  escape. 

As  the  gate  slanmied  Ijehind  them 
Aim  Dangler  flounced  toward  the  house. 
her  sunbonnetless  head  held  high  in  the 
air — a  very  model  of  scandalized  virtue. 

"Dear!"  she  sniffed  contemi)tuously 
as  she  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  calico 
covered  kitchen  rocker.  "Call  him 
'dear — a  man  I  wouldn't  look  at  twice ! 
I  wonder  who  she  is?'' 

At  that  instant  Mr.  Bristol  appeared 
at  the  door,  leading  Violet  Sloan  by 
the  hand.  They  both  looked  very  happy. 
"I  suppose  you  wonder  who  tliis  lady 
is,  Ann  Dangler,"  remarked  Bristol 
pleasantly.  "This  is  now  Miss  Sloan. 
Later  on  she  will  be  Mrs.  Bristol  and 
the  boss  of  the  model  farm !'' 

"But  no  more  dyspeptic  pigs,"  said 
Violet  decisively.  "Poor  Frank  has  run 
off  all  the  flesh  he  gained  by  being  in 
the  country  here,  and  the  pig  is  dead — 
dead  as  a  doornail !" 

And  the  local  veterinarian  declared 
that  the  pig  died  of  acute  dyspepsia, 
induced  by  too  violent  exercise  after 
eating. 

Ann  Dangler  insisted  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  pig  was  too  scicntilkally 
clean. 

Ben  Daley  said  it  must  have  been 
the  way  the  wind  was. 

Violet  Sloan  and  Frank  Bristol — and 
they  were  the  only  two  whose  opinion 
on  the  su1)ject  mattered,  as  the  pig 
was  dead — did  not  say  a  word.  They 
had  not  heard  anything  except  their 
own  voices  discussing  the  wedding  de- 
tails. 
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FIELD,    GARDEN    AND    ORCHARD. 

Wintering  farm  machinery  means 
more  than  protection  from  rust  and  rot. 
It  means,  in  addition,  a  preparation  for 
next  season's  severe  service,  at  which 
time  there  is  frequently  little  time  for 
oiling,  to  say  nothing  alKUit  repair  de- 
lays. It  means  putting  the  machine^ 
into  such  a  perfect  state  of  repair  that 
they  will  go  through  the  season's  work 
without  further  repairing.  When  this 
is  not  possible,  it  means  the  stocking 
up  with  parts  likely  to  need  replacing, 
so  that  onlv  .a  few  minutes'  delay  is 
caused  and  the  machine  is  back  into 
service. 


One  of  the  first  steps  toward  good 
farming  is  the  sowing  of  pure  seed.  No 
person  should  sow  seed  until  he  knows 
what  he  is  planting.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  weeds  are  put  on  the  farm 
by  actually  sowing  the  weed  seeds  with 
the  farm  or  garden  crop.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  every  farmer  should 
have  a  purity  and  germination  test  of 
his  seed  Iwfore  it  is  planted.  This  test 
may  be  made  either  by  the  farmer  him- 
self or  by  the  seed  laboratory  at  the 
experiment  station.  A  purity  test  should 
show  the  following  facts:  Ci)  Percent- 
age of  pure  seeds;  (2)  percentage  of 
weed  seeds ;_  (t,)  percentage  of  dirt, 
chaff,  etc.;   (4)  kind  of  weed  seeds. 


Lime  is  alxsolutcly  iiulisi)cnsal)]e  in  i)lant  life. 

Evei-y  crop  takes  lime  from  the  soil — if  not  re])lace(l  your 
crops  will  be  less  from  year  to  year  until  the  land  is  completely 
worn  out. 

Lime  causes  black  waxy  or  clay  soil  to  disintegrate,  pre- 
vents  it  from  packing,  puts  it  in  condition  fur  the  roots  to  ab- 
sorb plant  food  in  soil.  • 

Lime  makes  sandy  land  more  compact,  preventing  it  drying 
out  too  rapidly. 

Lime  cpiickly  corrects  acidity  of  wet  land. 

Lime  is  especially  suitable  to  all  forage  plants. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  Snow  Drift  Mydrated  Lime — the  lime 
that  insures  bigger  crops  of  higher  quality  products. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  t<>  make  more  monev  from  land  with 
same  amount  of  labor. 

The  way  is  ea.sy — our  free  reading  matter  points  to  suc- 
cess— write  now  to 


DITTLINGER  LIME  COMPANY 

NEW  BRAUNFELS,  TEXAS 


PREPARATORY  ORCHARD  WORK. 

Select    your    annuals    and    make    the 
order. 


Make  your   order  for   fruit  trees  for 
spring  planting. 


Spread    barnyard    manure   as    fast    as 
the  stalls  are  cleaned. 


Get  the  seed  catalogs  and  select  the 
varieties  of  garden  seed  you  expect  to 
plant. 


Apply  lime  if  it  is  to  be  used:  the 
commercial  fertilizer  may  be  applie<l  a 
little  later. 


Make  your  order  for  garden  imple- 
ments and  be  sure  you  havi'  l.ibor- 
saving  devices. 


Spray  the  orchard  with  lime-sulphur 
to  destroy  scale  insects  ati<l  spnre>  of 
fungus  diseases. 


Renew  the  nudch  for  the  roses. 
Leaves,  hay,  ashes  or  barny.-ird  ma- 
nure will  be  serviceable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


In   the   Night. 

Edward  Meeker,  a  farmer,  and  his 
son  were  asleep  when  a  loud  knocking 
wakened  them  up.  A  stranger  stood 
at   the    door. 

"What  do  you  want  around  here  at 
this  time  o'  night  wakin'  everybody 
up?''  asked  .Meeker. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you."  respond- 
ed the  man.  "but  I  was  driving  from  up 
the  country  to  market  with  a  nice  fat 
hog.  and  as  I  was  passing  your  house 
he  jumped  tmt  of  the  cart  and  ran  to- 
ward your  barn.  I  didn't  know  what 
you  might  do  if  you  saw  me  running 
out  there,  and.  besides.  I  can't  catch 
the  hog  alone.  Can't  vou  give  me  a 
hand?" 

Farmer  Meeker  called  his  son.  and 
the  three  caught  the  hog.  after  chasing 
it  for  half  an  hour.  It  weighed  300 
pounds,  and  was  hoisted  into  the  cart 
after  a  struggle.  The  stranger  thank- 
ed the  Meekers  and  drove  off. 

"I'll  bet  that  hog  is  almost  as  big  as 
our'n."  said  the  son  to  his  father  as 
they  went  upstairs  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  young  Meeker  ran  into  his 
father's  room.  "Oh,  dad."  he  exclaim- 
ed, "the  hog's  gone.  That  fellow  stole 
our  pig.  and  he  made  us  help  to  catch 
it." 


Notice  the  peach  tree  trunks  for 
l)orers.  Gum  on  the  crowns  or  near 
the  roots  is  a  good  indication  that  they 
are  there.  Cut  them  out  with  a  sharp 
knife. 


"Pa  if  Methuselah  was  the  oldest 
man.  who  was  the  f)ldest  woman  ?'' 

"Hush,  my  son  !  Not  even  the  cen- 
sus man  knows  that." — Baltimore 
American. 
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SILAGE— HOW      THE      WORLD 
MOVES. 

Twenty-one    Dairy    Herds    and    Silage 
For   Every   One. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  fanners 
were  at  first  sceptical  and  liad  to  he 
shown  that  the  "sour  chopped  corn"  (si- 
lage) was  tit  food  for  cows.  1  re- 
member hearing  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  say  when  first  shown 
silage  at  the  State  Agricultural  .College 
in  1896  "Why  1  would  be  willing  to  sign 
a  petition  to  send  any  man  to  the  peni- 
tentiary who  would  feed  that  stuff  to 
cows."  1  also  heard  a  Kansas  farnur 
say  in  1905  that  he  hoped  that  his  cows 
would  never  be  starved  into  eating  that 
"blasted  truck."  Such  prejudices  were 
rapidly  overcome  in  every  connnunity 
a  silo  was  erected  and  silage  fed.  until 
now  there  are  very  few  farmers  who 
are  not  convinced  of  the  fact  that  si- 
lage is  one  of  the  best  known  foods 
for  milk  production.  The  modern 
farmer  can  no  longer  afford  to  kt  his 
cows  harvest  what  remains  of  his  corn- 
stalks in  the  cold  stormy  winter  where 
half  of  the  food  consumed  must  neces- 
sarily go  into  the  production  of  body 
heat.  The  loss  of  milk  thus  sustained 
would  pay  for  the  entire  keep  of  the 
cow. 


The    Dairy    Herds. 

We  have  amply  proved  this  with  our 
twenty-one  herds  ranging  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  cows.  By  sta- 
bling them  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  throughout  the  year  we  have  no 
reduction  in  our  milk  supply  due  to 
weather  conditions,  mosquitoes  or  tlies. 
Then  by  feeding  silage  the  year  aroimd 
with  alH>ut  half  its  (|uantity  of  dry  feed 
we  ha\e  a  very  uniform  condition  l)Otli 
in  our  milk  tli»\v  and  in  the  health  of 
the  cows.  Our  cows  are  never  consti- 
pated or  have  even  a  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  We  realize  the 
advantage  of  having  their  bowels  care- 
fully regulated,  for  our  milk  is  used 
entirely  for  infant  feeding. 
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KEEP  THEM  WORKING 


Kendairs  Sparln  Care  1m  the  old  reti- 

ft>)U',  Sa/e  remedy  for  all  cases  of  f(|>avln, 
fi)i||iit.  curl),  rlnirbone.  bonv  growth  and  lame- 
ness from  other  cauxes.      it  keeps  the  horses 
working— not  loatiiiK.     W'hat  it  has  done  for 
others  It  will  do  (or  you.    Keep  a  hottle  of 

KendmU's    Spavin     Ouro 

handy  iM> you  can  nsettqiiickly  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  horse 
(or  yon.  It's  worth  while  to  l>e  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  you  are  In  town. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out  to  remind   you. 

Hold  l>y  dmsrsrlsts  everywhere.  tl.OO  a  bottlo; 
6  for  (5  00.    Keep  it  in  the  house  for  family  use, 
as  w«'H  as  in  the  stable.    (Jet  a  copy  of  "A 

Treatise  on  the  Ilorse^at  your  druggists 
or  write  to 

DR.   •.  J.    KENDALL    COMPANY, 
Cnosbttrs  Fall*,  Vt.  U 


(By    courtesy     Holstein     Fiieslan     R«'j<:ister. ) 

Famous  World  Kt'cord  Cow,  l*ofitiae  Clothilde  DeKol  2nd.  This  cow 
ha.s  just  made  a  yearly  iccoid  uf  1271.6  pounds  of  butter,  which  is  the 
World'M  Record.  She  has  made  a  week's  record  of  37.21  i»ouiids  of  but- 
ter. This  record  is  only  exceeded  hy  one  cow,  a'.so  a  Holstein,  I'ontiac 
Pet,  owned  by  E.  H.  Dollar  of  Heuvelton.  N.  Y.  Pontiac  Clothilde  Ue 
Kol    2nd    is    owned    by    Stevens    liro.s.   Co.,    Liverpool,    N,   T. 


A  few  years  ago  our  Detroit  herd  was 
without  silage  from  Jamiary  to  Septem- 
ber. Although  they  were  carefully  fed 
and  healthy,  their  condition  showed  lack 
of  succulent  feed,  a  rough  ill-nourished 
skin  and  too  dry  feces.  These  ■buriud 
out"  cows  when  given  silage,  soon  over- 
came the  effects  of  dry  feeding  and  at 
the  same  ttime  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  their  milk  production.  \\\' 
would  not  therefore  be  without  silage 
in  some  form  or  other  for  our  cows. 


When   Silage   Was   Exhausted. 

Our  supply  of  silage  liecamg  ex- 
hausted last  May.  and  as  we  had  no 
available  pasture  at  that  ttime  we  ci:t 
live  acres  ot  coarse  swamp  grass  and 
put  it  into  the  silo,  green,  in  imh 
lengths,  the  satne  as  corn  silage.  It 
made  very  fair  silage,  in  fact  much  bet- 
ter silage  than  it  would  hay  or  grass. 
We  are  therefore  convinced  that  most 
any  kind  of  forage  when  cut  at  the 
right  stage  of  maturity  will  make  edible 
silage.  h'orage  should  be  cut  for  si- 
lage just  after  it  has  reached  maturitv 
and  at  the  point  of  dryitig  or  ripening. 
\X  this  stage  the  .stalks  have  the  high- 
est percentage  of  available  food  matter, 
especially  protein.  When  cut  earlier 
than  this  the  percentage  of  water  is 
higher  and  the  food  less.  When  cut 
at  a  later  stage  some  of  the  food  <»f 
the  stalks  has  been  hardened  into  crude 
fibre  where  its  onlv  food  \alne  i>,  to 
make  bulk  for  mixing  with  conci  ntr.it- 
ed    feeds. 

Our  tweiUv-onc  herds  supi)ly  as  manv 
cities  in  dift'eretif  states  with  onr  milk. 
We  therefore  have  a  variety  (»f  condi- 
tions   with    which    to    contend.       What 


ever  the  conditicms  of  weather  or  kind 
of  forage  grown  we  aim  to  have  silage 
for  every  herd  throughout  the  entire 
year.  We  are  free  to  say  that  in  rainy 
districts  where  forage  can  hardly  be 
cured  before  it  begins  to  decay,  in  dry 
semi-arid  regions  where  fi>rage  in  its 
natural  state  is  devoid  of  succulence, 
where  pastures  dry  up  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  through  the  winter  when 
no  green  forage  is  obtainable,  the  silo 
is  the  only  instrument  through  which 
the  farmer  may  preserve  his  feed  in  a 
fresh  succulent  state,  and  by  which  his 
live  stock  may  be  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition at  the  least  expense,     t.  w.   .m. 


The  heifer  calves  from  the  l>est  cows 
must  be  carefully  selected,  pnn>erly 
handle<l,  and  even  then  there  will  be 
considerable  culling  to  do  In'fore  the 
herd  can  l>e  bred  up  to  the  standard  of 
highest  profit. 


LET  US  TAH 
YOUR  HIDE. 

C'attlo  or  Horse  liide,  Calf.  !>•>«:,  DiKT. 
oraiiv  kind  ot  slon  witli  liiiir  or  fur  on. 
We  liiako  tht-in  soft,  litfht,  odorless, 
wind,  iiiotli  hikI  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  ••oats  Uor  men  or  wnnien), 
robes,  niifs  or  elovea  wiicn  so  or<ier«'d. 

Your  fiirifoods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  bu.v  tlifiu,  HMfl  be  worth  more.  It 
will  oertainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  Illustrated  catalotf  pivt-s  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  oflf  and 
care  for  hides  ;  how  we  pay  the  freijrht 
Ixtlh  ways  ;  about  our  marvelous  brush 
tiyeinjr  process  wliioh  is  a  tremendous 
atlvantntre  to  th<' customer,  esixi-ially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins:  alM>ut 
the  trooils  we  sell,  taxideniiy.  etc..  but 
we  never  sen<l  out  this  valuable  book 
except  upon  re<iuest.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  In  your  correct  a<idref;s. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rodiester,  N.  Y. 
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ECKLES  ON  BREEDING. 

Scruh  Sires  Destroy  Work,  While 
Pure-Breds  Help  Improve  It,  He 
Says. — Professor  Gives  Views. — 
"Like  Produces  Like,"  He  Declares, 
"and  Live  Stock  Raiser  Should 
Keep  It  in  Mind." — Practical   Hints. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Scrub  sires  destroy 
the  work  of  breeders  and  i)ure-l)red 
sires  work  to  improve  it.  according  to 
Professor  C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  college 
of   agriculture,    University   of    Missouri. 

If  a  man  is  a  skillful  breeder  it  is 
usually  because  he  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  sire  and  knows  how  to 
select  him,  Professor  I'xkles  says. 

"One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  select- 
ing the  sire  is  that  practically  ni>thing 
can  1k'  predicted  from  the  looks  of  the 
animal.  The  man  who  will  discover 
some  means  of  so  judging  will  confer 
a  benellt  on  breeders  that  can  scarcely 
be  estimated. 

MUCH    CONCERNED   IX    HKEEDINC;. 

"There  are  two  princii^les  that  are 
especially  concerned  v\ith  breeding  and 
should  l)e  kept  in  mind.  The  first  is 
that  Mike  produces  like."  and  the  second 
is  the  law  t)f  'natural   variations.' 

"Thousands  of  men  make  use  of  a 
scrub  or  grade  sire  on  account  of  mis- 
taken economy  in  cost  rather  than  i>ay 
a  few  dollars  more  for  an  animal  that 
is  almost  certain  to  transmit  desirable 
qualities. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  wa 
many  worthless  cows.  They  come  by 
their  worthlessness  in  the  majority  of 
cases  from  sires  worse  than  worthless. 
Some  of  these  scrub  bulls  are  register- 
ed in  the  herd  books. 

HELIEVES    IN    SEI.El  TED    |-.Ui:EH. 

'*T  am  a  believer  in  selecting  a  breed 
that  is  bred  for  the  purpi»se  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  If  the  farmer  intends 
to  milk  cows  and  make  that  an  inii)or- 
tant  part  of  his  business,  he  is  not 
working  to  the  best  atlvantage  unless  he 
selects  a  breed  that  has  been  developed 
with  that  object  in  view. 

"In  purchasing  the  sire,  a  good  gen- 
eral rule  to  follow  is  to  get  one  wh(»se 
female  ancestry  is  of  the  type  that  it  is 
desired  to  raise.  If  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion is  pure-bred,  the  chances  are  rea- 
sonably good  that  these  (pialities  will 
be  tran.smitted  to  a  large  extent,  at 
least.  The  head  of  the  herd  should 
be  a  better  bred  animal  than  the  cows, 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  one." 


THE  SHEEP  FOLD. 

When  the  lamb  comes  and  the  moth- 
er becomes  a  milking  animal,  the  \vvi\ 
must  be  gre.'itlv  iix~reased.  .\  dry  ewe 
can  be  carried  along  on  two  pounds  nt 
good  hay  each  day,  but  when  she  ennn  - 
into  milk  about  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  the  same  hav  must  be  used;  or, 
wdien  meal  and  hulls  are  used,  it  has 
been  found  that  about  ei.gbt-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  meal  plus  two  ,-md  one-third 
pounds  of  hidls  must  be  \i:i\  daily  to 
each  ewe  to  keep  her  from  falling  off 
in  weight. 


Rem<?mlK^r  that  the  cow  that  gives 
a  large  flow  of  milk  must  lia\e  an 
abundance  of  good,  pure  water.  If  she 
has  to  get  this  out  in  the  cold  the 
chances  are  she  will  not  drink  as  much 
as  she  should. 


JUDGING   DRAFT   HORSES. 

Robert  P».  Smith,  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  the  draft  horse,  speaking 
at  the  (juelph  Winter  Fair,  in  Canada, 
on  the  above  suliject.  said  : 

"We  must  first  ll.v  in  our  minds  an 
ideal  horse,  and  then,  in  comparing 
other  horses  with  this  ideal,  it  uill  not 
be  difficult  to  notice  their  defecl>.  There 
is  one,  and  only  one,  place  to  l)egin  to 
examine  a  horse,  namely,  the  head,  for 
in  so  doing  one  is  not  likely  to  miss  any 
of  the  important  points.  Tlie  head  not 
only  denotes  character  aitd  tempera- 
ment, but  should  also  show  masculinity 
in  a  stallion  and  the  opposite  in  a  fe- 
male. Theiu  coming  down  to  finer 
points,  the  ear  must  be  of  nu'dinm 
length,  set  well  up  and  pointed,  the  face 
not  too  wide  and  llat ;  the  eye — a  very 
important  part— should  be  bright,  full 
and  prominent,  not  dull  and  sluggish. 
The  nose  must  be  straight,  the  mu/./le 
full  and  strong,  denoting  good  breath- 
ing power.  The  lips  must  be  trim  and 
neat,  for  a  lip  hanging  down  denotes 
sluggishness,  and  the  teeth  must  meet 
in  front,  because  either  over  or  under- 
shot teeth  make  grazing  extremely  dif- 
ficult. The  jaws  should  be  wide  apart 
and  well  muscled.  The  throat  lnu^t  be 
neither  too  coarse  nor  te)o  light,  must  be 
of  good  length  and  should  blend  well 
into  the  shoukler,  A  short  neck  in  a 
gelding  is  very  objection.ible.  The 
shoulder  must  be  obli«|ue,  which  will 
m^  only  give  length  io  the  neck,  but 
is  also  better  suited  for  heavy  drawing. 
The  crest  should  be  well  arched,  but 
not  heavy  enough  to  lop  over.  The 
withers,  which  should  bi'  l»roa<l.  and 
well  muscled,  should  be  in  line  with  the 
neck,  and  blend  well  into  the  b.ick.  The 
back  should  be  short  and  nicily  coupled, 
the  loin  broad,  and  well  muscled,  the 
croup  thick  but  not  drooping,  the  dock 
set   well   on  and   covered   with   fine  hair. 

"The  chest  should  show  go<Kl  girth, 
giving  the  animal  plenty  of  constitu- 
tion. The  ribs  should  be  long  and  well 
arched,  for  a  flat-ribbed  horse  is  in- 
varial>ly  a  poor  feeder.  The  fr«>nt  legs 
must  be  well  set  under  the  Iwdy.  nei- 
ther too  wide  nor  too  close,  for  either 
extreme  will  usually  be  accompaiiiecl  by 
faulty  action.  The  forearm  should  be 
well  muscled  and  of  good  length,  the 
knee  broad. .  flat  and  not  pntTy.  and  the 
cannon  free  from  meatiness.  The  fet- 
locks must  be  clean  an<l  free  from  en- 
largements, the  iiasterns  of  medium 
length  and  obliciue  to  prexeiit  cuucus- 
sion  on  hard  rf>nds.  The  ho.  .f  -ji«»uld 
be  well  romided  .and  full.  Init  n.it  tbnty. 
Ill  the  liiml  legs,  the  stiHc  -should  hv 
well  set  under  the  bods  and  -strong,  ami 
the  gaskin  well  mu'^cled,  showing  good 
drawing  power.  The  hock,  which  is  the 
^(at  of  man\'  ailineuts.  luii^i  I^'  cjiau. 
free  from  pulhne>s.  llat  and  an.milar. 
The  tendons  in  the  legs  must  be  clean 
and  shfinld  stand  out  well.  The  pastern 
behind  should  show  more  oliliiiuity  than 
in  front,  and  the  ii^ofs  u-ually  .are  a 
trifle  more  oblong.  Tin-  luase  should 
toe  out  behind  iu-t  a  little,  -'>  th.at  hi' 
will  travel  clo^,  ;ii  tin  hiuk-.  while  in 
front  he  should  i>m  per  feet  1>  straight. 
The  feathering  on  tlu'  Icis  mu'-t  be  of  a 
tine,  silkv  texture  and  should  be 
straight.  ".Sp.its,"  or  that  hair  which 
falls  Io{)sely  over  the  hoof,  gives  a 
flashy  appearance  to  the  Cl\(Usdales  and 
Shires,  lint  is  undesirable  in  the  other 
breeiN.      The  gait   must   be   straight  and 
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true,  free  from  rolling  or  paddling,  and 
the  feet  both  before  .and  behind,  should 
be  well  piehed  up.  .,.  ih.it  the  Itottom 
of  tile  foot  can  i>e  -eni  when  traveling. 
Color  in  draft  horses  is  not  important, 
but.  above  all.  a  hoise  must  In-  sym- 
metrical." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CORRECTLY 
DESCRIBING    COLOR    IN     REG- 
ISTRATION APPLICATIONS. 

Carelessness  in  noting  the  white  mark- 
ings of  horses  when  registering  them  is 
the  cause  of  much  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense to  breeders  an<l  those  who  Iniy 
from  them.  .\  case  which  has  just  been 
cleared  up  in  the  office  of  the  .\nierican 
llackney  llorse  Soeiiiy  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  cor- 
rectly describing  horses  when  register- 
ing them. 

In  1005  there  was- foaled  at  F,  t).  Jor- 
dan's Pl\  mouth  llackney  Stu«l  a  dark 
bay  or  brown  colt  by  Dilhain  Prime 
^linister.  out  of  Sweet  Lavender,  by 
.Sir  (Jibbie.  When  three  years  old.  he 
was  sold  to  I'red  Pabst.  who  regi.stered 
him  but  resold  him  without  ever  seeing 
him.  The  purcha^er  was  A.  F.  Deem, 
an  Illinois  b.anker.  who  recently  sohl 
the  horse  Lochinsar  to  J.  I>.  I'dsall  of 
^ine  City.  N,  Y. 

\\'hen  Mr.  F<lsall  examined  his  new 
stallion,  he  found  that  instcid  of  having 
a  left  foreleg  and  left  hind  I'l'tlock  white 
— as  reported  in  the  stud  book — ^he  had 
no  white  forward,  while  his  left  hiinl 
ankle  aiid  right  hiiul  })astern  were  white. 
Mr.  Deem  recpiested  a  correction  of  the 
description  in  recordinfr  the  transfer 
to  .Mr.  l-'dsall.  but  this  was  refused 
without  satisfactory  identilic.ition  «>f  the 
stallion  by  former  owners.  .Mr.  Pabst. 
having  never  seen  the  colt,  could  iu»t 
identify  him.  while  P.  G.  IT.  Rennett, 
the  manager  r)f  Mr.  Jordan's  stud,  re- 
ported that  he  did  not  remember  Loch- 
invar  well  enough  to  identify  him. 
Though  Mr.  Deem  submittecl  an  affi- 
davit to  the  elTect  that  the  horse  sold 
to  Mr.  Fds.-ill  was  the  identical  animal 
piirchased  of  Mr.  Pabst«  it  wa.s  not  con- 
siclered  jiroper  to  change  the  record-^ 
after  the  Illinois  mnti  bad  held  a  reuis- 
try  certificate  for  three  years  withoiu 
reporting  the  glaring  discrepancy  in  the 
descriptio'i  of  his  horse,  which  appeared 
on    the    face    thereof. 

The  matter  was  accordingly  sidunit- 
t'   1    1  I    the    Ijoard    of    director  the 

ilackiHN  IlorSv'  Society  fur  decision 
b'ortiui.itely  for  .Mr.  Deem.  'MU'  of  them 
—  Mr.  I  b  nrv  i'.iirf.ix  -  Ii;i  1  had  Lochiij- 
\ar  on  hi>  f.inn  in  X'irginia  several 
moiitlis  while  o  A  md  b\  Mr.  Jordan 
and  had  made  a  e.arefnl  rc-cord  on  hi- 
books  of  the  I  olor  rnid  niarl^  of  the 
colt.        These    t  all  is  <  I  fh    the 

descriiitioti  of  the  stallion  soM  i,.  Mr. 
I'.dsall.  Mis  identitv  w.as  of  course  de- 
clared to  be  fnllv  est.ablisherl,  and  the 
licet  -ar\  iN  irrrei  lou  \\,\--  made  in  th«' 
'^tud  hook  ;ind  ou  the  new  reL'istry  cer- 
tiiicate  is-tud  te»  Mr.  l'M-.a1l.  Lochinvnr 
i-^  one  of  the  bauflsomest  sons  of  the 
faniou-i  sirr  of  rad\  I  )ilham.  and  it 
wouUl    ha\  e    Iks  (listinet    ff«^^    t^   the 

hackney  l>reed  n  1  is  ideiitit\  had  not 
been  cleared  r'-  -o  fli.it  rolts  he  him 
eouhl  be  reui-''  ii  <!.  It  w  1^  onU-  hv  :\ 
"scratch"  tliat  thi-^  \a-  done,  lli>  new 
owner  has  a  seU  el  !ot  of  h.intam  hack- 
ney mares,  and  l.ochinvar  should  make 
his  ni.irk  in  the  >-tnd. 
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MISUSE  OF  HORSE  BLANKETS. 

If  horses  were  given  the  power  of 
speech  it  is  a  pretty  safe  l)et  that  many 
of  the  things  they  would  say  al>out  their 
keepers  would  not  be  complimentary  to 
the  hitter's  intelligence.  If  there  is  one 
thing  a  man  needs  more  than  anything 
else  when  caring  for  horses,  it  is  a  good 
supply  of  "horse  sense,"  Too  many 
owners  of  horses  expect  their  animals  to 
know  as  much  as  they  do  themselves 
and  not  infrequently  they  come  up  to 
expectations. 

At  this  season  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  the  horses  ample  pro- 
tection, but  the  use  of  blankets  at  the 
wrong  time  is  worse  than  using  none 
at  all.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
l)laiiket  a  horse  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  the  hair  should  naturally  be  long, 
to  keep  his  coat  looking  smooth  and 
shiny.  This  is  all  very  well  for  a  show 
horse  that  receives  the  very  best  of 
care  at  all  times,  but  the  work  horse 
should  be  prepared  to  withstand  changes 
of  weather  and  must  have  protection 
when  he  is  left  to  stand  in  the  cold, 
which  happens  very  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  day's  work.  Nothing  af- 
fords better  protection  than  a  good  coat 
of  hair  that  stands  out  from  the  body, 
holding  warm  air  which  prevents  radia- 
tion of  heat.  A  blanket  might  afford 
excellent  protection,  but  it  is  not  always 
handy  and  many  times  it  would  not  be 
thought  worth  while  to  use  it  even  if  it 
were  at  hand. 

If  any  covering  is  used  on  the  horse 
in  the  barn  it  sliould  be  nothing  more 
than  a  thin  sheet,  except  when  a  horse 
is  brought  in  very  warm.  The  heavy 
blanket  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place, 
but  should  be  used  very  little  in  the 
stable.  The  horse  grows  a  heavy  coat 
of  long  hair  in  the  fall  because  he  needs 
it,  and  to  deprive  him  of  it  is  foolhardy 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty.  Use  the 
blanket  when  needed  for  protection,  but 
do  not  try  to  give  the  horse  a  summer 
coat  in  January. 


SWINE. 
Buying  Bred  Giltt. 

By  D.  A.   Gaumnitz. 


! 


A  Bifi  Mail  Order  Business  Going  On. 
— A  great  many  hog  growers  are  adver- 
tising bred  gilts  for  sale  this  year. 
Some  of  them  are  old,  well  known,  re- 
liable dealers  while  others  are  growers 
who  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  a  day 
and  of  whom  but  little  has  been  heard 
and' still  less  is  known.  According  to 
all  reports  the  most  of  them  seem  to 
be  doing  a  big  mail  order  business. 
Farmers  from  all  over  are  writing  to 
get  prices  and  give  orders. 


Risk  Taken  in  Ordering  by  Mail. — 
While  \vc  are  glad  to  hear  that  farm- 
ers are  getting  into  hogs  more  and 
more,  we  do  not  think  that  this  in  dis- 
criminate ordering  by  mail  augurs  any 
too  well  for  their  success  or  for  their 
desire  to  colTtinue  in  the  business.  Un- 
like drugs  for  example,  hogs  can  not 
l)e  standardized.  There  is  no  fixed 
criterion  up  to  which  they  must  meas- 
ure before  they  can  be  sold  by  mail. 
About  the  only  guarantee  that  comes 
with  them  is  that  they  are  to  be  in  i)ig; 
and  unfortunately   for  the  improvement 


of  the  breed,  even  a  very  poor  type  of 
sow  can  be  and  often  is  in  pig. 

These  bred  gilts  that  are  offered  for 
sale,  it  is  safe  to  .•,ay,  range  in  quality 
all  the  way  from  extra  tine  down  thru 
mediocre  to  very  poor,  and  the  man 
who  buys  by  mail  has  but  little  assur- 
ance as  to  which  particular  kind  he 
will  be  getting.  Of  course  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  dealing  with  a  grovyer 
whom  one  personally  knows  and  with 
whose  line  of  stock  he  is  familiar  that 
he  will  be  very  badly  deceived  but  a 
great  many  appear  to  exert  but  little 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  the  per- 
son or  lirni  from  whom  they  buy.  Jf 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  buy  personally  or 
to  have  some  experienced  friend  buy 
for  one  it  is  usually  safer  than  to  resort 
to  the  mail ;  where  this  is  impossible,  at 
least,  buy  from  the  man  whom  you 
have  reasons  for  thinking  will  do  the 
square  thing  by  you  and  tell  him  explic- 
itly the  especial  type  of  sow  you  are 
looking  for.  We  have  seen  many  an 
order  in  which  the  would-be  purchaser 
simply  states  that  he  wants  to  get  a 
bred  gilt.  If  this  does  not  allow  the 
seller  all  sorts  of  latitude  as  to  the 
quality  and  type  of  animal  he  sends, 
we  are  badly  mistaken.  If  the  seller 
sees  that  a  farmer  knows  his  business 
and  has  an  exact  idea  of  what  he  wants 
he  will  take  twice  the  care  in  trying  to 
satisfy. 


Hare  Bred  Gilts  Shit^pcd  liarly.—M 
one  is  buying  bred  gilts,  he  should  buy 
them  as  soon  as  possible  and  have  them 
shipped  right  away.  There  is  always 
grave  danger  of  injury  to  a  sow  in  ship- 
ment and  this  danger  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced  as  the  time  for  her 
farrowing  approaches  more  nearly. 
•Many  a  gilt  has  been  crowded  or  in- 
jured in  some  way  in  shipment  so  that 
she  has  lost  her  pigs.  This  makes  her 
an  expensive  animal  for  unless  one  is 
in  position  to  grow  fall  pigs  he  has  to 
wait  a  year  and  have  the  expense  of 
her  maintenance  without  any  pig  crop 
to  offset  it.  A  gilt  really  should  not  be 
moved  within  less  than  six  weeks  of 
her  time  for  farrowing  and  the  farther 
distant  her  time  of  farrowing  is  at  the 
time  of  shipment  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


Put  New  Stock  in  Quarantine  For  a 
Few  Days. — It  is  very  unsafe  to  send 
away  for  new  stock  and  when  it  arrives 
turn  it  in  with  the  regular  herd.  The 
danger  of  infection  with  disease  is  very 
great.  Even  though  stock  may  have 
left  the  place  of  purchase  clean  and  free 
from  disease,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  chances  for  it  to  become  infected  in 
transit.  Cholera  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  this  state  everv  vear  and 
the  precautions  taken  against  it  must 
accordingly  l>e  greater.  There  are  sev- 
eral localities  so  infected  that  to  buy 
stock  from  them  is  almost  sure  coti- 
tamination  to  the  herd.  So  it  is  that 
it  is  much  wiser  when  getting  new 
stock,  no  matter  what  its  source,  to 
keep  it  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  a  few  days  until  you  are  assured 
that  it  is  not  bringing  any  contagious 
disease  with  it.  As  the  old  adage  has 
it.  "It  is  far  better  to  lie  safe  than 
sorry." 


a  farmer  to  get  started  with  hogs.  It 
saves  him  the  price  and  maintenance  of 
a  l)oar  which  is  quite  a  considerable 
item  to  the  beginner.  The  cost  per 
head  of  sow  served  is  very  high  when 
there  are  only  a  few  .sows.  Another 
advantage  of  the  bred  gilt  is  that  usually 
a  far  better  l)oar  has  been  used  than 
the  sniiill  grower  could  afford  to  buy. 
We  think  the  buying  of  bred  gilts  is 
often  a  very  justifiable  practice  but  we 
would  like  to  warn  farmers  to  use  a 
little  more  care  in  their  selection  and 
purchase  than   many  seem  to  be  doing. 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
motherly  qualities  of  brood  sows,  and 
when  a  farmer  finds  one  that  produces 
uniformly  large  litters  and  all  ti<ie,  vig- 
orous and  healthy  pigs,  while  she  sup- 
plies a  constant,  generous  flow  of  milk 
for  her  offspring,  he  should  keep  her 
for  breeding  purposes  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  be  a  good  mother  and 
breeds  well.  She  will  prove  to  l)e  the 
most  profitable  animal   on   the   farm. 


As  to  feed,  the  brood  sow  requires  a 
bulky  feed,  rich  in  bone-building  ele- 
ments. Where  bright,  leafy  alfalfa  hay 
can  be  obtained,  it  can  be  made  to  form 
the  bulk  of  feed,  and  with  a  little  grain 
will  keep  sows  in  good  condition.  Lo- 
cal conditions  and  prices  will  govern  the 
kinds  of  feed  used.  Hut  the  mixture 
of  different  grains  is  better  than  one 
alone.  Great  harm  has  been  done  by 
feeding  only  corn  or  wheat,  as  they  are 
great  fat-producing  feeds.  Bran  is  very 
good  for  making  out  the  bulk  of  the 
food. 


While  wheat  can  often  be  fed  to  hogs 
to  advantage,  and  especially  so  when 
corn  is  high  in  price,  it  is  an  exception- 
al case  when  it  should  be  dry  and 
whole.  All  things  considered,  the  l>et- 
ter  plan  is  to  soak  it  at  least  12  hours 
before  feeding,  so  as  to  soften  thor- 
oughly. Then  feed  by  scattering  where 
the  hogs  will  not  eat  it  too  rapidly. 
W'ant  of  thorough  mastication  is  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  loss  in  feeding 
wheat,  and  by  softening  it  and  then 
compelling  the  hogs  to  eat  it  slowly, 
better  mastication  can  be  secured,  insur- 
ing better  digestion  and  assimilation, 
firinding  will  be  better  than  feeding  dry 
and   whole. 


Buying  Bred  Gilts  a  Cheap  Way  to 
Get  Started. — The  buying  of  one  or  two 
bred  gilts  often  is  a  very  cheap  way  for 


For  sore  throat  in  pigs,  give  each  pig 
one  tablespoonful  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  chloride 
of  iron  at  a  dose,  twice  a  day.  Open 
the  pig's  mouth  with  a  smooth  piece  of 
wood  and  give  the  medicine  with  a 
spoon,  putting  about  a  teaspoonful  into 
the  pig's  mouth  at  a  time  until  it  is  all 
taken.  Give  each  pig  one  egg  beaten 
up  in  a  half-cup  of  milk  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  good  whisky  at  a  time 
twice  a  day.  This  last  will  help  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the   animal. 
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THE   EGG   BUSINESS. 

Better  Returns. — Selling  eggs  is  one 
of  the  handiest  ways  for  the  farmer  to 
get  a  cash  or  trade  return  for  his  pro- 
duce, during  all  parts  of  the  year,  and 
if  he  can  increase  the  efficiency  ot'  the 
machinery  which  i)roduces  and  liandKs 
these  eggs  he  is  putting  into  hi^  pockci 
good  hard  cash.  The  ({uestion  is,  1  low 
can  this  be  done? 

Almost  every  housewife  who  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  eggs  constantly  clamors 
for  some  method  which  she  may  pursue 
in  order  to  always  get  fresh  eggs. 
There  is  no  housewife  who  has  not 
some  time  or  other  had  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  handling  sp(jiled  or  rotten 
eggs.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  care  in 
the  handling  of  anything  with  a  view 
to  improving  its  ((uality  or  appearance 
for  the  market  will  be  a  financial  protit 
to  the  one  who  does  the  work. 


Causes  of  Bad  Flggs. — It  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  loss  to  the  state 
each  year  is  enormous  and  beyond  all 
reasonable  justification,  and  therefore 
the  cause  must  be  found  before  we  can 
get  any  further.  A  review  of  the  cor- 
respondence carried  on  with  the  buyers 
places  the  blame  always,  at  least  in  part 
with  the  farmer,  for  the  following  two 
reasons:  First,  some  few  farmers  dc 
liberately  take  to  market  eggs  which 
they  know  are  not  fresh,  because  they 
know  that  the  merchant  is  compelled 
to  take  them  or  lose  their  trade.  Sec- 
ond, and  by  far  the  greatest  reason,  is 
because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  as  to  what  and  how  to  sell  eggs. 

Some  of  the  trouble  lies  with  the 
small  merchant,  who  generally  gives 
trade  for  eggs.  A  storekeeper,  espe- 
cially in  a  small  town,  makes  his  live- 
lihood from  the  farmers'  trade.  The 
farmer  brings  in  butter  and  eggs  and 
wants  all  he  can  get  for  them.  One 
merchant  in  the  town  offers  $5.20  per 
crate  in  cash.  His  competitor  otTers 
$5.40  in  trade.  The  one  offering  $5.40 
in  trade,  therefore,  gets  all  the  business. 
Mayl>e  he  loses  on  the  eggs  when  he 
pays  $5.40,  but  if  he  does  he  makes  on 
the  sale  of  his  goods.  When  the  man 
who  originally  offered  $5.20  per  case  has 
lost  his  trade  he  becomes  desperate,  and 
offers  $5.50  per  case,  and  takes  anything 
so  long  as  it  has  a  shell  around  it. 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Teats  show  whore 
th«'3e  8h«ll9  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
— number  of  epTKa, 
33;  weight  of  etTKS. 

14  80.6  grammes. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days— number 
of  cfrgB,  6;  weiKht  of  opjrs,  2-''u.6  firrammea.  Ihia  is 
convineins'  arRument  why  every  poultry  bouse  or 
yard  should  have  them,  they'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  smt,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalojrue  to 

LOUim    OmKBB,       BALTIMORK,    MO. 


That  causes  the  farmer  who  loves 
the  cold  ca.sh  to  make  an  extra  etTort 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  eggs  he  can 
get,  and  all  the  weeds,  orchards,  barn 
lofts,  etc.,  are  forced  to  give  up  their 
sometimes  rather  ancient  supply  of  eggs. 
This  competition  compels  all  the  small 
egg  buyers  in  that  town  to  |»a\-  a  big 
price  for  any  egg.  Some  nurchants 
even  offer  two  cents  per  do/.en  more 
for  those  st)ld  for  trade  than  they  do 
those  sold  for  cash.  The  price  of 
goods  is  raised  to  meet  the  deficiency  in 
the  protit  from  the  eggs,  and  the  farm- 
er makes  almost  nothing  by  the  compe- 
tition. 

These  eggs,  which  sometimes  are  50 
per  cent  rotten,  are  shipi)e(l  to  larger 
l)uyers,  who  figure  on  a  loss  and  (piote 
prices  accordingly.  The  small  mer- 
chant seldom  makes  a  thing  on  his 
eggs,  and  must  therefore  reali/.c  largely 
on    his   merchandise. 


IJow  to  Ifandh'  Fggs. — When  the 
hens  on  the  farm  are  producing  en«»ugh 
eggs  to  warrant  the  fanner's  taking 
them  to  town,  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  handle  all  (»f  them  properly.  A 
convenient  and  clean  place  should  be 
provided  wherein  the  hens  can  lay. 
They  slumld  be  compelled  to  lay  here 
in  a  clean  nest.  The  natural  tendency 
of  a  hen  is  to  go  off  in  the  weeds  and 
make  her  nest.  This  should  never  be 
tolerated,  and  any  eggs  found  in  such 
places  should  be  marked  and  kejjt  at 
home. 

It*  makes  no  difference  how  many 
hens  are  kept,  a  house  suitable  for  them 
should  be*  erected  in  which  they  should 
be  compelled  to  roost  and  lay.  Then  if 
the  nests  are  placed  where  the  hens  will 
not  roost  on  them  they  can  be  kept 
clean.  Straw-  that  is  dry  makes  the  best 
nesting  material,  and  if  the  nest  could 
have  a  bottom  made  of  one-inch-mesh 
wire  it  would  be  self-cleaning.  If-  not, 
the  nesting  material  should  be  changed 
often. 

If  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  hens' 
feet  become  muddy,  the  eggs  should  be 
gathered  at  least  twice  daily.  This 
will  keep  the  eggs  cleaner.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  they  should  be  collected 
at  least  twice  each  day,  and  oftener  if 
the  temperature  is  very  high.  This 
prevents  eggs  from  commencing  to  fle- 
compose,  or  the  germ,  in  case  there  is 
any.  to  start  development.  If  eggs  are 
laid  in  barns,  sheds,  etc..  a  careful 
search  should  be  made  often,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  iu>ne  are  gathere<l  when 
stale. 

As  soon  as  the  breeding  seas(»n  is 
over,  the  male  birds  should  be  separated 
from  the  hens.  .\  male  Inrd  is  not 
necessary  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
but  is  useful  only  to  fertilize  the  egg. 
which  will  be  laid  in  spite  of  his  pres- 
ence. ,\  fertile  e-u  will  connnence  de- 
\eloj)ment,  conse(|iieiitly  deteriorate, 
more  quickly  than  will  a  sterile  egg. 
A  fertile  egg  when  fresh  laid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  alread\  started  in  its  de- 
velopment, and  if  a  hen  is  allowed  to 
stay  on  it  any  length  of  time  it  will 
soon  be  in  condition  not  to  be  classed 
as  a   fresh   egg. 


PURE-BRED      POULTRY      SCARCE. 

While  on  an  agricultural  special  train 
which  ran  over  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
the  ])oultry  instructors  from  the  State 
University  who  were  on  board  the  train, 
took  occasion  to  iiuiuire  of  the  farmers 
who  visited  the  train,  how  many  kept 
pure  bred  poultry.  Of  a  total  number 
of  i,4«S3  people,  who  were  asked  this 
((uestion,  only  142  answered  in  the  af- 
lirmati\e.  This  means  that  less  than  10 
])er  cent  keep  i)ure  bred  i)oultry.  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  \ery  small  percen- 
tage, especially  since  the  i)ure  bred  birds 
are  so  much  more  ])rofitable.  Profess«ir 
Jacoby,  of  the  L'niversity,  says  that  pure 
l)red  i)oultry  consumes  less  feed,  pro- 
duces more  eggs  and  is  worth  at  least 
one-fourth  more  to  the  farmer  than 
mongrel   stock. 


GRADING  EGGS. 


ICggs  are  sometimes  graded  as  fol- 
lows : 

l^xtras — Weight  j.S  to  2U  «»unces,  nat- 
urally and  absolutely  clean,  fresh  and 
sound,  same  color  (a  grade  seldom 
used). 

I^'irsts — 26  to  24  ounces,  sound,  fresh 
and    reasonably    clean. 

Seconds — Shrunken,  stale,  washed 
stained  and  dirty. 

Rots — Incubator,  blood  rings,  dead 
germs,  and  decomposed  eggs. 

W^hen  the  candler  tests  the  eggs  he 
bases  his  judgment  on  the  following 
indications : 

Fresh — Opaque,  appearing  almost 
entirely  free  of  any  contents,  some- 
times dim  outline  of  yelk  visible,  air 
cell  very  small. 

Stale — Outline  of  yelk  plainly  visible, 
sometimes  muddy  in  appearance,  air 
cell   very  large. 

Developed  Germ — Dark  .^pot  visible, 
from  which  radiate  light  colored  blood 
vessels. 

Dead  Germ — Dark  spot  attached  to 
shell,  or  red  ring  of  blood,   visible. 

Rotten — Muddy  or  very  dark  in 
pearance,  yelk  and  white  mixed, 
cell   large  and  .sometimes  movable. 

Cracked — White  lines  showing 
regularly  in  shell. 

Testing  as  above  suggested  will  aid 
one  in  determining  absolutely  the  qual- 
ity of  the  eggs  not  only  for  marketing, 
but  for  incubation. 

Recent  changes  in  the  pure  food  law- 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  eggs  which  are  putrid,  decomposed, 
rotten  or  unfit  for  food.  The  only  way 
to  obey  this  law  is  to  sell  eggs  upon 
the  grade. — Purdue  University. 

Innlde      Information       About      TnnnlnK 
HIden    for    CoatM    and    Robes. 

Your  Cow,  Steer  and  Horse  hides  when 
converted  into  fur  coats,  robes  and  rugs  are 
far  better  and  cheaper  than  anything  you 
can  buy.  There  is  no  humbug  about  such 
goods.  You  know  what  they  are  when  you 
furnish  the  material  from  which  they  are 
made.  .See  the  advertisement  of  the  Crosby 
Frisian  Fur  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
another  column.  These  people — who  are 
I)ioneers  in  this  kind  of  work — are  doing  a 
large  and  ever  increasing  business  in  custom 
tanning,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  not  only  un- 
derstand their  business,  but  treat  their  pvat- 
rons  right.  See  their  advertisement  in  an- 
other column  and  if  interested  get  their  il- 
lustrated catalog. 
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TURKEYS  NO   MORE. 

This  vvet'k  the  Census  lUircan  li.indecl 
the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  a  very 
j^Ioomy  Cliristmas  present  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  forecast  that  the  Christmas  {Hiiner 
of  the  future  will  either  not  he  or  it 
will  he  with  a  chicken  or  roast  l)eef  as 
a  centerpiece  instead  of  the  time-honored 
tu.rkji'y.  Ten  years  from  now  a  multi- 
millionaire may  he  ahle  to  have  a  di'ck 
or  a  gO(jse  on  his  Oiristmas  tahle,  Imt 
as  for  turke>s.  they  will  exi^t  only  in 
fancy  or  at  the   National   zoo. 

According  to  the  Census  I'ureau's  re- 
port there-  weru  <>.594.6(;5  turkeys  on 
farms  in  the  United  Statis  in  IQOO,  and 
only  .3/)(^8.7o.S  in  kjio.  At  this  rate  of 
decrease  indicated,  the  turkey  \sill  he 
a   stranj^e  hird   in    1020. 

The  numher  of  ducks  decreased  with 
almost  similar  si»eed.  In  loco  there 
were  4.785,850  and  in  1910  there  were 
only  2,(iO(},S2S.  The  j^eese  have  gone 
more  slowl>'.  In  h;co  there  were  5.- 
f>76,788,  and  la;>t  year  tliere  were  4,- 
431.980.  Chickens  are  doing  well,  how- 
ever, for  in  i(>oo  there  were  2.v.o(>f  1.021. 
and  in  i(>io  there  were  280.115.13^,  not 
counting  th.e  few  that  are  hatching  as 
this  paper  goes   to  press. 


BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  for  February 


THE  HERD   AND  DAIRY. 

Have  the  cows  come  fresh  in  tlie 
fall.  If  this  practice  were  followed  gen- 
erally, there  is  little  tpiestion  hut  that 
at  least  50  pounds  of  butter  fat  per 
year  would  he  added  to  the  average 
product  per  cow  generally.  Having 
cows  freshen  at  this  time  brings  the 
heaviest  milking  during  the  winter,  when 
one  has  the  most  time.  It  brings  the 
care  of  the  calves  in  the  winter,  it 
allows  the  feeding  of  the  skim  milk  to 
the  calves  in  the  winter,  while  they 
need  it.  and  to  the  young  pigs  during 
the  early  sunrmer,  when  it  means  mucli 
to  them.  Calves  drt)i)i>ed  in  the  fall  are 
ready  for  grass  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
the  spring.  Cows  freshening  in  the 
fall  will,  if  well  cared  for.  give  a  good 
flow  of  milk  in  the  winter,  and  when 
the  grass  comes  a  good  flow  during  the 
early  suminer.  and  most  of  them  will 
be  dry  during  harvest  and  fall  work, 
when  there  is  plenty  to  do  without  a 
lot  of  milking.  The  average  price  ol 
Initter  fat  will  also  be  higher.  iK'cause 
of  a  larger  portion  of  it  being  pro- 
duced during  the  winter,  when  prices 
arc  invariably  higher  than  in  smumer. 


It  i^  not  a  ^at\'  pr.actice  t<>  feed  r\r 
to  pngnant,  breeding  ewes,  as  r>  *•  is 
\  ery  often  ergotized.  and  ergot  is  \er\ 
liable  to  cause  the  ewes  to  abort.  I'.r- 
got  is  a  fungus  disease  which  attack^ 
the  kernels  of  rye  when  grt)wing,  form- 
ing a  large,  lirni  <l;irk-coh)red  mass  df 
spores  in  nlace  of  the  rye  kernel,  wliieh 
not  only  has  the  effect  above  noted 
when  cotisumed  by  pregnant  animals. 
blU  is  also  poisonous  wdien  fed  in  suf- 
ficient (piantities.  I*"or  this  reason  r\(' 
should  not  be  fed  to  pregnant  animals, 
but  it  would  not  lie  an  economical  grain 
for  linedinii  ewe-,  excn  if  it  were  not 
a  dan«^erous  feed.  Corn  and  oats,  with 
pea-size  oil  cake  ad<led  to  su]>p1y  need- 
ed protein,  will  be  both  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactor\-  as  a  grain  ration  for 
i'U(s  in  land». 


THE  FARM  THE  COW  BOUGHT. 

The  readers  of  Uloodku  Stotk  F.\i?m- 
F.R  have  heard  several  times  of  the 
famous  1  lolstein-Friesian  cow,  De  Kol 
Queen  La  Polka  2d,  owned  by  Clayton 
Sisson,  of  New  York.  Recently  he 
was  offered  $5,000  for  her  but  refused. 
.Afterwards  he  refused  $.^,500  from  an- 
other party  for  a  half  interest  and  fm- 
ally  sold  a  one-si.\th  interest  for  $2,000. 
This  money  Avas  invested  in  a  70-acrc 
farm.  It  i)aid  for  the  jdace  which  is  a 
good  farm,  as  they  run  in  the  hilly 
narts  of  New  York.  It  is  equipped  with 
fairly  good  improvements  and  the  first 
season  Mr.  Sisson  sold  $.300  worth  of 
hay  from  the  meadow.  The  balance  of 
the  crops  he  has  kept.  Here  is  an- 
other e.xpcricnce  of  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  with  good  cows. 
I  he  field  is  barely  touched.  Peo])le 
are  just  beginm'ng  to  appreciate  the  ^"al- 
ue  of  stock  of  this  kind.  As  long  as 
men  continue  to  farm  and  to  study 
the  industry  of  dairying,  they  will  come 
to  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of   the  dairy  cow. 


BREEDING   THE    HEIFER. 

When  well  cared  for  and  nourished 
during  the  first  season,  a  sufficient 
growth  and  development  will  result  so 
that  the  young  heifer  may  be  bred  when 
not  over  15  or  18  months  old.  and  be 
ready  to  take  a  place  in  the  herd  when 
she  is  two  years  old.  or  at  least  not 
later  than  when  she  is  30  months  old. 
This  early  breeding  retiuires  early  de- 
velopment, which  may  he  secured  only 
by  extra  care  and  attention  and  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  and  imtritious 
food  that  will  produce  plenty  of  heme 
and  lean  meat,  but  not  an  excess  of 
fat.  The  tendency  to  get  fat  should 
never  l>e  encouraged,  yet  a  continuous 
steady  growth  is  always  desirable  and 
any  check  or  setback  is  harmful  to  the 
future   usefulness   of   the    animal. 


The  calves  that  were  torn  this  fall 
need  comfortable  cpiarters  during  the 
winter,  otherwise  they  will  begin  the 
spring  dwarfed  and  checked  iu  their 
development  to  an  extent  that  can 
scarcely  be  overcome  by  any  feeding 
or  handling  during  the  summer. 


It  is  very  important  th.it  the  water 
drank  by  the  cows  giving  three  or  more 
gallons  of  milk  daily  be  warmed  to 
about  ^o  degrees  V.  Otherwise  the 
cows  will  not  drink  as  much  as  thev 
need  to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk. 
It  does  not  take  much  ice  water  to 
chill  a  thin-fleshed  dairy  cow  through 
and  through  on   a  cold  winter  d.iy. 


KILLING  THE  HORNS  ON  A  CALF. 

The  growth  of  the  horn  button  in 
calves  is  best  prevented  by  the  use  of 
caustic  potash.  Cut  away  the  hair 
from  around  the  button  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  located,  or  when  the  calf  is  3 
or  4  days  old.  Wrap  a  piece  of  paper 
around  one  end  of  the  stick  of  caustic 
potash  to  prevent  the  material  from  at- 
tacking the  lingers.  Dip  the  other  end 
in  water  and  rub  over  the  horn  button 
until  it  has  a  red,  inflamed  appearance. 
If  one  application  docs  not  kill  the 
horn  repeat  in  a1>out  two  weeks.  An- 
other method  is  to  apply  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  the  horn  and  rub  it  until  it 
has  a  yellow  appearance.  One  appli- 
cation will  do.  Nitric  acid  must  be 
kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper. — 
.lust in   Long. 


For  insect  bites  or  bee  and  wasp 
stings  a  solution  of  connutm  baking 
so<la  and  water  will  give  relief.  Weak- 
ened ammonia  is  also  good. 
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SOCIALISM    IS    SURELY    COMING, 
UNLESS— 

The  heavy  gains  made  by  the  Social- 
ists in  the  recent  elections  seem  to  have 
suddenly    wakened    our    statesmen    and 
publicists  to  a  crisis  that  has  long  been 
gathering.       The    Socialists    have    been 
sneered  at,  sniffed  at,  denounced  and  ig- 
nored all  these  years,  but  they  have  been 
steadily  gaining   recruits,   and  now   that 
they  are  actually  beginning  to  win  elec- 
tions it  is  seen  that  they  must  be  reck- 
oned with.    Some  of  the  old-line  leaders 
of   thought    seem   to    be    in    a    panic   al- 
ready  and   they   predict   dire   things   for 
the  country  at  the  hands  of  the  Social- 
ists   unless    such    and    such    things    are 
done   at  once   to   stave   off   the    danger. 
F.  B.  Smith  the  well-known  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
leader   and  head  of  the  "^Jt."   and  Re- 
ligion  Forward  Movement."  in  a  recent 
address  warned  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  its 
religious    work    "must    be    si)eedily    re- 
vamped to  meet  the  demand  in  popular 
thought'  and  pleaded  for  a  "renaissance 
of  morals."     Raymond   Robins  the  Chi- 
cago social  service  expert  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  declared  that  within  ten 
years   Socialism   will  be   all  powerful   in 
this    country    uidess   churchmen    get   to- 
gether  and  combat   its   principles.      The 
Socialist  leaders  "are  arousing  their  fol- 
lowers to  a  class  struggle  which  has  110 
place  in  America,"  said  he.     The  nation 
is  being  divided  against  itself  along  new 
lines,   and   "the    republic   can't   be   saved 
in  that  wav,"   he  added.      He  cited  the 
wrongs    which    respectable    society    has 
allowed  to  go  on— such  as  the  working 
of  60.000  men   in  the  steel  mills   for   12 
hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week— and 
said  that  such  things  must  now  be  right- 
ed   by    the    churches    and    other    moral 
agencies.  "You  will  get  the  new  order  of 
affairs  unless  you  act:  take  your  choice." 
At  last  the  plutocratic  powers,  alarm- 
ed at  this  threatened  Socialist  invasion, 
as  were  the  American  colonists  against 
the    British   the   night   of   Paul    Rcvere's 
famous  ride  are  rousing  up  and  or.iran- 
i/ring  for  protection.    The  American  Lib- 
erty and   Property  Association  has  iust 
been   started,  with  headquarters  in   New 
York.      Its  object  is  to  carry  on  "a  na- 
tional   movement    against    paternal    and 
anti-capitalistic    legislation    of   all    kinds 
and  especially  to  coml>at     the  Socialists 
and    their    doctrines."       The    Socialists, 
however,  have   years   the   start   and   ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  too  well  intrenched 
to  be  dislodged  by  shafts  of  oratory  or 
bottled  up  1>v  paper  blockades.     A  big  test 
battle  is  schedtded  at  Los  Angeles  next 
month,  when  the  Socialists  declare  they 
will  elect  Job  Ilarriman.  the  McNamara 
lawvcr.   as    mavor.       .\t    the   convention 
of  the   Federation   of   Labor  at    Atlanta 
the  help  of  the  labor  tmions  was  sought 
bv   the    Socialists.       President    Ciompers 
declared  that  he  would  work  for  llarri- 
man's    election,    though    he    has    bitterly 
denounced  the  idea  of  Socialist  doiuina- 
tion.      Even    in    the   convention    the    So- 
cialists   proved   to   hold    the    balance    of 
nower.  however,  and  they  were  able  to 
force    the    Ciompers    regime    to    consent 
to  the   election   of  officers  bv   the   initia- 
tive and  referendum  method.     Socialism 
and  labor  unionism  have  always  fought 
together   as    allies    against    the    common 
ciemv.  canitalism    though  thev  are  actu- 
allv  ho'^tile  t<»  each  other  in  manv  wa\s. 
fSocialisni   is   all    right— but   not  anar- 
chy;  and  the   .American   won't  stand   for 
it.        The    women    and    the    men    voted 
right    at    I^s    Angeles. — Ed.] 


THE  CRY  "BACK  TO  THE  LAND." 

Experts  Studying  Out  the  Problem  of 

Why  So  Many  City-Bred  Men 

Fail    at   Farming. 

By  Professor  W.  J.  Spillman. 

A  special  study  of  the  ecpiipinent, 
management  and  income  of  a  large 
number  of  small  fruit  atid  truck  farms, 
many  of  them  run  by  people  who  have 
recently  come  from  the  city,  is  being 
made  by  the  office  of  Farm  Management 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  study  has  given  us  somewhat 
a  new  point  of  view.  In  general  these 
small  farmers  are  not  successful.  This 
fact  has  led  us  to  study  the  question 
more  closely,  and  as  a  result  a  scheme 
for  the  management  of  a  forty-acre  farm 
is  outlined  which  seems  to  be  practi- 
cable. 

The  diagram  shows  a  convenient 
scheme  for  subdividing  forty  acres  to 
fit  it  for  the  cropping  system  outlined. 
It  will  Iw  observed  that  the  forty  acres 
are  divided  into  eight  five-acre  tracts. 
One  of  these  is  set  aside  fr)r  what  may 
be  called  the_  "homestead."  These  jive 
acres  are  at'  the  center  on  one  side, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  public  road 
passes  this  side  of  the  tract. 

Of  these  hve  acres,  half  an  acre  is 
utilized  for  the  house  and  yard  and 
the  barn  and  barn  lot.  This  space  is 
ample  for  what  we  have  in  view.  One 
half  ncre  is  devoted  to  garden,  one 
and  a  half  acres  to  orchard  and  the 
remaining  two  acres  to  a  i)addock.  into 
which  to  turn  the  stock   for  exej-cisc. 

By  judicious  management  these  two 
acres  can  also  be  made  to  furnish  some 
pasture  and  some  soiling-crops.  The 
other  seven  five-acre  tracts  are  to  be 
devoted   to  a  seven-year  rotation. 

When  this  rotation  is  in  full  swing, 
the  crops  on  the  farm  for  a  given  year 
are  as  follows:  Field  A.  potatoes;  field 
B,  three  acres  of  cabbage  and  two  acres 
of  onions:  field  C,  corn:  field  D.  cow- 
peas:  field  E,  com:  field  F,  clover | 
field   G,   clover. 

The  next  year  each  of  these  crops 
would  move  to  another  field  as  follows: 
The  potatoes  would  go  to  field  G, 
which  was  in  clover  the  year  before. 
The  cabbage  and  onions  next  year 
would  go  to  field  B.  The  corn  on  field 
C  would  go  the  next  year  to  field  B. 
Cow-peas  in  field  D  would  go  the  next 
year  to  field  C.  The  corn  in  field  E 
would  go  to  D.  while  E  would  be  sown 
in  clover  and   F  in  clover. 

The  next  year  each  crop  would  move 
to  another  field  in  the  same  manner,  so 
that  each  y-ear  potatoes  are  sown  after 
second-year  clover,  cabbage  and  onions 
are  planted  after  iwtatoes.  etc.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  would  be  required  for 
the  potatoes,  cabbages  and  onions. 

The  potatoes,  cai)bage  and  onions  on 
this  farm  would  form  the  market  crops. 
The  two  fields  of  corn,  the  fuld  of  cow- 
peas  and  the  first  year's  seeding  of  clo- 
ver would  furiii.sh  twentv  acres  of  for- 
age for  the  livestock,  while  the  second 
vear  clover  would  furnish  pasture  for 
the  livestock  during  the   summer. 

Jn  each  of  the  two  cornfields  some 
winter  grain,  such  as  wheat,  rye.  etc., 
c.uld  be  sown  early  in  August  at  the 
time  when  the  (-orn  is  laid  by.  that  is. 
when  cultivation  of  the  corn  ceases. 
This  wheat  would  furnish  fall  and  win- 
ter pasture  for  the  live  stock. 

In   the  cornfield,  which   is  to  be   fol- 
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lowed  by  clover  the  wheat  would  be 
turned  under  early  in  the  spring  in 
preparation  for  sowing  the  clover.  In 
the  cornfield,  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  cow-peas  the  wheat  could  remain 
until  the  second  year  clover  field  is 
ready  to  turn  the  stock  on,  at  which 
time  it  might  l>e  plowed  up  and  sown 
to  cow-peas.  We  thus  have  pasture 
during  the  whole  year  in  sections  where 
the    seasons    permit    winter   pasturing. 

The  city  man  must  not  get  the  idea 
that  he  can  start  in  a  system  of  this 
kind  without  experience  and  make  a 
success  of  it  from  the  start.  It  will 
mean  a  lot  of  verv  hard  work,  very 
hard  work,  hard  living  and  hard 
study,  for  the  two  or  three  years,  and 
■  of  these  three  things  study  is  the  most 
important. 


This  afternoon  I  visited  the  farm  of  a 
neighbor  who  owns  a  steam  engine.  He 
had  four  14-inch  plows  turning  up  10 
acres  per  day  and  turning  it  to  a  depth 
of  6  inches.  lie  was  getting  at  soil 
that  had  never  seen  the  light  since  the 
prairies  were  upheaved  by  the  convul- 
sions of  nature  in  past  ages.  lie  was 
doing  a  good  job  and  it  may  be  that  not 
many  years  will  pass  until  the  draft 
horse  will  linrl  steam  or  gasoline  doing 
some  of  his  work,  maybe  most  of  it, 
but  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  work 
for  big  drafters.  This  farmer  had  four 
big  draft  horses  pulling  a  sub-surface 
packer  and  was  doing  extra  w^ork.  So 
it  goes  in  farming  more  than  any  other 
profession,  when  we  get  things  down 
to  an  ea.iier  basis,  we  immediately  begin 
digging  in  with  extra  work  to  enable  us 
to  do  better  and  yet  it  has  not  been 
long  since  we  were  accused  of  trying 
to  starve  the  world  with  shiftless  farm- 
ing. 


Humor  of  the  Law. 

The  negro  boy  was  up' for  the  fifth 
time  on  a  charge  of  chicken  stealing. 
This  time  the  magistrate  decided  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Ixiy's  father. 

"Now,  see  here.  .\be,"  sai<l  he  to  the 
darkey,  "this  boy  of  yours  has  been  up 
in  court  so  many  times  for  stealing 
chickens  that  I'm  tired  ol  seeing  him 
here."  • 

"Ah  don't  blame  you.  sah."  returned 
the  father.  "Ah's  tired  o*  seeing  him 
here,    too." 

"Then  why  don't  you  teach  him  how 
to  act?  Show  him  the  right  way,  and 
he   won't    be   coming  here." 

".\h  has  showetl  'im  de  right  way. 
sah."  declared  the  old  man  earnestlv. 
".\h  has  suttenly  showed  'im  de  right 
way.  but  he  somehow  keeps  getting 
caught  comin'  wav  wid  dose  chickens !" 
— Central  l.aic  Jounnil. 


The  cellar  should  be  put  in  first  class 
condition  before  vegetables  are  stored 
away.  Dry  it  out  thoroughly  and,  if 
necessarv,  put  in  a  temporary  stove  for 
the  purpose.  .\  damp  cellar  should  not 
l>e  tolerated  at   any   season  of  the  year. 


Get  busy  with  the  whitewash  brush 
in  the  dairv  barn,  covering  the  stalls 
and  everv  inch  of  surface  inside,  and 
do  not  forget  the  chicken  houses.  After 
these  are  finished  treat  the  hoghouse  in 
the  same  way. 
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KITCHEN   HINTS. 

Try  basting  fisb  with  French  dressinj^ 
made  as  if  for  a  salad  with  olive  oil 
and  vinegar,  salt  and  red  pepper. 

When  making  gravy,  lumps  will  be 
prevented  from  forming  if  the  pan  is 
'  removed  from  the  lire  while  the  thick- 
ening  is   stirred    in. 

Let  the  water  in  which  cal>bage  has 
been  boiled  cool  before  p.)Uring  it  down 
the  sink.  This  ,i!ecaiition  will  a\oid 
an   unpleasant   odor   in   the   kitclien. 

Wash  the  colTee  ])ot  with  a  solution 
of  a  tablespoon ful  of  sal  soda  and  boil- 
ing water.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
l>oil  the  pot  if  this  solution  is  used  for 
washing  it. 

A  dish  of  charcoal  placed  in  the  pan- 
try will  keep  articles  of  food  sweet  and 
wholesome  almost  as  well  as  ice. 
Qiange  it  once  in  every  ten  days  when 
the  weather  is  warm. 

When  making  a  cake  always  remem- 
ber that  the  sugar  and  butter  should 
be  beaten  to  a  cream,  then  the  beaten 
yolks  of  the  eggs  added,  then  the  milk, 
next  the  flavoring,  the  beaten  whites, 
and  lastly  the  Hour  and  baking  powder. 


Cream   Cookies. 

One  cup  cream  (sour),  one  cup  sugar 
(white  granulated),  salt  to  taste,  one- 
half  teaspoon  lemon  flavoring,  one  tea- 
spoon soda,  and  flour  to  make*  cjuite 
stiff.      This  will  make  about  48  cookies. 


Some    Ginger   Cakes. 

Old  time  ginger  cakes  never  seemed 
to  give  the  small  boy  or  girl  a  bad 
stomach.  Moreover,  they  were  cakes 
of  a  particularly  toothsome  variety. 

The  ginger  cakes  sold  in  the  local 
bakeries  give  no  idea  of  the  delicious 
flavor  of  the  cookies  and  cakes  and 
snaps  which  mother  used  to  bake  in 
the  old-fashioned  oven  at  home. 

Having  access  to  some  old-time  cook- 
books, here  are  appended  a  few  recipes 
of  genuine  old-fashioned  ginger  cakes 
of  which  one  may  eat  an  unlimited 
(quantity   safely.  • 


Delicious    Snaps. 

Mild  Ginger  Snaps. — The  following 
IS  a  modified  ginger  snap.  It  has  no 
molasses  and  only  enough  ginger  to 
give  it  a  pungency.  Cream  some  but- 
ter with  two  cupful s  of  sugar  and  add 
a  cupful  of  n^.ilk  in  which  three-quarters 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

Then  stir  the  mixture  into  four  cup- 
fuls  of  flour  sifted  with  a  tablespoon  ful 
of  ginger.  When  a  smooth  batter  is 
formed  spread  the  mixture  to  wafer- 
like thinness  over  the  bottom  of  a  broad 
baking   sheet   carefullv   buttered. 

Bake  it  in  a  niodera'e  (>ven  uiUil  it 
is  a  light  brown.  Upon  taking  from 
the  oven  cut  it  into  squares  with  a 
knife  and  take  from  the  pan  while  hot. 

Ginger  Snaps. — Take  a  cofTeecupful 
of  butter  and  lard  mixed,  a  cofTeecup- 
ful of  sugar,  a  cupful  of  molasses,  half 
a  cupful  of  water,  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  a  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Flour  to  roll.  Roll  thin  and 
bake  quickly. 


Graham    Gems. 

One  cupful  of  graham  flour,  one  cup- 
ful of  white  flour,  one- fourth  cupful  of 
sug.'ir,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  ime 
cupful  milk,  one  egg.  well  beatcii,  and 
one  tablespoonful  melted  butter.  Sift 
together  thoroughly  the  flour,  sugar, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  grad- 
ually the  milk,  egg  and  butter.  P>ake 
in  buttered  and  floured  gem  pans  in  a 
|iot    oven   for   twenty-rivc  mintUes. 


Date   Layer  Cake. 

Beat  one  cupful  of  sugar  with  half 
a  cupful  of  butter  uiUil  creamy,  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one.  beat  well  into  the  mixture,  then 
add  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupful s 
<»f  flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder.  Bake  in  three  layer  tins. 
l'\)r  the  filling,  boil  one  cupful  of. sugar 
with  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  butter 
until  stiff,  when  tried  in  cold  water. 
P»eat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  left  from 
the  cake  to  a  stiff  froth,  pour  on  the 
boiling  sugar,  beat  hard  until  creamy, 
then  add  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  <.f 
chctpped  dates  and  spread  between  the 
cakes  and  on  top. 


HQW  TO  EAT  HONEY. 

Although  the  United  States  yields 
more  honey  than  any  f)ther  country  in 
the  world  and  some  ((ualities  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  famed  product 
of  Mount  ll})uettus,  yet  honey  is  not 
so  generally  used  for  food  as  it  should 
be. 

Honey  is  very  nutritive.  It  supplies 
fuel  for  energy  to  the  body  owing  tn 
the  carlK)hydrates  which  it  contains. 
One  then  ought  to  eat  honey  in  winter. 
The  sweet  element  in  honey  consists  of 
grajH?  sugar  largely. 

r^efore  sugar  came  into  use  honcv 
was  used  for  all  household  sweetening 
purposes. 

Honey  has  excellent  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  persons  who  have  weak 
chests  or  throats  would  do  well  t<j  add 
it  to  their  diet. 


Eating   Bread   and   Honey. 

Honey  Sandwiches. — Cut  bread  in 
thin  slices.  Spread  one  slice  with  but- 
ter beaten  to  a  cream  and  the  other 
with  honey.  Press  the  slices  together. 
Arrange  on  a  plate  and  garnish  with 
sprigs  of  mint. 

Honey  Cakes. — Cream  half  a  cupful 
of  butter.  Add  a  cupful  of  honey,  half 
a  cupful  of  sour  milk,  two  beaten  eggs 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Sift 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  soda  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Mix  and  pour  into 
buttered  and  flour  cake  tins.  15ake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 


Wholesome  Sweets. 

Honey  Cara}nels.—Vour  half  a  pound 
of  honey  into  a  saucepan.  Add  half  a 
pound,  of  sugar.  A  tablespoonful  of 
cream    and    a    dessertspoonful    of    cold 


water.  Mix  and  stir.  After  an  hour 
put  on  a  moderate  fire  and  cook,  stir- 
ring until  it  is  stiff  enough  to  pull. 
Pour  on  buttered  pans.  When  cool  ])ull, 
and   cut   into   small   pieces. 


Griddle    Cakes. 

Three  cups  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  one  egg,  salt 
to  taste,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
light  batter,  mix  dry  ingredients  to- 
gi'ther. 


TOO    BAD. 


A  little  girl  who  lived  opixisite  a 
large  orphan  asylum  in  our  city  had  a 
small  guest  visiting  her,  who  asked  in 
wonder : 

"What's  that  big  building  over  there, 
Ruthie?" 

"Why,  that,"  said  Ruthie,  "is  where 
the  orphans  live — lots  and  lots  of  'em. 
little  boys  and  little  girls — an'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orphan  are  both  dead !" 


Illusions. 

"O,  men  were  deceivers  ever !" 

She  said  with  a  heart  full  of  gall, 
But  if  men  were  deceivers  never. 
The  girls  wouldn't  like  'em  at  all. 
— Milwaukee   Sentinel. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA   TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,   Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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THAT  MUSICAL  COW. 

J.  Gilbert  Uiccox,  a  Milwaukee 
farmer,  gains  $1,000  a  year  by  provid- 
ing music  on  a  ph<inograph  for  his  cows 
while  they  are  being  milked. 

"Oh,  Jenny,  put  a  record  in  !" 

It   was   the   farmer's   cry. 
And  soon   old   Sukev  visions  had 

Of  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye." 
It  made  her  mouth  to  water  and 

Tier  nostrils  openi.'d   wide 
As    "Breath   of    New    Mown    Hay"    she 
caught 

Froiu   fragrant  river  side. 

"The   Ciiiud   Old    Sunnner    Time"   called 
forth 
The  pleasantest  of  dreams. 
She  chewed  her  cud  in  calm  content 

At   Jinks'    "corn    an<l    beans," 
And    valiant    "Wearing    of    the    Green," 

Made  verdant  visions  pass. 
And    then    knee    deep   .she  Avas    in    "Old 
Kentucky's"  bluest  grass. 

When    Gentle  Annie's   springtime   came. 

By   "Banks   o'    Bonny   Dec." 
She  ate  her  lill,   then   sought   the  shade 

Of  an   "Old    Apple   Tree," 
Where   "Little    Buttercups."   so  dear. 

Star-scattered    she    could    see — 
She    switched    her    tail,    and    then     she 

heard 

"Shoo   Fly.    Don't    P.other   .Me." 

And   as  old    Sukey's   cultured   ear 

Took   in  each  pleasant  strain. 
She  ga\e  <>f  milk  each  dmp  she  hrid. 

To  that  wise  farmer's  gain. 
But   fortune  balked,  ib.ere  came  an  in-l. 

To  what  he  set  his  pride  (n]. 
When — sad   mistake — hr   nlaved   one  dav 

"The   Tunc   the   Old   Cw    Died   On." 

— The  Herald. 


EAT  APPLES. 


"Eat  five  apples  a  day!"  is  the  cry. 
The  western  fruit  growers  started  it, 
and  say  it  shall  be  heard  over  a  wider 
territory  than  "See  America  first !"  or 
"What  made  Milwaukee  famous?" 
There  are  93,000,000  p(*ople  in  the 
United  States.  If  each  one  will  eat 
five  apples,  as  prescribed,  conunents 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  this  will  start  a 
daily  consumption  of  465,000,000.  not 
counting,  "specks"  and  those  fed  to  the 
hogs.  This  would  amount  to  1(^)9.725.- 
000,000  apples   a  year. 

What  a  grand  chorus— 93,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children  crunching  contiiiu- 
ally  on  apples !  Europe.  Asia  and  A  frica 
could  afTord  to  come  over  just  to  hear 
us  eat.  Authorities  admit  that-  the 
apple  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  we  have, 
and  even  the  pure  food  authorities  do 
not  class  it  among  the  poisons.  It 
nestles  in  the  child's  lunch  basket  and 
takes  the  form  of  apple  butter  with 
equal  grace;  eflfectivc  cither  as  a  decora- 
tion or  a  full  meal.  Not  one  word  can 
l>c  said  against  the  Baldwin,  the  Jona- 
than or  the  Albermarlc  Pippin. 

All  the  city  folks  would  cat  apples- 
raw,  baked,  fried  or  jellied,  in  pies  or 
puddings,  cot  or  marble  hall.  The  ulti- 
mate consumer  must  have  a  fat  pocket- 
book,  or  when  be  takes  his  bask<-t  tn 
market  he  will  find  apples  on  the  limbs 
alK)ve  his  reach.  The  consumer  wants 
to  knnw  why  some  r)f  the  fruit  gmwer'^ 
allow  their  ai)ples  tn  mt  ou  the  trees  or 
be  fed  to  hogs,  when  city  fnlks  demand 
them   with  a  yearning  that  only  apples 


can  satisfy.  Why  should  the  consumer 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  what  he  gets? 
Who  stands  between  the  fruit  grower 
and  the  consumer  and  stops  the  flow  of 
apples?  When  the  question  of  market- 
ing is  solved  we  will  not  need  any 
campaign  for  "five  a  day."  The  consum- 
er will  eat  all  the  apple  growers  can 
raise. — Practical  Farmer. 


DAMAGES    FOR    INNOCENT. 

Prison-Keeper  Would  Have  State   Pay 
For   False    Imprisonment. 

Trenton.  N.  J. — Having  seen 
many  innocent  '  persons  conhned 
behiiul  bars  during  the  forty  years  that 
he  has  been  associated  with  charitable 
and  penal  institutions,  (k-orge  O.  Os- 
borne, principal  keeper  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey state  i)rison,  has  drafted  a  legisla- 
tive bill  for  state  and  county  recom- 
pense. 

The  i)roposed  measure  would  entitle 
any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
later  proved  not  guilty  to  damages 
from  the  county  in  which  the  conviction 
was  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
day  for  the  number  of  days  imprisoned, 
in  addition  to  which  the  state  is  to  pay 
a  bonus  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Osborne's  bill  is  a  just  one  and 
shotdd  be  made  law.  The  recent 
Scliiff-l>randt  case  in  New  York  would 
be  a  good  one  to  begin  with  in  that 
Slate.  Looks  like  a  "frame  up"  and 
the  young  man  got  ,^0  \ears  for  being 
in  lo\  (•  with  a  member  of  the  ScliilT 
household — and  incidentally  being  "job- 
bed" into  a  confession  of  stealing  two 
stick))ins  which  were  found  missini; 
from  the  room  where  "l^randt"  was  dis- 
covered by  SchiflF  with  some  of  his 
lounging  robes  on.  He  had  been  in 
the  house  two  hours  and  only  got  two 
stickpins — (and  nothing  nmre?).  It 
would  hardly  seem  possible  that  he 
(Brandt)  was  only  bent  on  robbery 
from   the    following   events,    i.   e. : 

It  is  pro\ed,  beyond,  anv  reasonable 
doubt,  that  after  Brandt's  discharge 
from  the  employ  of  Schi ff  he  was  in 
the  house  two  Im^uts  and  evidently  en- 
joying himself,  and  from  all  reasonable 
deductions  he  was  not  bent  "U  burglary. 
Vet  through  the  powerful  intlucnces  of 
the  Schiffs  and  their  c(»nnection  with 
Asst.  Dist.  Gans  and  Judge  Rosalsky 
they  procure  the  voung  man  the  very 
unusual  seiUencc  of  30  years.  Ve  gods, 
what  justice! 


A    Conscientious    Sentinel. 

An  officer  at  a  state  camp,  decided  to 
sec  for  himself  how  his  sentries  were 
doing  their  duty.  He  was  somevyhat 
surprised  at  overhearing  the  following: 

"Halt!     Who  goes  there?" 

"bViend — 'with    a  bottle." 

"Pass  friend.  Halt,  bottle."— /Irrrv- 
hody's    Magacine. 


A  horse  dealer  was  showing  a  horse  to 
a  prospective  Iniyer.  After  running  him 
l)aek  and  forward  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
sto]»ped  and  said  to  the  buyer ;  "What 
do    von    think    of   his   coat?      l^u't    he    a 


..  ■>" 


(laiKlv 

The  buver.  noticing  th-'t  the  hor^e  had 
the  heaves,  replird  :  ■'^^  s.  1  like  his 
coat,  all  right,  but  I  don't  like  his  pants." 
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SUFFOLK  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  American  SutTolk  Horse  Associa- 
tion was  held  recently  in  Chicago.  The 
presvdent  and  vice-president  both  being 
unavoidably  absent,  F.  W.  Okie  of  Vir- 
ginia was  elected  to  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  sliowed  a  bal- 
ance of  a  little  over  $1,000  in  the 
treasury.  The  report  of  Secretary 
A.  Graham  Galbraith  of  De  Kalb.  111., 
showed  an  added  membership  of  six, 
but  the  number  of  entries  during  the 
past  year  fell  below  that  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  Interest  in  the  lireed  has 
greatly  increased,  however,  and  the  new 
breeders  are  enthusiastic  over  the  mer- 
its of  the  breed. 

There  was  no  election  of  officers  this 
year,  those  in  office  holding  over  until 
the  next  annual  meeting.  A  motion 
was  passed  that  part  of  the  balance  on 
hand  be  used  in  advertising  in  the  col- 
umns of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  live 
stock  journals.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
numl>er  of  the  breeders  would  try  to 
arrange  upon  one  or  more  fairs  at  which 
they  would  make  a  full  exhibit  and  that 
at  the  fairs  decided  upon  by  these  breed- 
ers special  premiums  would  be  ofiFered. 
The  secretary  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
giving  a  short  history  and  description 
of  the  breed  with  photographs  of  repre- 
sentative types,  while  the  advantages 
in  uniformity  of  type,  adaptability  to 
warm  climates  and  economy  in  keeping 
alive  are  to  be  set  forth. 


.\  new  rule  of  the  Percheron  S(jciety 
of  America  rerpiires  that  after  Jan.  i, 
1912,  those  who  file  applications  for 
registrati<m  must  supply  transfers  of 
stallions  as  well  as  mares.  The  society 
re(|uires  a  record  showing  the  sire  of 
the  colt,  and  that  the  sire  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  represented  to  own 
him.  and  the  owner  of  the  colt  must 
have  a  certificate  of  service  from  the 
stallion  owner  before  he  can  record  his 
colt. 


During  the  International  Show  (ieo. 
Lane  of  Alberta.  Canada,  bought  the 
stallion  Pinson.  sire  of  the  sensational 
thrcc-ycar-old  gray  Imprecation,  which 
won  the  grand  championship  at  the  re- 
cent International  Show.  Pinson  is 
eight  years  old,  a  dark  dappled  gray, 
16.3  hands  high  and  weighing  in  ordin- 
ary tlesh  1,850  pounds.  He  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  son, 
both  in  form,  style  and  gait.  In  his- 
new  home  his  opportunities  as  a  sire 
will  l)e  greatly  extended.  Some  of  the 
l>est  Percheron  mares  in  the  Northwest 
are  in  Mr.  Lane's  hands.  At  the  Alas- 
ka-Yukon-Pacitic  Exposition  at  Seattle 
he  made  a  most  attractive  display,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  six-horse  team  of 
mares. 


The    Latest    Style 

The  family  man  was  passing  through 
the  market  when  a  sign  attracted  his 
attention.  It  read:  "Poultry  Dressed  in 
the   Latest  Style." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  poultry  dress- 
ed in  the  latest  stvle?"  he  asked  the 
marketman. 

■'Why.  ;'re  you  blind?'  said  the  deal- 
er, pointing  to  the  plucked  chickens 
with  their  legs  tied.  "Don't  you  sec 
they  arc  all  hobbled  ?"^}^>;//«'rr.y  States- 
man. 
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Our  Chssified  JIdvcrtising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


I'ilK'riiii'N     BIniiiiiiieiit,     ('ai»o     Cod.— 

Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  |)ro|)erly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Wouhl  you  like  to  own  one  of 
lliese  fiUQ  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reasonable  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
I-orcHzo    T.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 

For  Sale.— drain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit;  postal 
briiiRs  particulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fcnwick, 
Pcrryville,   Mo. 

Vor  Sale.^$4,ooo  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house, barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miUs  from  city 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J.  II.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett   St.,   Augusta,   Cia. 


Ji«*w  C\»nntry  Opened  by  railroads. 
Crcatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Te  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-dcFrecst  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth,    Texas. 

South  GeorKia  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

A  Profitable  Inventinent.— 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $600;  $100  down,  bal- 
ance $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

<J40  Acre  'Wyominflr  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
preferably  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W.    E.   Bramel,  owner,    Sundance,  Wyoming. 

KIO  Aeren  Well  Located,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00,  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,   Kansas. 

Don*t  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main   Street,   L^rbana,   111. 


Come  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation offer.  Security  Title  and  Guarantee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Farm  Homes  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
f  r'^ing.  l>t'sirabk'  members  invited.  Edw. 
Miller.    Rn^kin.    Fin. 

RARE   COINS    AND   STAMPS 


f7.75  Paid  for  Rare  Date  i8<;3  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  to  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  niay  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  llarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy.   N.   Y. 

250  DiflTerent  Stampn.— 500  hinges  and 
album,  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester,   Slass. 

I|I2.00  "Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co..   Box   134,  Thorndike,  Mass. 

StampH  Catalovlnfl;  $2.50,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark. Ohio. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NESS you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,    New    Market,    N.   J. 


Stamp  CataloKue;  100  diflferent  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

^tampH,  10<>  All  Different,  toc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.    Toupal    Co.,   Chicago  Heights,    111. 


NURSERIES 


Wanted. —  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  Free  out- 
fit. Brown  Brothers  Nurseries,  Rochester, 
N.    Y. 


FiirmrrN.  I  will  tt-ll  you  how  to 
rai.sf  potutof.s  without  biiKs,  full  in- 
foiimitlon  on  rt-cfipt  of  fjOc.  Write 
lf<^me     Supply    Co..     IMc'^v     HrlKhton,    i*a. 

Sliver  Star  Poultry  Farm,  IJcrry 
Church,  Pa.,  want.s  t'hicks  laisi-d  to 
8  weeks.  At  ♦>  inonth.s  will  pay  $1.00 
each.  Wonderful  i)r4yln«  proposition. 
10c    silver   for   full    iiiforniation. 

For       Sale — Sweet-clover       seed.       i>r 
Bokhara      niellotus.         Best      fHitiliziiiK, 
hay.    ura'/liiLv.    and    hont-y    |)lant    known. 
For   partieulai's   write   to 
Mr.M.  .1.  T.  >li«rdlM  *    Srn**.   Fnlnumth,  K  j  . 


Spray    TreeM    No^v 

while  you've  time  to  do  a  thorou;;h 
job.  Don't  put  off  till  busy  spriim^. 
Use 

T\H<;F/r   BR  %'VD 
SCAI.I']      DFSTKOVFIl 

.\  misciblf  <>i'  thsit  destroys  San 
.lose  Scale  and  all  other  scales. 
It  sprea<ls  on  contin  t  with  thf  trre. 
thus  coveihfK  evt-ry  part,  ev«'n 
th«»se  missed  by  the  direct  spi'ay. 
lOndorsed  by  every  experiment 
station  where  test»d.  Sold  by  ^-ood 
dealers       rvervwhere.  Write       for 

free  booklet.  "Pall  and  Winter 
.'-Jpraylnu"." 


Iif>rtltuiturai       Cht-mlcnl       Compiiny. 

141   So.   Fourth  Street.   Philadelphia. 


DO    YOl'    RAiSF    lilt;    CRt>PSf 

Do    Vt'U    Wfint 

T4»     l\<  KFASF     VOIR     VIFI.Df 

Do    1  (Ml    Kno^v 
\ATIRAL     ROCK     I'llOSPII  \TF 

will  Increase  ycnir  ci-op  yield  from 
50  to  75%?  Insist  on  youi-  Baw 
Phosphate  beln^  pulverized  to  fine- 
ness that  08%  will  pfiss  through  100 
mesh  screen.  Write  foi-  pricis  and 
guarantees. 

Fe«lcrnl    CliemlenI    Co..    f Ground    Rork 
Department.   C('lumi»ln.   TenneNMee. 


If  you  want  the  apples  in  the  cellar 
to  keep  well  first  wipe  tlietn  dry  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  wrap  each  one  in  p.iper. 
It  takes  a  little  time  of  course.  l)iit 
there  is  money  in  it. 


This  month  is  a  good  time  to  spray 
the  interior  of  the  harn  with  lime  wash, 
A  spray  pump  used  for  this  purpose 
will  do  much  for  cleanliness  and  health. 


The  lMillndel|>hln  School  for  NurMeN, 
'22W      CheNtnut       Street.       Philadelphia, 

announces  that  eni-oUmt  nt  for  the 
Spiinw  classes  will  shortly  beprin.  This 
institution  is  r«'coKnized  and  endorsed 
b.\'  UaditiK'  physicians  everywhere. 
Free  scholarships  in  the  Two  Year 
Course  ai'c  available  and  i)rovlde 
room,  board,  laundering,  incidental  ex- 
penses and  iraili'oad  Care  home  on 
completion  of  the  i'ourse.  .\  Home 
Study  Coui'se  ajul  a  nsldent  Short 
Couise  Mi<'  a 'SO  pr<»\id<d.  The  School 
provides  full  instruction  under  safe 
and  wholesome  con'liti'  r.s  and  opens 
the  way  to  almost  Immediate  financial 
betterment  foi*  those  who  need  to  In- 
crease   theii'    cai'TiinR    power. 

A  Special  Shoi't  Course  Class  opens 
Febiiiary  21st.  This  class  is  formed 
at  the  re<|uest  of  Icadinu'  physicians 
and  ai'e  anxious  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  meet  the  increasing-  de- 
mand for  nurs«s  in  h'I  sei-tions.  This 
is  an  opening  whi«'h  will  be  appi«'- 
ciated  by  those  who  need  t«»  quickly 
l)i'«par«'  thtmselves  for  self-support 
:>ni  nursing'  duty.  .\n  illustrated 
}iumb(r  <tf  the  .School  Ilulletln.  which 
Is  sent  fi-ee  to  intercst«'d  persons, 
^Ivts   all    the  details. 

READ  THIS! 

With  the  December  number  many 
subscriptions  expired.  If  a  pencil 
check  mark  appears  in  the  Square 
b^low  it  indicates  your  subscription 
has  expired  and  that  a  prompt  remit- 
tance is  necessary  for  a  continuance. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  revolution  in 
the  price  of  papers  and  magazines 
later,  as  the  publishers  can  not  con- 
tinue to  do  business  below  cost.  If 
you  appreciate  PROGRESSIVE  Meth- 
ods, as  to  legislation  and  public  mat- 
ters generally,  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion. 

THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER, 
New   Market,    N.    J. 
Check    Mark.  i  "^ 

AN  IMPROVED  WHITEWASH. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
h\armers'  Bulletin  479  on  Experiment 
Station  work,  which  is  now  beinc:  pub- 
lished and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution, describ.cs  amonjjj  other  things  a 
remarkable  whitewash.  It  is  known  as 
the  .Australian  whitewash  and  the  claim 
for  it  is  that  it  will  not  rub  off.  It  is 
prepared  as  fctljovvs  :  Dissolve  2  pomuls 
of  ordinary  glue  in  7  pints  of  water, 
and  when  all  is  dissolved,  add  6  ounces 
of  bichromate  of  potassimn  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Stir  the  mi.x- 
ture  up  well  and  then  add  sufficient 
whiting  to  make  it  up  to  the  usual  con- 
sistency, aufl  apply  with  a  brush  in  the 
ordinarv  maimer  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  dries  in  a  \ery  short  time,  and, 
by  the  action  of  light,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  pcrfcctlv  insoluble  water 
proof  substance,  which  does  not  wash 
off  even  with  hot  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  give  rise  to  mold  growth, 
as  whitewash  made  up  with  size  often 
does.  It  may  l»e  colored  to  .iny  desired 
shade  by  the  use  of  a  traci'  of  ;in\  ani- 
lin  dye  or  powdered  coloring  while  b\ 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
calcic  sulphite  it>  antiseptic  power  is 
nuich    increased. 


Life  is   full  of  trials,  with  more  con- 
victions than  acquittals. 
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TEMPTATION    NOT    ALWAYS    SIN. 

"Casey  Jones"  is  evidently  quite  sure 
that  every  man  would  make  a  good 
husband  if  treated  right,  and  e(iually 
sure  that  every  unhappy  wife  has  only 
herself  to  blame.  Well,  I'm  glad  I'm 
not  married  to  Casey  Jones.  He'd  ex- 
pect me  to  put  up  with  all  his  faults, 
but  he  wouldn't  have  much  patience 
with  my  faults. 

I  don't  believe  that  giiN  of  i-iuhlern 
are  so  afraid  of  being  old  maid>.  I'.ut 
to  the  normal  girl  of  eighteen  lo\e  is 
very  attractive  and  usually  she  has  not 
the  judgment  to  decide  what  qualities 
are  necessary  that  love  may  last.  1 
say,  the  girl  of  eighteen  doubtless  mar- 
ried for  love,  but  her  husband,  the  wid- 
ower, probably  married  for  a  liousc- 
keejjcr.  Circumstances  made  him  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  couldn't  wait  for 
love.  Besides,  his  lirst  love  had  soon 
grown  cold,  and  he  didn't  believe  much 
in  lo\e  any  more,  but  could  still  appre- 
ciate a  square  meal.  lUit  'tis  easy  for 
a  man  to  make  an  ignorant  girl  believe 
that  he  loves  her. 

As  to  the  "other  man,"  I  used  to 
think  that  only  very  wicked  wtinien 
were  ever  tem|)ted  to  that  sin,  but  I 
have  learned  differently.  Not  Jrom  my 
own  experience.  Thank  heaven,  my 
husband  is  good  and  kind  and  I  .im 
not  likely  to  ever  be  tempte<l.  But  I 
saw  the  temptation,  fall  and  repentruice 
of  a  dear  friend  who  was  a  good  woiu- 
an,  and  who  professed  religion.  Xeither 
was  her  profession  an  empty  one.  This 
was  pro\  ed  bv  her  cjuick  and  fidl  rc- 
ocntance  and  her  life  of  expiation,  'j'o 
blame?  Of  course  she  was  to  blame. 
lUit  her  fault  by  t4ie  .side  of  her  bus 
band's  was  as  a  mole  hill  to  a  mo'-n- 
tain.  lUit  of  course  her  husband,  like 
Casey  Jones,  made  much  of  the  mote 
in  her  eye,  while  disregarding  the  beam 
in  his  own  eye. 

Evidently  Casey  JoiTe>^  has  never 
been  taught  the  difference  between  a 
temptation  and  a  sin.  liarlMiring  the 
thought  is  a  sin.  Doubtless  I'nhappy 
Wife  has  sinned  (»ften  in  not  more 
quickly  putting  away  the  thought  of  the 
"other  man,"  if  it  is  herself,  and  not 
another  woman,  to  which  she  ma<le  ref- 
erence. I'"\en  so,  lur  sin  mi'jht  not  be 
greater  than  those  we  are  guilty  of  ev- 
ery day.  Evidently  she  has  no  inten- 
tioti  of  leaving  her  husband  or  tiicoin-- 
aging  the  other  man.  I'or  her  chil- 
dren's sake  >he  is  trving  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter.  And  she  doubt- 
less stays  at  hojue  and  looks  after  it 
well,  if  she  has  wou  the  love  and  re- 
spect  of  her   stepchildren. 

Casey  Jones,  you  are  tnistaken  in 
thinking  we  will  all  conclude  yoti  arc  a 
''nu'sty,  weatherbeaten  old  crank."  or 
"an  old  maid  with  corkscrew  <iirl'-." 
Ynvr  letter  doe-^n't  soinid  like  it.  It 
soimds  like  the  letter  of  a  self-satistied 
man  of  the  world.  vvh<^  thinks  all  wom- 
en ought  in  be  perfect. 

The  letter  of  "Just  a  Kid"  sounds 
very  different.  lie  is  a  man  that  any 
woman  might  love  and  respect.  T  think, 
though,  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  wait- 
ing for  business  prosperity'  before  mar- 
rying. When  they  are  both  old  enough 
they  had  better  iKtt  wait  longer.  btU 
manv  and  live  according  to  their  means. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
lo\e  shoidd  become  -^tale  before  mar- 
riage. 

Many  say  it  was  not  low.  only  .1 
fancy.       In    this    1    think    thev    are   mis- 


taken. Love  is  like  a  tire.  It  can  not 
burn  without  fuel  or  draft.  If  it  dies 
they  need  not  conclude  that  it  was  not 
love.  It  simply  didn't  have  proper 
care.  I  think  many  peoi)le  do  not  realize 
that  love  needs  care.  Like  a  fire  of 
kindling,  it  seems  .so  big,  they  think 
it  nnist  last  forever  and  perhaps  they 
close  the  drafts  too  soon.  1  believe 
nothing  so  soon  kills  love  as  sellishness. 
In  past  years  many  homes  were  happy 
in  spite  of  the  man's  sellishness.  be- 
cause the  woman  had  been  taught  to 
love  her  husband  anyway,  and  not  re- 
gard herself.  Iler  great  unscllishness 
made  tij)  largely  for  his  selTishness.  Now 
women  are  so  anxious  for  their  "rights," 
they  ha\e  determined  to  be  as  selfish  as 
their  husbands,  and  of  course  often  suc- 
ceed in  being  more  selfish.  Hence  the 
prexalence  of  divorces.  Let  us  rather 
be  proud  of  our  "right"  to  lie  better 
than  the  average  man.  We  couldn't 
be  better  than  some  of  tluni  if  we  tried. 
And  if  our  husb.inds  forget  to  try  to 
keep  our  love  after  winning  it.  let  us 
keep  so  busy  trying  to  kec])  theirs,  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  "another 
man"  to  tempt  us. — A  Fanner's  U'ifr. 


KILL  PINE  BORFR   PEST. 

Unless  Farmers  Begin   Vigorous  Cam- 
paign   Against    Destructive    Beetle 
Trees      Will      Be      Entirely 
Destroyed. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  pine  tirrrher 
l>eing  killed  each  year  l)y  the  pine  tree 
borer.  Pines  are  getting  too  valuable 
to  allow  this  destruction  to  continue 
without  an  effort  to  check  it. 

Professor  Mason  of  the  department 
of  forestry  at  Washington  recently  lec- 
tured on  these  borers.  He  said  their 
life  history  during  the  summer  months 
was  cotnpleted  in  about  thirty  days. 
The  little  beetle  was  attracted  to  a 
pine  usually  by  the  smell  of  turpentine 
or  resin.  This  is  why  they  attack  trees 
cut  in  the  summer  especially.  The  beetle 
punctures  the  pine  bark  and  deposits 
its  eggs,  which  hatch  in  a  few  days  is 
"sawyers"  and  begin  to  girdle  the  tree, 
eating  the  sap  between  the  wood  and 
bark.  When  mature  they  go  into  the 
outer  bark  and  there  hatch  out  as  bee- 
tles. 

The  only  way  to  destroy  them  is  to 
burn  this  bark.  Vou  need  not  do  so  on 
dead  trees,  as  all  Ix-etles  are  out.  You 
must  do  so  on  the  affected  or  dying 
trees.  You  want  to  skin  and  burn  all 
bark  well  up  to  the  limbs.  They  do  not 
go  up  in  the  top  of  these  trees,  but 
around  its  body,  hence  it  should  be 
burned. 

Lnle^s  farmers  make  a  fight  on  these 
beetles  they  will  destroy  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  young  pines.  They 
will  attack  any  pine  tree  as  they  get 
numerous.  They  do  not  wait  tor  one  to 
be  cut  or  bruised  in  the  summer,  as 
many  think.  The  little  sapsuckers  and 
tomtits,  which  are  their  natural  enemies, 
are  getting  scarce,  and  they  must  be 
fought  with  fire.  Every  farmer  who 
sees  his  pines  begin  to  die  should  not 
wait,  but  beuin  to  cut  all  that  seem 
affected   and   burn   the   bark   from  them. 


It  will  be  much  easier  to  repair  the 
fences  now  than  aitvr  frec/ing  wcather 
comes  on.  Driving  nails  on  a  frosty 
day  is  not  pleasant  work. 
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POSTAL     BANKS'     MILLIONS 
HOARDED  CASH. 


ARE 


Of  the  $15,000,000  deposited  in  the 
postal  .savings  banks  during  the  past 
year,  the  greater  portion,  in  the  o])in- 
ion  of  Postinaster-(ieneral  I'Vank  II. 
Hitchcock  today,  represents  hoardings. 
He  predicts  that  the  money  in  the  p(»s- 
tal  banks  will  l)c  swellc<l  to  $|0.ocx^oo(3 
or  $50,000,0011  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  Near. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  postal 
savings  system  mnv  includes  5,185  post 
offices,  and  that  preparations  are  being 
made  to  establish  the  system  in  about 
40,000  fourth-class  offices  that  do  a 
money   order   business. 

"In  the  establishinent  of  deposit* »ries 
only  such  jxtst  otlices  are  selected  as 
have  a  recorcl  for  efiicient  manage- 
ment," said  Mr.  Hitchcock.  "This 
plan  has  materially  aided  the  depart- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  improve  condi- 
tions  in    the   postal    service. 

"Postal  sasiiigs  deposits  have  kept 
pace  with  the  extension  of  the  system. 
.Amounting  at  the  end  of  the  first  nvmth 
to  only  $()0,252  in  the  forty-eight  ex- 
perimental ofHces.  the\  increasi'd  in  a 
half  year  to  $f)7(),3io,  and  now,  after 
one  year's  operation,  have  reached  a  to- 
tal of  $15,000,000.  This  sum  has  bcL-n 
distributed  among  4.000  national  and 
State  banks,  where  it  is  protected  by 
bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the    I'nited    States. 

"Assuming  that  tthe  postal  savings 
sxstem  will  be  extended  to  additional 
offices  in  accordance  with  present  plans, 
and  that  with  this  extension  the  dc- 
l>osits  will  continue  to  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  now.  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,- 
coo,coo  will  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
close  of  the.  current  fiscal  year.  At 
that  time  the  income  of  the  .system 
should  be  sufTicient  tf>  pay  all  operating 
expenses,  inclu<ling  those  at  the  central 
administratixe  offices. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  postal  savings  deposits  rep- 
resent money  that  has  been  lioarded. 
Manv  patrons  of  the  system  deposit  the 
full  amount  permitted  under  the  law, 
$100  in  each  calendar  month,  until  the 
maximum  balance  of  $500  is  reached. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  favor  with 
which  the  system  is  regarded  by  the 
financial  interests  of  the  country, 
Postmasters  in  manv  tfnvns  and  cities 
are  now  being  petitioned  by  bankers  to 
use  their  influence  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  depositories.  I'p  to 
the  present  time  alM)Ut  6,000  banks  have 
been  authorized  to  act  as  depositories 
for  the  funds. 

"P<istal  savings  deposits  are  now  lie- 
ing  received  in  the  post  offices  at  the 
rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  week." 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
keeping  breeding  sheep  confined  too 
much.  Thev-  are  likelv  to  become  slug- 
gish and  inactive  so  that  they  will  not 
produce  living^  lambs  or  lambs  that  will 
not     develon     as     thev      should.  The 

sheei>  will  be  more  suscentible  to  colds 
and  chaneev  in  the  w.'.ither  and  will  not 
he  so  ruuged.  strong  and  lualthv  a*^ 
"hen  gi\en  .1  chanci'  to  exercise  freely, 
'riieri'  arc  but  few  days  when  sheep 
can  not  be  tiini«  d  out  int(»  thr  xard  long 
enough  to  gi\e  them  a  feed  of  corn 
fodder  or  hay  before  turning  them  back. 
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THE  REPORT  ON   WOOL. 

The  tariff  hoard  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  compared  with 
that  abroad,  has  niatle  its  report  and 
the  Breeders'  Gazette,  whose  pres:dent, 
Mr.  Sanders,  is  a  meinber  of  that 
lK)ard  says  on  the  matter  of  wool  pro- 
duction, the  l;oard  found  the  facts  as 
folh>ws : 

The  i^oard's  agents  studied  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  more  than  i.joo 
American  growers,  mainly  i)ro(h!cers  of 
line  and  line  medium  or  Merino  wools, 
and  found  that  the  highest  producti(tn 
cost  in  the  world  is  in  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  an<l  the  low- 
est in  .Australia.  It  develops  that  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  .Af- 
rican Cape,  the  sales  of  sheep  and  nmt- 
ton  practically  pay  the  entire  Hock  ex- 
pense; that  in  South  .America  the  re- 
ceipts from  other  sources  tba-.i  w(H)1 
come  within  abort  4  cents  on  the  i)ornd 
of  i)aying  the  whole  bill,  whereas  in 
Ohio  Merino  flocks  such  receipts  fall 
on  an  average  of  19  cents  j)er  wool 
p<nmd  short  of  carrying  the  Hock 
charges;  and  in  the  West  tl.ere  is  an 
a\  erage  net  charge  of  1 1  cents  per 
pound  against  the  wool  clip,  after  cred- 
iting up  all  receipts  from  sales  (»f  sheep 
and  lambs  and  pelts,  and  without  ediarg- 
ing  any  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
It  develops  that  the  wool  of  a  co:irscr 
character,  the  three-eightlts  and  one- 
(p'arter-blood.  shorn  from  cross-bred 
or  mutton  (locks,  is  ordinarily  a  by- 
nroduct  and  that  the  sheep  from  which 
it  was  produced  have  paid  their  way 
before  the  wool  was  sent  to  market. 
There  are  about  10.000.000  sheep  of  this 
sort  in  the  United  States  as  against 
about  40.000.000  that  grow  wool  of  a 
<lecided  Merino  type.  Averaging  all. 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  charge  of 
alxiut  9J-2  cents  per  pound  against  the 
entire  American  clip  to  be  met  l>eforc  a 
cent  of  profit  accrues  to  owners.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Tariff  Board  fMids  that 
the  Australasian  wools  are  going  to 
market  practically  as  "velvet,"  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  measure  of  the  dif- 
ference in  production  cost  is  such  that 
the  present  duty  of  i i  cents  per  grease 
pound  can  not  he  niateriallv  reduced 
without  exposir!?  our  growers  to  much 
heavier  competition  than  they  are  al- 
ready experiencincr.  Such  brietlv  is  the 
bnding  of  fact,  and  any  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  more  than  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound  reduction  from  present  rates 
would  seem  to  be  based  unon  something 
else  than  the  Tariff  Board's  report. 

The  Board  rea^ards  the  present  meth- 
od of  levying  the  duty  on  the  grease 
pound  defective  in  essential  narticulars 
and  points  out  that  many  of  the  e\i!s 
complained  of  for  so  lf)ng  in  connec- 
tion with  Schedule  K  would  likely  be 
cured  by  changing  the  whole  basis  to  a 
specific  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of 
the  greasy  wool.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  set  forth  in   full  in  the  report. 

ox    WOOLEN    fKK)IlS. 

It  is  shown  that  the  conii).Misatory 
duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  cloth 
now  extended  to  worsted  and  woolen 
manufacturers  is  more  than  is  neces- 
sary in  a  great  majority  of  inst,.iccs; 
and  the  ret)ort  also  •-li(»\\?-  that  llie  pro- 
tection given  through  the  oi).'ratior,  of 
the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  duties  on 
cloths  is  in  many  cases  excessjxc;  also 
that  the  duties  on  scoured  wool.  tons. 
noils   and   wool    wastes  arc  prohibitive. 


t^-^?:' 


PITCHFORK  fxi; 
SPREADING  ^^ 
RESULTS  |;»^^ 


HoYf  DoYOU  Spread  Manure 


THE  above  illustration  shows  the  difference  in  crops,     ^% 
between  the  I  H  C  way  of  spreading  manure — and  the      1 
pitchfork  method. 
The  pitchfork  way  is  slow,  hard,  and  disagreeable,  wastes  much 
of  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  the  results  hardly  justify  the  labor  and 
time  invested. 

The  I  H  C  Spreader  cuts  the  manure  into  fine  shreds,  spreads  it 
evenly, and  makes  the  work  easy.  Spreading  manure  the  IHC  way  is 
bound  to  result  in  better  soil,  bigger  crops,  and  more  profits. 

IHC  Manure  Spreaders 

Kemp  20th  Century,  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf 

are  simple,  strong,  and  durable.    They  have  many  advan- 
tages that  make  them  superior  to  other  spreaders. 

All  working  parts  are  extremely  simple  and  wonderfully 
strong.     The  beater  driving  gear  is  held  in  a  single  casting, 
so  that  there  is  no  binding— no  cutting  of  parts  caused  by  the 
gears  springing  out  of  alignment.     The  roller  bearing  snp- 
port  for  the  apron  reduces  the  draft.    The  levers  are  conven- 
ient.    The  feed  changing  device  can  be  shifted  quickly  and 
easily.     The  wide  range  of  adjustment  allows  you  to  spread 
manure  heavy,  medium,  or  light,  as  your  judgment  tells 
you  is  best  for  the  soil. 

Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  farm,  or  want  a 
spreader  for  orchard   use  or  truck  gardening— there  is 
an  I  H  C  that  will  suit  your  requirements.     Why 
not  see  the  IHC  .local  dealer  at  once.?     Get  a 
catalogue  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iQcorponteU) 
Chicago  USA 
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IHC 

Service  Burean 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farmmg. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerninir  soils, 
crops,  pests,  terti 
hzers.etc,  write  to 
the  IHC  Service 
Bureau,  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
ing these  subjects. 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
report  is  that  which  shows  the  cost  of 
a  t\pical  suit  of  all-wool  clothes,  from 
the  half-hlood  Ohio  wool  to  the  wearc". 
it  ai>i)ears  from  this  that  the  farmer's 
profit  on  the  wool   used   is  hut  68  cents. 


smaller  amount  in  the  spring.  The  cost 
of  thus  cleaning  an:l  grading  the  grain 
is  \ery  slight,  and  it  enahles  one  t(> 
have  heavy,  plump  seed  grain  at  very 
httle  outlay. 


Do  not  w.iit  urtil  spring  to  clean 
and  gra(U'  \oiir  seed  L-rnin,  I -o  't  now. 
while  you  ha\e  pUnt\  of  I'rain  at  haii'l 
from  which  to  select.  Thr  best  2^ 
hiT-hels  of  urain  ovt  of  no  hii>hels  is 
worth  much  more  for  seed  than  is  the 
grain  that  can  be  cleaned  from  a  much 


LAST   CHWC  K   FOR   FRKK   LAND. 

A  reservation  of  fertile  valley  land  is  now 
open  in  Mexico.  Tlomesteads  I'ree.  Only 
requirement  is  to  have  five  acres  of  bananas 
olanted  within  five  years.  .\n  authorized 
Improvement  Co.  will  plant  the  bananas  and 
market  them  on  shares.  Yonr  share  should 
briiif?  $200  per  acre.  Address  The  Rio 
Tonto  Land  Co.,  T'lock  ■;o6.  Creensburg.  Pa. 
They  are  distributors  for  tlic  U.  S.  You 
need  not  go  to  Mexico. 


